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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  sei'ies  we  have  dealt  with  the  structure,  growth, 
and  habits  of  the  lower  forms  of  life;  in  the  present  one  we  are  to  study  Anthro- 
pology, or  the  Natural  History  of  Man.  Philosophers  have  often  endeavored  to  draw 
hard  and  fast  lines  separating  the  human  race  from  the  brute  world,  but  with  slight 
success ; man  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  not  so  much  in  structure  as 
in  his  mental  superiority,  and  even  here  the  differences,  immeasurably  great  though 
they  be,  seem  to  be  chiefly  those  of  degree.  The  attentive  student  of  nature  can  relate 
instance  after  instance  of  reasoning  in  the  lower  animals,  can  show  cases  of  inter- 
communication between  them,  and  can  bring  forth  much  evidence  of  an  intelligence, 
strongly  contrasted  with  that  instinct  with  Avhich  some  would  alone  endow  them.  In 
nature  sharp  lines  do  not  exist,  and  whenever  we  attempt  to  frame  a perfect  definition 
which  shall  include  all  the  objects  defined,  and  exclude  all  others,  we  soon  see  the 
impossibility  of  the  task. 

In  comparing  man  with  the  lower  forms,  of  course  the  standards  should  be  the 
lowest  savage  and  the  highest  brutes.  Thus,  in  contrasting  the  structure,  the  apes 
would  be  taken;  in  comparing  mental  characters,  such  intelligent  animals  as  the 
elephant,  horse,  and  dog.  Still,  in  all  such  comjjarisons  we  are  brought  to  a standstill 
by  a something  which  our  imperfect  language  will  not  express.  While  we  can  imagine, 
and  to  a large  extent  actually  demonstrate,  the  methods  and  the  actual  steps  by  which 
man  has  advanced  from  the  savage  state  to  the  highest  civilization  of  the  present  day, 
there  exists  between  the  highest  brute  and  the  lowest  of  the  human  race  an  intellectual 
gulf  so  wide  and  deep  that  no  knowledge  now  in  our  possession  will  enable  us  to  cross 
it.  Man  possesses  a structure  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  and 
differs  from  them  anatomically  no  more  than  these  differ  among  themselves ; he  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  mental  traits  and  exhibits  all  of  the  phenomena  of  intelligence  of 
the  highest  brutes,  but  in  addition  he  possesses  a power  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  and 
of  expressing  the  operations  of  his  mind  in  articulate  speech  intelligible  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  also  a capacity  for  forming  abstract  ideas  which  are  so  much  superior  to  those 
of  the  brutes  that  not  a single  parallel  can  be  drawn.  This  question  of  the  differences 
between  man  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  besides  being  foreign  to  the  scope  of 
our  work,  has  been  so  often  discussed  that  no  review  of  it  is  necessary  here. 

In  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  volume  the  different  races  of  mankind  will  be  taken 
up  in  regular  order,  and  their  physical  characters,  mental  and  moral  traits,  habits,  and 
implements  described.  It  may  therefore  be  well  here,  as  an  introduction  to  such  a 
systematic  treatment,  to  enter  into  a condensed  comparison  of  all  the  races  of  mankind, 
their  classification,  and  some  of  the  phases  of  their  intellectual  development,  as  well  as 
a slight  account  of  modem  anthropological  methods;  and  in  the  preparation  of  this 
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introduction  we  will  admit  at  starting  the  great  assistance  we  have  received  from  the 
works  of  Peschel,  Topinard,  and  above  all  of  Tylor,  whose  method  of  treatment  has 
been  followed  to  a considerable  extent. 

When  mankind  began  to  classify  the  different  varieties  of  the  human  race,  it  was  by 
that  most  obvious  characteristic  the  color  of  the  skin ; and  since  this  method,  to  a large 
extent,  expresses  the  true  relationships  of  the  different  stocks,  it  has  survived  with 
certain  changes  and  modifications  until  the  present  day.  The  ancient  Egyptian  in  his 
own  time  clearly  recognized  the  element  of  color  which  sejiarated  him  from  the  darker 
Nubian  on  the  one  side  and  the  lighter  Israelite  on  the  other;  and  even  in  the  present 
century  ethnologists  have  divided  all  mankind  into  the  black,  brown,  yellow,  red,  and 
white  races;  a classification  which  is  still  in  many  respects  very  convenient,  although 
in  many  cases  it  fails  to  express  the  various  i-elationships  and  distinctions  of  the 
various  stocks,  and  is  not  of  itself  sufficiently  exact  for  the  puiposes  of  modern 
anthropology,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  involves  many  direct  contradictions  to  the 
knowledge  derived  from  language,  history,  traditions,  and  anatomical  peculiarities. 
The  task  of  the  anthropologist  to-day  is  far  more  difficult  than  it  was  a century  ago. 
Our  knowledge  of  mankind  has  vastly  inci’eased,  and  now  every  fact  is  submitted  to  a 
system  of  examination,  criticism,  and  interpretation  which  were  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  days  of  Buffon,  Blumenbach,  and  Virey,  or  even  in  the  more  modern  times  of 
Prichard  and  Nott  and  Gliddon.  Within  thirty  years  scientific  societies  have  been  at 
loggerheads  over  the  momentous  problem  whether  the  Negro  belongs  to  a distinct 
species  from  the  white  race.  That  which  has  had  more  influence  than  anything  else  to 
change  the  spirit  of  anthropology  and  to  place  the  study  of  mankind  upon  a firm  and 
philosophical  basis,  is  the  theory  of  evolution. 

To-day  the  anthropologist  calls  to  his  assistance  every  possible  source  of  infonnar 
tion;  anatomy,  language,  history,  traditions,  myths,  customs,  habits,  intellectual  attain- 
ments, all  are  to  be  weighed,  criticised,  and  their  import  studied  before  one  can  arrive 
at  a true  classification  of  the  races  of  mankind,  a classification  which  shall  explain  all 
peculiarities  of  geographical  distribution  and  physical  characteristics,  and  represent  the 
exact  relationships  and  inter-relationships  of  each  and  every  variety.  Although  much 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  within  the  past  forty  years,  we  are  still  far  from  our 
ideal,  and  whether  such  a grouping  is  within  the  power  of  the  human  mind  with  the 
materials  at  its  disposal,  we  cannot  at  present  say. 

Looking  at  the  distribution  of  the  human  species  according  to  the  color  of  the  skin, 
and  those  other  almost  equally  prominent  characters  the  face  and  hair,  we  see  that 
there  is  an  evident  eonnection  between  color  and  climate;  in  fact,  the  ancients  used  to 
attribute  the  color  of  the  Africans  to  the  burning  influence  of  the  tropical  sun. 

Tlie  home  of  the  black  races  extends  across  the  Ijot  equatorial  regions,  from  the 
Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  type  of  the 
black  race  is,  perha])s,  best  shown  in  the  Guinea  Negro  of  Africa,  a race  typified  by 
a skin  so  dark-brown  as  to  be  popularly  called  black,  a woolly  hair,  a long  and  narroAV 
skull,  and  stout  projecting  jaws.  From  these  Negroes  of  West  Africa  may  be  noticed  a 
slnading  off  toAvard  the  north  and  east,  possibly  the  result  of  mixture  Avith  the  Berbers 
and  Arabs,  AAfliile  going  toAvards  the  south  it  Avould  seem  that  the  milder  climate  had 
someAvhat  modified  the  type;  for  Avhile  Ave  can  find  not  the  slightest  trace  of  admixture 
AA'ith  any  foreign  race,  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  though  possessing  the  narroAV  skull 
and  frizzy  hair  of  the  natiA'es  of  the  Gold  Coast,  are  of  a smaller  stature,  A\diile  their  skin 
is  a lighter  tint  of  yelloAvish-broAvn.  Turning  noAV  to  the  blacks  of  the  eastern  seas,  Ave 
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find  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  the  Philippines,  scanty  mountain  tribes  which  appear 
to  be  the  remnants  of  that  primitive  stock  which  now  attains  its  greatest  development 
in  the  island  of  Mew  Guinea.  This  race,  in  color  and  in  general  type  of  countenance, 
shows  a marked  resemblance  to  the  African  negroes,  but  with  important  points  of  dif- 
ference; thus  the  brow- ridges  are  much  more  prominent,  and  the  nose,  instead  of  being 
flat  and  “snubbed,”  is  straight,  and  sometimes  even  aquiline.  These  blacks  of  the 
eastern  world  are  largely  a raCe  of  sailors,  and  colonies  far  distant  from  the  original 
home  of  the  race  are  found  in  the  Fijis,  and  with  a slight  possibility  in  Tasmania,  way  to 
the  south  of  Australia.  Among  these  eastern  Negroes  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
color,  the  result  of  an  admixture  with  a lighter  race,  and  in  many  cases  the  presence  of 
Polynesian  words  in  the  language  shows  us  at  once  from  whence  the  lighter  color  has 
been  derived.  Now  this  general  close  resemblance  between  the  Negroes  of  Africa  and 
of  the  East,  together  with  many  otherwise  inexplicable  facts  in  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals, has  led  certain  naturalists  to  suppose  that  a large  continent  (to  which  the  eminent 
ornithologist  Sclater  has  given  the  name  Lemuria)  once  existed  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  that  here  was  the  primitive  home  of  mankind.  This  large  continent,  in  some  of  the 
convulsions  of  our  globe,  has  disappeared, — a thing  which  finds  many  parallels  in  the 
geological  history  of  the  world.  Lying  off  the  coast  of  Burmah  are  a grouj3  of  islands, 
the  Andamans,  which  have  been  regarded  as  possible  remnants  of  this  now  obliterated 
continent,  and  here  is  found  a scanty  race  in  whom  anthropologists  have  been  greatly 
interested.  These  Andaman  Islanders  are  very  small,  under  five  feet  in  height.  Tlieir 
skin  is  intensely  black,  and  their  hair  naturally  very  frizzy  or  woolly.  They,  however, 
differ  from  the  typical  African  Negroes  in  having  the  skull  broader,  the  jaws  less  prom- 
inent, while  the  lips  are  smaller,  and  the  nose  much  narrower.  Following  out  the  idea 
of  this  now  submerged  continent  of  Lemuria,  anthropologists  have  regarded  this  race 
to  be  the  most  perfect  representatives  of  the  primitive  black  stock,  which  has  become 
so  altered  in  its  spread  east  and  west,  and  the  studies  of  Prof.  Flower  ujDon  their  skulls 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  this  belief.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  this  is  supposition,  that  all  that  we  have  is  circumstantial  evidence  of  a very  doubtfid 
character,  and  that  this  theory,  while  o2)en  to  many  objections,  still  gives  a better  solu- 
tion to  many  problems  of  geographical  distribution  than  does  any  other  as  yet  advanced. 

Next  taking  up  the  brown  races,  our  first  example  will  be  the  native  Australian, 
possibly  the  lowest  type  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  presenting  many  differences  from 
his  nearest  neighbors,  the  Tasmanians  on  the  south,  and  the  Papuans,  or  natives  of  Jilew 
Guinea,  at  the  north.  Their  skin  is  of  a chocolate  brown,  their  skull,  though  smaller 
and  thicker,  has  much  the  shape  of  that  of  the  African,  the  brow-ridges  and  jaws  being 
even  more  prominent.  Far  away  to  the  north,  the  Dravidian  races  of  India,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  hill  tribes,  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  more  modern  Hindus, 
form  our  next  examples  of  the  brown  races;  while  the  Nubians  and  the  Berbers  of 
Africa,  and,  if  we  may  trust  their  own  portraits  of  themselves,  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
though  probably  not  ethnically  connected  with  the  Eastern  forms,  represent  the  brown 
races  on  the  African  continent. 

The  yellow  or  Mongolian  type  has  its  best  representatives  in  the  natives  of  the  plains 
of  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  from  whence  they  have  sjwead  to  India,  China,  and  Jajian 
on  the  south  and  east,  and  into  Europe,  where,  among  the  Huns,  Fins,  and  Laps,  the 
traces  of  their  ancestry  are  not  yet  entirely  lost.  The  Malays  who  inhabit  that  portion 
of  the  globe  extending  down  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  through  Java  and  Sumatra  to 
Borneo  may  possibly  be  a distant  offshoot  of  the  Mongolian  type.  These  Malays  have 
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been  mucli  modified  by  contact  with  foreign  races,  and  perliaps  their  purest  and  finest 
development  is  to  be  seen  in  the  head-hunting  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  Closely  connected 
with  the  Malays,  not  only  in  physical  characters  but  in  language,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  including  New  Zealand  and  omitting  the  Fijians,  Tasmanians, 
New  Caledonians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Guinea,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
belong  to  the  Eastern  blacks.  These  South-Sea  Islanders  are  a race  of  sailors,  and  even 
in  distant  Madagascar  traces  of  them  are  found,  although  extensively  modified  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  coast  of  Africa. 

Turning  now  to  our  own  continent,  no  such  variety  of  race  is  found ; for,  from  the 
Arctic  circle  to  Cape  Horn,  the  whole  of  the  native  populations,  though  presenting  many 
]K)ints  of  difference  among  themselves,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a whole,  and  possibly 
as  the  descendants  of  one  primitive  stock.  It  is  true  that  much  variation  occurs  be- 
tween the  different  tribes,  but  these  jioints  of  difference,  color,  size,  features,  and  lan- 
guage, seem  to  be  of  secondary  importance,  and  when  the  various  forms  are  carefully 
studied,  they  largely  intergrade,  and  the  physical  differences  disappear.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  native  red  man,  but  all  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. That  which  obtains  the  largest  acceptance  among  anthropologists  is  that  they 
are  possibly  connected  with  the  Mongolian  or  yellow  race ; but  the  evidence  in  hand, 
while  it  would  admit  of  such  an  interpretation,  is  as  yet  of  a decidedly  insufficient  char- 
acter to  place  the  theory  upon  a firm  basis. 

There  now  remains  in  a color  classification  the  dominant  white  race,  who  seem 
destined  to  occupy  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  trace  the  various  rela- 
tionships of  the  different  groups,  the  dark  whites  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  fair  whites 
of  Northern  lands.  It  would  seem  that  here  there  may  be  the  descendants  of  more  than 
one  primitive  stock,  but,  by  crossing  with  each  other,  and  possibly  with  the  brown  races 
of  India  and  Africa,  the  various  lines  of  descent  are  so  confused  and  obliterated  that  no 
real  knowledge  of  their  relationships  and  origin  can  ever  be  obtained.  In  a word,  the 
limits  of  the  whites  extend  from  India,  where  the  traces  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  are 
seen  in  the  Hindus,  through  Persia  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  whole 
of  Europe,  from  whence  in  the  last  few  centuries  they  have  gone  forth  to  possess  the 
whole  earth,  and  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a spot  on  the  globe  where  the  influence  of  the 
white  man,  through  his  superior  mental  qualifications,  is  not  felt. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  there  is  a great  uncertainty  in  the  classification 
of  the  human  species,  and  while  we  might  make  an  arrangement  of  the  various  races 
which  would  be  approximately  true,  still  it  is  best  in  the  present  work  to  take  up  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  according  to  their  geographical  distribution. 

In  studying  the  races  of  mankind,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  average 
individual,  and  it  is  among  the  lowest  tribes  where  the  least  variation  is  found,  and 
where  it  is  easiest  to  form  a conception  of  the  type.  Now  in  i-egard  to  stature.  The 
tallest  or  the  shortest  members  of  a race  are  evidently  not  to  be  taken  as  represen- 
tatives of  height.  The  average  is  what  is  needed.  Thus,  from  measurements  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  Quetelet  ascertained  that  out  of  about  two  thousand  six  hundred  French- 
men, there  would  be  about  fifty,  five  feet  four  inches  in  height ; one  hundred  and  ten,  five 
feet  six  ; one  hundred  and  fifty,  five  feet  seven ; one  hundred  and  sixty,  five  feet  eight; 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  of  five  feet  nine ; and  so  on  until  there  are  oidy  ten  men  in  the 
twenty-six  hundred  six  feet  three  inches  in  height.  In  roughly  similar  ways  we  may  ob- 
tain the  average  color,  physiognomy,  etc.,  of  any  race  or  tribe.  In  regard  to  physiognomy 
the  stranger  will  form  a better  estimate  than  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  race 
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in  question,  for  lie  will  notice  only  those  peculiarities  which  are  typical,  while  one  more 
familiar  is  confused  by  the  individual  variations.  Thus,  to  one  unacquainted  with  them, 
all  Chinamen  look  alike : all  have  the  peculiar  oblique  eye,  the  same  long  straight  hair, 
the  same  sallow,  yellow  complexion  ; on  better  acquaintance  one  learns  to  recognize  the 
individuals,  a thing  which  at  first  was  imjiossible.  What  first  impressed  him  was  the 
general  type  of  Chinese  face ; the  characteristics  of  the  individuals  came  later. 

The  description  of  the  exact  methods  of  anthropological  study,  with  the  details  of 
observation  and  the  sources  of  error,  belong  to  technical  Avorks,  and  can  here  be  dis- 
missed with  a few  words.  The  skull,  Avhich  contains  the  brain,  naturally  occupies  a very 
prominent  position  in  the  study  of  mankind,  as  from  it  can  be  approximately  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  individual  or  the  race.  As  a rule,  to  which 
there  are,  however,  many  exceptions,  the  size  of  the  brain  roughly  indicates  the  intel- 
lectual rank  of  the  individual,  and  hence  the  capacity  of  the  skull  affords  us  a ready 
means  of  acquiring  information  upon  this  point.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  filling  the 
skull  with  some  substance  Avhich  is  afterward  measured.  Tliis,  though  apparently  an 
easy  task,  in  practice  lias  its  difficulties,  as  each  substance  used  gives  a different  result. 
Liquids  are  manifestly  unsuited  for  the  purpose,  and  so  A^arious  granular  substances  are 
employed.  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  made  some  interesting  observations,  and  found  that 
the  same  skull  gaA'e  results  varying  from  seventy-three  cubic  inches,  Avhen  peas  were 
used,  to  eighty-one  and  one-half  inches  Avith  sand.  And  eA^en  Avith  the  same  material 
one  must  use  great  care,  special  apparatus  being  usually  employed,  Avhile  shot  or  mus- 
tard-seed are  used  for  filling  the  skull.  The  capacity  of  the  skull  varies  gi’eatly,  as 
the  following  averages  from  a large  number  Avill  shoAv : — 

Australians 79.3  cubic  inches. 

Tasmanians 82.2  “ 

New  Caledonians 86.. 5 “ 

Negroes  of  West  Africa 83.1  “ 

Eskimo 91.  “ 

Chinese 89.9  “ 

Europeans 95.  “ 

There  is  also  a difference  to  be  noted  betAveen  the  cranial  capacity  of  the  sexes, 
varying  in  races  now  living  from  nine  to  thirteen  and  one-half  cubic  inches,  Avhile  an 
examination  of  hundreds  of  skulls  of  the  Stone  age  of  EurojAe  does  not  reveal  a varia- 
tion exceeding  six  inches. 

The  next  series  of  cranial  measurements  are  those  Avhich  determine  the  relative 
length  or  breadth  of  the  skull.  The  greatest  breadth  is  divided  by  the  length  from 
between  the  eyes  to  the  farthest  point  on  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  result  is  Avhat  is 
known  as  the  cranial  index.  These  cranial  indices  are  divided  into  groups  Avhose 
boundaries  are  arbitrarily  fixed,  those  Avhere  it  is  seventy-five  or  beloAV  belonging  to 
the  Dolichocephali  or  long  heads,  those  above  eighty-three  and  one-third  to  the  Brachy- 
cephali  or  round  heads,  and  the  intermediate  skulls  are  classed  as  Mesaticephali.  Thus; 
among  the  long  heads  we  find  the  Australians,  Eskimo,  most  Africans,  and  Ncav  Cale- 
donians; the  round  heads  are  represented  by  the  Indo-Chinese,  Fins,  LajAS,  Croats, 
SAvabians,  and  Styrians,  AAJiile  most  of  the  remaining  races  of  the  earth  belong  to  the 
intermediate  group.  Of  course  this  is  a relative  system  of  measurements,  and  is  to  be 
used  only  in  connection  with  other  features. 

The  cerebrum  or  anterior  portion  of  the  brain  is  noAv  recognized  as  the  special  seat 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  Avith  the  development  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  the  fore- 
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liead  becomes  more  prominent,  and  thus  the  profile  of  the  face  gives  us  a third  index 
of  the  mental  status.  Anthropologists  have  devised  several  methods  by  which  this 
development  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  face  can  be  measured  and  expressed  in 
figures,  thus  enabling  us  to  keep  a permanent  record  of  what  is  known  as  the  facial 
angle,  and  to  institute  comparisons  between  widely  distant  races.  The  facial  angle 
usually  employed  is  that  formed  by  two  lines  meeting  at  the  base  of  the  nose,  one 
passing  thence  to  the  auditory  opening,  and  the  other  to  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes.  Another  angle  which  is  also  widely  used  makes  the  lines  intersect  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  variations  of  the  two  systems  are  well 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  work  of  Topinard,  which  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  increase  in  facial  angle  with  intellectual  development : — 


First. 

Second. 

European  .... 

8.5° 

72° 

Namaquois  Negro 

62 

56 

Male  gorilla 

.32 

31 

Newfoundland  dog 

25 

24.5 

Closely  connected  with  the  facial  angle  is  the  relative  prominence  of  the  jaws, 
which,  with  the  retreating  forehead  and  resulting  low  facial  angle,  acquire  in  the  Negro 
a marked  prominence  or  prognathous  condition,  while  in  the  profile  of  the  white  races 
no  such  prominence,  is  noticeable. 

The  character  and  color  of  the  hair  are  also  important  from  an  anthropological 
standpoint,  and  even  thirty  years  -ago  the  scientific  periodicals  of  America  were  filled 
with  discussions  as  to  whether  the  Negro  grew  hair  or  wool.  But  when  the  subject 
was  investigated  in  a scientific  manner  it  was  found  that  the  curliness  was  only 
dependent  upon  the  shape  of  the  hair,  that  the  straight  hair  of  the  Chinese  and  native 
American  was  nearly  cylindrical,  while  in  the  wool  of  the  Negro  and  the  frizzed  hair  of 
the  Papuans  the  hair  was  greatly  flattened,  and  that  in  fact  the  curliness  and  the  amount 
of  flattening  are  coincident,  and  that  these  discussions,  which  the  slavery  question  forced 
even  into  scientific  bodies,  wei’e  only  equalled  by  the  scholastic  jsroblems  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Had  we  some  method  of  classifying  smells,  the  odors  arising  from  the  body  might 
be  of  .some  use  in  the  study  of  the  races  of  man.  Each  race  has  its  peculiar  body 
smell,  that  of  the  Negro  being  a familiar  example.  The  missionary  Hue  declared  that 
he  could  recognize  the  Negro,  the  Tartar,  the  Thibetan,  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Arab  by  their  effluvium,  and  added  that  even  when  disguised  as  a Chinese,  the 
Chinese  dogs  by  the  smell  recognized  him  as  a foreigner  and  barked  at  him. 

Wliere  the  human  race  originated  is  as  yet  unknown;  whether  the  theoretical 
ancient  continent  of  Lemuria  ever  had  an  actual  existence,  and  was  the  original  home 
of  mankind,  or  whether  the  high  lands  of  Central  Asia  were  the  first  inhabited  ■ spots, 
no  knowledge  now  in  our  possession  will  enable  us  to  say.  But  wherever  that  spot 
was,  everything  goes  to  show  that  primitiv^e  man  was  exceedingly  rude  and  barbarous, 
and  that  from  a low  condition  he  has  arisen  to  his  present  high  estate.  In  every  phase 
of  life,  in  his  arts,  his  habits,  his  languages,  and  in  his  pleasures,  we  find  a development 
correlated  with  his  intellectual  growth.  There  are  races,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
earliest  accounts  of  whom  picture  a people  far  along  on  the  road  to  civilization,  and  of 
whose  earlier  condition  not  a trace  is  left.  Wlien  we  first  know  them  they  have 
arrived  at  a high  state  of  culture,  possessing  a written  language,  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
agriculture,  possessing  an  excellent  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  superior  mechanical 
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skill.  But  such  races  did  not  make  their  first  appearance  in  such  a high  state  of 
civilization ; every  analogous  fact  of  history,  written  or  unwritten,  points  to  the  fact 
that  behind  the  historical  culture  of  ancient  Egypt  and  ancient  Assyria  there  were  long 
ages  when  those  people  were  passing  through  the  various  stages  of  development  from 
a state  of  savagery  and  barbarism  to  the  high  position  which  they  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  historical  era.  And  further,  all  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  same 
general  steps  are  passed  through  in  the  development  of  all  peoples  under  all  varying 
conditions  and  climates ; that  while  some  early,  attained  to  a state  of  civilization,  and 
others  are  even  yet  in  a savage  state,  still  all  have  advanced  far  from  the  conditions  of 
primitive  man,  and  that  all  have  travelled  in  nearly  identical  routes. 

Let  us  examine  more  in  detail  some  of  the  various  phases  of  development  of  the 
human  race,  as  exhibited  to  us  both  in  the  races  now  living  and  in  the  memorials  so 
abundant  of  ancient  man.  Obviously,  the  first  necessity  of  primitive  man  was  food ; 
and,  setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  edible  roots  and  fruits,  the  most  abundant  source 
for  supplying  the  demands  of  hunger  was  to  be  found  in  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
around  him.  These  he  could  of  course  run  down  and  capture  by  main  force,  or,  as  is 
done  by  the  Australian  of  to-day,  lie  in  wait  until  some  venturous  bii'd  or  beast  came 
within  reach,  only  to  be  captured  and  devoui’ed.  A stick  or  a stone  flung  as  a missile 
would  early  suggest  itself  as  an  easier  method  of  killing  or  disabling  game,  and  from 
the  stick  to  the  spear  the  transition  is  an  easy  one.  Sharjjening  the  point  of  the  spear 
would  render  its  use  more  effective,  and  this  was  either  done  by  charring  (which,  as  all 
savage  tribes  the  world  over  know,  at  the  same  makes  the  wood  harder),  or  by 
attaching  a bit  of  bone  or  stone ; and  the  immense  numbers  of  spear-points  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  this  respect  mankind  have  all 
travelled  a similar  path.  Occasionally  a variation  occurs  when  a better  point  is  found 
ready  at  hand,  as  Avhen  the  Polynesian  tips  his  spear  with  the  tooth  of  a shark ; and,  in 
the  case  of  our  Ameiacan  Indian,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  relates  that  in  the  Carolinas  fossil 
shark-teeth  were  used  for  a similar  purpose.  Where  tribes  have  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  metals,  iron  or  copper  replaces  to  a certain  extent  the  chipped  flint.  The  barbs  on 
the  spear  naturally  originated  to  prevent  the  weapon  from  falling  from  the  wound. 
The  same  stick  held  in  the  hand  and  used  in  striking  makes  without  much  modification 
the  club,  which  reaches  perhaps  its  highest  development  in  the  beautifully  carved  war- 
club  of  the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  which  still  survives  in  civilized  countries,  though  with 
a changed  function,  in  the  sceptre  — the  emblem  of  royalty.  How  the  bow  came  to  be 
invented  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Still,  from  its  almost  universal  distribution,  it  is  seen  to 
be  a natural  product  of  the  savage  intellect,  while  the  numbers  of  arrow-heads  found 
among  the  relics  of  ancient  man  show  that  it  was  the  product  of  an  early  age.  The 
arrow,  however,  is  readily  seen  to  be  but  a small  spear  adapted  for  use  with  the  bow. 

The  blow-gun  would  naturally  arise  in  a country  with  large  hollow  reeds  or  canes. 
In  these  the  missile  is  a pebble  or  poisoned  dart  imjjelled  by  the  breath.  With  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  the  breath  was  replaced  by  that  poAverful  explosive,  and  the 
result  Avas  that  large  series  of  modern  arms  which  culminate  in  the  breech-loading 
rifles,  the  Gatling  guns,  and  the  monster  cannon  of  the  present  day. 

Referring  noAv  to  the  vegetable  Avorld  as  a source  of  food : Fruits  and  roots  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  diet  of  savage  tribes,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  early 
occupied  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  spear  thrust  into  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of 
uprooting  some  plant  furnishes  us  with  the  origin  of  the  spade.  Among  the  stone 
implements  of  the  native  American  shipped  stones,  Avhich  were  used  to  scrape  tlie 
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surface  of  the  earth,  are  common,  and  these  are  clearly  the  descendants  of  flat  stones 
taken  from  the  bed  of  some  brook.  Another  form  of  hoe  which  has  a wide  distribution 
is  that  where  a stick  bent  at  right  angles,  one  part  serving  as  handle,  the  other  as 
blade,  is  used.  Such,  to  a large  extent,  were  used  by  the  North- American  squaws, 
and  even  within  a hundred  years  in  the  interior  of  Sweden.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
fastened  together  two  pieces  of  wood  with  a cord  to  make  his  hoe,  and  from  it  tlie 

origin  of  the  plow  can  readily  be  seen 
in  the  figures  copied  from  the  monu- 
ments by  Rawlinson  and  here  repro- 
duced. 

After  the  food  was  obtained  the 
earliest  man  doubtless  marie  a feast 
of  the  uncooked  material,  as  it  would 
only  be  by  a lightning  stroke  or  by 
some  lava  flow  that  he  could  obtain 
fire ; soon,  however,  some  happy  acci- 
dent showed  him  a way  of  obtain- 
ing the  needed  element.  A study  of  a race  utterly  ignorant  of  fire  would  be  highly 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  unfortunately  no  reliable  accounts  of  such  a race 
exist.  When  the  various  stories  of  fii-eless  races  come  to  be  carefully  analyzed  and 
critically  examined,they  are  all  found  to  be  faulty.  Strange  and  detailed  accounts  are 
told  of  South-Sea  Islanders  without  fire,  and  how,  when  it  was  brouglit  to  them  by 
white  explorers,  they  imagined  it  to  be  an  animal  which  fed  on  the  wood ; but  all  such 
stories  are  extremely  apochryphal.  The  best  authenticated  of  all  is  the  account  given 
by  Commodore  Wilkes  of  the  Bowditch  Islanders:  “There  was  no  sign  of  places  for 
cooking,  nor  any  appearance  of  fire,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  their  provisions  are  eaten 
raw.  What  strengthened 
this  opinion  was  the  alarm 
the  natives  felt  when  they 
saw  the  sparks  emanat- 
ing from  the  flint  and 
steel,  and  the  emission  of 
smoke  from  the  mouths 
of  those  who  were  smok- 
ing cigars.”  It  is  rather 
peculiar  that  in  the  other 
published  results  of  the 
Wilkes  expedition  direct 
evidence  is  given  that  fire  was  a familiar  thing  with  them,  while  Hale,  the  ethnologist 
of  the  expedition,  even  gives  their  name  for  fire.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  who  visited 
the  same  island  several  years  later,  also  gives  abundant  evidence  that  they  had  known 
fire  for  so  long  a time  that  the  origin  of  their  knowledge  had  passed  into  a myth. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  by  which  mankind  produce  fire  is  by  rubbing 
together  two  sticks,  and  in  this  savages  acquire  great  expertness.  For  this  purpose 
one  stick  is  of  hard  wood  and  the  other  soft.  In  some  of  the  South-Sea  Islands  the 
stick  of  hard  wood  is  laid  on  the  ground  while  the  other  is  rubbed  back  and  forth  in  a 
groove  until  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction  chars  and  finally  sets  fire  to  the  dust 
produced  by  the  operation.  Another  method  has  a greatly  wider  distribution  : the 
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stick  of  soft  wood  is  rapidly  rotated  between  the  palms,  the  point  resting  in  a depres- 
sion in  the  harder  stick.  In  each  the  principle  is  the  same.  This  mode  of  producing 
fire  is  found  in  Australia,  Sumatra,  India,  the  whole  of  the  American  continent  and 
the  W est  Indies  and  in  South  and  W est  Africa.  Among  uncivilized  races  still  anotlier 
method  has  a more  limited  distribution, -the  production  of  sparks  by  striking  together 
pieces  of  flint  and  iron  pyrites,  and,  with  the  substitution  of  iron  or  steel  for  the 
pyrite,  this  means  of  obtaining  fire  has  been  in  use  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the 
globe  from  time  immemorial. 

AVith  an  increasing  knowledge  of  chemistry  the  present  century  produeed  the 
lucifer  match,  in  Avhich  at  first  the  flame  was  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
•on  a mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  man  has  returned  to  the  primitive  way  of  ci’eating  Are  by 
friction,  the  modern  lucifer  differing  from  the  stick  of  soft  wood  of  the  Polynesians 
only  in  the  introduction  of  the  more  easily  ignited  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

Roasting  or  broiling  by  direct  exposure  to  the  fire  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
universal  method  of  cooking  used  by  mankind,  but  as  this  is  apt  to  burn  portions  of 
the  food  before  other  parts  are  cooked,  the  use  of  some  kind  of  oven  has  a wide 
distribution.  Examples  of  these  ovens  are  familiar  to  all.  Potatoes  or  other  edibles 
roasted  in  the  embers  or  hot  ashes  represent,  possibly,  the  most  primitive  method, 
while  the  hunter’s  way  of  roasting  game  is  a slight  advance  upon  it.  The  quadruped 
or  bird,  without  skinning  or  cleaning,  is  completely  covered  with  moist  clay  and 
buried  in  the  hot  coals  until  cooked.  AAhen  taken  from  the  fire  the  baked  clay 
is  broken  and  removed,  taking  with  it  the  skin,  hair  or  feathers,  and  the  resulting  dish 
is  far  better  than  that  cooked  in  any  ordinary  oven.  Another  method,  which  is 
common,  is  to  build  a fire  in  a hole  in  the  gi-ound,  and  when  the  earth  is  red-hot  the 
fire  is  removed,  the  food  placed  in  the  hole,  covered  with  a stone,  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  cooked. 

Boiling,  though  a more  complex  process  than  roasting,  is  widely  used,  and  through 
it  we  are  brought  to  the  potter’s  art.  It  would  seem  that  the  possible  way  in  which 
pottery  was  first  made  was  by  coating  some  goui'd  or  wooden  vessel  with  clay  to 
enable  it  to  stand  the  fire,  and  when,  by  excessive  heat,  the  gourd  was  burned,  the 
baked  clay  Avas  left.  The  next  step  Avould  be  to  build  up  the  clay  inside  a net,  and 
among  the  remains  of  primitive  man  many  vessels  have  been  found  Avhich  were  evidently 
made  in  this  manner ; and  even  in  more  recent  times,  Avhen  the  American  Indians  had 
passed  beyond  this  stage,  this  process  can  be  traced  in  the  cord  and  net  ornamentation 
of  their  pottery;  Avhat  Avas  originally  a necessity  still  remaining  as  a step  in  the 
aesthetic  direction.  History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  date  of  the  invention  of  the 
potter’s  wheel,  but  it  Avas  in  a remote  antiquity,  for  it  Avas  used  in  ancient  Egypt, 
where  the  illustrations  on  the  monuments  shoAv  a form  essentially  the  same  as  that 
employed  at  the  present  time,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  foot  or  steam-jJOAver 
is  noAv  employed  to  turn  the  Avheel ; in  the  older  form  it  Avas  turned  by  the  hand. 

Nakedness  of,  a people  is  always  considered  as  an  evidence  of  a Ioav  grade  of 
human  deA'elopment,  and  not  only  is  it  so  among  highly  civilized  races,  but  also  Avith 
some  tliat  AA^e  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  savages.  Mr.  AVilliams,  Avho  Avas  for  many 
years  a missionary  among  the  Fijis,  says  that  one  of  the  natives  Avho  Avore  only  a masi, 
or  scanty  hip-cloth,  on  hearing  a description  of  the  naked  NeAV  Caledonians  and  their 
idols,  exclaimed,  “Not  have  a masi  and  yet  pretend  to  have  gods!”  The  use  of 
clothing  has  arisen  not  from  any  feeling  of  modesty,  but  from  a need  of  protection 
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against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Among  various  peoples  the  portions  of  the 
body  which  conventional  ideas  demand  shall  be  covered,  widely  vary.  The  Arabs 
consider  it  highly  indecorous  for  a woman  to  expose  the  back  of  her  head,  and  among 
the  Turks  the  face  is  always  to  be  veiled,  while  the  gauze-like  garments  allow  the  body 
and  limbs  to  be  clearly  seen.  In  China  a woman  is  considered  immodest  if  she  permits 
her  deformed  feet  to  be  seen.  And,  strangely  enough,  among  many  of  the  African 
tribes  the  women  go  entirely  naked,  while  the  recognized  ideas  of  propriety  demand 
that  the  man  shall  be  clothed.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who 
have  not  the  slightest  ideas  of  modesty  or  decency,  are  always  well  clad,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  even  among  the  Japanese  clothing  is  worn  more  for  its  protec- 
tion than  from  a desire  to  hide  any  portion  of  the  person. 

The  simplest  form  of  dress  consists  of  leaves  or  twigs  stuck  into  a girdle,  and 
evidently  derived  from  this  primitive  garment  is  the  fringed  girdle  of  the  Mohave 
Indians  and  the  “Liku”  of  the  South  Seas.  For  25i’otection  a more  extensive  garment 
is  needed,  and  according  to  the  habits  of  the  people  they  either  wear  the  skins  of 
beasts  or  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  now  wear  a shawl,  and  from 
this  primitive  clothing  the  steps  which  resulted  in  our  modern  raiment  have  often  been 
described.  A cloak  is  an  inconvenient  garment,  and  it  is  but  a step  to  make  the  sleeve 
and  the  resulting  jacket.  From  pinning  together  the  portion  of  the  petticoat  between 
the  le^s,  for  greater  freedom  in  running,  arose  the  modern  breeches,  and  even  the  now 
useless  buttons  on  the  backs  of  our  coats  and  the  curious  nicks  in  the  collars  of  the 
same  article  are  relics  of  a previous  usefulness,  and  what  an  evolutionist  would  term 
“rudiments  from  disuse.”  In  the  material  from  which  clothing  is  made  a similar 
development  can  be  seen.  The  Tapa  of  the  Polynesians  is  but  a slight  advance  from 
more  primitive  bark,  for  it  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry, 
beaten  to  make  it  soft,  and  stamped  with  various  ornamental  patterns.  A higher 
development  leads  to  plaiting  and  basket-work,  which  in  turn  were  the  ancestors  of 
cloth  and  weaving.  Leather  is  but  the  skin  of  animals  exposed  to  certain  softening 
and  preserving  processes. 

Closely  allied  to  clothing  are  the  dwellings  of  mankind,  and  the  bark  or  leaf  huts 
of  the  Australians  represent  the  idea  of  a house  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  of  but  slightly 
higher  character  are  the  skin  tents  or  wigwams  of  the  American  Indians.  More 
permanent  structures  are  seen  in  the  buildings  of  the  Malays  and  Polynesians,  and 
while  the  former  people  use  the  crookedest  sticks  they  can  find  to  stiffen  the  walls, 
they  have  just  escaped  discovering  the  j)rinciple  of  the  strut  or  brace.  In  New 
Guinea,  Borneo,  and  especially  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  these  wooden 
structures  attain  at  times  immense  size  and  accommodate  many  families,  some  at 
Nootka  Sound  affording  shelter  for  several  hundred  Indians.  In  Australia  and  the 
South  Seas  clay  is  never  used  to  thicken  the  wicker  walls  of  the  dwellings,  but  such 
structures  are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Brick  and  stone  for  building 
materials  had  their  origin  in  treeless  districts  from  a necessity  of  obtaining  something 
to  replace  the  desired  wood.  In  the  use  of  all  of  these  building  materials  we  discover 
a direct  progress  among  all  pco})les.  Mankind  had  lived  a long  time  upon  the  earth 
and  had  long  constructed  buildings  of  stone  ere  the  Assyrians  discovered  the  principle 
of  the  arch,  and  the  Romans  had  attained  to  considerable  cidture  before  they  carried 
out  the  idea  in  vaults  and  domes.  Among  civilized  man  the  arch  has  been  copied  with 
all  its  variations  from  the  Assyrian  discovery,  and  hence  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
another  2:>eople  working  in  a different  material  have  hit  ujjon  the  same  principle 
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entirely  independently.  The  Eskimo  of  Greenland  employs  the  principle  of  the  arch  in 
his  snow-huts. 

The  necessity  of  crossing  the  water  frequently  arises,  and  for  this  purpose  vessels  of 
various  sorts  are  constructed,  and  though  the  contrast  between  the  log- float  of  the 
savage  and  the  ocean  steamer  of  the  present  day  is  very  great,  yet  every  stej)  in  the 
evolution  of  these  marvels  of  marine  architecture  from  the  primitive  type  can  be 
traced.  It  is  only  the  same  gradual  improvement  which  is  everywhere  to  be  seen. 
There  exist  tribes,  like  those  of  Southwest  Australia,  who  never  trust  themselves 
upon  the  water,  and  who  even  do  not  know  how  to  swim.  But, with  a few  such  excep- 
tions,mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  have  invented  methods  of  su2)porting  the  body 
upon  the  water.  The  savage  sitting  astride  a log  and  paddling  with  his  hands  has 
solved  the  first  problem  of  navigation.  When  he  learns  that  his  float  is  more  easily 
propelled  if  its  ends  are  jjointed  another  advance  is  made.  The  next  step  is  the 
digging  out  of  the  interior  of  the  log,  rendering  it  more  buoyant.  Such  “ dug-outs  ” 
are  common  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  the  excavation  of  so  much  wood  wdth 
stone  implements  is  a tedious  job,  the  operation  is  accelerated  by  the  use  of  fire.  Such 
canoes  of  tlfe  primitive  man  of  Europe  are  occasionally  found  preserved  in  the  j^eat  or 
sand  in  which  ages  ago  they  w'ere  accidentally  embedded.  Columbus,  in  his  letters  de- 
scribing the  wonders  he  discovered  in  the  New  World,  mentions  the  many  boats  of  solid 
wood,  '•'■multas  scaphas  solidi  ligni^^  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West-India 
Islands;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  this  Latin  term  for  boat,  “sca/>/i«,” 
comes  from  the  Greek  verb  axdmeiv  (skaptein),  to  dig  out,  thus  clearly  showing  that  the 
evolution  of  boats  took  place  in  Europe  in  the  same  manner  and  along  the  same  lines 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  while  a similar  development  is  to  be  seen  in  the  name. 

The  Australians  make  their  boats  in  a different  way.  Taking  the  bark  from  a large 
tree,  they  tie  up  the  ends  and  insert  a stick  or  two  for  stretchers.  Such  bark  canoes 
are  not  unknown  in  Asia  or  Africa,  while  with  its  cedar  frame  and  birch-bark  covering 
the  canoe  reaches  its  highest  development  among  the  North- American  Indians.  The 
Eskimo  in  his  northern  home  merely  substitutes  the  skins  of  the  animals  he  kills  for 
the  bark  of  his  southern  cousin,  and  thus  builds  his  kyak. 

Dug-outs  and  canoes  are  easily  overturned,  and  in  two  ways  does  man  prevent  such 
undesirable  occurrences : either  by  a keel,  or,  as  is  so  common  in  the  South  Seas,  by 
building  a double  boat ; and  frequently  in  Polynesia  the  second  boat  of  tlie  pirogue  or 
proa, is  reduced  to  a mere  float  connected  with  the  vessel  proj^er  by  a stiff  outrigger. 
The  building  of  large  boats  from  a single  log  is  a diflicult  matter,  and  wlien  a certain 
size  is  passed  it  becomes  imjiossible,  and  so  the  art  of  the  joiner  is  called  in,  and  from 
this  boat  of  several  pieces  the  transitions  to  the  hull  of  the  modern  ocean  steamer  are 
gi-adual  and  easy.  Modern  naval  science  merely  rebuilds  the  wooden  model  with  iron 
and  steel. 

The  methods  of  propelling  the  hull  through  the  w'ater  may  for  a moment  occupy 
our  attention.  The  hand  itself  forms  the  j>rototype  of  the  paddle,  which  is  merely  a 
blade  of  wood  used  for  pushing  against  the  water,  and  which  in  the  more  jjrimitive 
way  is  simply  held  in  the  hands.  The  next  step  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  strength 
which  can  be  applied  by  the  introduction  of  a fixed  fulcrum  or  rowlock,  and  from  such 
a boat,  by  merely  increasing  its  size  and  the  number  of  rowers,  the  famous  biremes  and 
triremes,  the  war- galleys  of  ancient  Rome,  w^ere  derived. 

The  use  of  the  wind  to  urge  a boat  through  the  water  would  naturally  arise,  yet  it 
is  strange  that  there  are  many  tribes  who  do  not  thus  take  advantage  of  this  natural 
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force ; and  since  it  -would  seem  that  a people  who  had  once  learned  such  a method  of 
saving  labor  would  not  easily  forget  it  or  give  it  up,  the  inference  ivould  appear  to  be 
fully  warranted  that  they  have  never  known  how  to  use  the  wind  as  an  aid  in  naviga- 
tion. The  simplest  form  of  sail  is  a bit  of  cloth,  or  bark,  or  skin,  sujijiorted  on  two 
upright  sticks  or  masts;  then  as  man  began  to  see  the  method  of  beating  against  tlie 
wind,  yards,  sjirits,  and  booms  ivere  introduced,  and  a gradual  improvement  led  to  the 
sailing  vessels  of  the  present  day.  To-day  steam  has  largely  replaced  the  unreliable 
winds  in  navigation,  and  by  pushing  against  the  water  the  vessel  is  forced  in  the  desired 
direction,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  side-wheel  steamers,  so  well  adapted  to 
tlie  navigation  of  smooth  Avater,  shoAV  in  a certain  Avay  a return  to  the  primitive  roAV- 
boat,  the  paddles  being  moAmd  by  steam  instead  of  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  Avay  in  AAdiich  articulate  sjieech  arose  is  a question  concerning  Avhich  there  has  been 
much  discussion  and  much  dispute,  and  Avhich  to-day  is  far  from  being  settled.  All  races 
of  mankind  have  a spoken  language  by  Avhich,  Avith  more  or  less  ease,  their  thoughts  and 
emotions  can  be  expressed.  We  can  here  only  in  the  briefest  manner  consider  the  Avays 
in  Avhich  words  come  to  haA^e  their  present  meanings.  When  for  any  reason  tAvo  people 
find  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a conA'^ersation  in  the  usual  manner,  they  can  to  a limited 
extent  make  their  Avants  and  feelings  knoAvn  by  gestures,  and  among  these  ai-e  to  be 
included  not  only  the  motions  of  the  various  portions  of  the  body  and  the  expressions  of 
the  face,  but  also  certain  vocal  expressions  and  sounds,  as  oh  ! ah  ! puh  ! Avhich  itidicate 
certain  feelings  and  emotions.  By  a slight  enlargement  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“ gesture  language,”  imitative  words  can  be  included.  These  are  Avords  which  come  to 
have  their  signification  by  some  more  or  less  evident  resemblance  to  noises  and  sounds; 
among  them  might  be  mentioned  the  Sanskrit  kdka  for  croAV,  dunclu  for  drum,  the 
Chinese  mau  for  cat,  Avhile  in  our  own  language  many  similar  AVords,  such  as  sneeze, 
bubble,  Avhack,  etc.,  aauII  readily  suggest  themselves.  When  Ave  pass  beyond  this  gest- 
nre  language,  Ave  come  to  a stop.  We  can  trace  most  Avords  of  any  language  through 
their  various  phases  and  modifications  of  descent,  but  we  at  last  arrive  at  a point  Avhere 
all  progress  is  at  an  end.  Thus  Ave  can  folloAV  back  our  word  animal  through  the 
Latin  animus,  soul, or  mind,  to  the  Sanskrit  an,  to  breathe  or  live ; so  also  our  familiar 
book  goes  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  boce,  from  beoece,  the  beech-tree,  beechen  boards 
being  formerly  Avritten  upon ; and  the  word  library  may  be  traced  to  the  Latin,  the 
books  of  the  ancient  Romans  being  frequently  Avritten  upon  the  liber,  or  bark  of  trees. 
Thousands  of  similar  cases  could  be  adduced  in  Avhich,Avith  various  modifications  of 
sound  and  sense,  the  derivation  of  our  Avords  can  be  traced,  but  in  all,  except  the  gesture 
Avords,  Ave  finally  come  to  a full  stop  ; we  cannot  say  hoAV  the  Avords  originally  came 
to  have  their  resjAective  meanings,  Avhy  the  liber  of  the  Latin  and  the  beoece  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Avere  the  names  applied  to  the  bark  and  the  tree. 

Although  Ave  cannot  find  out  Avhy  the  words  originally  came  to  have  their  indi- 
vidual significations,  the  study  of  language  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  anthro- 
pologist. By  its.  aid  the  affinities  of  Avidely  separated  races  can  be  traced,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  even  the  history  of  their  travels  and  migrations  can  be  knoum.  Thus,  by 
the  aid  of  jjhilology,  or  the  science  of  language,  Ave  have  a knowledge  of  the  great 
Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  race,  the  distribution  and  relationships  of  its  component 
members,  and,  still  more,  Ave  can  trace  in  order  each  successive  migration  of  this  people 
from  their  home  in  Central  Asia,  learn  of  their  conquests,  and  even  tell  the  character  of 
the  tribes,  Avhether  nomadic  or  pastoral.  All  this  the  structure  of  language  tells  us, 
and  tells  it  of  times  concerning  which  both  history  and  tradition  are  silent.  From  the 
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fossils  embedded  in  the  rocks  geologists  tell  us  the  history  of  the  world,  and  here  lan- 
guage represents  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and  the  various  forms  and  modifications  of  the 
word-roots  and  the  structure  of  language  correspond  to  the  fossils  of  the  palaeon- 
tologist. 

Language  is  constantly  changing,  words  ai’e  altering  both  in  form  and  in  significa- 
tion, and  this  in  spite  of  such  conservative  agents  as  the  printing-press.  In  our  Eng- 
lish language,  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare  have  had  an  incalculable  influence 
in  restraining  the  natural  modifications  of  our  tongue ; yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
version  of  King  James,  though  in  daily  use  by  millions  of  people,  contains  many 
archaic  expressions  and  obsolete  words.  Other  languages  show  similar  modifications. 
Only  three  hundred  years  ago  Martin  Luther  could  still  write  that,  “ Gott  thue  nichts 
als  scblechtes,  und  das  Evangehum  sei  eine  kindische  Lehre  ” : “ God  does  nothing  but 
what  is  bad,  and  the  gospel  is  a childish  doctrine.”  But  at  that  time  schlecht  (bad) 
meant  something  schlichtes  (smooth,  honest,  upright),  as  in  the  idiom  “ recht  und 
schlecht”  (upright  and  downright),  and  kindish  (childish),  something  kindliches  (child- 
like), thus  altering  the  entire  force  of  the  sentence.  When  Avith  such  restraining 
influences  such  changes  are  seen  in  the  languages  of  the  present  time,  we  can  easily 
see  that  in  the  days  jjrevious  to  the  invention  of  printing  the  changes  must  have  been 
far  greater  and  far  more  rapidly  effected. 

Still,  in  the  Aryan  languages,  which  alone  have  been  submitted  to  exhaustive  and 
critical  study,  these  variations  follow  almost  universally  in  well-defined  paths,  and  so 
thoroughly  are  these  modifications  known  that  by  followdng  the  Laws  of  the 
brothers  Grimm,  we  can,  by  knowing  any  root  in  any  of  the  Aryan  tongues,  predict 
almost  exactly  the  form  it  will  take  in  any  other  language.  According  to  these  laws, 
which  need  not  be  given  here,  the  force  of  b in  the  Teutonic  tongues  is  represented  in 
the  Latin  by  /j  or  p,  and  cZA,  or  th  (the  sound  for  which  our  Latin  alphabet  affords  no 
simple  sign),  by  simple  t,  etc.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  hrodhor.,  brother,  appears  under 
certain  conditions  in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome  fisf rater ; while  the  German 
boy,  is  in  the  Latin  represented  by  pupus.  This  connection  is  common  not  only  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin,  but,  more  or  less  clearly  marked,  to  almost  all  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  The  same  general  modifications  are  found  among  the  other  races 
of  the  earth  whenever  we  study  them  thoroughly,  and  the  Polynesian  dialects  show 
many  similar  instances,  h and  A,  I and  cZ,  being  frequently  interchanged. 

Let  us  follow  out  a single  example  more  fully.  The  languages  of  Italy,  Wallachia, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  a common  ancestor  in  the  Latin,  and  although 
these  languages  show  some  marked  differences,  still  they  are  all  closely  related,  and 
they  show  strong  resemblances,  not  only  to  each  other,  but  still  more  to  the  parent 
tongue.  Dr.  Tylor  gives  the  following  proverbs  which  show  clearly  these  relationships, 
the  grammatical  construction  being  somewhat  modified  to  show  more  clearly  the  essen- 
tial identity ; — 

Italian. 

E meglio  un  uovo  oggi  che  una  gallina  domani. 

Est  melius  unam  ovum  hodie  quid  una  gallina  domande. 

i.  e.  Better  an  egg  to-day  than  a hen  to-morrow. 

Chi  va  jiiano  va  sano,  chi  va  sano  va  lontano. 

Qui  vadit  planum  vadit  sanum,  qui  vadit  sanum  vadit  longum. 

i.  e.  He  Avho  goes  gently  goes  safe,  he  who  goes  safe  goes  far. 
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Spanish. 

Quien  canta  sus  males  espanta. 

Quern  cantat  suos  malos  expav{ere). 
i.  e.  He  who  sings  frightens  away  his  ills. 

For  la  calle  cle  despues  se  va  a la  casa  de  nunca. 

Her  illam  callem  de  de-expost  se  vadit  ad  illam  casam  de  nunquam. 
i.  e.  By  the  street  of  by-and-by  one  goes  to  the  house  of  never. 

French. 

Un  tiens  vaut  mieux  que  deux  tu  I’auras. 

Umim  tene  valet  melius  quod  duos  tu  ilium  habere-haies. 
i.  e.  One  take-it  is  worth  more  than  two  thou-shalt-have-its. 

Parler  de  la  corde  dans  la  maison  d’un  pendu. 

Parabola  de  illam  chordam  de  intus  illam  mansionem  de  unum  pend{o). 
i.  e.  To  talk  of  a rope  in  the  house  of  a hanged  man. 

Taking  another  example,  the  verb  “ to  be,”  we  have  in  the  same  group  of  Romance 
languages  the  following  declinations  of  the  present  indicative : — 


Latin. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

French. 

I am 

sum 

sono 

soy 

SOU 

suis 

Thou  art 

es 

sei 

eres 

es 

es 

He  is 

est 

e 

es 

he 

est 

We  are 

sumus 

siamo 

somos 

somos 

sommes 

You  are 

estis 

siete 

sois 

sois 

6tes  (estes) 

They  are 

sunt 

sono 

son 

sao 

sont 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  these  last  four  forms  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 

Now  were  all  knowledge  of  the  Latin  forgotten,  still  by  the  critical  study  of  the 
Romance  languages  it  would  be  possible  in  a great  measure  to  reconstruct  it,  the  modi- 
fications of  the  derivatives  in  the  different  languages  being  such  as  by  comjiarison 
Avould  clearly  indicate  the  parent  form.  Of  course  such  a reproduction  would  of 
necessity  ignore  the  niceties  of  inflection  and  the  details  of  grammatical  construction ; 
still  the  results  would  not  vary  very  widely  from  the  truth.  So  in  the  same  way  we 
find  that  the  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  tongues  have  many  points  in  common 
from  which  we  can  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  ancestral  form,  and  then 
on  turning  to  India  we  find  in  the  S.anskrit  a language, which,  in  a less  modified  condi- 
tion, pi’eserves  the  roots  and  construction  of  the  ancient  Aryan  tongue,  and  which  thus 
fonns  a most  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  all  of  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues. 

Taking  the  same  vei'b  as  before,  we  give  the  only  illustration  our  space  will  allow 
in  the  following  set  of  paradigms,  omitting  for  convenience  the  dual : — 


Doric  Greek. 

Lithuanian. 

Zend. 

Sanskrit. 

I arn 

ififji. 

esmi 

ahmi 

asmi 

Thou  art 

iaal 

esse 

ahi 

asi 

He  is 

iajl 

esti 

aste 

asti 

AVe  are 

eafjig 

esmi 

hmahi 

’smas 

You  are 

iaii 

este 

stha 

’stha 

They  are 

ivrl 

(esti) 

henti 

santi 
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In  some  cases  the  linguistic  variations  are  so  considerable  that  as  yet  all  attempts  to 
use  language  for  showing  more  than  tribal  relations  have  proved  futile.  Wlien  the 
same  study  has  been  spent  upon  them  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  Aryan  tongues,  it 
may  be  that  the  results,  anthropologically  considered,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  evidences 
derived  from  linguistic  studies  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  that  they  have  to  be 
weighed  and  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  evidence  of  different  character ; and, 
for  this  reason,  that  occasionally  a race  entirely  loses  its  own  language  and  adopts  that 
of  another,  along  with  its  traditions  and  ceremonies.  A notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
“Black  Jews  of  India,”  who  a quarter  of  a century  ago  were  often  cited  as  an  example 
of  a change  of  color  and  of  features  under  the  influence  of  a tropical  climate,  a view 
Avhich  has  since  been  shown  to  be  totally  en’oneous.  It  is  a case  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  would  be  afforded  were  a similar  argument  based  upon  the  English-speak- 
ing blacks  of  Jamaica.  Language  alone  in  such  a case  is  misleading.  Physical  charac- 
ters are  more  important,  and  place  a check  upon  wrong  conclusions. 

The  art  of  expressing  words  in  written  characters  belongs  to  a late  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  possibly  it  is  from  this  fact  that  we  are  able  to  trace  more  or  less  clearly  and 
distinctly  its  development.  Writing  doubtless  began  by  presenting  the  idea  by  means 
of  pictures,  and,  even  further,  the  statement  of  Humboldt  that, “in  fact,  gesture,  desti- 
tute of  sound,  is  a species  of  writing,”  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  and  we  actually 
find  that  the  peojfle  who  excel  in  conveying  their  ideas  by  means  of  gestures  are  at  the 
same  time  proficients  in  picture-writing.  The  North  American  Indians  are  adepts  at 
this  art,  and  will  express  their  ideas  very  clearly  by  pictures,  though  of  course  the 
verbs  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  Now  from  this  primitive  picture-language 
one  finds  in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  the  i^ictures  have  become  conventionalized, 
and  each  is  used  to  represent  an  idea  or  a word.  Such  is  the  case  in  China,  and 
partially  so  in  Egypt  and  Mexico.  In  the  Chinese  character  the  traces  of  the  picture 
origin  have  become  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  conventionalizing  process,  while 
in  the  other  two  countries  mentioned  the  picture  origin  of  the  signs  can  still  be  recog- 
nized. But  though  these  last  two  languages  are  not  in  this  respect  so  far  advanced, 
in  another  they  are  of  a higher  character  in  that  they  are  partially  phonetic ; that  is, 
while  in  pax’t  they  express  ideas  by  symbols,  they  also  use  certain  characters  for  sound, 
thus  resembling  to  a certain  extent  the  oi-dinary  written  languages.  In  the  Mexican 
writing  this  phoneticism  is  usually  syllabic,  and  closely  resembles  the  rebus  Avhich 
occupies  an  important  position  in  the  puzzle  columns  of  our  children’s  papers.  Here, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  what  was  originally  a serious  occupation  remains  as  a children’s 
pastime.  Literally  read  the  pictures  mean  nothing,  but  by  combining  the  syllables  in 
proper  order  sense  is  produced  which  frequently  has  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  real  meaning  of  the  pictures.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  symbols  is  as  yet 
very  deficient,  yet  some  instances  of  both  picture-writing  in  its  primitive  condition  and 
in  the  derived  phonetic  style  may  prove  of  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrative. 
One  of  the  Mexican  kings,  Itzcoatl,  “knife-snake,”  is  represented  by  a 2ucture  of  a 
snake,  its  back  set  Avith  obsidian  knives.  The  same  name  is  also  Avritten  in  a different 
Avay ; here  Ave  have  an  instrument  with  blades  of  obsidian,  ; an  earthen  pot, 

co{mitr),  and  the  sign  for  water,  a{tl).  This  is  true  phonetic  Avriting,  for  the  name  is  to 
be  read  not  according  to  the  sense,  “knife — kettle — Avater,”but  rather  according  to  the 
sound,  Itzcoatl.  Many  such  examples  are  gi\’en,  but  one  more  must  ansAver  our  jiAir- 
pose.  The  Spanish  missionaries  had  great  diflticulty  in  making  their  Indian  converts 
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“ remember  their  Pater-nosters  and  Ave-Marias,  seeing  that  the  words  were  of  course 
mere  nonsense  to  them,  and  were  lielped  out  by  tiie  Indians  themselves,  who  substituted 
Aztec  words  as  near  in  sound  as  might  be  to  the  Latin,  and  wrote  down  the  pictured 
equivalents  for  these  words,  Avhich  enabled  them  to  remember  the  required  formulas,” 
Thus  M.  Aubin  has  found  a Pater-noster  made  with  a flag,  pan(tli),  a stone,  a 

prickly- pear,  noch{tli),  and  the  stone  te{tl)  again,  which  would  read  Pa^te-noch-te. 
Amen  was  similarly  written  with  the  sign  for  water,  a{tl),  combined  with  the  aloe, 
me{tl),  reading  ametl,  a tolerable  substitute  for  amen. 

These  are  examples  of  jjicture  and  syllabic  writing,  but  among  the  Egyptians  we  find . 
in  addition  a use  of  symbols  as  letters,  and  their  origin  in  many  cases  is  easily  traced, 
A pointed  oval  is  readily  seen  to  be  a conventionalized  picture  of  a mouth,  and  so  in 
the  hieroglyphics  it  always  stood  for  mouth,  but  with  time  it  came  to  be  used  sylla- 
bically ; it  stood  for  ro,  and  finally  simply  for  the  letter  r,  or  I,  which  they  regarded  as 
the  same.  The  owl  they  called  moulay,  and  hence  a picture  of  this  bird  of  wisdom 
came  to  stand  for  our  letter  m.  So  far  so  good;  but  they  were  not  content  with  hav- 
ing a single  sign  for  a letter,  and  hence  we  have  an  eagle,  a leaf  of  a water-plant,  and 
an  arm  and  hand  as  far  as  the  elbow,  for  a;  t is  represented  by  three  signs,  and  m by 
four,  etc.  By  being  written  raj^idly  these  signs  came  to  be  greatly  altered  in  their 
shaj)e,  until  at  last  it  sometimes  becomes  difficult  to  trace  their  origin,  but  enough  is 
known  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  all  originated  in  this  way. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Egyptian  writing,  the  use  of  symbols  and  determinatives,  such  being  entirely  foreign  to 
the  present  discussion.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  it  is  claimed  that  essentially  similar 
letters  exist  in  the  Aztec  inscriptions,  but  they  as  yet  are  but  little  known. 

From  these  cursive  letters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  been  derived  the  alphabet 
of  the  Greeks,  and  by  descent, in  turn,part  of  the  Roman  characters,  and  of  course  our 
English  alphabet.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  adjoining  diagram,  while  those  inter- 
ested can  trace  the  origin  of  still  other  letters  by  the  aid  .of  Birch’s  Egyptian  Grammar 
and  Dictionary. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  that  in  the  extent  to  which  a people  could  enu- 
merate we  can  have  a test  of  their  intellectual  capacity  and  their  felative  position  in  the 
scale  of  advancement ; and  to  a large  extent  this  is  true.  Even  our  common  expression 
for  stupidity,  “ don’t  know  beans,”  is  but  the  relic  of  an  older  saw,  “ he  does  not  know 
how  many  beans  make  five.”  And  so  when  we  consider  the  tribes  wliich  have  made 
the  least  advancement  towai'd  civilization  we  find  that  as  a rule  they  have  but  a limited 
series  of  numerals.  The  Tongans,or  Friendly  Islanders, form  one  of  the  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as  they  really  have  numerals  from  one  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  it  is  in 
connection  with  their  aritlnnetical  capacity  that  a comical  error  occurred : “ Labillar- 
diere,  the  French  explorer,  by  dint  of  questioning  got  from  them  numbers  up  to  one 
thousand  billions,  which  were  duly  published,  but  proved,  on  later  examination,  to  be 
]>artly  nonsense  words,  and  partly  indelicate  expressions,  so  that  the  supi^osed  series  of 
high  numerals  forms  at  once  a little  vocabulary  of  Tongan  indecency,  and  a warning 
as  to  the  probable  results  of  taking  down  unchecked  answers  from  question-worried 
savages.” 

With  our  constant  drill  in  arithmetical  calculation,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  we  can  a])preciate  the  mathematical  deficiencies  of  some  of  the  lower  tribes 
of  mankind,  and  the  really  great  advance  they  have  made  in  attaining  even  to  their 
present  status.  A quotation  from  Galton’s  “Trojneal  South  Africa”  admirably  illus- 
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trates  the  numerical  attainments  of  one  of  the  South-African  tribes : “ Wlien  inquiries 
are  made  about  how  many  days’  journey  off  a place  may  be,  their  ignorance  of  all  nu- 
merical ideas  is  very  annoying.  In  practice,  whatever  they  may  possess  in  their  language, 
they  certainly  use  no  numeral  greater  than  three.  When  they  wish  to  express  four, 
they  take  to  their  fingers,  which  are  to  them  as  formidable  instruments  of  calculation  as 
a sliding  rule  is  to  an  English  schoolboy.  They  puzzle  very  much  after  five,  because 
no  spare  hand  remains  to  grasp  and  secure  the  fingers  that  are  required  for  units.  Yet 
they  seldom  lose  oxen  ; the  way  in  which  they  discover  the  loss  of  one  is  not  by  the 
number  of  the  herd  being  diminished,  but  by  the  absence  of  a face  they  know.  When 
bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep  must  be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two 
sticks  of  tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a 
Damara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four  sticks.  I have  done  so,  and  seen  a man 
put  two  of  the  sticks  apart  and  take  a sight  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  was  about  to  sell. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  one  was  honestly  paid  for,  and  finding  to  his  surprise  that 
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- Evolution  of  Letters. 

exactly  tAvo  sticks  remained  in  hand  to  settle  the  account  for  the  other  sheep,  he  would 
be  afflicted  with  doubts.  The  transaction  seemed  to  come  out  too  ‘jiat’  to  be  correct, 
and  he  would  refer  back  to  the  first  couple  of  sticks,  and  then  his  mind  got  hazy  and 
confused,  and  Avandered  from  one  sheep  to  the  other,  and  he  broke  off  the  transaction 
until  tAVO  sticks  Avere  placed  in  his  hand  and  one  sheep  driven  aAvay,  and  then  the  other 
two  sticks  given  him,  and  the  second  sheep  driven  aAvay.  When  a Damara’s  mind  is 
bent  upon  number,  it  is  too  much  occupied  to  dAvell  upon  quantity.  Thus,  a heifer  is 
bought  from  a man  for  ten  sticks  of  tobacco,  his  large  hands  being  placed  on  the  ground 
and  a stick  placed  upon  each  finger.  He  gathers  up  the  tobacco,  the  size  of  the  mass 
pleases  him,  and  the  bargain  is  struck.  You  then  want  to  buy  a second  heifer;  the 
same  process  is  gone  thi-ough  Avith,  but  half  sticks  instead  of  Avhole  sticks  are  put  upon 
his  fingers ; the  man  is  equally  satisfied  at  the  time,  but  occasionally  finds  it  out  and 
complains  the  next  day. 

“ Once  Avhile  I watched  a Damara  floundering  hopelessly  in  a calculation  on  one 
side  of  me,  I observed  Dinah,  my  spaniel,  equally  embarrassed  on  the  other.  She  Avas 
VOL.  vr. — 2 
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overlooking  half  a dozen  of  her  new-born  puppies  Avhicli  had  been  removed  two  or  three 
times  from  her,  and  her  anxiety  was  excessive,  as  she  tried  to  find  out  if  they  were  all 
present,  or  if  any  were  missing.  She  kept  puzzling  and  running  her  eyes  over  them, 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  could  not  satisfy  herself.  She  evidently  had  a vague 
notion  of  counting,  but  the  figure  was  too  large  for  her  brain.  Taking  the  two  as  they 
stood,  dog  and  Damara,  the  comparison  reflected  no  great  honor  on  the  man.” 

Among  the  Australians  and  some  tribes  of  South  America  we  find  that  even  five  is 
a number  for  which  no  special  Avord  is  knoAvn.  Thus,  the  Queenslander  counts  1, 
ganar ; 2,  burla  ; 3,  hurla  ganar  {i.  e.,  2-(-l);  4,  hitrla  burla  (2-1-2);  for  fiAm  they 
use  the  same  word  Avhich  at  other  times  means  many.  Still,  although  lacking  higher 
numerals,  these  savages  can  count  beyond  these  limits,  for  they  call  into  use  that  most 
natural  method,  checking  off  by  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  tribes  Avhose  mathematical 
attainmejits  are  a little  higher  than  these  last  this  finger  system  acquires  a greater 
development ; for  five  the  term  “ hand  ” is  used ; for  ten  “ both  hands,”  or  “ half  a 
man,”  and  for  tAventy  “both  hands  and  feet,”  or  “man,”  thus  indicating  the  tAventy 
digits  on  the  extremities.  In  the  same  system  forty  Avould  be  indicated  by  “tAvo  men,” 
and  so  on.  In  forming  the  intermediate  numbers,  a great  similarity  is  found  among 
saA’ages  in  all  parts  of  the  Avorld  ; thus,  the  Tamanacs  of  the  Orinoco  express  six  by  “ one 
of  the  other  hand,”  and  the  Greenlanders  fifty-three  by  “ on  the  third  man  on  the  first 
foot  three.”  In  most  cases  it  is  Aitterly  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  names  for 
the  numbers,  but  in  a feAv  cases  they  are  seen  to  be  deriAmd  from  this  ancient  type. 
Thus  in  Malayan  Polynesia  the  use  of  the  Avord  lima  and  its  derivatives  is  almost 
universal  for  five,  Avhile  it  is  only  in  a more  restricted  area  that  the  AVord  retains  its 
primitive  signification  of  “hand.”  In  the  Vei  language  of  West  Africa  mo  bdnde 
is  noAV  used  for  tAventy,  but  the  natives  have  forgotten  that  the  term  originally 
meant  “ a person  is  finished.”  The  Zulus  also  have  a similar  system ; thus,  seven  is 
indicated  by  the  A'arious  forms  of  the  A'erb  komba.,  to  point;  one  hand  and  the  thumb 
of  the  other  hand  being  already  enumerated,  the  index  or  pointing  finger  comes  next. 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  are  amusing.  Thus,  literally  translated,  the  Avords  amahasi 
akombile  mean  “ the  horses  ha\m  pointed,”  but  in  reality  the  intent  is  “ seven  horses.” 
This  use  of  the  digits  in  counting  has  resulted  in  the  quinary,  decimal  or  vigesimal 
systems  found  in  all  countries.  Thus  Ave  habitually  use  the  decimal,  but  occasionally 
lajjse  into  that  founded  upon  tAventy,  as  Avhen  we  say  “ three  score  and  ten,”  etc.  In 
France  the  remains  of  this  vigesimal  system  are  even  more  in  use  than  Avith  us,  as  when 
qaatrcr-mngts  (four  tAventies)  is  used  instead  of  huitante  (eighty),  and  soixante-treize 
for  seventy-three.  In  speech  Ave  never  use  the  quinary  system,  but  in  Avriting  numbers 
according  to  the  Roman  method  it  is  in  use,  as  VI  (5-(-l)  for  six,  etc.  Thus  has  arisen 
our  decimal  system,  a method  not  nearly  so  convenient  as  that  employing  tAvelve  as  its 
basis.  In  substituting  figures  for  the  names  of  numbers  another  great  advance  Avas 
made,  and  the  various  steps  in  the  process  shoAV  exactly  the  same  development  that  Ave 
have  already  pointed  out  in  so  many  instances. 

In  leaving  this  interesting  subject,  the  development  of  culture,  AAdiich  has  been  thus 
briefiy  summarized,  the  Avriter  Avould  again  acknoAvledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  Avorks 
of  Waitz,  Peschel,  and  especially  those  of  Tylor,  Avhere  more  complete  accounts  may 
be  found,  though  in  the  following  pages  are  given  facts  sufficient  to  prove  all  the  gener- 
alizations of  this  Introduction. 


THE  AUSTRALIANS. 

The  questions  as  to  when,  where,  ami  liow  the 
human  species  arose  have  not  as  yet  received 
complete  and  satisfactory  answers,  and  perha])S 
never  Avill  be  conclusively  settled.  The  native 
Australian  is,  however,  possibly  the  least  advanced 
toward  civilization  of  any  race  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  within  recent  times  has  retained 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  primitive  man;  and, 
as  the  German  anthroj)ologist  Peschel  declares 
“that  the  Australians  are  (ethnologically)  the 
oldest  ])eople  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,” 
we  may  well  begin  our  survey  of  the  races  of 
mankind  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  southern 
continent. 

In  her  fauna  Australia  also  represents  an 
older  age,  and  by  the  predominance  of  marsui)ial 
animals  is  widely  removed  from  her  immediate  neighbors,  and  so  it  is  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  human  species  to  be  found  there.  They  differ  widely  in  ])hysical  char- 
acters, in  language,  and  in  customi,  frojn  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  New  Guinea, 
and  even  of  Tasmania,  though  only  a short  space  intervenes  between  them. 
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William  Dami^ier,  an  English  sailor,  landed  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Australia  in 
1688,  and  his  quaint  account  is  one  of  the  first  we  have  of  these  antipodeans:  “The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  the  miserablest  people  in  the  world.  The  Hodmadods  of 
Monomatapa,  though  a nasty  people,  yet  for  wealth  are  gentlemen  to  these  who  have 
no  houses  and  skin  garments,  sheep,  poultry,  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  ostrich  eggs,  &c., 
as  the  Hodmadods  have ; and,  setting  aside  their  humane  shajje,  they  differ  but  little 
from  brutes.  They  are  tall,  strait-bodied,  and  thin,  with  small,  long  limbs.  Tliey 
have  great  heads,  round  foreheads,  and  great  brows.  Their  eyelids  are  always  half 
closed,  to  keep  the  flies  out  of  their  eyes;  they  being  so  troublesome  here,  that  no 
fanning  will  keep  them  from  coming  to  ones  face,  and,  without  the  assistance  of  both 
hands  to  keep  them  off,  they  will  creej)  into  ones  nostrils;  and  mouth  too,  if  the 
lips  are  not  shut  very  close.  So  tliat  from  their  infancy,  being  thus  annoyed  with  these 
insects,  they  do  never  open  their  eyes  as  do  other  people ; and  therefore  they  cannot 
see  far,  unless  they  hold  up  their  heads  as  if  they  were  looking  at  somewhat  over  them. 
They  have  great  bottle-noses,  pretty  full  lips,  and  wide  mouths.  The  two  fore  teeth 
of  their  upper  jaw  are  wanting  in  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  old  and  young : 
whether  they  draw  them  out  I know  not : neither  have  they  any  beard.  They  are  long 
visaged,  and  of  a very  unpleasant  asjject ; having  no  one  graceful  feature  in  their  faces. 
Their  hair  is  black,  short,  and  curl’d,  like  that  of  the  negroes ; and  not  long  and  lank 
like  the  common  Indians.  The  colour  of  their  skins,  both  of  their  faces  and  the  rest  of 
the  body,  is  coal  black,  like  that  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea.” 

From  this  and  many  similar  accounts  we  have  come  to  look  upon  the  miserable 
creatures  on  King  George  Sound,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Australia,  wasted  to 
skeletons,  with  slender  limbs  and  great  pot-bellies,  as  types  of  the  Australian  race. 
Still  other  accounts  vary  widely  from  these.  Lanesborough,  Stuart,  and  MacKinlay 
use  nearly  the  same  terms  in  describing  the  stately  and  athletic  appearance  of  the 
natives  of  the  interior  and  of  Queensland,  while  the  accounts  of  Commodore  Wilkes 
and  Dr.  Pickering,  of  the  United  States  exploring  expedition,  exhibit  a wide  variation, 
the  latter  noticing  their  fine  forms,  while  Wilkes  says:  — 

“ The  natives  are  of  middle  height,  perhaps  a little  above  it ; they  are  slender  in 
make,  with  long  arms  and  legs.  From  their  wandering  life,  irregular  habits,  and  bad 
food  they  are  extremely  meagre ; and  as  their  thinness  is  accompanied  by  considerable 
]jrotuberance  of  the  abdomen,  it  gives  the  figure  a distorted  and  singular  appearance. 
The  cast  of  the  face  is  between  the  African  and  Malay ; the  forehead  usually  narrow 
and  high  ; the  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep  set ; the  nose  much  depressed  at  the  upper 
part  between  the  eyes,  and  widened  at  the  base,  which  is  done  in  infancy  by  the 
mother,  the  natural  shape  being  of  an  aquiline  form;  tbe  cheek-bones  are  high,  the 
mouth  large,  and  furnished  with  strong,  well-set  teeth ; the  chin  frequently  retreats ; 
the  neck  is  thin  and  short.  Their  colour  usually  ap])roaches  chocolate,  a deej)  umber,  or 
reddish-black,  varying  much  in  shade ; and  individuals  of  pure  blood  are  sometimes  as 
light-colored  as  mulattoes.  Their  most  striking  distinction  is  their  hair,  which  is  like 
that  of  dark-haired  Europeans,  although  more  silky.  It  is  fine,  disposed  to  curl,  and 
gives  them  a totally  different  appearance  from  the  African,  and  also  from  the  Malay, 
and  American  Indian.  Most  of  them  have  thick  beards  and  whiskers,  and  they  are 
more  hairy  than  the  whites.” 

It  would  appear  from  this,  and  other  evidence  to  be  presented  further  on,  that  the 
Australian  stock  is  not  so  ]>ure  as  has  been  claimed.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
at  least  two  types  exist.  The  races  of  the  western  coast,  being  furthest  removed  from 
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civilization  and  from  contact  with  the  Polynesians,  are  j^hysically  and  mentally  lower 
than  the  tribes  of  the  south,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  to  be  accorded  a j)osition 
inferior  to  that  of  the  allied  natives  of  Queensland.  Whether  or  no  these  are  in  reality 
distinct  races,  it  is  claimed  by  Topinard  that  two  types  exist.  Muller  and  Peschel 
would  explain  this  by  saying  that  the  southwestern  tribes  present  the  primitive 
Australian  race,  while  further  to  the  east  and  north  foreign  immigration  has  had  its 
effect.  Peschel  says,  “The  sleek  hair  and  deeply-jdaced  eyes,  Avhich  are  found  in  the 
natives  of  the  Coburg  Peninsula  (North  Australia),  indicate  an  admixture  of  jMalays, 
who  come  there  as  trepang  fishers.  The  Macassar  tongue  is  spoken  by  many  natives, 
while  the  existence  of  rock-markings  in  Buginese  or  Macassar  characters  were  further 
indications  of  a Malay  presence.” 

Miiller  expresses  himself  in  a similar 
manner,  and  — Avhat  Topinard  denies 
— attributes  the  physique  and  mus- 
cular development  to  the  food  of  the 
region.  According  to  this  one  should 
find  the  best  physical  development  on 
the  sea-coast  and  on  the  rivers  Avhere 
food  is  plenty,  which  is  only  partly 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  traA  - 
ellers.  The  smallest  natives  seen  by 
Captain  Cook  lived  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  most  miserable  as  yet  knoAvn 
are  those  seen  by  Captain  Sturt  on 
Hood’s  Creek  in  Central  Australia. 

All  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert  Avhich 
Ca])tain  Sturt  met,  Avith  the  excej)- 
tion  of  those  on  Cooper’s  Creek,  Avere 
more  degraded  than  the  hill  tribes, 
from  Avhich  they  presented  no  marked 
physical  difference.  Lesson  gives  the 
stature  of  two  tribes  of  the  east  coast 
as  five  feet  tAvo  inches ; and  Oldfield 
met  natiA'es  four  feet  nine  inches  in 
height.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natives 
near  Cooper’s  Creek  will  average  five 
feet  nine  inches ; Avhile  Mr.  Stuart,  in  crossing  the  continent,  met  Avith  one  six  feet  nine 
inches ; and  Alfred  Lortsch  saw  on  Clarence  River  a Avoman  seven  feet  in  height.  From 
these  figures  Topinard  has  made  out  a race  of  dwarfs,  and  a larger  and  more  numerous 
stock,  with  an  average  height  of  five  feet  seven  inches.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a great  similarity  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Australia. 

The  tribes  which  have  not  lost  their  primiti\m  character  are  not  so  repulsive  as 
those  Avho  have  deteriorated,  as  is  ahvays  the  case,  by  contact  Avith  the  Avhites.  They 
are  mostly  slender  and  tall,  well-proportioned,  and  have  a proud  carriage.  The  counte- 
nance of  the  men  is  usually  serious  and  morose,  Avhile  that  of  the  Avomen  is  much 
brighter  and  more  contented  in  appearance.  In  fact,  many  claim  to  trace  an  oriental 
type  of  feature,  while  some  missionaries,  Avith  an  utter  ignorance  of  anthropology,  have 
endeavored  to  identify  them  with  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 


Fig.  5.  — Australian  (Boouooreng  tribe). 
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Occasionally,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  j)aragons  of  beauty  and 
physical  develojmrent  occur,  but  they  are  not  coinnion.  The  limbs  are  generally  tliin 
and  slender;  the  hands  and  feet  long;  the  toes  intunied,  while  the  belly  frequently  is 
very  large  and  prominent.  The  women  in  their  early  years  are  frequently  good- 
looking,  but  they  soon  show  the  effects  of  age  ; and  at  thirty  they  have  faded,  the  face 
is  wrinkled,  the  body  shrunken,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  become,  as  James  Brown  has 
called  them,  patterns  of  ugliness. 


Tlie  skull,  when  not  artificially 
deformed  (as  is  often  the  case,  and 
more  frequently  with  men  than  with 
women),  is  in  general  small  and 
long,  or  dolichocephalic.  The  ce- 
phalic index,  according  to  Paul 
Broca,  the  Parisian  anthroj)ologist, 
is  from  71.49  to  71.G.  A single 
brachycephalic  skull  is  not  known. 
In  the  capacity  of  their  skulls  the 
Australians  rank  the  lowest  of  all 
mankind ; the  average  is  about  7 6 
cubic  inches,  the  smallest  about  G4 
cubic  inches,  while  the  largest  does 
not  equal  that  of  the  lowest  Euro- 
])ean  peasant.  Professor  Flower, 
in  one  hundred  and  nine  Austi'a- 
lian  skulls,  obtained  an  average 
capacity  of  76  cubic  inches,  while 
a number  of  skulls  of  Europeans 
gave  him  an  average  of  97.6  inches. 
The  smallest  skull  of  the  Australian 
series  (a  female)  had  a capacity  of 
only  62.85  cubic  inches.  Dr.  Gus- 
tave LeBon  has  pointed  out  an  in- 
teresting fact,  that  the  difference  in 
the  capacities  of  the  lai-gest  and 
smallest  skulls  of  a race  varies 
directly  with  the  relative  intellect- 
ual rank  of  the  race.  Thus  in  the 
modern  Germans  this  difference 
amounts  to  over  40  cubic  inches,  in  the  Australian  barely  20,  and  in  the  gorilla,  ])o.s- 
sibly  the  highest  anthropoid  ape,  only  to  12  cubic  inches.  The  bones  of  the  Aus- 
tralian’s skull  are  exceedingly  thick,  the  superciliary  ridges  prominent.  The  forehead 
retreats,  while  the  jaws  are  jn’orninent.  The  nose  at  the  base  is  small  and  depressed 
between  the  eyes,  but  below  it  is  large,  and  somewhat  pressed  in,  but  is  not  so  crooked 
as  in  the  neighboring  Papuans.  The  mouth  is  large  and  shapeless,  the  teeth  beautiful, 
strong,  and  white.  The  three  upper  back-teeth  generally  have  three  roots,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  with  Europeans.  The  li])S  are  red  and  swollen,  and  the  chin  small, 
flattened,  and  retreating. 

The  Australian  is  very  hairy,  not  only  on  the  head,  but  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 


Fig.  6.  — Australian  (Goulbourn  tribe). 
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men  have  a luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  the  chin  and  cheeks,  while  the  eyebrows  are 
very  thick  and  shaggy.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  glossy  and  pitchy  black,  but  not 
woolly  like  that  of  the  negro.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  so  dark  that  the  name,  “black 
men,”  of  the  colonists’  is  not  inappropriate,  yet  it  is  far  from  black,  but  rather  a lighter 
or  darker  coffee-brown,  and  occasionally  individuals  occur  as  light  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fiji  Islands.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  rendered  darker  by  the  practice  of  rubbing  in 
charcoal  and  dark  earth,  mixed  with  fish-oil,  as  a i)rotection  against  the  sun’s  rays,  and 
this,  on  becoming  rancid,  does  not  make  the  blacks  more  agreeable  to  civilized  noses. 

The  Australians  mature  very  rapidly,  and  at  ten  or  twelve  years  are  fully  developed. 
The  extent  of  life  is  usually  fifty  years,  but  occasionally  a greater  age  is  attained. 
Epidemics  are  unknown  among  them,  and  rheumatism  was  the  only  ailment  which 
James  Morrill  observed  in  a seventeen  years’  sojourn  among  them.  Others  tell  of  skin 
diseases,  fever,  inflammation,  and  affections  of  the  lungs.  Contact  with  Europeans  has 
brought  in  other  diseases ; and  intemperance  and  other  vices  have  diminished  their 


Figs.  7 and  8.  — Front  and  side  views  of  an  Australian  skull. 


numbers.  Influenza  yearly  carries  off  its  victims ; and  lastly,  there  is  a peculiar  dis- 
ease in  which  the  flesh  of  the  arms  and  legs  wastes  away,  and  the  afflicted  limbs  appear 
like  rubber-covered  skeletons.  Like  elephantiasis,  this  disease  results  from  lying  on  the 
damp  earth. 

The  opinions  of  travellers  and  observers  regarding  the  mental  and  moral  status 
of  the  Australians  vary  as  widely  as  do  their  accounts  of  them  physical  characteristics. 
Yet,  varying  as  they  do,  all  agree  that  intellectually  they  stand  at  the  lowest  place  in 
the  human  series,  a few  tribes  only  forming  a possible  excejition.  Compared  with  the 
highest  brutes,  Ave  can  speak  of  their  evident  superiority,  but  when  brought  into  con- 
trast with  civilized  man  they  are  seen  to  be  very  Ioav  indeed.  There  is  not  known 
to-day  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a people  in  its  primitive  condition,  Avholly  barbarous, 
without  intelligence,  without  moral  sensibilities,  and  Avithout  any  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  Indeed,  for  such  a being  the  name  man  Avould  be  a misnomer.  The  Aus- 
tralians, though  occupying  the  loAvest  place  among  mankind,  still  belong  to  the  human 
species;  but  their  mental  faculties  attain  a higher  development  than  do  their  moral 
perceptions,  a condition  Avhich  is  also  found  among  brutes,  where  the  intellect  far 
exceeds  the  power  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong. 
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The  character  of  the  “black  fellows,”  as  the  settlers  call  them,  or  “black  men,”  as 
they  prefer  to  be  called,  is  full  of  contradictions.  On  the  whole,  when  not  provoked, 
they  are  good-natured,  unselfish,  and  peaceable;  but  Avithout  any  exciting  cause  they 
occasionally  become  quarrelsome  and  deceitful.  Their  rage  when  aroused  is,  for  the 

time  being,  boundless,  and  they  give 


themselves  ujr  to  their  ])assions  with- 
out restraint.  At  such  times,  Avithout 
a thought,  the  native  Avill  kill  his 
master,  his  benefactor,  or  his  friend. 
After  a time  they  apparently  regain 
their  former  good-nature,  though  they 
are  apt  to  hold  a grudge  against  the 
person  Avho  has  injured  them.  When 
in  their  fits  of  passion  all  that  can  re- 
strain them  is  the  fear  Avhich  arises 
from  the  superiority  of  the  Avhites. 
In  the  Avild  state  they  have  a certain 
amount  of  A'alor,  and  Avill  fight  until 
they  learn  the  deadly  effects  of  gun- 
poAvder.  The  most  Avarlike  tribes  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carpen- 
ter’s Bay ; those  in  the  south  being 
less  quarrelsome  and  less  cruel.  At 
times  the  Australians  commit  acts  of 
great  cruelty,  the  killing  of  infants 
and  the  aged,  coupled  Avith  cannibal- 
ism, being  in  \mgue.  Still,  these  acts 
are  perpetrated  A\dth  a perfect  moral 
indifference,  the  victims  in  most  cases 
being  fully  resigned  to  their  fate. 

They  are  conscious  of  their  own 
Aveakness  and  inferiority,  and  recog- 
nize that  they  are  best  fitted  for  the 
savage  state.  They  are  respectful,  of 
gentle  disposition,  contented,  regard- 
ing the  AAdiites  with  a childlike  con- 
fidence, Avhich  makes  them  many 
friends.  Kindness  pleases  them,  and 
they  seek  to  I’epay  Avith  slight  favors 
and  services.  Neumeyer  praises  their 
honesty,  truthfulness,  and  obedience,  their  frugal  habits  and  obliging  disposition. 
Towards  each  other  they  are  generosity  personified,  being  ready  to  share  the  last 
morsel  with  their  neighbor.  In  fact,  this  goes  so  far  that  it  approaches  communism. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Duboc:  “I  jAresented  one  of  the  natives 
with  a pair  of  breeches  in  the  hopes  of  exciting  his  egotism  and  jAutting  him  in 
an  ojAposition  to  the  less  lucky  ones,  but  before  the  next  day  the  pantaloons  had 
made  the  circuit  of  every  pair  of  legs  in  the  tribe,  and  had  been  displayed  on  the 
nether  extremities  of  the  very  ones  Avhom  I Avished  especially  to  humble.  I gave  one 


Fig.  9.  — Australian  woman  from  King  George  Sound. 
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a little  flour  (a  coveted  article),  and  hoped  thereby  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  others, 
but  the  same  evening  a fire  was  built,  cakes  were  baked,  and,  without  any  distinction 
of  mine  and  thine,  were  partaken  of  by  the  whole  band.  All  European  calculations 
were  baulked  by  this  communism,  and  no  commands  could  produce  a diffei’cnt  result. 

I had  found  a ])rinciple  of  nature.”  This  is  the  first  of  many  examples  to  be  presented 
to  us  which  show  that  communism  is  the  pi’iniitive  condition  of  mankind,  and  not 
the  direction  toward  which  it  is  tending.  It  characterizes  the  lowest,  not  the  highest 
state  of  man. 

It  is  natural  that  in  a country  as  large  as  Australia  there  should  be  as  much  varia- 
tion in  moral  condition  as  in  ])hysical  peculiarities;  but  to-day  it  is  conceded  by  all  that 
tlie  ethical  status  of  even  tlie  lowest  tribes  is  higher  than  w'as  formerly  supposed.  The 
answer  which  the  chief,  Yagan,  gave  to  the  Advocate  General  of  West  Australia  will 
indicate  the  general  native  intelligence,  and  show  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  pos- 
sessed by  the  blacks.  Yagan  began:  “Why  do  you  white  people  come  to  our  land  in 
ships  and  shoot  us  poor  black  fellows,  whom  you  do  not  understand?  Hear  me! 
These  wild  black  fellows  do  not  know  or  understand  your  laws.  Every  living  animal 
which  runs  through  the  land,  every  edible  root  which  grows  in  the  ground,  is  common 
property.  The  black  man  owns  only  his  blanket,  his  weapons,  and  his  name.  A little 
boy,  as  soon  as  he  has  the  strength,  slays  his  mother,  and  it  troubles  him  not.  As  soon 
as  he  can  carry  a spear,  he  kills  every  living  beast  which  crosses  his  path,  and  when  he 
becomes  a man  the  hunt  is  his  principal  pursuit.  He  cannot  understand  that  one  man 
has  more  right  to  the  animals  and  plants  than  another.  So  it  ha2:>pens  that  a jjarty  of 
natives,  coming  tired  and  hungry  from  the  hills,  meets  the  strange  animals  which  you 
call  sheep.  Naturally  the  spear  is  thrown  and  a good  dinner  follows.  Then  you 
whites  come  and  shoot  down  the  poor  black  fellows.  But  for  every  black  man  whom 
you  kill  I will  kill  a white  man ; and  when  the  poor  black  women,  who  are  accustomed 
to  dig  up  every  edible  root,  come  to  a field  of  potatoes,  they  {jull  them  uj)  and  put 
them  in  their  bags.  Then  come  the  whites  and  shoot  the  blacks,  but  for  every  life  I 
will  take  a life.” 

The  Australians  are  said  to  possess  a remarkable  imitative  talent,  and  thus  they 
readily  learn  sti-ange  tongues,  frequently  sjjeaking  a better  and  a purer  English  than  do 
Germans  who  have  lived  in  the  colony  for  a long  time.  They  also  show  a slight 
capacity  for  music  and  art,  though,  as  a rule,  their  drawings  and  carvings  are  not 
su2Jerior  to  those  of  the  American  aborigines.  Some  exam2)les  of  their  work  exist  in 
caves  and  are  thus  described  by  Moseley  in  his  “Notes  of  a Naturalist  on  the  ‘Chal- 
lenger’”:— 

“The  walls  and  roofs  of  the  caves  are  covered  all  over  with  drawings  executed  by  j 
the  blacks  in  charcoal  on  the  rock.  These  are  interesting  from  their  rude  character.” 
“Near  one  of  the  caves,  on  a flat  slab  of  stone  standing  naturally  erect,  is  a figure  of  a 
kangaroo  cut  in  the  stone  itself.  The  figure  is  five  feet  in  height.  It  is  marked  out  by 
means  of  an  incised  groove,  which  is  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth.  Similar  drawings,  exe- 
cuted by  cutting  grooves  in  stone,  are  common  about  Sydney.  Besides  the  drawings,  in 
almost  every  cave  were  hand-marks.  These  marks  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, and  various  s2^eculations  have  been  made  as  to  some  important  meaning  of  the 
‘Red  Hand  of  Australia.’  These  hand-marks  have  been  made  by  placing  a hand  against 
the  flat  stone,  and  then  squirting  a mixture  of  whitish  clay  and  water  from  the  mouth  all 
ai’ound.  The  hand  being  removed,  a tracing  of  it  stands  out  in  relief,  and  where  the 
sandstone  is  red,  appears  red  on  a whitish  ground.  The  figure  of  a whole  man  is  said 
to  exist  thus  executed  in  Cowan  Creek,  close  by.” 
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The  Australians  have  besides  a keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  their  criticisms  of 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  any  person,  always  accomj^anied  by  a comical  wink  of  the 
eye,  is  very  exasperating  to  the  object  of  theii-  ridicule;  but  their  humor,  like  that  of  the 
Chinese,  is  untranslatable.  They  have  a great  memory,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  black 
children  frequently  surpass  the  white  in  elementary  studies,  but  it  is  not  an  intelligent 
knowledge  which  they  thus  acquire,  and  soon  the  superior  mental  abilities  of  the  Euro- 
peans assert  themselves,  and  the  blacks  are  left  far  behind.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful 
quickness  with  which  the  blacks  learn  to  read  and  write  they  cannot  arrive  at  prin- 
cij)les.  They  are  inca2)able  of  Eurojjean  culture,  and  they  always  show  an  unconquer- 
able longing  for  the  bush.  Even  when  brought  up  from  childhood  in  towns,  and 
tlioroughly  accustomed  to  the  practices  of  civilization,  they  cannot  resist  the  temjitation 
of  tearing  off  their  clothes,  and  for  a time  wandering  free  in  thefr  native  wilds.  If 
forcibly  restrained  they  will  find  means  to  escape  never  to  return.  In  all  j:)ortions  of 
his  daily  life  tlie  native  shows  great  dexterity,  and  his  implements  and  weajions,  though 
highly  ])rimitive,  are  very  effective.  In  herding  and  grazing  the  blacks  are  very  useful, 
and  show  themselves  well  qualified  for  such  Avork.  They  have  such  a knowledge  of 
locality  that  they  are  never  lost  even  in  the  wildest  regions,  and  in  this  respect  they 
make  far  better  shepherds  than  the  whites.  Their  absolute  hatred  of  work  utterly 
unfits  them  for  field-laborers.  They  have  in  times  past  done  good  service  in  the 
“Black  Police,”  an  arm  of  the  colonial  militia,  which  was  chiefly  used  in  the  pursuit  of 
malefactors,  where  their  ability  to  find  and  follow  a trail  made  them  valuable,  but  they 
had  so  great  a dislike  to  passing  outside  of  their  ancestral  neighborhood  that  frequently  ( 
the  most  beautiful  trails  were  lost;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  this  branch  of  the 
service  A\'as  mustered  out  several  years  ago. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  nearly  all  travellers  the  Australians  are  deficient  in 
higher  numerals.  Some  tribes  at  the  best  can  count  to  three  or  four,  more  than  that 
they  call  “many.”  Only  in  West  Victoria  do  the  natives  have  terms  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6,  while  the  native  names  foi'  numbers  are  generally  but  two,  higher  quantities 
being  indicated  by  a repetition  of  these.  One  example  Avill  sutiice:  The  Lakehind 
tribe  counts  1,  keyap;  2,  pullet;  3,  pullet-keyap  (that  is  2-f-l);  4,  jAullet-jndlet  (2-|-2); 

5,  pullet-pidlet-keyap  (2-|-2-(-l)  or  “many”;  beyond  this  they  rarely  go,  the  exer- 
tion being  too  great  for  their  intellect.  Still  it  does  not  folloAV  that  they  have  no  idea 
of  higher  numbers.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  “for  they  use  eighteen  different 
terms  for  children,  according  as  the  child  designated  is  the  first  to  ninth-born  boy,  or 
the  first  to  ninth-born  daughter.”  Occasionally  a black  will  be  found  who  can  enumer- 
ate to  25,  and  Don  Salvado  Rudesindo,  a Roman  Catholic  missionary,  even  asserts 
that  the  native  children  in  his  school  master  the  elements  of  arithmetic  in  a few 
weeks;  but  others  Avho  have  attempted  the  education  of  the  blacks  tell  a far  different 
story,  and  say  that  mathematics  are  far  bej'ond  their  capacity. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  jieriod  of  childhood  among  civilized  nations  persist 
with  the  Australians  throughout  life.  A child  of  fifteen  is  as  far  advanced  as  the 
oldest  among  them.  They  enjoy  toys  and  the  simplest  games  as  Avell  in  old  age  as  in 
youth.  This  childish  sjnrit  ]>roceeds  from  their  utter  disregard  of  everything  except 
the  present  moment.  The  ]>ast  and  the  future  are  thoughts  which  do  not  enter  their 
minds.  The  Australian  lives  Avholly  in  the  present ; eating,  sleeping,  hunger,  and  the 
chase  embrace  his  whole  ideas  of  life.  To-rnorroAv  is  a time  he  thinks  not  of. 

Dam{)ier  says  of  the  Australians,  “ They  have  no  sort  of  cloaths  ; but  a piece  of  the 
rind  of  a tree  ty’d  like  a girdle  about  their  wastes,  and  a handful  of  long  grass  or  three 
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or  four  small  green  boughs  full  of  leaves  thrust  under  their  girdle  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness. They  have  no  houses,  but  lie  in  the  open  aii-,  without  any  covering ; the  earth 
being  their  bed  and  the  heaven  their  canopy.” 

In  regard  to  clothes  the  Australian  is  far  from  particular ; for  the  costume  of  both 
sexes,  at  least  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  is  a literal  nakedness.  In  going 
through  the  thorny  underbrush,  skins  or  bark  of  trees  are  occasionally  worn,  and  in 
the  south  in  cold  weather,  especially  in  winter,  they  usually  smear  the  whole  body 
with  fat,  and  on  the  coldest  days  wear  a cloak  of  opossum  skins.  Tliese  opossum-skin 
garments  often  consist  of  seventy  or  eighty  skins,  are  very  warm  and  soft,  and  have  to 
some  extent  been  adopted  by  the  squatters.  The  blacks  clothe  themselves  but  rarely, 
and^the  idea  of  wearing  garments  on  the  ground  of  improper  nakedness  never  enters 
their  heads. 

In  all  places  where  European  settlements  exist  this  nakedness  is  veiy  offensive  to 
the  new-comers,  and  missionaries  believe  that  the  work  of  civilization  cannot  be  better 
advanced  than  by  persuading  the  natives  to  clothe  themselves.  The  English  govern- 
ment requires  that  every  native  on  entering  the  streets  of  any  Australian  town  shall 
not  be  naked,  and  the  natives  conform  to  these  requirements  in  the  most  2>eculiar 
manner.  The  women  consider  themselves  as  in  full  compliance  when  they  have  on 
nothing  but  a man’s  cotton  shirt,  while  the  men  are  contented  with  wearing  any  article 
which  has  been  given  them.  Bangari,  “ The  King  of  the  Blacks,”  well  remembered  by 
the  older  colonists,  enjoyed  displaying  himself  in  the  streets  of  Sydney  in  a costume 
consisting  of  a cocked  hat,  the  coat  of  a general  officer,  an  old  shirt  — and  that  was  all. 
No  one  ever  saw  him  in  23antaloons,  shoes,  or  stockings.  In  the  civiUzed  districts  the 
natives  like  to  put  on  all  the  clothing  they  can  obtain  without  any  regard  to  its  original 
purpose,  and  the  result  is  an  amusing  masquerade.  A dress-coat  of  itself  they  consider 
as  sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness,  and  Alfred  Lortsch  once  received  a visit  from  a 
black  whose  only  a23parel  was  a dismembered  pair  of  2)ants,  each  leg  worn  as  a stocking. 
At  another  time  he  saw  a black  lady  wlio  had  on  no  garment  excc2Jt  an  uncovered 
crinoline.  In  some  2iarts  of  the  continent  tlie  women  wear  on  their  backs  a sort  of 
basket  work,  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  recognize  any  2)ro23riety  in  covering  any  other 
2)ortion  of  their  body.  As  a rule,  clothing  is  most  lacking  where,  according  to  civilized 
nations,  it  is  most  needed.  Tlie  idea  that  the  use  of  clothing  from  grounds  of  2)ro- 
2)riety  first  arises  with  women  has  been  shown  to  be  ei-roneous,  and  among  the 
Australians  it  is  the  men  who  mostly  wear  the  skin  garments,  and  it  is  also  to  be 
noticed  that  they  also  have  the  greater  love  of  finery. 

To  the  ornamentation  of  the  head  they  2Jay  far  more  attention  than  to  clothes,  and 
tlie  hair  is  usually  decked  ivith  teeth,  fishbones,  and  feathers.  The  tail  of  the  dingo  is 
very  commonly  worn  over  the  head  or  forehead,  and  occasionally  the  hair  is  tied  U2) 
with  blades  of  grass  so  that  it  forms  a high  tuft  on  the  to2i  of  the  head,  from  which  a 
single  lock  always  hangs  over  the  forehead.  Other  tribes  divide  the  hair  into  small 
bunches,  which  they  smear  with  the  juice  of  the  gum-tree.  Throughout  life  the  beard 
is  an  object  of  care  and  2?ride.  The  delicate  way  in  which  it  is  smoothed  shows  the 
2>leasure  its  owner  finds  in  its  bushy  graces.  The  beard  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but 
its  possession  is  accompanied  with  certain  privileges,  of  which  not  the  least  are  the  right 
to  marry  and  to  hunt  the  emu. 

The  use  of  ornaments  is  much  older  than  clothes,  and  the  com2iletely-naked  savage 
often  loads  himself  down  with  trinkets  or  paints  himself  from  head  to  foot  long  before 
he  wears  the  simplest  garment.  His  skin  it  is  that  he  strives  to  beautify.  The  Aus- 
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tralian  has  but  three  colors  Avherewith  to  paint  his  skin — the  white,  chalk ; the  red,  ochre ; 
and  the  black,  charcoal.  The  most  usual  decoration  in  North  Australia  is  a stripe  an 
inch  in  width  extending;  across  the  nose  and  cheeks  from  ear  to  ear.  On  Kins  Georse 
Sound  the  whole  face  and  hair  are  painted  red,  while  in  southeast  Australia  the  red  is 
used  in  broad  diamonds  and  the  white  in  stripes,  while  the  face  is  covered  with  dots 
and  a circle  around  each  eye.  In  some  portions  of  the  continent  the  whole  body  is 
painted  and  the  colors  have  different  significations,  — red  is  the  color  of  pleasure,  and 
white  generally  that  of  war  or  mourning.  A sort  of  tatooing  is  found  among  the  sav- 
ages of  all  parts  of  Australia,  and  consists  only  of  spots  and  stripes,  showing’ little  taste 
in  their  arrangement.  This  tatooing  is  very  juunful ; at  the  time  of  ])uberty,  with 
certain  solemnities,  the  skin  is  gashed  with  a sharp  bone  or  shell,  and  the  wounds  so 
produced  are  kept  open  until  welts  as  large  as  the  finger  are  formed.  The  shapes  and  \ 
])ositions  of  these  marks  vary  according  to  the  tribe.  Associated  with  this  tatooing  is 
the  extraction  of  both  of  the  upper  incisors,  or  occasionally  only  the  right  or  the  left. 
The  girls  also  suffer  mutilation  a few  months  after  birth,  the  two  last  joints  of  the  left 
little  finger  are  cho])ped  off.  The  skull  is  not  unfrequently  artificially  deformed,  and 
the  nose  of  the  newly-born  infants  of  both  sexes  is  j:)ushed  in,  thus  changing  the  appear- 
ance of  that  organ  throughout  life.  Piercing  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  not  unfrequent, 
and  a bit  of  kangaroo  bone  is  kept  in  the  wound  until  its  borders  have  healed.  Accord- 
ing to  Friedrich  Miiller,  this  is  not  a native  custom,  but  one  received  from  New  Guinea, 
though  it  occurs  among  the  natives  of  the  south  coast. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Australians  as  a rule  are  of  the  most  primitive  character.  In 
the  east  part  of  the  continent  numerous  caves  are  found  which  present  evidences  of 
human  occupation.  In  the  milder  parts  of  the  continent  huts  are  never  found,  and 
whole  tribes  lie  in  the  open  air,  j^rotected  only  by  skins,  in  a circle  around  a fire.  The 
appearance  of  such  a camp  is  one  of  the  few  picturesque  scenes  afforded  by  the  life  of 
the  Australian.  Where  huts  are  found  they  are  of  the  rudest  character.  In  the 
summer  a couple  of  leafy  boughs  afford  a protection  against  the  wind ; in  the  winter  a 
hut  of  bark,  turf,  or  grass.  These  huts  are  generally  formed  of  pieces  of  bark,  one  end 
resting  on  the  ground,  the  other  supported  on  a stick,  three  sides  being  open.  Another 
method  is  to  place  two  pieces  of  bark  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  V.  These  huts  are 
usually  very  small,  but  occasionally  one  finds  them  large  enough  to  accommodate  five 
or  ten  families.  The  huts  of  the  chiefs  are  usually  a little  better,  and  are  built  of  sticks 
driven  into  the  ground  and  covered  Avith  leaves  or  bark.  These  “ gunyas  ” are  about 
four  feet  high,  four  feet  Avide,  and  ten  or  tAvelve  feet  long.  The  floor  is  covered  Avith 
dry  leaves,  and  the  entrance  is  in  the  gable  end.  When  the  hut  is  occupied  the  fire  is 
in  front  of  the  door.  In  West  Australia  the  dwellings  are  only  about  three  feet  high, 
and  so  narroAV  that  a man  cannot  lie  stretched  out  in  them,  yet  they  are  occupied  by 
three  or  four  people.  Usually  ten  or  twelve  of  these  huts  make  a \dllage,  but  occa- 
sionally as  many  as  seA’enty  are  found  together.  In  North  Australia  dAvellings  of  a 
better  character  are  found,  but  these  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  foreign  influence. 
Before  each  hut  a fire  is  always  kept  burning  as  long  as  the  tribe  remains  in  the 
vicinity,  and  Avhen  they  take  up  their  departure  the  Avomen  load  themselves  Avith  all 
the  possessions,  including  their  babies,  and  leading  the  children  by  the  hand,  folloAV  the 
men,  who  carry  only  their  lighter  Aveapons.  When  the  journey  is  to  be  a short  one,  the 
materials  of  the  hut  are  added  to  the  impedimenta  of  the  Avomen ; Avhen  they  go  a 
greater  distance  the  huts  are  left  intact. 

The  Australian  is  far  from  being  an  epicure ; he  is  rather  omniA'orous,  for  he  eats 


An  Australian  family  in  front  of  a gunyali. 
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anything  that  can  possibly  afford  the  slightest  nourishment,  and  which  is  not  evidently 
injurious.  The  catalogue  of  his  food  embraces  all  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  from  the 
great  blue  kangaroo  down  to  the  little  kangaroo  rat ; every  bird  that  flies  or  swims,  eels, 
fish  of  every  sort,  including  the  “barramuda”  (the  remarkable  Ceratoclus  fosteri.,  a 
delicacy  indeed !),  frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  insects,  worms,  and  other  i^alatable  delicacies. 
All  qualmishness  regarding  the  character  of  the  food  is  lacking ; a favorite  food,  for 
instance,  being  the  white  larvae  of  a moth,  which  abound  in  the  bark  of  trees.  White 
ants  and  frogs  in  all  stages  of  development  are  devoured  while  living.  Of  snakes,  the 
head  alone  is  rejected.  Eggs  are  highly  jji'ized,  and,  as  well  as  all  flesh,  are  very  often 
eaten  in  a half-decom2)osed  condition.  Fat  is  an  especial  delicacy,  and  hence  a stranded 
whale  is  a treasure  for  these  blacks. 

The  Australians  are  wholly  without  domesticated  animals,  and  the  land  is  also  defi- 
cient in  any  food-stuff  which  can  be  compared  to  the  Indian  corn  of  America,  or  the 


Fig.  10.  — The  Barramuda  ( Ceratodus  fosteri). 


gi-ains  of  Europe.  The  plants  for  the  greater  part  jiroduce  fruits  deficient  in  nourish- 
ment. Among  the  vegetables  which  we  may  mention  as  contributing  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  black  is  the  native  arrow-root,  which  grows  in  large  quantities  in  the  rivers,  and 
which  resembles  the  cultivated  form,  but  is  coarser  and  moi’e  bitter.  The  Australian 
grinds  the  roots  betw'een  two  stones  as  he  does  with  the  “ Nardu,”  the  sporula  of  the 
cryptogamous  aquatic,  Marsilea  quadrijida.  From  the  resulting  meal  cakes  are  baked. 
The  wild  yams  are  also  eaten,  though  Europeans  cannot  bear  them.  Wild  figs,  a 
few  miserable  berries,  the  pith  of  several  plants,  and  the  “ Padlu,”  a large  bean,  tast- 
ing something  like  our  sweet  jiotato,  all  seiwe  for  food,  as  also  do  the  nuts  of  one  of  the 
palms,  which  when  fresh  are  poisonous,  but,  passing  through  a fermenting  process  in  the 
earth,  are  rendered  harmless.  An  important  article  of  food  are  the 
roots  of  the  bull-rush  ( Typha  latifolia),  which  are  roasted  and 
ground  into  meal.  Salt  and  spices  the  Australian  never  needs,  but 
sweets  are  always  accejitable  to  him.  Bee  hunting  is  a summer 
occupation  and  the  honey  is  for  months  his  food.  The  savage 
attaches  a small  feather  to  a captured  bee,  and  then  follows  it  in 
his  impeded  flight  to  his  home.  In  this  he  has  not  arrived  at  the 
more  ingenious  plan  of  the  American  Indian,  who  captures  two 
bees  at  different  jilaces,  and,  relying  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the 

insect  always  travels  in  a direct  line,  has  only  to  go  to  the  intersec- 

, , ^ J ^ Fig.  11.  — Spores  of  the 

tion  ot  the  two  routes.  Nardu. 

The  blacks  also  are  abundantly  proved  to  be  cannibals,  and  recent  investigations 
show  that  anthropophagy  has  a wider  distribution  among  them  than  was  formerly  be- 
lieved. Peschel,  Smith,  Stanbridge,  Marcet,  Yung,  and  numerous  other  observers 
confirm  this.  Marcet  says  that  two  children  were  eaten  near  his  camp,  and  he  asked 
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tlie  blacks  “ in  tlieii-  own  language,  ‘ Picanniny  buclgeri  patta  ? ’ that  is,  do  children 
taste  good  ? Licking  their  chops,  they  answered,  ‘ joai  cobong  budgeri,’  yes,  very  good. 
I made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  all  portions  were  eaten,  and  they 
told  me  that  only  the  legs  from  the  liips  to  the  knees,  and  that  the  best  of  all  were  the 
hands.  All  the  rest  Avas  for  the  dogs.  Human  flesh,  they  said  further,  tasted  far 
better  i-aAV  than  roasted.” 

Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that,  with  the  exception  'ol  human  flesh,  the  blacks  eat  nothing 
entii’ely  raw.  Everything  is  first  roasted  in  the  fire,  and  then,  even  if  three-quarters 
raw,  is  greedily  devoured.  The  cooking  of  the  blacks  is  usually  of  the  most  primitive 
sort,  and  Avhen  a single  burnt  spot  ap2)ears  the  article  is  considered  cooked,  even  if  the 
bulk  of  it  is  merely  warmed  through.  Only  in  the  north  of  Australia  is  a better  method 
of  cooking  to  be  found,  and  there  the  natives  have  adopted  the  process  of  “stone- 
boiling,” from  the  Polynesians,  where  water  in  a hole  in  the  ground  is  heated  by  hot 
stones.  Nowhere  do  Ave  meet  Avith  even  the  rudiments  of  the  jAotter’s  art. 

The  Australian  finds  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  fire,  and  so  Avhen  on  their  travels 


Fig.  12.  — Australian  bark  canoe. 


they  always  carry  fire-sticks  of  a jiunk-like  character,  the  extinction  of  which  they  care- 
fully guard  against.  If  by  any  mi.sfortune  their  fire  goes  out,  the  jArimitive  method  of 
rubbing  together  tAvo  sticks  of  Avood  is  resorted  to.  The  Australian  selects  a fiat  stick 
of  soft  wood,  places  it  on  the  ground,  and  taking  a small  pointed  stick  of  hard  AVood, 
jiresses  the  point  into  the  underlying  piece,  and  then  revolAung  the  stick  betAveen  the 
jialms,  at  last  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction  is  sufficient  to  kindle  the  dust  jiro- 
duced  by  the  operation,  and  then  leaves  are  throAvn  on  and  fanned  into  flame  by  the 
breath. 

The  Australians  in  a state  of  nature  knoAV  absolutely  nothing  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
thus  affording  additional  evidence  of  their  Ioav  condition  ; yet  he  shoAVS  his  connection 
Avith  the  rest  of  mankind  by  his  fondness  for  such  drinks  Avhen  he  has  made  their 
acquaintance.  Bangari,  “the  king  of  the  blacks,”  Avho  has  already  been  mentioned, 
was  not  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  liquors  he  used — rum,  gin,  brandy,  Avine,  beer, 
vinegar,  mushroom  sauce,  and  “bull”  (fermented  broAvn  sugar  dissolved  in  Avater, 
Avhich  intoxicates  the  natives  as  completely  as  alcohol),  were  equally  acceptable  to  him, 
and  the  only  liquid  tOAvard  Avhich  he  appeared  to  have  an  aversion  Avas  pure  Avater. 
I frunkenness  is  not  “ beastly,”  it  is  but  a special  characteristic  of  mankind. 

Compared  Avith  those  of  their  neighbors  the  Aveapons  and  imjilements  of  the  Aus- 
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tralians  are  so  few,  crude,  and  simple  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  description,  yet  they 
show  a higher  skill  than  the  clothing,  cooking,  or  dwellings  would  indicate.  Their 
implements  are  very  few  and  of  the  most  primitive  sort, 
serving  for  their  daily  avocations,  the  cutting  of  wood 
or  flesh,  and  the  preparation  of  their  scanty  vegetable 
food.  With  them  are  also  to  be  classed  their  vessels 
of  rushes,  leaves,  and  bark,  for,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  pottery  is  not  known  among  them.  In  the 
south  the  skull  of  an  enemy  or,  preferably,  of  the 
nearest  relative,  is  used  as  a drinking-cup,  perhaps 
the  only  instance  in  our  times  where  any  part  of  the 
human  skeleton  finds  a use  as  a utensil,  though  in  an- 
cient times  such  utilitarian  dispositions  of  the  human 
frame  were  frequent. 

On  the  jjeninsula  of  Carpentaria,  the  natives,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Papuan  pirogue,  had  long  pos- 
sessed boats,  although  the  best  specimens  were  not 
equal  to  the  bark  canoes  of  the  North  American  In- 
dian; for  they  consisted  of  nothing  except  a piece  of 
bark,  its  ends  tied  together,  while  the  middle  is  kept 
spread  open  by  a few  sticks.  These  are  the  best  native 
contrivances  for  navigation,  but  are  seaworthy  only  in 
a very  slight  degree,  as  they  cannot  pass  waves  or 
breakers.  On  the  east  coast  of  Queensland  the  use 
of  these  canoes  extend  no  further  south  than  Rocking- 
ham Bay  (18°  S.  lat).  While  in  the  interior,  Ferd. 

Muller  found  the  natives,  for  fear  of  alligators,  cross- 
ing the  streams  on  rafts  of  two  or  three  logs;  and 
when  lying  behind  Dampier  Island  in  1861,  Gregory’s 
vessel,  the  Dolphin,  was  visited  by  natives  who  used 
trunks  of  trees  in  their  natural  condition  instead  of 
boats.  Finally,  on  the  southwest  coast  the  natives 
never  go  to  sea,  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  statement 
of  James  Brown,  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Swan 
River  are  not  only  destitute  of  boats,  but  do  not  even 
know  how  to  swim. 

Possibly  the  natives  display  the  greatest  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  fish-nets,  which  are  made  from  fibres  of 
the  nettle-tree.  Their  fishing-lines  of  o])ossum  wool  are 
also  to  be  noticed,  as  they  are  really  very  good.  Their 
method  of  spinning  them  is  to  lay  the  fibre  out  upon 
the  thigh,  and  with  a downward  strike  of  the  palm  give 
it  the  desired  twist.  To  the  end  another  2)ortion  of 
wool  is  added,  and  the  process  is  repeated,  and  the 
resulting  cords  are  remarkably  uniform  in  size.  The  making  of  nets,  spinning  of  yarn 
and  jireparation  of  food  fall  exclusively  upon  the  women,  while  the  men  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  which  are  of  necessity  entirely  of  Avood,  stone, 
and  bone.  The  Australians  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
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metals  or  their  manufacture,  and  had  only  just  entered  upon  the  beginning  of  the  stone 

age,  for  of  stone  implements  the  Australians  have  only 
spear  points,  hammers,  and  so-called  axes. 

The  tomahawk  or  hammer  is  a rude,  chipped  piece 
of  stone,  fastened  in  a slender  wooden  handle  by  means 
of  the  “ blackboy  W'ax  ” of  the  grass-tree,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  notching  tree-trunks  so  that  they  can  be 
more  readily  climbed  in  the  ])ursuit  of  1 oney,  or  the 
favorite  opossum.  In  West  Australia  a war-hammer, 
mogos,  is  found,  made  of  a j)iece  of  granite  imbedded 
in  the  blackboy  wax  so  that  the  ends  alone  jiroject, 
while  the  handle  is  similarly  fastened  by  msertion  in 
the  same  substance.  Polished  stone  implements  are 
very  rare,  and  pierced  stone  is  entirely  wanting.  Tlie 
true  weapons  are  almost  entii-ely  of  wood,  simple  and 
of  inferior  character.  Bows  and  arrows  are  entirely  un- 
, known  except  in  the  northeast,  whither  they  were  brought 
by  the  more  civilized  Papuans.  The  principal  native 
Aveapons  are  the  spear,  the  boomerang,  and  the  club, 
while  for  defence  a shield  is  used.  The  natives  strive 
to  produce  as  deadly  a wound  as  possible,  and  so  their 
spears  and  clubs  are  usually  armed  with  sharp  shells  or 
bits  of  quartz  fastened  with  sinews  or  blackboy  wax. 
The  spears  are  of  two  sorts,  according  as  they  are  thrown 
by  hand,  or  with  the  or  throwing-stick.  These 

spears  of  both  kinds  are  made  of  sticks  of  wood,  reeds, 
or  the  flower-stalk  of  the  grass-tree,  and  have  their 
tips  variously  armed.  Those  used  with  the  throwing- 
stick  are  from  two  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  are  very 
effective  at  distances  of  thirty  to  one  hundred  paces. 
The  spears  used  free-hand  are  larger,  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  are  usully  thrown  ten  to  twenty 
paces. 

The  throwing-stick,  wamera,  is  a flat  stick  of  hard 
wood,  usually  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  about 
three  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  each 
end ; on  one  of  which  a hook,  usually  an  ojjossum  tooth, 
is  fastened,  while  the  other  is  imbedded  in  a mass  of 
wax  and  opossum  hair,  so  that  it  will  not  readily  escape 
from  the  hand  in  throwing.  In  use,  the  hook  is  placed 
in  a notch  in  the  hinder  end  of  the  sj^ear,  and  throwing- 
stick  and  spear  held  with  the  separated  fingers  of  the 
right  hand ; the  whole  is  then  brought  to  the  level  of 
the  eye,  and  then  the  spear  is  thrown.  The  stick  doubles 
the  throwing  power  of  the  arm,  for  if  it  be  imagined, 
says  Jukes,  that  the  forefinger  is  the  same  length  as  the  throwing-stick,  and  that  tlie 
spear  is  held  with  the  thumb  and  middle-finger,  while  the  last  joint  of  the  forefinger 
is  bent  around  the  end  of  the  spear,  this  explains  the  increase  given  by  the  throwing- 


Fig.  14.  — Weapons  of  the  Australians; 
the  three-pointed  spear  is  used  in  fishing. 
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stick  to  the  initial  velocity  of  the  spear.  The  wamera  never  leaves  the  hands  of  the 
Australian,  and  if  his  spears  are  gone  he  uses  it  in  hand-to-hand  fight  as  a sword  or 
battle-axe,  and  its  sharp  edges  produce  nearly  as  deej)  a wound  in  the  head  of  his 
antagonist  as  a sabre  in  the  hands  of  a dragoon. 

But  of  all  weapons  of  the  Australian  the  boomerang,  or  as  it  is  called  by  some 
tribes  wangno,  or  kilie,  is  the  most  remarkable.  Though  very  simple,  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  very  effective,  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  continent 
with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Carpentaria  and  the  region  of  the  lower  Murray. 
The  boomerang  is  a thin,  flat,  crescent-shaped  piece  of  hard  wood,  about  sixteen  inches 
from  point  to  point,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  usually  made  of  the 
branches  of  the  Acacia  pendula.,  the  natives  choosing  those  which  are  bent  so  that  they 
form  an  angle  of  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees.  When  thrown 


Pig.  15. — Australian  throwing  a spear  with  a wamera. 


against  the  wind,  the  boomerang,  turning  round  and  round,  flies  a considerable  distance, 
and  then  comes  back  to  the  point  from  which  it  was  thrown  ; but  when  it  hits  the 
mark  at  which  it  is  thrown,  it  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated,  return  to 
the  thrower,  but  falls  to  the  ground.  A skilful  native  can  give  to  this  weapon  any 
desired  direction,  and  it  is  used  principally  for  the  killing  of  birds  and  small  mammals, 
and  can  be  thrown  to  a distance  of  two  hundred  paces.  In  war  this  weapon  is  of  great 
use,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  direction  it  is  going,  or  whom  it  will  strike.  A 
piece  of  cardboard  cut  in  a similar  shape  will  readily  illustrate  the  motions  of  this 
peculiar  instrument.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  boomerang  as  peculiar  to 
the  Australians,  but  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  the  throwing-stick  of  southern 
India  and  the  trumbatch  of  the  African  n^roes.  The  third  weapon  is  a club  made  of 
myrtle-wood,  the  knob  being  rough,  and,  when  possible,  set  with  nails. 

In  more  or  less  common  use  are  the  katta  twirris.,  a sort  of  two-edged  sword, 
armed  with  quartz  or  broken  shells,  and  the  padclimiUa  stick,  a club  with  rounded 
prominences,  which  is  usually  thrown  either  in  battle  or  in  hunting  the  paddimilla, 
one  of  the  smaller  kangaroos.  The  shield,  tar-ram.,  is  made  of  bark  and  wood,  and 
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vurics  soniewliat  in  size  and  shape,  though  it  is  always  small.  The  most  common 
sha]ies  are  oval  or  lenticular.  In  length  it  is  from  two  feet  to  two  and  a half,  in 
hreadth  eight  to  eighteen  inches,  and  from  a half  to  an  inch  and  a half  thick.  A hent 
stick  is  inserted  in  two  holes  in  the  shield,  and  serves  as  a handle.  In  times  of  war  the 
shield  is  painted  with  red  or  black  stripes.  The  skill  of  the  Australian  with  Ins 

weapons  is  truly  astonish- 
ing, notwitlistanding  tlie 
fact  that  from  childhood  iij) 
they  are  his  constant  com- 
panions. 

Tlie  favorite  way  in 
whicli  an  Australian  would 
pass  Ins  days  is  in  sleeping, 
awakening  only  to  gorge 
himself  witli  food  and  then 
to  sleep  again.  “Give  an 
Australian  a kangaroo  and 
he  will  eat  until  he  is  nearly 
dead  from  repletion;  and 
he  will  go  on  eating,  with 
short  intervals  of  rest,  until 
he  has  finished  the  entii-e 
kangaroo.  The  animal  that 
ought  to  serve  him  and  his 
family  for  a week  is  con- 
sumed in  a few  hours ; and 
as  long  as  he  does  not  feel 
the  pain  of  absolute  hunger, 
nothing  can  compel  the  man 
to  leave  his  rude  couch  and 
go  off  on  a hunting  expedi- 
tion.” 

But  such  a lazy  life  can- 
not go  on  forever,  and  the 
men  devote  a large  jxart  of 
their  time  to  hunting  and 
fighting,  and  especially  to 
the  care  of  their  dogs,  which 
usually  occuj)y  a higher  place 
in  their  affections  than  even 
their  children,  and  a white  man  can  do  them  no  greater  injury  than  to  kill  one  of  these  faith- 
ful friends.  The  women  for  their  ]>art  tend  to  the  collection  and  prej^aration  of  the  vege- 
table jjrodncts  which  enter  into  the  Australian  diet,  or  spend  their  hours  in  catching  fish. 

In  hunting  the  blacks  show  themselves  thoroughly  at  home,  and  they  c.an  readily 
follow  the  track  of  game  or  tell  whether  any  gum-tree  hides  an  o])OSSum.  At  times  a 
general  hunt  is  ])lanned,  and  the  game,  frightened  by  prqirie  fires,  is  driven  to  the 
ambush,  Avhere  the  hunter  waits  Avith  club  and  spear.  Kangaroos  are  generally  captured 
in  pitfalls  or  killed  Avith  spears,  Avhile  the  boomerang  brings  doAvn  the  birds.  In 


Fig.  16.  — Australian  throwing  the  boomerang. 
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fishing  the  natives  use  fish-hooks  of  bii-ds’  claws,  hone,  or  sliell,  or  a tliree-pronged  sjiear 
is  employed. 

The  opossum  forms  an  important  article  of  diet,  and  as  this  animal  frequents  the 
highest  gum-trees,  the  native  has  to  climb 
for  his  dinner,  and  his  method  of  doing  tliis 
is  truly  original.  He  takes  a tough  vine, 
about  a dozen  feet  in  length,  jiasses  it  around 
the  tree,  and  then  holding,  the  ends  in  the 
hand,  regularly  walks  up  the  trunk  when  it 
is  rough  enough,  or  when  the  stej^s  of  a )we- 
^■ious  climber  are  ]u-esent.  When  climbing 
a smooth  tree  for  the  first  time  the  native 
cuts  little  notches  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  depth,  as  .high  as  he  can  reach,  and  then 
climbing  uji  as  far  as  they  extend,  holds  his 
cord  with  one  hand  and  repeats  the  jirocess. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  method  of 
climbing  requires  gTcat  strength,  as  for  some 
minutes  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  has 
to  be  supported  by  one  hand  and  the  tq)s 
of  the  toes  of  one  foot  inserted  into  the 
small  notch.  Arrived  at  the  toj)  the  black 
hunts  out  the  opossum,  knocks  him  to  the 
ground,  and  then  leisurely  descends  to  his 
feast. 

Neighboring  tribes  often  have  joint 
hunts.  For  days  they  go  out  to  hunt,  re- 
turn and  gorge  themselves,  and  dance  until 
hunger  drives  them  out  again.  At  first  all 
goes  pleasantly  and  friendship  reigns;  but 
usually  some  misunderstanding  brings  the 
hunt  to  a less  ])leasant  end.  Some  old  feud 
is  remembered,  words  lead  to  blows,  and 
- soon  the  fight  is  general,  and  so  violent  do 
they  seem  that  it  Avould  appear  to  an  out- 
sider that  it  could  only  result  in  the  exter 
mination  of  all  concerned,  but  the  death  of  a 
single  combatant  always  brings  an  end  to  the 
battle.  In  other  of  these  fights  they  do  not 
begin  theii-  quarrels  until  an  hour  before  sun- 
down, and  terminate  them  at  the  approach 
of  darkness.  At  the  beginnino:  of  the  fight  ' 
a black  advances  from  each  tribe,  each  one 
heaping  the  most  insulting  epithets  upon  the 
other  until  patience  is  exhausted  and  the 
battle  begins.  First  the  boomerangs  are  used,  then  the  spears  and  clubs,  and  finally  the 
battle-axes,  hatchets,  and  knives,  and  yet  amidst  all  the  excitement  and  fury,  care  is 
taken  to  avoid  all  vital  points  of  the  body,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  gi-eatest 


Fig.  17.  — Australian  climbing  a tree. 
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possible  wounds  in  the  fleshy  parts,  the  scars  of  which  are  always  considered  badges  of 
honor.  The  figlit  regularly  terminates  with  a dance  and  a feast,  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
forming  the  j)rincipal  viands. 

The  principal  amusements  of  the  blacks  are  the  throwdng  of  the  S2>ear,  dancing,  and 
singing,  in  all  of  which  they  show  considerable  skill.  The  dances  are  of  various  sorts, 
some  imitating  the  motions,  habits,  and  actions  of  various  wild  beasts,  while  otliers  are 
of  a different  character,  and  belong  to  the  circle-dances,  of  which  the  corrohori  is  the 
best  known.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  blacks,  smeared  with  fat  and  grotesquely 
j)ainted,  gather  together,  while  the  lubra  (the  native  name  for  women)  build  a large 
fire,  and  sitting  at  some  distance  from  it  begin  a monotonous  singing,  beating  time  with 
the  boomerang.  Shortly  the  dancers  ajjpear  with  spears  and  flaming  firebrands  and 
begin  the  dance,  which  at  first  follows  certain  figures,  but  at  last  degenerates  into  a 
howling  mob  of  frenzied  savages,  chasing  one  another  in  a circle  and  striking  the  earth 
with  their  firebrands.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  corrobori  takes  place  at  the  time  of 
the  full  moon,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  though  it  always  occurs  in  the  night. 
The  signification  of  these  dances  is  not  known,  though  usually  the  subject  of  the  song 
is  some  single  jjhrase  connected  with  animal  life,  repeated  over  and  over. 

Even  among  the  Australians  the  social  relations  are  regulated  by  many  laws.  The 
land  is  divided  into  districts,  and  any  infringement  of  territory  is  always  met  with  force. 
Yet  this  ownership  is  communistic,  for  the  rights  are  vested  in  the  tribes,  not  in 
the  individual.  Although  tribes  exist,  the  languages  of  the  Australians  are  deficient 
in  every  name  for  chief,  and,  in  fact,  among  most  of  them  no  such  head  exists.  One 
occasionally  hears  of  some  important  person  among  the  blacks,  but  he  is  either  the 
oldest  of  his  family,  or  some  native,  who  by  strength  and  cruelty  has  brought  his 
associates  to  follow  him  through  fear.  In  the  East  we  have  something  which  coi’re- 
sponds  to  an  hereditary  rulershij),  yet  among  these  tribes  each  individual  has  absolute 
I freedom  excej)t  in  battle. 

In  Queensland,  according  to  Marcet,  it  is  the  oldest  woman  in  the  tribe  to  Avhom 
the  power  of  ruler  is  granted,  and  Avho  gives  the  commands  to  the  Avarriors  in  time  of 
battle,  and  even  has  the  poAver  of  life  and  death,  recalling  the  state  of  affairs  among 
some  of  our  North  American  Indians. 

The  family  relations,  as  might  be  su23posed,  are  exceedingly  sirn23le.  Polygamy  is 
Avidespread,  yet  it  is  rare  that  any  black  has  more  than  three  wives,  and  as  the  numbers 
of  the  sexes  are  about  equal  it  necessarily  follows  that  many  of  the  nativ'es  are  Avifeless. 
The  wives  are  obtained  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  stealing. 

Tiie  Avhole  native  population  is  divided  into  tAvo  castes,  and  each  of  these  in  turn 
into  tAvo  families,  and  native  laAV  says  that  every  man  must  marry  out  of  his  caste 
and  family.  This  is  thus  ex2iressed  : — 


Family  Name  of  Man 

Higher  Caste.  l2A25ai. 

Kumbo. 

LoAver  Caste.  Murri. 

Kubbi. 


Family  Name  of  Woman. 
Ippata. 

Buta. 

Mata. 

Kubbota. 


Noav,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Europeans,  the  family  name  follows  the  Avoman,  and 
the  results  can  be  seen  by  the  folloAving  possible  combinations : — 
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Ippai  marries  Kubbota : the  children  are  Murri  and  Mata. 


Murri  “ 

Buta : 

(C 

u 

“ Ippai  and  Ippata. 

Kubbi  “ 

Ippata : 

U 

“ Kumbo  and  Buta. 

Kumbo  “ 

Mata : 

U 

u 

“ Kubbi  and  Kubbota. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  children  follow  in  the  caste  of  the  mother,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent family  from  that  to  which  she  belongs.  Low  as  they  are,  the  Australians 
still  are  sensible  to  a certain  extent  of  that  poetic  feeling  which  we  call  love,  and  in 
Victoria  the  natives  tell  love  stories  which  closely  resemble  ours,  except  that  kissing  is 
wholly  unknown.  Oberlander  heard  from  a widower  an  account  of  one  of  their  love 
affairs,  which,  with  the  changes  incident  to  translation,  we  reproduce  in  his  own 
words : — 

“Young  man  sits  down, — very  beautiful  young  man;  sees  Lubra,  — very  beautiful 
young  Lubra.  She  sees  him,  says,  Y ery  beautiful  young  man ; he  looks  at  her,  says, 
V ery  beautiful  young  Lubra.  He  speaks  to  her,  she  speaks  to  him ; then  much  talk,  a 
day,  many  days.  Then  he  says.  You  my  Lubra;  then  she  says,  you  my  Man.  Then  he 
says.  You  go  with  me  if  I wish ; she  says,  I go  if  you  wish.  Then  she  tells  it  to  another 
Lubra,  wholly  same  friend.  She  says,  V ery  beautiful  young  man.  Do  you  go  Avith  him 
to  his  cam]!  ? One  day  young  man  goes  much  great  way,  two  Lubra  go  much  gi-eat  way. 
Then  beautiful  young  Lubra  takes  hand  of  young  man,  and  runs  in  young  man’s  hand. 
By  and  by,  much  mad  father  of  young  Lubra.  Tribe  comes  to  tribe  of  young  man. 
Much  spear  and  boomerang.  So  black  fellow  gets  Lubra”  (Globus,  iv.  p.  279).  All 
ceremony  is  entirely  lacking.  If  the  tAvo  are  agreed,  the  bridegroom  brings  the  bride 
home,  and  they  are  at  once  man  and  Avife.  But  even  Avith  these  savages  the  course  of 
love  runs  not  ahvays  so  smoothly.  Often  the  maiden,  Avith  doAvn-hanging  head,  shriek- 
ing and  crying,  is  surrendered  by  her  father  to  the  future  spouse,  and  if  she  resists  the 
transfer,  her  father  knocks  her  doAvn,  and  she  is  straightAvay  dragged  off  to  her  future 
home. 

Among  most  tribes,  hoAvever,  the  bride  is  Avon  by  robbery,  and  in  such  cases  is  fre- 
quently stunned  by  a bloAV,  and  carried  off  Avhile  in  an  insensible  condition.  The 
relatives  do  not  attemjAt  to  revenge  such  outrages,  but  aAvait  the  first  opportunity  to 
retaliate  in  kind.  Even  after  the  bride  is  obtained,  the  man  has  still  to  defend  his 
rights  against  the  wifeless  men  of  his  own  tribe,  Avhile  the  Avoman  is  taken  in  charge  by 
the  old  Avomen,  Avho  proceed  to  amputate  the  last  tAvo  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand  as  a sign  of  a married  condition. 

Marriage  does  not  confer  any  great  benefits  xipon  the  Avoman,  for  at  the  moment  she 
is  brought  home  she  begins  the  life  of  a slave,  Avhile  her  husband  plays  the  part  of  a 
tju’ant.  The  hardest  and  dirtiest  occupations  become  her  duties,  and  at  the  slightest 
offence  she  receives  severe  jAunishment  at  the  hands  of  her  lord.  At  meal-time  she  sits 
at  a respectful  distance,  and  shares,  with  the  dogs,  the  remnants  of  the  dinner,  Avhich 
perchance  Avas  Avholly  provided  by  herself.  Marriage  is  not  unfrequently  unfruitful, 
and  Avhen  tAvins  are  born  one  is  invariably  killed.  At  the  birth  of  a high-caste  child  a 
Avar-dance  is  held,  and  the  child  itself  is  anointed  Avith  emeu  oil,  and  then  striped  Avith 
red  ochre,  Avhile  a low-caste  infant  is  only  blackened  Avith  charcoal. 

As  soon  as  they  can  Avalk  the  children  are  taught  the  use  of  Aveapons,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  In  Victoria  at  this  time  the  boys  are 
called  W^ciukitm,  and  have  the  front  teeth  extracted.  At  sixteen  they  are  made 
Jibbon,  Avith  numerous  ceremonies,  and  jibbon  they  remain  until  tAventy  or  tv/enty- 
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four,  -whon  they  enter  upon  the  estate  of  manhood,  receive  a new  name  and  are  per- 
mitted to  eat  all  kinds  of  food.  The  ceremonies  connected  with  this  last  change  in 
status  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  but  are  generally  such  as  to  test  the 
endurance  of  the  candidate. 

Siclmess  or  death,  especially  of  a young  individual,  is  ascribed  to  the  malignant 
enchantments  of  some  enemy,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  relatives  to  hunt  out  the 
foe  by  certain  signs  and  omens,  and  to  slay  him.  This  leads  to  family  feuds  which 
often  last  for  years  and  only  end  by  the  extermination  of  all  concerned.  The  dead 
are  usually  buried  in  a deep  gi-ave  in  dark  woods;  the  corpse  being  inhumed  in  a 
sitting  posture.  In  some  localities  it  is  customary  to  jdace  the  dead  upon  a scaffold 


Fig.  18.  — Scaffold  grave  of  the  Australians. 


high  in  the  air,  and  cover  it  with  bark  and  boughs ; while  in  other  regions  cremation  is 
]>ractised.  The  name  which  the  dead  person  bore  is  not  permitted  to  be  spoken,  and 
if  any  one  in  the  tribe  happens  to  have  the  same  appellation  he  must  straightway 
change  it. 

Among  the  western  tribes  nothing  like  a priesthood  can  be  found,  but  in  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  the  “ Karadais,”  or  “Koradjis,”  seem  to  have  some  such 
functions.  These  Karadais  are  men  who,  through  a gloomy  ajipearance  and  strange 
acts,  have  so  excited  the  aw'e  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
}iower  over  ghosts  and  enchantments,  and  who  attempt  to  heal  the  sick  by  mild  palliar 
tives  and  blood-letting. 

The  blacks  are  very  superstitious,  and  have  a great  terror  of  the  night,  for  then 
“ Pedall  ” is  abroad.  This  Pedall  by  day  is  a good  spirit,  and  he  it  is  who,  as  the 
story  goes,  long  years  ago  created  the  Australian  Continent  by  boiling  down  thick 
mud,  and  then  filled  it  with  plants  and  animals,  and  at  last  with  blacks.  A thunder- 
storm causes  them  great  anxiety,  for  Pedall  is  angry  with  them.  But  at  night 
Pedall  changes  his  character  and  becomes  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  evil  and 
harmful.  Beyond  this  they  have  no  concejition  of  any  divinity  ruling  the  whole 
universe,  while  all  idea  of  a life  of  the  soul  after  death  is  lacking,  excejit  among  a few 
who  believe  that  after  death  Pedall  changes  them  to  Avhite  peojde,  a belief  which  it 
is  said  existed  before  the  colonization.  Some  blacks  claim  to  have  seen  Pedall  on 
his  nightly  rounds,  and  describe  him  as  being  very  large,  having  a human  shape,  and 
eyes  of  fire.  Yet  they  do  not  regard  him  as  having  any  influence  upon  their  lives,  and 
in  no  way  worship  him. 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Barrens  the  idea  of  divinity  reaches  a higher  expression, 
and  in  some  respects  seems  almost  a travesty  upon  certain  features  of  Christianity. 
Their  “ Baiames,”  Creator,  has  created  the  earth,  the  water,  animals,  plants,  and  men ; 
he  makes  the  rain  to  fall  and  the  grass  to  grow.  He  has  set  free  the  father  of  all  bad 
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spirits,  and  takes  the  good  after  death  into  paradise,  permitting  them  to  fish  in  the 
Milky  Way. 

The  Australian  dialects  are  very  numerous,  a natural  result  of  tlie  splitting  up  of  the 
natives  into  numerous  small  tribes,  and  the  differences  are  so  great  that  the  names 
given  by  one  tribe  to  certain  rivers  or  mountain  ranges,  are  sometimes  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  their  nearest  neighbors.  Yet,  although  the  same  words  have  different 
meanings  among  the  different  tribes,  there  is  always  a resemblance  to  be  traced, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  term  for  two : pullet.,  hullat.,  pulla.,  bolita,  poldil.,  etc.  The 
accent  is  usually  placed  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  while  the  frequent  use  of  vowels 
and  liquid  letters  renders  the  sound  of  the  language  rather  melodious,  although 
spoken  quickly  with  a toneless  voice.  The  languages  are  wholly  isolated,  and  show  no 
connection  with  any  other  group,  although,  as  has  been  said,  Polynesian  words  are  found 
in  the  northeast.  Of  the  structure  of  the  languages  but  little  is  as  yet  known,  yet  that 
little  enables  Peschel  to  say  that,  “If  the  profusion  of  forms  briefly  ex])ressing  minute 
relations  were  to  decide  the  rank  of  a language,  we  and  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  might  envy  the  miserable  tribes  of  King  George  Sound,  for  their  language 
possesses  four  more  case  terminations  than  the  Latin,  and  a dual  as  well  as  a singular 
and  plural.  The  verb  is  as  rich  in  tenses  as  the  Latin,  and  has  also  terminations  for  the 
dual  and  three  genders  for  the  third  ]ierson ; in  addition  to  active  and  passive,  it  has 
reflective,  reciprocal,  determinative,  and  continuative  forms.  In  point  of  structure  of 
language,  the  highly-cultured  Polynesians  and  even  the  ancient  Chinese  must  yield  to 
the  Australians.”  » 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Australians  are  entirely  ignorant  of  any  form  of 
written  language.  This  ai-t  belongs  to  a much  higher  stage  of  civilization.  They  make 
attempts  at  poetry,  and  we  find  among  them  the  names  of  renowned  poets. 

At  the  time  of  its  first  colonization  the  native  population  was  estimated  at  not  over 
150,000,  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  continent.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  savage 
life  must  give  way  to  a higher  cultivation ; and  European  habits  and  diseases,  and 
especially  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  are  rapidly  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
natives,  although  it  will  probably  be  a long  time  before  the  race  is  extinct.  The 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  interior  present  but  few  attractions  for  Europeans,  and  there 
lies  the  only  hope  of  the  black. 


THE  TASMANIANS. 

To  the  soiith  of  Australia,  and  separated  from  it  by  Bass  Straits,  lies  the  Island  of 
Tasmania,  or  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  as  it  was  formerly  called;  and  although  the  distance 
separating  it  from  the  continent  is  but  a hundred  miles,  the  inhabitants  show  some  im- 
j)oi’tant  differences  from  those  of  the  mainland,  and  their  jjroper  relationshijjs  are  not  yet 
settled.  That  the  communications  betw'een  them  and  their  nearest  neighbors  have  not 
been  frequent  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  domesticated  animals,  know 
nothing  of  the  throwing-stick  (wamera)  or  boomerang,  have  no  shields,  are  not  can- 
nibals, and  do  not  practise  circumcision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraction  of  the  front 
teeth  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  body  by  welt-like  tattooing  remind  us  strongly  of 
the  Australians. 

The  body  and  head  are  well  haired,  and  the  hair  is  either  very  dark  brown  or  black, 
and  frizzy  or  woolly  like  that  of  the  Negro  or  Papuan.  The  skin  is  dark  brown,  the 
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nose  is  broad,  the  lips  moderately  protuberant,  while  the  mouth,  though  large,  is  well 
shaped.  While  the  height  is  usually  given  as  much  larger,  Davis  finds  the  average  to 
be  five  feet  four  inches  for  the  men,  and  four  feet  eleven  inches  for  the  women.  The 
skull  approaches  the  dolichocephalous  type. 

Tliese  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  all  go  to  show  that  although  closely 
allied  to  the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians  have  been  modified  by  foreign  blood,  and  the 
character  of  the  hair  points  at  once  to  the  Papuan  negi’o,  who  before  the  advent  of 
the  Malayo-Polynesians  e.xisted  in  New  Caledonia,  not  very  far  from  the  land  of 
Tasman. 


Fig.  19.  — William  Lanuey,  the  last  Tasmanian. 


Both  sexes  went  entirely  naked.  In  the  winter  they  built  huts  of  bark  and  boughs. 
Of  agriculture  or  grazing  not  a sign  occurs.  Their  only  manufactures  were  weapons, 
nets,  and  cords.  The  small  bones  of  tbe  feet  of  tlie  kangaroo  served  for  needles,  awls, 
and  jiuiiches.  Their  weajions  were  simply  wood,  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  were  two 
in  number,  — the  throwing-club  (icaddi/)  and  the  spear.  These  were  never  armed 
with  flint  or  fish-bones.  Ilatcbets  were  made  of  quartz  or  greenstone,  fastened  by 
tendons  to  a wooden  handle.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  people  in  their  manufactures 
were  excelled  even  by  the  prehistoric  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland.  The  Tasmanians 
were  never  cruel,  blood-thirsty,  or  treacherous,  but  were  timorous.  Polygamy  was 
the  universal  custom ; but  their  methods  of  obtaining  a wife  were  not  nearly  so  rough 
as  those  of  their  neighbors.  Chastity  was  the  rule  at  the  times  of  the  early  voyagers. 
They  usually  burned  their  dead,  and  in  a certain  way  believed  in  a future  life.  Four 
Tasmanian  dialects  existed  which  were  well  developed,  and,  like  the  Australians,  were 
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deficient  in  terms  for  numbers.  Taken  all  in  all,  avc  have  in  the  Tasmanians,  even  more 
than  in  the  Australians,  the  stereotyped  type  of  primitive  man ; and  more,  we  have 
seen  it  completely  pass  away.  The  Tasmanians  are  an  extinct  race. 

When  the  first  colonization  of  Tasmania  occurred,  in  1803,  the  number  of  natives 
was  between  six  and  seven  thousand.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else  when  civilized 
Europeans  and  people  of  a lower  status  are  thrown  in  comjjetition,  sooner  or  later  the 
weaker  must  succumb;  so  it  was  in  Tasmania.  Besides  the  forces  which  always  are 
operative  in  such  conflicts  of  races,  there  entered  into  the  relations  of  the  whites  and 
blacks  a persecution  so  bloody  and  cruel  and  ])ersistent  as  to  even  exceed  the  atrocities 
perpetrated. by  the  English  in  the  Sepoy  rebellion.  It  was  a common  thing  to  say  that 


Fig.  20.  — Lalla  Kookh,  the  last  Tasmanian  woman. 

such  a man  had  killed  so  many  “black  crows,”  and  certain  of  the  colonists  used  to 
boast  “ that  they  were  accustomed  to  go  hunting  the  blacks  to  obtain  food  for  their 
dogs.”  During  the  last  half  of  this  century  the  policy  towards  the  blacks  was  changed, 
but  their  extermination  was  inevitable.  They  were  wholly  unfitted  for  civilization, 
and  as  Hellwald  expresses  it,  “ the  Tasmanians  were  by  missionaries  and  ‘ friends  of 
man,’  civilized  under  the  earth.”  On  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  there  were  left  twelve 
men,  twenty-two  women,  and  ten  children.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1869,  William 
Lanney,  the  last  man,  died;  and  in  June,  1876,  Lalla  Rookh,  the  last  of  the  race,  2>assed 
away. 
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THE  PAPUANS. 

Stretching  away  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  Australia  are  numerous  islands  and 
archipelagoes  which  are  customarily  regarded  as  belonging  to  Asia,  but  which,  as  Wallace 
has  shown,  both  zoologically  and  geographically,  embrace  two  distinct  groups;  the 
eastern  portion  being  more  closely  related  to  Australia  than  to  Asia.  And  the  same 
fact  is  shown  in  the  disti'ibution  of  man  in  the  same  islands,  for  Ave  find  two  sharply- 
defined  races  occu]>ying  them,  — the  Papuan  and  the  Malay.  From  every  point  of  view 
the  term  Malay  Archipelago,  when  used  to  embrace  the  Avhole,  is  a misnomer.  The 
line  dividing  the  races,  it  should  be  said,  is  a little  farther  east  than  that  which  limits 
the  zoological  provinces. 

The  Malays  Avill  be  considered  further  on,  but  here  Ave  Avill  for  a moment  regard 
their  relations  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  South  Seas.  Here  we  meet  Avith 
considerable  differences  of  ojiinion  among  ethnologists,  although  the  most  recent  inves- 
tigations shoAV  a near  ethnical  relationship  betAveen  the  Malays  proper  and  the  natives 
of  the  easternmost  islands  of  the  Pacific.  These  relationships  show  us  that  it  is  to 
eastern  Asia  that  Ave  must  look  for  the  cradle  of  the  Polynesians,  from  whence  they 
have  spread  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  except  those  occujiied  by  the  Papuans. 
The  date  of  the  division  into  Malays  and  Polynesians,  in  the  absence  of  actual  history, 
cannot  be  accurately  given.  Yet  Ave  knoAV  that  it  must  have  been  before  the  Christian 
era  for  the  folloAving  reason : Among  the  Malays  toddy,  or  palm  Avine,  is  a common 
beverage,  and  as  its  name  is  deriv'ed  from  the  Sanscrit,  it  Avould  appear  that  its  manu- 
facture Avas  introduced  into  the  islands  of  southern  Asia  by  Brahminical  Hindus.  Noav 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  if  the  Polynesians,  before  their  migration,  knew  how  to 
■prepare  palm  Avine  they  should  ever  have  lost  the  knowledge.  But  as  this  be\-erage 
Avas  entirely  unknoAvn  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  first  visits  of  the  Europeans,  their 
emigration  must  have  taken  place  before  Sanscrit-speaking  Indians  reached  Java, 
about  78  B.C.  Hoav  long  before  this  date  the  separation  took  place  we  have  no  means 
of  knoAving. 

In  contrast  to  the  Polynesians,  both  in  color  of  skin  and  shape  of  skull,  are  the 
crispy-haired  black  dolichocephalic  Papuans,  whose  centre  is  in  the  large  and  little- 
knoAvn  island  of  New  Guinea,  from  Avhence  they  spread  over  the  neighboring  islands  to 
the  southeast,  the  Louisades,  Ncav  Caledonia,  New  Britain,  Solomon  Islands,  Queen 
Charlotte  Island,  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty,  and  Fiji  Islands. 

Turning  noAV  to  the  nortliAvard,  a similar  black  race  is  found  in  the  Eta  or  Ita  of  the 
Philippenes  (Negritos  of  the  Spanish),  whom  Meyer,  Semper,  Peschel,  and  HellAvald 
believe  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  true  Papuan  type ; and  in  the  interiors  of  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Gilolo,  and  in  the  moxmtains  of  Malacca,  and  at  last  in  the 
Andaman  Islands,  Ave  find  peoples  closely  related ; and  folloAving  Peschel,  we  may 
divide  the  Avhole  of  the  eastern  blacks  (excepting  of  course  the  Australians)  into 
Asiatic  and  Australasian  Papuans ; the  latter  inhabiting  Nbav  Guinea  and  the  islands 
mentioned  to  the  south  and  east.  In  other  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  traces  of  a 
black  race  are  to  be  found,  but  so  mingled  with  Polynesian  and  Malay  as  to  render 
them  fit  subjects  for  treatment  under  the  chapters  on  those  races. 

The  name  Papua  comes  from  the  Malay  Avord  papuwah,  crispy-haired,  and  is  the 
name  Avhich  the  IMalays  apply  to  their  black  neighbors.  In  New  Guinea,  the  centre  of 
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the  Papuans,  the  name  is  not  known,  nor  have  the  different  tribes  any  common  name 
for  themselves. 

In  body,  conformation  of  skull,  and  in  general  appearance  the  Pajnians  present  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  African  negroes,  and  afford  a strong  contrast  to  the  neigh- 
boring Polynesians,  even  in  habits,  some  of  which  may  here  be  mentioned.  The  Poly- 
nesians tattoo  by  puncturing  the  skin  and  rubbing  in  j)igment,  the  Papuans  by  cutting, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  scars,  as  among  the  Australians.  The  Polynesians 
drink  cava,  which  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  Pajjuans.  The  Papuans  on  the  other 
hand  chew  the  betel  nut,  and 
make  earthen  pottery.  They 
have  bows  and  arrows,  while 
the  only  weapons  of  the  Poly- 
nesians are  the  spear,  club,  and 
sling. 

Of  the  interior  of  New  Guinea 
but  little  is  knowm;  only  the 
coast  tribes  have  been  seen  by 
explorers,  and  the  accounts  that 
we  have  of  them  are  not  so  com- 
plete as  we  could  wish.  Before 
going  into  details,  the  following 
spirited  account  of  the  natives  of 
Humboldt  Bay,  by  Lord  George 
Campbell,  who  accompanied  the 
“ Challenger  ” in  her  voyage 
around  the  world,  will  serve  for 
an  introduction  to  this  little- 
known  people : — 

“Next  morning,  awoke  by 
a tremendous  noise  outside  the 
ship,  I went  on  deck,  and  what 
a wild,  strange  scene  ! The  ship 
was  surrounded  by  canoes  filled 
w'ith  an  almost  black,  savage- 
looking, and  perfectly  naked 
mob.  Here  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a seething,  shouting 
crowd,  each  man  of  which  was  the 
and  something  in  our  experience  of 
ten.  How  and  where  shall  I 
a thick,  stiff  mop,  many  inches  long,  and  stained  dull  red  ; stuck  in  are  long-|)roii 
combs,  their  handles  ornamented  with  tippets  of  cuscus  fur,  crocodiles’  teeth  and 
small  shells ; on  the  top  of  all,  flicking  about  as  they  move  their  heads,  are  a number  of 
large  black  and  white  feathers.  In  front,  tied  over  the  forehead,  are  wigs  made  of 
cassowaries’  feathers,  about  eight  inches  high,  sewed  on  to  a band  of  plaited  fibre, 
painted  red,  white,  and  black,  the  ends  of  which,  over  the  ears,  are  also  ornamented 
with  tippets  of  cuscus  fur.  In  a few  cases  the  front  of  this  wdg  was  plastered  with 
crimson  flowers  of  the  Hibiscus,  forming  a high  and  brilliant  semi-circle  of  color  above 


Fig.  21.  — Paijuan  from  the  interior  of  New  Guinea. 


beau  ideal  of 
life  quite  new, 
begin  describin<r  them? 


a savage.  It  was  splendid, 
and  not  easily  to  be  forgot- 
Their  frizzly  hair  is  worn  in 
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a Iiideous  and  ])itch-black  face.  Tlieir  faces,  ugly  enough  as  nature  fashioned  them, 
they  make  still  more  hideous  by  artificial  means,  ])ainting  them  wholly  black,  or  in 
curved  j)atterns,  with  a broad  dark-red  bar  across  the  eyes,  from  temj)le  to  temjde. 
The  septum  of  the  nose  they  pierce  with  a great  hole,  through  which  are  thrust  short 
thick  bits  of  bamboo  or  boars’  tusks  of  different  sizes,  some  large  and  curling  up  to  the 
temples  on  each  side  of  the  face,  giving  them  a most  ferocious  appearance.  Dore  has 
drawn  ‘El  Diavolo  ’ strangely  like  these  savages  here.  I need  hardly  add  that  this 
nose  ornament  does  not  tend  to  beautify  the  shape  of  the  nose,  which  is  dragged  down, 
and  the  nostrils  opened  to  a hideous  degree. 

“Large  rings  of  tortoise-shells,  one  depending  from  the  other,  hang  from  the 
distorted  ear-lobes ; necklaces  and  bracelets  of  boars’  tusks,  or  rings  of  bones.  Above 
the  elbows,  a fillet  of  finely-plaited  grass,  or  of  some  creejjer  twisted  round  like  a rope. 
In  these  they  stick  bunches  of  yellow  or  green  leaves,  or  grass,  also  their  vicious-looking 
bone  daggers,  made  from  the  leg  of  a cassowary.  Below  the  knee  are  more  jilaited 
fillets  of  grass  or  fibre,  ornamented  with  small  cockle-shells,  hanging  from  short  pieces 
of  twine.  The  most  picturesque  part  of  their  finery  are  the  leaves  tied  to  their  neck- 
lace behind,  and  falling  down  the  back.  These  are  of  two  different  kinds  and  fashions ; 
one  is  a red-colored,  dark-edged  leaf,  worn  in  twos  and  threes,  covering  the  shoulder- 
blade;  the  other  is  large  and  round,  with  such  long  green  stalks  that  the  leaves  reach 
bf'low  the  back.  These  last  have  a fine  effect,  trailing  behind  on  the  top  of  the  water 
when  the  men  are  swimming.” 

In  New  Guinea  itself  several  distinct  tribes  are  found,  and  the  physical  measure- 
ments of  the  people  vary  widely  from  this  reason.  So  we  find  the  statements  of  their 
height  varying  between  four  feet  and  four  inches  to  five  feet  nine,  and  with  an  average 
of  something  like  five  feet  five  inches,  which  closely  approximates  that  of  the  Malays. 
Generally  the  natives  are  Avell  formed,  but  not  infrequently  well-developed  bodies  are 
supported  on  slender  and  illy-proportioned  limbs.  The  hands  and  feet  are  small  and 
well  sha))ed,  and  by  constant  j’ractice  the  feet  have  considerable  prehensile  cajiacity. 
The  skin  is  generally  a dark-brown,  varying  sometimes  to  a grayish  black,  bnt  never 
reaching  as  deep  a color  as  some  of  the  African  tribes,  though  much  darker  thaii  the 
IMalays.  On  Astrolabe  Bay,  however,  the  natives  are  of  a chocolate  brown,  not  darker 
than  the  Samoan  Islanders.  The  skin  in  the  young  is  lighter,  and  soft,  and  smooth, 
but  with  time  it  loses  these  characters  and  becomes  rough  and  coarse.  In  New 
Caledonia  the  color  of  the  skin  is  much  darker,  almost  black. 

The  hair  is  long,  abundant,  and  crisj)y,  growing  in  tufts,  and  surrounds  the  head  like 
a periwig  or  crown  seven  or  eight  inches,  which  is  the  object  of  much  care  and 
constant  attention  with  a three-pronged  comb.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  some- 
what the  Hottentots,  from  whom  they  are  however  different  in  an  abundant  growth  of 
beard.  The  hair  is  black,  but  becomes  blanched  with  age,  and  much  more  frequently 
than  among  the  negroes.  Not  satisfied  with  its  natural  color,  they  usually  color  it  a 
dull  red.  The  body  also  is  usually  well  haired,  and  the  ])eculiar  bluish-black  shade  of 
the  skin  noticed  in  the  Fijians  is  due  to  the  ])resence  of  a lighGcolorcd  down. 

As  in  stature  so  in  ]>hysiognomy,  it  is  difficult  to  exju'ess  their  aj>pearance  in  a few 
words,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  differences  between  the  various  tribes.  The  dark 
eyes  are  large,  and  are  oj)ened  widely;  the  nose  is  broad  and  hooked,  giving  the  coun- 
tenance the  jewish  cast  noticed  by  all  observers,  while  the  naturally  large  nostrils  are 
increased  in  size  by  the  universal  ]:>iercing  of  the  sejffium  of  the  nose  and  the  Avearing 
of  ornaments  in  the  o])ening.  The  jaws  are  protuberant,  the  mouth  large,  the  lips 
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tliick,  the  teeth  large  and  white.  The  skull  is  usually  dolichocephalous,  long  and  high, 
but  recently  brachycejjhalic  skulls  have  been  found  upon  Xew  Guinea  itself. 

The  Papuan  is  of  a sanguine  temperament,  impulsive  and  demonstrative  in  s]ieecli 
and  action.  His  emotions  and  passions  are  expressed  in  the  most  violent  manner. 
Beyond  this  accounts  vary  widely;  some  picture  him  as  wild,  deceitful,  treachei’ous, 
bloodthirsty,  and  cruel;  while  others,  as  good-natured,  friendly,  and  honorable.  At 
times  they  freely  permit  sti’angers  to  visit  them,  and  again  any  communication  with 


Fig.  22.  — Papuan  chief  in  full  dress. 

them  is  impossible.  Many  Germans  have  visited  New  Guinea  and  spent  much  time  on 
the  island,  but  the  members  of  the  “Challenger”  expedition  were  not  allowed  to  land. 

Formally  years  the  Papuans  have  been  considered  as  among  the  lowest  of  mankind, 
but  as  Virchow  remarks,  where  the  skull  is  as  large  as  theirs,  there  is  always  to  be 
found  a corresponding  development  of  the  brain,  and  more  recent  accounts  confirm 
this,  and  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  are  now  assigned  the  highest  place  among  the 
blacks  of  the  South  Sea,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  their  numerals  they  are  but 
little  better  off  than  the  Austr.alians.  The  natives  of  Astrolabe  Bay  count  only  to 
six;  the  Arfakas  count  only  to  five  by  distinct  words,  and  after  this  have  recourse  to 
their  fingers  and  toes.  In  artistic  tastes  and  manual  skill  they  are  not  lacking.  Their 
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houses,  boats,  and  utensils  are  decorated  with  carvings,  and  the  people  of  Humboldt 
Bay,  when  the  Dutch  sailors  gave  them  paper  and  pencil,  which  they  could  certainly 
have  never  seen  before,  drew  birds  and  fishes  with  a firm  hand.  This  artistic  skill  has 
a certain  interest  besides  that  which  would  immediately  suggest  itself,  for  associated 
with  the  remains  of  })rimitive  man  in  Europe  have  been  found  the  beginning  of  art, 
but  whose  authenticity  has  been  doubted.  Now,  in  their  manner  of  life  Ave  know  that 
the  Paj)uans  are  nearly  on  a level  Avith  the  Troglodytes  and  Lake-dwellers  of  ancient 
Europe,  and  the  fact  that  they  possess  such  rudiments  of  art  lends  additional  probability 
to  the  A’icAV  that  the  carvings  found  in  Europe  Avere  the  productions  of  ancient  man. 

In  some  portions  of  NeAV  Guinea  cannabalism  exists  as  a regular  pi-actice,  and  not 
only  are  those  killed  in  l)attle  employed  as  food,  but  the  members  of  the  tribe  Avho  have 
died  a natural  death  are  eaten.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  tribes  Avho  from 
one  reason  or  another  haA^e  left  off  this  practice. 

According  to  our  ideas,  the  clothing  of  the  Papuans  is  exceedingly  limited,  for 
Avith  the  excejAtion  of  a fringed  girdle  OA'er  the  loins,  the  so-called  maar.,  both  sexes  go 
entirely  naked.  This  garment  reappears  in  most  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  the  maro 
or  mafo,  and  consists  of  bits  of  the  bark  of  some  species  of  Hibiscus,  about  four 
inches  in  breadth,  strung  on  a cord  AAdiich  is  tied  around  the  hips.  With  the  Avmmen 
this  garment  acquires  a slightly  different  character,  and  someAvhat  resembles  the  Scotch 
kilt,  reaching  halfAvay  to  the  knees.  The  chiefs  alone  clothe  themselves  at  the  approach 
of  strangers,  in  cotton  garments  of  Malayan  character  and  origin.  Insuflicient  as  this 
raiment  may  appear  to  us,  still,  in  the  eyes  of  many  Papuans,  it  approaches  luxury,  for 
the  necessity  for  it  is  not  apparent,  and  in  secluded  shores  and  islands,  a leaf,  a gourd, 
or  a shell  sujAported  by  a string  around  the  loins  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  decency. 
The  children  of  both  sexes  go  entirely  naked  until  the  tAvelfth  year,  and  among  some 
tribes  the  Avomen  Avear  no  clothing  Avhatever  until  after  marriage.  Still  another  style 
of  garment  is  that  mentioned  by  Lord  Campbell  in  the  quotation  on  a jAreceding  page, 
Avhere  leaves  of  the  Pandan  are  fastened  to  a band  passing  around  the  head  and  hang- 
ing doAvn,  cover  the  entire  back. 

The  endeavor  to  decorate  the  jAcrson  is  more  evident  in  the  nortliAvest  than  in  the 
southeast.  The  materials  for  decoration  are  partially  acquired  by  trade,  and  partly  are 
the  products  of  their  OAvn  iiAdustry.  Among  the  former  are  glass  beads  for  necklaces, 
brass  Avire  for  bracelets,  copper  buttons  and  finger-rings;  while  the  scarlet-spotted  black 
beans  of  Abrus  prcecatoritis  and  small  shells  are  strung  for  necklaces.  They  also  make 
arm-bands  and  bracelets  of  shells  and  the  tusks  of  Avild  boars,  and  fasten  them  so  tightly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  Avithout  cutting  the  string  Avhich  binds  them. 
The  calves  of  the  legs  are  similarly  ornaAuented,  and  frequently  a string  of  beads  is 
hung  over  each  shoulder,  and  these,  ])assing  under  the  arm  of  the  ojAjAosite  side,  cross 
upon  the  back  and  breast.  Ornamentation  of  the  ears  is  cornmon.  The  hole  through 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  frequently  so  large  that  tAvo  or  even  three  fingers  can  be  put  in 
it,  and  this  opening  is  always  Avell  filled,  Avhile  there  depend  from  the  ear,  rings  of 
silver,  brass  Avire,  or  tortoise-shell.  The  septum  of  the  nose  is  pierced  in  like  manner, 
and  through  the  hole  are  thrust  bits  of  bamboo  or  boars’  tusks,  dragging  the  AAdiole 
doAvn  until  it  rests  upon  the  thick  upper  lip.  CassoAvary  bones  are  used  in  ornamenta- 
tion under  a belief  that  they  Avill  impart  to  the  Avearer  the  SAviftness  of  that  bird. 
Finally,  all  of  the  men  Avear  suspended  from  a string  around  the  neck  a stick  Avith  a 
hunian  figure  on  the  upjAcr  end  {Korambo  the  natives  call  it),  which,  however,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a talisman  rather  than  an  ornament. 
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Tlie  hair  receives  great  attention,  and  a detailed  description  of  the  coiffures  and 
frisures  of  the  Papuans  would  make  a book  of  itself.  Our  illustrations  show  four  forms. 
The  hair  is  constantly  picked  up  and  prevented  from  matting  together  by  the  use  of  a 
three,  four,  or  six-toothed  comb  made  from  bamboo,  the  handle  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  a feather  from  the  white  cockatoo.  When  not  in  use,  this  comb  is  worn  in  the 
hair  just  over  the  forehead.  From  its  crispy  character  and  its  constant  care  the  hair 
stands  out  from  the  head  as  a thick  mop,  sometimes  eight  inches  in  height,  while  at 
times  portions  are  cut  off  or  bound  up  in  thick  rolls,  which  are  allowed  to  stay  in  this 
condition  for  months.  To  prevent 
mussing  the  hair  in  sleep,  a small 
wooden  pillow  is  jdaced  under  the 
neck,  a custom  widespread  among  sav- 
age tribes,  not  only  of  the  South  Seas, 
but  of  Africa  as  well.  The  hair  is  fur- 
ther ornamented  with  feathers,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  usually  the  blossoms  of 
Jlibiscus  rosasinensis.  Washing  is  a 
custom  unknown  to  the  Papuan,  and 
even  when  forced  to  go  into  the  water 
great  care  is  taken  that  the  hair  is  not 
wet. 

Tattooing  is  not  practised  by  all 
tribes,  the  Arfakas,  for  instance,  never 
ornamenting  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner. The  usual  tattoo  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Australian,  and  consists  in 
the  production  of  large  scars  ujion 
the  body  and  face,  which  are  often  as 
large  as  a silver  dollar,  and  stand  out 
nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
rest  of  the  skin.  Painting  the  skin 
and  hair  either  dull  red  or  white  is 
common,  while  the  pearly  white  teeth 
are  frequently  filed  to  a triangular 
point.  Among  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea  the  practice  of  changing  the 
shaj)e  of  the  skull  has  not  been  observed,  though,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  it  is  com- 
mon among  the  Papuans  of  other  islands. 

The  villages  on  the  northwest  coast  all  look  as  if  going  to  decay.  The  houses  all 
stand  completely  in  the  Avater,  and  are  reached  by  long,  rude  bridges.  They  are  low, 
with  a roof  shaped  something  like  a large  boat  bottom  upAvards  or  a primitive  oven. 
The  posts  Avhich  supjAort  the  houses,  bridges,  and  ])latforms,  are  small  crooked  sticks 
placed  Avithout  any  regularity,  and  looking  as  if  they  Avere  tumbling  down.  The  floors 
are  also  formed  of  sticks,  equally  irregular,  loose,  and  far  apart.  The  Avails  of  the 
houses  consist  of  bits  of  boards,  old  boats,  rotten  mats,  and  palm  leaves,  stuck  in  any- 
hoAV,  here  and  there,  and  producing  altogether  the  most  Avretched  and  dilapidated 
appearance  of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Under  the  eaves  of  many  of  the  houses 
hang  human  skulls,  the  trophies  of  their  battles  Avith  the  saA^age  Arfakas  of  the  interior, 
Avho  often  come  to  attack  them. 


Fig.  23.  — Papuan  headdress. 
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Fig.  24. — Large  Papuan  hut  built  on  piles. 

A large  boat-shajDed  council- 
house  is  sujiported  on  larger  j^osts, 
each  of  wliich  is  grossly  carved  to  repre- 
sent a naked  male  or  female  figure,  and  other  carvings 
still  more  repulsive  are  placed  upon  the  jilatform  be- 
fore the  entrance.  These  pile  dwellings  recall  the 
ancient  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland,  to  be  mentioned 
m the  latter  portion  of  this  work.  They  are  usually  from  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  in  length,  t wenty  or  twenty-live  broad,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  high.  Each  house  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a hall  through 
the  middle,  and  each  room  in  turn  is  divided  by  wicker-work  into 
smaller  apartments,  one  for  each  family  occujiying  the  house.  These 
rooms  serve  both  for  sleeping  and  cooking,  the  smoke  escaping  through  the 
gaps  in  the  roof.  On  the  bridge  leading  to  the  huts  there  is  usually  a small 
hut,  which  is  occupied  by  the  widows  of  the  men  who  when  alive  lived  in  the 
larger  dwelling.  J'rom  these  dwellings  at  Dorey,  we  can  trace  almost  every  stage  until, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mariana  Straits,  the  houses  are  miserable  huts,  so  low  that  a man 
cannot  even  sit  u})right  iu  them.  The  Arfakas  of  the  interior  build  smaller  dwellings 
than  the  Doreys,  but  still  erect  them  on  piles,  possibly  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  snakes 
and  vermin. 

The  household  utensils  of  the  Dorey  tribe  consist  of  drinking-vessels  (either  calor- 
bashes  or  shells  of  the  Nautilus).,  boxes  of  bamboo  or  plaited  leaves,  cocoanut  mats  on 
which  they  sit  and  sleej),  and  lastly  the  wooden  pillow  (affia),  which  has  already  been 
referred  to.  This  is  usually  about  seven  inches  long,  four  high,  and  above  has  a semi- 
circular notch  in  which  the  neck  rests.  The  whole  is  fancifully  carved.  For  cooking, 
the  Papuans  use  iron  frying-pans  obtained  in  trade,  earthen  pots  of  native  manufacture, 
wooden  spoons  for  cooking,  and  spoons  of  leaves  for  eating,  bowls  of  cocoanut  shells, 
and  small  knives;  many  of  these  are  carefully  made  and  ornamented.  The  iron  vessels 
are  all  obtained  in  trade,  although  on  the  west  coast  iron  ore  is  found  and  smelted  by 
means  of  a Malay  bellows. 

The  weapons  which  the  Doreys,  too  lazy  to  make,  acquire  by  purchase  from  their 
neighbors,  are  the  club,  spear,  and  bow-and-arrow  spear.  The  bows  are  made  either 
from  palm  wood  or  bamboo,  and  are  about  six  feet  long.  The  arrows,  ornamented  with 
feathers,  are  fashioned  from  the  stems  of  a strons;  and  light  cane,  and  among  the 
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Arfakas  the  tip  is  painted  with  a dark-brown  plant  juice,  but  for  what  reason  is 

unknown.  The  spears  are  made  of  bamboo  with  a point  of  bone.  The  defensive 

weapons  are  a small  carved  and  painted  wooden  shield,  and  a pearl  oyster-shell  worn 
over  the  left  hip. 

The  principal  articles  of  food  are  sago  and  fish,  especially  the  former.  This  is 
cooked  to  a thick  porridge,  and  as  the  natives  are  ignorant  of  salt,  is  seasoned  with  sea- 
water. The  fish  are  either  dried  in  the  sun  and  eaten  raw,  or  roasted  on  the  coals. 

Besides  these  two  articles  of  diet,  the  Papuans  eat  everything  that  comes  in  their  way ; 

and  from  the  productions  of  the  earth,  — corn,  melons,  potatoes,  plantains,  sugar-cane, 
and  cocoanuts,  — they  are  able  to  have  a considerable  variety  in  their  bill  of  fare.  Fire 
is  obtained  in  the  usual  savage  manner  of  rubbing  together  two  sticks  of  wood  or  pieces 
of  I bamboo.  The  usual  drink  is  water  or  cocoanut-milk.  At  places  on  the  north  coast 
palm  wine  is  made  and  extensively  used,  while  the  fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane 
furnishes  another  alcoholic  stimulant.  The  use  of  to- 
bacco is  universal,  and  the  weed  of  native  production  is 
said  to  be  of  good  quality.  On  the  seacoast  it  is  usually 
smoked  in  the  form  of  cigars,  Avhile  the  natives  of  the 
interior  manufacture  pipes  of  wood.  Only  a small  quan- 
tity is  smoked  at  a time,  but  the  intervals  between  are 
so  short  that  the  smoking  may  almost  be  considered  as 
constant.  ^ 

The  coast  tribes,  and  especially  the  Doreys,  are  pre- 
eminently a race  of  sailors,  and  from  childhood  up  are 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  boats  and  a life  on  and  in 
the  Avater.  The  canoes  are  of  different  sizes,  sometimes 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length ; they  are  very  narrow,  but 
the  addition  of  an  outrigger  prevents  their  being  easily 
capsized.  The  hull  is  dug  out  from  a large  tree-trunk, 

Avhile  the  crossbars  leading  to  the  outrigger  are  of 
bamboo,  so  fastened  as  to  be  easily  removed.  The 
boAv  is  frequently  richly  carved  and  painted,  tassels  of 
human  hair  being  sometimes  added  as  an  additional 
ornament.  In  the  larger  A^essels  a Ioav  roof  is  throAvn 
across  the  middle  of  the  boat ; the  removable  mast  has 
three  feet ; the  sails  are  large  mats,  Avhile  for  rigging,  ropes  of  bark  or  rotang  are  used. 

Hunting  is  a favorite  pursuit,  and  the  Avild  animals  of  the  island  are  taken  Avith  the 
boAV  and  arroAV  or  in  snares  and  pitfalls.  Fish  are  taken  in  nets  or  shot  with  the  arrow. 
At  the  time  of  the  full-moon,  the  still  reef-bounded  lagoons  are  the  scenes  of  a peculiar 
fishery.  Sacks  of  the  strongly  narcotic  roots  of  a species  of  Milletia  are  placed  in  the 
Avater,  and  then  the  fish,  benumbed  by  the  poison,  are  taken  without  difficulty. 

Agriculture  occupies  but  a small  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  Papuans,  and  is 
confined  to  the  raising  of  maize,  a few  roots,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  tobacco,  beans,  and, 
in  the  Avest,  cotton.  OAvnership  of  the  land  is  lAnknown,  each  cultivating  any  spot 
Avhich  strikes  his  fancy.  The  domesticated  animals  are  dogs,  hens,  and  sAvine.  These 
latter  animals  are  slender,  long-legged  beasts,  nothing  like  our  well-fed  porkers,  and 
strange  to  say,  are  gi-eat  pets  Avith  the  Papuans. 

Warfare  among  the  Papuans  is  either  carried  on  for  the  purposes  of  robbery  or  to 
revenge  some  personal  insult  or  injury.  If  a member  of  one  village  is  killed  or  harmed 
vox..  VI.  — 4 


KiO.  25.  — Pipe. 
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by  another  tribe,  his  coinj)anions  call  in  all  the  assistance 
they  can  from  the  neighboring  villages,  and  then,  lying 
in  ainbnsh  near  the  offending  settlement,  carefully  wait 
until  some  man,  woman,  or  child  approaches  them,  only 
to  be  assassinated.  If  the  ambush  is  discovered  no  one 
leaves  the  village,  and  hence  the  attempted  revenge  is  not 
obtained.  Occasionally  two  war  jiarties  meet  in  the  open 
field,  each  individual  using  every  art  to  make  himself 
more  terrible,  and  to  frighten  his  adversaries.  Here  the 
head-dresses  of  cassowary  feathers  come  in  l)lay,  for  one 
feather  is  added  for  each  person  killed,  and  hence  a lai’ge 
number  of  these  ornaments  indicates  that  the  wearer 

is  a terrible  warrior.  Like  the 

Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  Papuans  are 
“ head-hunters,”  and  the  skulls  of 
the  enemies  slain  ornament  the 
walls  of  their  houses  under  the 
eaves.  In  one  respect  the  Papuans 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, they  have  a mercantile 
spirit,  and  arc  always  ready  to 
trade  with  the  Malays,  who 
bring  them  iron  and  l)i-ass, 
cloth,  etc.,  and  receive  in  exchange 
tobacco  and  skins  of  the  birds  of 
paradise. 

The  state  of  society  among  the 
Papuans  is,  as  might  be  supposed, 
very  jtrimitive ; each  one  does  as 
he  pleases,  and  obeys  the  com- 
mands of  the  chiefs  just  as  far  as 
conveiiient.  Of  course,  Avith  such 
arrangements  the  ])ower  of  the 
chief  is  but  slight.  Among  the 
Arfakas  Ave  find  slaves,  the  abso- 
lute ])ropertA'  of  their  masters,  aa’Iio 
do  Avith  them  as  they  please,  hav- 
ing even  the  poAver  of  life  and 
death.  Over  each  of  the  A’illagcs 
on  Geelvinsk  Bay  is  a chief,  Avho  is 
invested  by  the  Sultan  of  Tidore 
Avith  the  titles  of  liajah.  Major, 
Captain,  and  Judge,  and  avIio 
Avears  as  the  insignia  of  his  office 
a cotton  shirt  and  hat.  Each  year 
a tribute  of  turtle-shell  and  birds  of  paradise  is  ex2>ected  from  him,  Avhich  he  in  turn 
extorts  from  his  people. 

EA^ery  question  pertaining  to  the  tribe  is  discussed  in  a general  assembly,  Avhile  in 


Fig.  26.  — Prow  of  Papuan  boat. 
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Fig.  27.  — Papuan  Pirogue. 

future  wife,  he  goes  to  tlie  parents,  makes  all  arrangements  as  to  dower,  which  is 
usually  paid  in  Trepang  (dried  holothurians),  and  then  the  couple  seat  themselves  on 
the  floor  before  the  “Korwar”or  household  god,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  i)arents, 
the  right  hands  are  joined  and  the  marriage  is  completed.  Sometimes  the  coujile  are 
betrothed  in  childhood,  and  then  a part  of  the  d^wer  is  paid,  the  remainder  awaiting 
transfer  until  the  actual  mari'iage  ceremony.  After  marriage,  the  bride  remains  a few 
days  with  her  parents,  and  then  is  taken  to  her  new  home,  and  always  by  water,  the 
bride  being  in  one  canoe,  the  husband  in  another.  While  polygamy  is  jiermitted,  most 
Papuans  are  content  with  a single  wife. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  are  rather  peculiar.  After  the  death  of  a Papuan,  all  of  his 
household  utensils  are  broken  and  thrown  away ; the  relatives  are  assembled,  a feast  is 
provided  of  which  all  partake,  portions  being  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
while  the  korwar  is  overwhelmed  with  imprecations  and  abuse.  Finally,  the  body  is 
buried,  together  with  some  of  his  weapons,  in  a grave  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  his 


the  family  relations  the  man  is  the  head,  the  women  having  no  position  in  society,  and 
being  nothing  but  beasts  of  burden.  The  village  and  family  regulations  are  very  la.x, 
so  that  each  man  is  almost  entirely  his  own  master.  To  the  women  falls  all  the  labor 
of  preparing  the  food,  making  nets,  and  the  rudimentary  agriculture. 

If  a crime  occurs  in  the  village,  the  elders  pronounce  the  punishment.  Murder  is 
punished  with  death,  the  nearest  relative  of  the  murdered  man  being  the  executioner. 
Yet  murder  can  be  atoned  for  by  money  if  the  relatives  so  choose,  and  every  other 
offence  can  be  compounded  in  the  same  Avay,  except  that  if  one  be  guilty  of  wilful 
arson  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the  one  whose  property"  is  injured. 

There  is  no  especial  restriction  of  the  relations  of  the  young  people,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  each  man  takes  his  wife  home.  After  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
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ear  resting  upon  a small  ]>iece  of  crockery.  The  grave  is  then  filled  with  earth,  and  cov- 
ered with  an  ornamented  wooden  protection,  the  korwar  being  placed  in  the  middle.  As 
a sign  of  sorrow,  the  widows  wear  a short  petticoat  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  when  this 
is  laid  aside,  it  is  known  that  she  wishes  to  marry  again.  The  property  of  the  deceased 
goes  to  the  children,  or  when  these  heirs  are  wanting,  to  the  nearest  blood  relation. 

Tlie  diseases  of  the  Papuans  are  few.  Intermittent  fever,  catarrhal  difficulties,  and 
affections  of  the  bowels  and  skin  being  the  most  prominent.  Cascaclo  (ichthyosis,  a 
white,  scale-like  appearance  of  the  skin),  Avhich  exists  as  a result  of  uncleanliness,  affects 
about  a third  of  the  population,  while  a somewhat  similar  disease  causes  a large  mor- 


tality among  the  children. 
The  remedies  employed 
are  few,  mostly  decoctions 
of  leaves  and  bark.  The 
mode  of  treatment  of  in- 
termittent fever  is  very 
natural  if  not  very  effica- 
cious. At  the  time  of  the 
chill,  the  afflicted  one  either 
seeks  the  lieat  of  the  sun 
or  strives  to  warm  himself 
before  the  fire,  while  the 
fever  is  treated  by  cold 
water  applied  both  extern- 
ally and  internally.  If  the 
disease  yields  to  no  treat- 
ment it  is  then  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  machina- 
tions of  some  evil  sj)irit, 
and  is  considered  as  a mis- 
fortune to  be  endured. 

With  the  Papuans 
every  oj)portunity — birth, 
marriage,  death,  the  first 
cutting  of  the  hair  of  chil- 
dren, or  the  making  of  a Korwar  or  god — is  made  a festal  occasion.  When  a korwar 
is  to  be  made,  the  evening  before  there  is  singing  and  dancing  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  next  morning  the  young  j)eople  go  into  the  forests,  cut  down  a tree  suit.able 
for  the  2)urpose,  and  bring  it  to  tlie  artist,  who,  sitting  on  the  earth,  carves  and  sings 
while  the  villagers  surround  him,  watching  his  motions  and  dancing.  Tlie  songs  on 
these  occasions  are  many,  and  one  relating  to  the  dead  may  be  here  inserted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  language : — 


Fig.  28.  — Papuan  in  fighting  costume. 


Ei  WHO,  jiombesso  randisa. 
Kip  o kwiri. 

Marinbo  kora. 

Pombesso  randisa. 

Kip  o kwiri. 

Marinbo  kora. 


Your  dead  one  goes  forth  on  the  sea. 
The  clouds  look  on. 

They  scatter  and  I depart. 

Goes  forth  on  the  sea. 

The  clouds  look  on. 

They  scatter  and  I depart. 
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This  continues  until  the  idol  is  finished,  and  then,  if  time  permits,  they  liave  a feast, 
all  sitting  cross-legged,  like  Turks,  on  the  ground  and  eating;  the  higher  castes  from 
china  ])lates,  the  lower  from  Pisang  leaves. 

Tlie  war-dances,  especially  those  held  after  a successful  battle  or  the  avenge- 
ment  of  a murder,  are  of  a different  character.  Rosenberg’s  account  of  a war-dance 
in  wliich  men,  women,  and  children  take  part  will  answer  our  purpose.  The  men 
carry  their  weapons,  and  have  the  hair  ornamented  with  flowers  and  feathers,  many 
having  tlie  face  })ainted  black  and  white.  The  widows  wear  on  the  right  shoulder 
large  yellow  leaves,  which  hang  down  over  the  arm.  The  ’dancers  stand  in  two 
rows,  the  oldest  man  at  the  head,  and  following  liim  six  drummers,  three  in  each 
line,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  the  men,  with  the  boys  here  and  there  between  them ; 
the  women,  likewise  in 
cou])les,  being  at  the  foot 
of  the  columns.  Xow,  tak- 
ing hold  of  hands  and  bend- 
ing the  line  around  to  the 
right,  a circle  is  formed, 
and  then  the  dance  begins. 

At  first  the  dance  reminds 
one  of  a lot  of  soldiers 
marking  time,  for  each 
goes  through  the  motions 
of  rapid  running  witliout 
changing  position,  keeping 
time  to  the  drumming  of 
the  drummers,  and  a 
slightly  varying  singing, 
which  frequently  changes 
to  a hissing.  When  the 
dancers  are  thoroughly 
exhausted  the  dance 
ceases. 

The  musical  i n s t r u- 
ments  of  the  Papuans  are  many;  large  and  small  drums,  struck  with  the  hand;  wind 
instruments,  pijies,  and  little  harmoniums  made  of  bamboos,  and  large  trumpets  made 
of  shells. 

Like  many  a low  race,  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Papuans  are  confined  to  a belief  in 
the  existence  of  a spirit,  “Manoen,”  who  works  evil  to  man,  and  whose  dwelling-place 
is  in  the  most  diverse  situations.  This  demon  is  never  pictured  or  figured,  and  the 
wooden  idols,  or  konoars  (spelled  also  karwar  or  karaAvari),  are  but  images  of  deceased 
people  who  are  supposed  to  play  the  part  of  intercessors,  and  whose  influence  is  sought, 
by  gifts  to  the  korAvar,  to  prevent  the  manoen  from  injuring  the  person  or  property 
of  the  suppliant. 

The  koi'Avars,  Avhose  general  appearance  can  be  seen  from  the  next  cut  (fig.  30),  are 
human  figures  made  of  A\mod,  Avithout  much  regard  to  proportions  of  parts,  and  usually 
are  about  sixteen  inches  high.  The  figure  represents  a koi'Avar  of  a AAmraan,  the  peculiar 
oniamentation  on  the  top  being  a snake,  the  tail  of  Avhich  is  seen  hanging  doAAm  on  one 
side  of  the  face,  AA'hile  the  head  is  held  in  the  hand.  The  male  korwars  hold  a shield 


FiGi  29.  — Papuan  grave. 
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in  the  left  hand  and  a sword  in  the  right.  The  insertion  of  the  eyes,  Avliich  are  blue  or 
green  beads,  is  a matter  of  some  ceremony,  for  by  them  the  dead  are  supposed  to 
recognize  their  effigies.  The  korwars  are  placed  on  the  graves  of  the  people  they 
represent,  and  when  their  mediation  is  wished,  the  petitioner  places  before  the  image 
the  offerings — tobacco,  cotton-cloth,  beads,  etc. — which  he  has  brought,  and  prostrate 
on  the  earth  tells  the  korwar  his  desire.  If  during  this  the  supplicant  sneezes,  shivers, 
or  makes  any  involuntary  motions  the  petition  is  supposed  to  be  denied. 

Superstition  and  witchcraft  play  a prominent  part  in  the  life  of  the  Papuans.  They 
have  a great  fear  of  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  who  lie  unburied  on  the  place  Avhere  they 
were  killed,  and  when  one  of  a village  is  struck  down,  the  inhabitants  assemble  together 
and  with  loud  cries  try  so  to  frighten  his  ghost  that  it  Avill  not  return  to  haunt  them. 

AVhen  one  dies  from  sickness  or  some  accident,  the  re- 
lations make  a small  model  of  his  house  and  place  it  in 
the  woods,  and  his  spirit  then  makes  this  his  dwelling. 
The  necklaces  of  sticks  and  rags,  tvorn  by  the  men,  have 
the  power  to  protect  the  Avearer  In  dangerous  places. 
Before  undertaking  any  doubtful  enterj)rise,  various 
omens  are  consulted ; for  instance,  a drop  of  spittle 
is  alloAved  to  fall  upon  the  hand,  and  if  it  spatters  or 
breaks  in  two  the  result  of  the  undertaking  Avill  be 
faA'orable.  When  questions  of  guilt  arise,  tests  are 
applied  Avhich  recall  the  tests  for  Avitchcraft  of  our  OAvn 
and  European  countries.  If  boiling  Avater  or  gloAving 
coals  produce  no  harm  to  the  accused  then  he  is  inno- 
cent. If  a house  tumbles  doAvn,  the  Avhole  village  thinks 
thakthe  korAvar  is  angry  and  has  urged  the  manoen  to 
the  deed.  When  a journey  of  some  duration  is  to  be 
undertaken  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  divided 
into  tAvo  nearly  equal  parts,  one  repi-esenting  the  traA'- 
ellers,  the  other  those  left  behind.  Then  ensues  a rope- 
pull  almost  exactly  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  some 
of  our  colleges,  and  should  the  rope  break  or  be  pulled 
away  from  the  j^arty  representing  those  left  behind, 
success  is  to  folloAV  the  expedition. 

The  Papuans  have  but  a dim  conce])tion  of  a life 
after  death.  Priests  are  unknoAvn,  but  they  have  sorcerers  Avho  make  incantations, 
exorcise  evil  spirits,  and  heal  the  sick.  Since  1855,  missionaries  sent  out  from  Berlin 
and  Utrecht  have  labored  among  these  people,  but  so  far  Avithout  result,  and  for  this 
reason : The  societies  sending  them  out  do  not  pay  them  a sufficient  sum  to  suj)port  life, 
and  so  they  must  eke  it  out  by  trading,  a ju-oceeding  Avhicb  places  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives  on  a level  Avith  all  traders,  and  tends  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
into  disrejmte  among  them. 

The  language  of  the  Papuans  has  a pleasing  sound  and  is  very  rich  in  words.  For 
one  and  the  same  thing  there  are  frequently  several  names for  instance,  for  the  cocoa- 
nut  there  are  eight,  and  besides,  every  jiart  of  the  nut  has  also  <a  distinct  tenn. 
Naturally  there  are  many  things  for  Avhich  they  have  no  name — bottles,  nails,  etc.  and 
for  these  they  haA'e  adopted  Russian  Avords,  taught  them  by  Baron  Miklucho-Macleay, 
Avho  spent  some  time  on  the  island.  The  language  contains  roots  of  one  as  Avell  as  of 


Fig.  30.  — Korwar. 
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several  syllables,  whose  meaning  is  changed  by  both  prefixes  and  suffixes,  which  are 
regarded  as  native.  Far  more  study  is  needed  before  we  can  clearly  know  the  relations 
of  the  language  to  other  tongues,  though  the  evidence  collected  by  German  philologists 
indicates  a slight  affinity  to  the  Polynesian.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  anything  has 
been  known  of  any  dialect  of  New  Guinea,  except  the  Maforese,  and  to-day  the  connec- 
tions between  the  idioms  of  the  different  parts  of  New  Guinea  are  difficult  to  trace. 


THE  MELANESIANS. 

That  large  group  of  islands,  which  for  want  of  a better  name  is  called  Melanesia,  is 
inhabited  by  a dark-skinned  race.  Melanesia,  properly  sj)eaking,  embraces  all  of  the 
islands  from  New  Guinea  on  the  west  to  the  Fiji  or  Viti  Islands  on  the  east,  but 
geographical  and  ethnographical  boundaries  do  not  exactly  correspond,  for  the  Papuan 
race  extends  across  the  broad  straits  which  separate  Micronesia  as  well  as  Polynesia 
from  Melanesia.  Thus  the  Phji  Islands  are  by  geographers  considered  as  belonging  to 
Polynesia,  but  that  they  belong  to  Melanesia,  so  far  as  human  inhabitants  are  con- 
cerned, no  doubt  exists.  On  the  other  hand  Baron  Miklucho-Macleay  has  recently 
shown  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Ninigo  Archipelago  (e.  g.  the 
Echequier  or  Chessboard  Islands)  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Micronesians.  But,  in 
general,  we  can  say  that  the  ^Jurity  of  the  Papuan  tyjie  is  diminished  as  we  go  toward 
the  east,  while  the  Polynesian  influence,  both  in  words  and  customs,  decrease  in  going 
westward ; still  not  only  on  New  Guinea,  but  among  the  islands  of  Melanesia,  there  is  a 
large  field  for  discovery.  In  treating  of  the  Melanesians  we  shall  take  thein  up  in 
geographical  order. 

Anchorite  Islanders. 

The  Anchorites  (or  Anachontes,  as  the  name  is  often  spelled)  are  a group  of  three 
islands  close  together,  lying  about  280  miles  north  of  New  Guinea,  of  whose  inhabit- 
ants our  knowledge  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the  Dutch 
ship  “ Gazelle,”  which,  on  returning  from  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
stopped  a few  hours.  They  found  there  a brown  race  about  the  color  of  a castana 
nut,  not  very  muscular,  of  medium  stature,  but  Avith  good  physique.  The  nose  was 
slightly  aquiline,  but  not  broad  ; the  jaws  but  slightly  protuberant ; the  hair  crisp,  thick, 
but  not  growing  in  bunches.  It  is  usually  worn  short,  but  when  long  it  is  tied  up  in 
two  rolls  lying  on  the  shoulders.  The  beard  is  long,  and  is  usually  ornamented  after 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Papuans.  Clothing  is  very  scanty,  — the  men  w^earing  a piece  of 
^bark,  while  the  women  have  an  apron,  worn  in  front  and  suspended  from  a band  around 
the  middle.  The  only  Aveapon  is  the  spear,  which  is  made  of  a hard  Avood,  the  point 
being  barbed.  The  houses  are  simple  roofs  of  palm  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  even 
thirty  feet  long.  The  use  of  metals  is  entirely  unknoAvn.  The  boats,  which  are  roofed 
over  and  have  sails  of  mats,  are  of  a type  unknoAvn  in  the  neighboring  New  Britain 
group,  AA'hile  the  Anchorites  on  their  jiart  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  outrigger. 


Admiralty  Archipelago. 

TAventy-five  islands  southeast  of  the  Anchorites,  and  northeast  of  New  Guinea, 
compose  the  Admiralty  Archipelago.  Miklucho-Macleay  visited  Taui,  the  principal 
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island,  while  the  “Challenger”  expedition  landed  on  Wild  Island.  The  general  type  of 
form  and  features  is  not  much  different  from  that  found  on  New  Guinea,  though  the 
color  of  the  skin  is  a little  lighter.  The  hair  of  the  head,  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  true  Papuans,  is  worn  long  and  done  up  in  dift'ei-ent  ways,  while  that  of  the  face. 


especially  the  eyebrows,  is 
shaved  close  with  obsidian 
knives,  which  are  also  used 
in  tattooing.  From  chewing 
the  penang  and  betel-nut  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth  has  ac- 
quired a black  polish.  The 
incisors  are  very  large,  and 
even  when  the  mouth  is 
closed  may  be  seen  between 
the  lips.  In  stature  there  is 
a considerable  variation,  some 
being  as  large  as  the  average 
Polynesian,  and  others  nearly 
as  small  as  the  Hottentots 

and  Kaffirs.  The  great  toe  is  much  shorter  than  the  second  (sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch),  and  combined  with  this  the  natives  have  such  control  over  the  motions 
of  the  different  toes  that  they  can  be  used  with  nearly  as  much  facility  as  the  fingers, 
and  the  feet  thus  show  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  apes  which  has  yet  been 
found  among  the  races  of  man. 


Fig.  31. 


-Hat  carved  from  wood  and  painted  red,  white,  and  black. 
Admiralty  Archipelago. 


Fig.  32.  — Obsidian  pointed  spear,  from  the  Admiralty  Archipelago. 


Tattooing  is  common,  and  many  have  a half-circle  burnt  in  the  skin  as  an  additional 
ornament.  The  members  of  the  “ Challenger  ” expedition  found  the  natives  of  Wild 
Island  very  hospitable,  inviting  them  to  their  houses.  But  notwithstanding  their 
friendship,  the  fact  that  they  are  cannibals  is  certain,  for  not  only  were  numerous 
human  bones  found  in  every  house,  but  the  natives,  talking  by  signs,  signified  their 
perfect  willingness  not  only  to  eat  each  other  but  the  English  as  well.  From  the  fact 
that  no  graves  or  other  modes  of  disiiosal  of  the  dead  were  found,  the  conclusion 
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was  drawn  that  all  w'ere  eaten.  The  natives  were  accnstoined  to  strangers,  for  they 
had  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell  ready  for  sale.  In  exchange  for  these  commodities 
they  gladly  took  iron  rings,  bright  cloths,  and  axes.  Their  canoes  were  much  different 
from  those  of  the  Papuans,  beiiig  much  larger  and  holding  from  ten  to  sixteen  men. 
Their  only  weapon  was  the  spear,  from  five  to  seven  feet  iii  length,  tipped  w'ith  a piece 
of  obsidian.  In  use  it  is  grasj)cd  near  the  head,  and  then  thrown  with  great  force  and 
precision.  The  only  other  inipleinent  worthy  of  note  is  a curved  axe  made  from  a 
shell.  Though  so  near  to  New  Guinea,  it  is  clearly  evident  tliat  the  relationships  with 
that  island  are  not  very  intimate.  Of  aiiy  a])proach  to  civilization  not  a trace  was  found, 
though  their  boats,  houses,  weapons,  and  ornaments  show  considerable  artistic  taste  and 
mechanical  skill. 


New"  Buitaix  Aiiciiipelago. 


The  group  of  islands  lying  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  New"  Guinea,  the  largest  of 
which  are  New  Britain,  New"  Ireland,  and  New  Hanover,  are  knowm  by  geographers  as 
the  New'  Britain  Archipelago.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  been  the  subject 
of  recent  study,  the  “Gazelle”  having  visited  them  in  1875,  while  the  English  mission- 
ary, George  Brown,  j^ublished  his 
account  in  1880. 

The  inhabitants  of  New"  Han- 
over are  of  middle  size,  reddish  in 
color,  w’ell-formed  and  strong.  The 
forehead  is  retreating,  the  nose 
broad  and  thick,  and  the  crispy  hair, 
which  grows  in  bunches,  is  usually 
closely  cropped.  In  New  Ireland 
the  inhabitants  are  smaller 
and  weaker,  and  of  a slightly 
lighter  shade.  The  New' 

Britain  Islanders  are  still 
lighter,  their  hair  is  longer 
and  not  so  tightly  frizzled, 

W'hile  the  body  is  poorly 
proportioned,  and  the  mus- 
cles but  slightly  developed. 

The  skulls  are  small  and 
high,  and  have  an  average 
capacity  of  about  seventy- 
five  cubic  inches.  In  char- 
acter all  of  the  natives  of 

this  group  are  kind,  gener-  33. -Native  of  New  Britain, 

ous,  and  cheerful,  but  on 
New  Hanover  a thievish  disposition  has  been  noticed,  while  the  New  Irclanders  are  sly 
and  timid.  The  New  Britain  Islanders  make  the  best  impression,  and  from  a more 
frequent  contact  with  civilized  people  have  lost  all  timidity  and  reserve.  According 
to  Mr.  Brown,  the  missionary  already  referred  to,  there  exists  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  a race  with  a noticeable  tail-like  appendage,  but  further  confirmation  is  needed 
before  this  statement  can  be  accepted. 
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Of  their  customs,  Dr.  Studer,  who  accompanied  the  “ Gazelle,”  saj^s  that  they  have 
fixed  homes,  jmrsue  fishing  and  agriculture,  are  skilful  wmod-workers,  warlike,  treach- 
erous, and  cannibals,  but  on  Xew  Britain  tlie  women  never  indulge  in  human  flesh. 
The  thick,  crispy  hair  is  colored  with  a yellow  clay,  and  cut  into  steps  or  terraces. 
They  wear  heavy  ear  ornaments,  which  di-aw  the  lobe  of  the  ear  down  so  that  it  some- 
times touches  the  shoiilder.  They  pierce  the  se23tum  of  the  nose,  and  wear  arm-bands 
carved  from  sea-shells.  The  most  desirable  objects  of  trade  are  empty  bottles  and  red 
cloth,  and  for  the  latter  they  will  exchange  even  their  weaj^ons,  which  consist  of  spears, 
i)ows  and  arrows.  At  the  west  of  the  grouj)  iron  is  unknown,  but  further  to  the  east 
iron  was  found  in  use  by  the  natives.  Stone  axes  and  shell  knives  were  the  common 
imiflements.  In  New  Ireland  there  was  found  a temple  on  a high  plain,  with  curiously 
carved  wooden  masks.  Tlie  language  is  musical,  but  wholly  different  from  any  of  the 
known  New  Guinea  dialects.  New  Britain,  which  has  possibly  an  immigrant  popula- 
tion,— a view  which  receives  additional  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  races  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  interior  are  in  constant  warfare, — has  made  the  greatest  approach 
toward  civilization,  yet  even  here  cannibalism  exists. 

Of  clothing  little  can  be  said,  for  little  is  worn.  In  New  Britain  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  cover  the  body,  while  in  New  Hanover  and  New  Ireland  the  bit  of  bark 
which  fastens  the  hair  of  the  men  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  clothing.  The  women 
on  these  two  islands,  however,  Avear  an  apron  of  red  and  yellow  cord,  or  a kilt  of  simi- 
larly colored  bits  of  bark.  In  New  Ireland  a cloak  of  matting  has  been  seen.  Orna- 
ment is  much  more  in  use  than  clothing,  and  in  the  adornment  of  the  jAerson  the  men 
surpass  the  women.  Necklaces  and  bands  for  the  limbs  and  forehead  are  common, 
while  the  hair  is  A'ariously  bedecked.  The  usual  material  for  these  ornaments  are 
shells,  the  mother-of-pearl  being  the  most  highly  prized.  In  the  pierced  septum  of  the 
nose  a bit  of  polished  shell  or  Avood  is  carried.  On  festal  occasions  masks  of  Avood, 
curiously  carved  and  of  different  sizes,  are  Avorn.  These  masks,  however,  are  not  Avorn 
OA’er  the  face,  but  on  the  head,  the  features  of  the  Avearer  being  concealed  by  a piece  of 
bark  Avhich  depends  from  the  mask,  pierced  Avith  holes  for  the  eyes.  There  is  another 
and  smaller  mask,  AA’hich  frequently  is  held  before  the  face  Avith  the  hand.  All  of  these 
masks  are  representations  of  the  human  face,  hoAvever  caricatured.  Tattooing  is  nn- 
knoAvn ; but  the  use  of  clay  and  a red  coloring  substance  (tanmi)  for  painting  the  back, 
breast,  .and  especi.ally  the  face,  is  A-ery  common.  Betel-cheAving,  Avith  its  accompanying 
discolor.ation  of  the  teeth,  occurs  only  in  a jAart  of  the  archipelago,  principally  on  Ncav 
Ireland. 

The  Avorkm.anship  of  these  islanders  is  of  a higher  grade  — though  it  ahvays  takes  a 
fantastic  course  — th.au  Avould  be  indicated  by  the  articles  in  daily  use,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  highest  perfection  in  the  masks  and  the  Larger  caiwings,  the  composition  of  which 
is  truly  Avonderful ; the  faces  of  men  or  forms  of  animals,  however,  are  ahvays  distorted 
or  caricatured.  The  implements  and  tools  are  ahviiys  of  a rude  character,  and  no 
matter  hoAV  much  they  m.ay  be  ornamejited  Avith  carvings,  feathers,  jiaint,  or  shells,  the 
AvorkmanshijA  is  always  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  most  important  im|Alement  is  a stone 
axe  Avith  a crooked  h.andle,  but  here  and  there  iron  blades  are  found  Avhose  origin  is 
nnknoAvn.  That  they  are  not  native  ])roduction  is  certain,  though  they  are  far  inferior 
to  anything  of  EurojAean  UAannfactnre.  The  domestic  utensils  are  cups  of  cocoanuts, 
Avith  covers  of  the  s.ame,  calabashes,  and  pLaited  baskets.  Three  different  musical  in- 
struments are  found : Pandean  ]Aipes,  of  different  sizes  and  a varying  number  of  tubes  ; 
JeAvs-harjAS  of  lAamboo,  and  drums  of  the  same  material.  The  only  weapons  are  spears, 
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clubs  and  slings.  Bows  and  arrows  have  not  been  found.  The  points  of  the  spears, 
either  bone  or  shell,  are  fastened  with  pieces  of  bark,  and  the  shafts  are  2)ainted  and 
decorated  with  feathers.  One  club  which  is  in  frequent  use  is  armed  with  a bit  of 
stone  stuck  through  it,  while  others  have  three  sharp  angles.  On  account  of  the  scarc- 
city  of  game,  hunting  is  not  possible,  and  fishing  affords  most  of  the  food.  Fish  are 
taken  either  with  a spear  or  a net.  Some  of  the  nets  are  very  interesting,  as  they 
closely  resemble  our  seines,  the  upper  edge  being  supported  by  wooden  floats,  the 
lower  weighted  with  stones.  The  boats  of  the  different  islands  are  constructed  on  dif- 
ferent plans.  That  of  New  Ireland  has  the  sides  straight,  in  New  Hanover  the  gun- 
wales are  cut  away  at  the  side,  Avhile  on  New  Britain  frequently  two  planks  are  used 
in  the  construction,  one  on  either  side  and  the  bow  and  stern  are  highly  ornamented. 
These  boats  are  highly  interesting,  for  they  show  the  transition  from  the  “dug-out”  to 
the  vessel  built  up  from  timbers  and  planks.  The  only  domestic  animals  are  hens  and 
dogs,  and  the  natives  have  to  depend  upon  the  sea  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
most  of  their  nourishment.  Taro  (the  roots  of  a species  of  Arum),  yams,  bananas,  and 
especially  cocoanuts,  are  the  jirincijial  food,  and  are  eaten  either  raw,  steamed,  or 
roasted.  These  plants,  as  well  as  the  highly-esteemed  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated  with 
a rude  agriculture.  Cannibalism  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  Mr.  Brown  says  that 
this  is  the  result  of  necessity,  and  does  not  follow  from  any  love  of  human  flesh. 
Water  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  are  the  only  drinks. 

The  houses  are  of  Avood,  with  a gabled  roof  of  palm  leaves  jilaced  over  a framework 
of  bamboo,  which  in  Ncav  Ireland  is  frequently  arched,  while  the  overhanging  eaves 
form  an  open  veranda.  These  houses  are  rectangular,  and  have  an  average  size  of 
tAvelve  by  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  In  NeAV  Britain  the  houses  are  narrower  in  ]>ropor- 
tion  and  the  smaller  sides  are  rounded,  Avhile  the  palm  leaves  of  the  roof  are  shaped 
into  two  small  steeples,  on  the  top  of  which  a bunch  of  reeds  is  fastened.  A single 
door  serves  for  entrance,  illumination,  and  ventilation. 

Of  religion,  culture,  and  the  like,  scarcely  anything  can  be  said,  our  ])resent  know!, 
edge  being  too  deficient  on  all  of  these  subjects.  The  so-called  temples  adorned  with 
masks  may  possibly  prove  to  be  council-houses. 

The  word  “Salick,”  it  would  appear,  has  an  import  similar  to  the  “Tabu”  of  the 
Polynesians,  which  we  shall  consider  further  on.  Chiefs  of  different  ranks,  vested  with 
considerable  authority  are  found  on  New  Britain,  but  have  not  elsewhere  been  observed. 
Monogamy  seems  to  be  the  rule  but  occasionally  a man  has  more  than  one  Avife,  Avhile 
marriage  itself  seems  but  a trade,  the  brides  being  purchased. 


The  SoLOjrox  Islanders. 

Continuing  in  our  southeast  course,  Ave  next  meet  the  Solomon  Islanders,  the  most 
deceitful,  false,  and  treacherous  of  the  IMelanesians.  Very  recently  (autumn  of  1880) 
the  captain  and  six  men  of  H.  M.  S.  “Sandfly”  Avere  murdered  by  them.  They  are 
undoubted  Papuans,  although  much  darker  in  color,  Avhile  the  thick  crispy  hair  stands 
far  out  from  the  head.  There  exist,  hoAvever,  marked  differences  betAveen  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  and  southern  islands,  the  probability  being  that  an  inA’asion  of 
lighter-skinned  Polynesians  (the  old  and  oft  repeated  explanation  of  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable facts)  has  taken  place,  and  modified  the  original  stock.  In  the  north  the  skin  is 
lighter  and  the  physical  characteristics  are  of  a higher  order  than  in  the  south.  In 
their  adA'anqe  toward  civilization  they  are  ahead  of  the  NeAv  Britain  Islanders,  and 
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iiientiilly  they  stand  near  the  head  of  the  Melanesians  ; but  all  accounts  agree  upon  their 
untrustworthy  and  bloodthirsty  character. 

Their  food  is  principally  vegetable,  but  they  show  not  the  slightest  objection  to  an 
animal  diet,  eating  Avith  the  greatest  gusto  shell-fish,  fish,  and  turtle,  as  well  as  the 
animals  of  the  islands,  — pigs,  poultry,  and  rats.  From  jireference  they  are  anthropojiha- 
gous,  and  eat  strangers  as  well  as  the  unfortunate  in  battle.  Their  ruling  idea  is  every 
stranger  Avho  touches  their  shores  shall  be  killed  and  eaten  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
clothing  is  of  the  primitive  character  of  all  this  region.  A fringed  girdle  or  a fcAV 
leaves  form  the  sole  dress  of  the  men,  while  frequently  the  widows  and  married  women 
Avear  short  kilts  or  petticoats,  the  maidens  having  no  such  dress.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  colored  Avhite,  red,  or  yelloAV,  but  that  on  all  other  parts  of  the  body  is  carefully 
shaved.  The  use  of  the  betel-nut  has  blackened  their  teeth,  and  this,  Avith  the  face 
strijied  Avith  Avhite  and  red,  adds  not  a little  to  their  Avild  appearance.  In  the  southern 
islands  tattooing,  especially  of  the  back,  is  frequently  seen,  and  on  Isabel  Island  orna- 
mental scars,  produced  by  burning,  are  found.  The  ears  are  pierced,  the  nose  bored, 
and  the  arms  are  ornamented  by  bracelets  carved  from  some  large  sea^shell.  Other 
adornments,  made  from  shells  and  bones  neatly  carved  and  ornamented,  are  Avorn  as 
necklaces,  etc. 

The  Aveapons  of  the  Solomon  Islanders  are  the  finest  examples  of  savage  art  to  be 
found  in  the  South  Seas,  and  are  models  of  skill  and  patience.  Bows  and  arroAVS  here 
reach  the  highest  devcloi)ment  to  be  found  among  the  Papuan  races,  the  arroAvs  being 
usually  poisoned  by  insertion  in  decom])osi,ng  human  flesh.  The  clubs,  often  taking 
the  form  of  sabres,  and  the  spears,  Avith  a great  variety 
of  points,  are  highly  Avorked.  Some  of  the  spears  are 
armed  Avith  bits  of  bone  from  the  human  arm,  others 
are  tipped  Avith  ])early  shells  and  ornamented  Avith 
marquetry  of  mother-of-pearl,  Avhich  is  con- 
fined to  these  islands.  The  Solomon  Is- 
landers ])lait  shields  from  rushes  so  thick 
and  strong  as  to  resist  arroAvs  and  spears, 

Avhile  they  frequently  serve 
the  i)urpose  of  umbrellas, 
protecting  their  OAvners 
against  the  sun  and  rain. 

Naval  architecture,  if  we 
may  apjily  that  term  to  their 
efforts  in  the  boat-building 
line,  acquires  a high  devel- 
opment among  them.  Their 
canoes  are  built  of  planks  and  boards,  carefully  fastened  together  by  cords.  The  stem 
and  stern  are  usually  high  and  pointed,  and  the  whole  is  elaborately  carved.  Besides 
these  the  natives  extensively  use  small  Avooden  floats  as  an  aid  in  SAvimming. 

The  dwellings  are  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  are  built  Avdth  posts  driven  into  the 
earth  and  supporting  a roof  thatched  Avith  grass  or  palm  leaves.  While  all  of  the  houses 
are  ornamented,  the  greatest  care  is  gh'en  to  those  of  the  chiefs,  Avhich  are  adorhed 
Avith  carvings,  paint,  and  human  skulls ; and  the  common  council-houses,  AA’hich  also 
serve  as  temples,  are  ornamented  to  an  even  greater  extent.  The  villages,  often  coji- 
taining  a 2Aopulation  of  fifteen  hundred  or  tAVO  thousand,  occur  in  the  interior  as  Avell 


Fjg.  34. — Section  of  boat  with  double  out-rigger,  from  the  Solomon  Islands. 


Native  of  the  Salomon  Isles. 
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as  on  the  coast,  and  many  of  them  are  protected  by  a rude  fortification.  Agriculture 
is  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  yams,  cocoa  palms,  and  bananas,  and  in  many  of  the 
islands  is  extensively  followed.  Fishing  is  carried  on  by  means  of  nets  and  hooks  and 
lines,  and  also  largely  by  night-spearing  by  torchlight 

Intellectually  the  Solomon  Islanders  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Papuan  races ; they 
I’eadily  learn  European  languages ; their  musical  capacity  is  well  developed,  though 
their  instruments  consist  only  of  drums  and  conch  shells.  Ph^om  the  resin  of  the  Taku- 
maka  ( Calophyllum)  they  make  candles,  which  burn  more  brightly  than  our  wax  tapers, 
and  which  form  an  article  of  barter  with  them.  They  have  also  established  a species  of 
money,  made  from  shells,  which  is  in  common  use  throughout  the  whole  southern  jiart 
of  the  archipelago.  They  use  iron,  make  earthen  pottery,  and  are  familiar  w'ith  the 
charms  of  tobacco. 

Regarding  their  religion  we  know  as  little  as  of  their  j)olitical  relations.  Of  the 
latter  we  only  know  that  the  islanders  are  divided  uj)  into  a number  of  distinct  tribes, 
under  absolute  chiefs.  War,  wdiich  is  waged  to  obtain  human  flesh  for  food,  and  hu- 
man skulls  for  decoration  of  the  dwellings,  is  the  normal  condition  of  affairs.  -The 
men,  as  a rule,  have  two  Avives,  who  are  usually  kind  and  faithful,  notwithstanding 
tlieir  hard  treatment.  The  dead  are  usually  placed  upon  a high  scaffold,  beneath  Avhich 
a trench  is  dug,  Avhich  receives  the  bones  after  the  flesh  has  disappeared.  They  have 
a god,  “Yona,”  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  but  priests  are  unknown,  supplicants  casting 
their  offerings  into  the  sea.  They  make  wooden  idols,  which  are  kept  in  the  council- 
houses,  but  which  are  seldom  worshipped.  Among  the  southern  portions  of  the  grou[) 
the  Polynesian  taboo  is  well  known  and  practised.  Both  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant missionaries  have  labored  for  several  years  among  the  Solomon  Islands,  Init 
the  proselytes,  as  yet,  are  very  few. 


Queex  Charlotte  Islanders  and  New  Hebrideans. 

Lying  to  the  east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Solomon  Islands  is  the  small 
archipelago  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  among  which  the  best  known  is  Vanikoro. 
The  New  Hebrides  lie  to  the  southeast  of  the  group  j.ust  mentioned,  and  consist  of 
some  forty  or  fifty  small  islands,  of  which  Espiritu  Santo,  Mailicollo,  Api,  Sandwich, 
and  Ambrym  are  the  most  familiar.  In  these  two  groups  is  found  a race,  the  darkest 
of  all  the  Papuans,  and  numbering,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  about  seventy 
thousand  individuals,  showing  every  evidence  of  their  New  Guinean  origin  : the  dark- 
brown,  nearly  black  skin,  the  abundant  crispy  hair,  the  high,  small  skull,  Avith  its 
j)rominent  broAvs,  the  fleshy  lips,  the  somewhat  JeAvish  type  of  nose,  the  moderate 
stature,  and  the  disproportionately  slender  limbs,  are  here  found  as  in  the  larger  island. 
The  many  dialects  or  languages  are  not  so  pure  as  on  Ncav  Guinea,  for  the  enterprising 
Malays  have  everyAvhere  left  traces  of  their  visits.  On  the  NeAV  Hebrides  occurred  a 
Avar  of  races;  the  Malays  had  to  yield,  and  noAV  they  occupy  only  a fcAv,  and  unim- 
jiortant,  islands.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  sharp  a line  is  draAvn  between  the  two 
races.  For  instance.  Sandwich  Island  is  inhabited  by  Papuans,  but  the  tAvo  nearest 
islands,  Mele  and  Tila,  are  peopled  by  Malays.  The  natiA^es  of  AniAvas,  although 
natives  of  New  Guinea,  speak  a Polynesian  dialect,  most  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Rara- 
tonga,  but  between  them  and  the  latter  is  the  island  of  Tanna. 

In  physical  characteristics  much  diversity  is  found.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
ern islands  are  far  better  developed  than  those  of  the  northern.  On  Tanna  they  are 
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more  handsome,  hajdy,  and  Iionorable  than  elsewhere.  On  Api  they  are  lean  and  uoly, 
hut  large  and  somewhat  ape-like;  while  the  natives  of  Mallicollo  have  retreatiiio- 
foreheads,  broad  and  Hat  noses,  prominent  lips,  and  thick,  crispy,  but  not  wooly,  hair. 

In  variety  of  languages  and  dia- 
lects no  other  portion  of  the  earth  of 
equal  size  can  compare  with  this,  for 
no  less  than  twenty  distinct  tongues 
occur.  On  Tanna,  -which  is  less  than 
twenty  miles  long,  three  are  spoken ; 
and  the  very  small  island  of  Mai 
( 1 hree  Hills)  has  the  same  number. 
In  other  islands  of  the  group  the 
same  diversity  is  seen. 

The  food  is  largely  vegetable,  but 
an  esteemed  delicacy  is  a large  wood- 
boring larva.  The  usual  drinks  are 
water  and  cocoanut-milk,  but  on 
Tanna  the  Polynesian  kava  is  known. 

On  the  coast  cannibalism 
has  had  its  day,  but  it  is 
said  that  in  the  interior  of 
some  of  the  islands  the 
bodies  of  those  who  fall  in 
battle  are  roasted  Avith  a 
dressing  of  yams.  The  flesh 
of  whites  is  not  so  highly 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  na- 
tives, for  it  is  tougher  and 
salter. 

The  usual  costume  is 
that  jn-ovided  by  nature,  but 
a breech-covering  of  bark 
or  shells  is  not  uncommon. 
Where  there  is  much  con- 
tact with  whites,  European 
fabrics  are  commonly  used, 
bright  cloths  being  sus- 

])cnded  around  the  hip.  After  marriage  the  women  wear  a garment  made  of  cocoa- 
nnt  fibre  or  bark.  Ornamentation  of  the  body  by  paint  is  very  common,  but  tattooing 
occurs  only  on  Vanua-Lava. 

In  the  northern  islands  the  hair  is  done  np  in  great  bunches,  and  colored  Avith 
chalk,  ochre,  or  a yellow  root ; on  Tanna,  Erromango,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  isles, 
the  colossal  frisures  of  the  true  Papuans  are  found,  and  upon  the  first-named  island 
the  beard  is  so  dressed  that  it  Avould  seem  as  if  the  ancient  Assyrians  had  serA^ed  for 
a model.  The  head  is  frequently  ornamented  Avith  feathers,  bits  of  sandal-Avood, 
flowers,  and  birds’  claws.  This  applies  only  to  the  men,  the  women  wearing  the  hair 
close-cropped.  Ornamentation  of  the  nose  also  occurs,  the  perforated  sejAtum  usually 
supporting  a bit  of  polished  ebony  or  shell.  The  ears  are  similarly  mutilated.  Around 


Fig.  35.  — Kative  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
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the  neck  or  upon  the  forehead  is  supj)orted  a shell  or  a human  hone  suspended  from 
a cord  of  bark  or  hair,  or  sometimes  the  shell  is  replaced  by  a necklace  of  whale  or 
human  teeth.  One  custom,  which  reminds  us  of  tlic  Australians,  is  the  knocking  out 
of  the  two  u]3per  incisors  of  the  widows. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Bartholomew  are  without  weapons,  but  the  natives  of  all  the 
other  islands  are  never  without  their  arms.  The  bows  are  about  six  feet  long;  the 
arrows,  which  are  about  two-thirds  that  length,  are  usually  pointed  with  stone  or 
human  bone,  and  are  smeared  with  a vegetable  poison.  Blow-guns  are  also  used ; these 
are  made  of  rolled-up  palm  leaves,  and  their  poisoned  darts  are  said  to  be  effective  at 
from  thirty  to  forty  yards.  Long  spears,  with  barbed  heads,  and  often  elaborately 
carved  shafts,  are  in  use,  and  are  thrown  by  a throwing-stick  fastened  to  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  very  similar  to,  but  smaller  than  the  wamera  of  the  Aus- 
tralians. 

For  the  more  domestic  avocations  stone  axes,  three  and  four-pronged  fish  spears, 
and  AV'ell-made  nets  of  cocoa  fibres  are  em23loyed.  Canoes  are  hollowed  out  from  the 
trunk  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  These  in  the  Northern  Mallicolos  are  made  lar<rc 
enough  for  fifty  or  sixty,  while  in  Api  they  are  usually  adapted  for  only  four  or 
five.  The  bow  is  shai-pened  and  the  interior  is  hollowed  out  by  fire.  An  outrigger 
is  always  found,  and  with  these  canoes  the  natives  venture  far  out  to  sea  with  com- 
parative safety.  Short  j)addles,  jjlaced  vertically  in  the  water,  furnish  the  motive 
power. 

In  their  architectural  attainments  the  New  Hebrideans  have  made  no  great  ad- 
vances. Their  houses  are  built  of  i>osts  and  sticks,  the  roof  being  thatched  with  ])alm 
leaves,  while  the  sides  are  enclosed  with  leaves,  branches,  etc.,  the  front  being  more 
elaborately  constructed,  and  ornamented  with  paint  and  carvings.  On  some  of  the 
islands,  however,  houses  built  entirely  of  wood  are  found,  and  occasionally  the  jjosts  are 
carved  to  represent  the  human  figure,  the  hands  being  almost  invariably  folded  across  the 
breast.  The  interior  is  decorated  after  the  usual  fashion,  with  skulls  and  bones.  A 
bed  of  bark  and  leaves  occupies  a corner.  The  ordinary  houses  are  small,  but  those  of 
the  chiefs  and  the  council-houses  are  much  larger,  sometimes  reaching  a length  of  nearly 
a hundred  feet,  with  a width  of  about  thirty.  In  the  council-houses  are  a number  of 
drums  made  of  the  trunks  of  plantains,  the  interior  being  hollowed  out  and  the  thin 
exterior  forming  the  resonant  portion.  In  a village  usually  as  many  as  a hundred 
houses  are  gathered  around  the  council-house. 

The  chiefs  have  but  little  influence  or  authority,  almost  their  sole  {prerogative  con- 
sisting in  the  right  to  carry  a sceptre,  Avhich  also  serves  as  a club.  The  occupations  of 
the  men  are  about  the  same  as  have  already  been  detailed  in  treating  of  other  races ; 
the  women  attend  to  the  cooking  and  the  rude  agriculture  which  exists. 

Weddings  are  occasions  of  great  show  and  display.  They  are  usually  solemnized 
on  tlie  “warum”  (the  open  jplace  in  front  of  the  council-house).  In  the  centre  of  this 
square,  which  is  forbidden  to  women  and  children,  is  jplaced  a large  kava  dish.  Then, 
Avith  invocations  to  the  deities  and  songs  to  the  dejiarted,  kava  root,  Avhich  has  pre- 
viously been  chewed  by  boys,  is  mixed  with  Avater  in  the  boAvl,  and  the  resulting  liquor 
forms  the  fluid  portion  of  the  entertainment.  Occasionally  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the 
natives  to  have  the  body  of  an  enemy  to  furnish  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  feast ; 
l)ut  in  the  absence  of  such  a delicacy  a pig  is  killed  and  roasted,  Avith  a dressing  of  yams. 
After  the  feast  a dance  follows,  the  music  being  furnished  by  Pandean  jiipes  and  the 
drums  mentioned  aboA’e. 
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Wlien  an  islander  is  taken  sick,  tliey  sound  the  conch-shell  through  the  wood  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  the  “sickness  causer”  cease  his  magic.  Should  the  patient  recover, 
well  and  good ; if  he  dies,  the  trumpet  was  blown  too  hard  or  not  hard  enough  ; and 
the  body,  envelo})ed  in  a bit  of  bark,  is  buried,  the  face  having  previously  been  j)ainted 
red.  On  some  of  the  islands,  on  the  death  of  a chief  his  wives  are  killed  so  that  they 
may  assist  him  in  the  other  world.  The  good  go  to  a beautiful  land  in  the  west,  where 
they  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  smoke  tobacco  and  to  eat  bread-fruit,  yams,  and 
kava  ; while  murderers  and  other  very  bad  individuals  go  to  a land  of  continu.al  hunger, 
and  where  they  must  travel  over  sharp  stones.  Gods  are  numerous  in  the  theology  of 
these  islanders.  They  have  divinities  for  every  occupation,  time,  and  place  — as  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  for  rivers  and  springs,  for  seasons,  and  even  for  meal-times.  The  sun  and 
moon  are  also  included  in  the  list.  The  taboo,  which  is  so  universal  among  the  Poly- 
nesians, exists  here  with  its  full  significance. 


Loyalty  Islanders  and  New  Caledonians. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  are 
of  the  Papuan  type,  much  mixed  with  Polynesian  blood.  They  are  skilful  sailors  and 
shrewd  in  trade.  They  speak  English,  and  are  largely  employed  in  British  ships,  al- 
though the  islands  belong  to  France.  They  have  largely  accepted  Christianity,  there 
being  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  in  the  group.  On  the  large  island 
of  New  Caledonia,  which  is  less  thickly  settled  than  are  the  Loyalty  Islands,  the  con- 
verts are  much  less  numerous.  The  New  Caledonians  are  much  less  pure  Papuans 
than  are  the  Loyalty  Islanders.  In  their  language  they  are  allied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Guinea.  Ethnically,  according  to  F.  Midler,  they  are  largely  Polynesian,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  existence  of  customs  and  a lighter  skin.  The  New  Caledonians  are  of  a 
chocolate  or  dark  copper  color,  shading  into  a rusty  black,  with  crisp  but  not  woolly  hair, 
thick  lijis,  large  mouth,  and  bright,  expressive  eyes.  The  natives  pride  themselves  on 
their  broad  fiat  noses,  which  are  comjiressed  in  infancy  so  as  to  increase  this  desirable 
])eculiarity.  The  jaws  are  prognathous,  the  forehead  high,  narrow,  and  round.  The 
men  are  variously  regarded;  Meinecke  considers  them  ugly,  but  Captain  Tardy  de 
3Iontravel  does  not;  but  all  agree  that  the  ivomen  (who  age  early)  soon  lose  every  trace 
of  beauty.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  seventy  thousand. 

Cajitain  Cook  jiictures  these  islanders  as  mild,  friendly,  and  gentle,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  later  observers  consider  them  barbarous,  although  they  have  changed  but  little  in 
customs  since  Cook’s  time.  One  Frenchman,  who  spent  fifteen  years  among  them,  says 
that  they  are  earnest,  and  seldom  laugh,  never  lie  nor  steal,  and  in  all  respects  con- 
duct themselves  quietly  and  decently. 

In  dress  the  New  Caledonians  have  nothing  to  boast,  a leaf  or  a bit  of  bark  forming 
their  sole  garment.  Like  all  Pajnians,  the  hair  is  carefully  eared  for,  and  painted  now 
with  red,  now  with  white.  Tattooing  is  extensively  practised,  and  the  women  gen- 
erally ornament  themselves  in  this  manner.  They  also  pay  more  attention  to  dress,  for 
they  wear  a long  and  narrow  fringed  girdle  suspended  about  the  hif)S.  The  ears  are 
bored.  Simple  as  their  dress  is,  they  sjiend  much  time  upon  it,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  houses  are  found  troughs  cut  from  the  cocoa  trunks,  which  the  older  trav- 
ellers described  as  water-buckets,  but  which  in  reality  are  employed  as  mirrors.  Tlie 
New  Caledonian  eats  only  vegetable  food;  his  jiigs  and  poultry  he  keeps  to  trade  witli 
ships.  There  is  (or  was  recently)  an  e.xcej)tion  to  this  statement,  as  human  fiesh  is 
highly  esteemed. 
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In  their  battles  with  the  French,  as  soon  as  they  heard  tlie  report  of  a gun  they  fell 
upon  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  the  bullets  whistled  by  were  up  again  striving  to  exas- 
perate their  enemies  by  the  same  unseemly  ges- 
tures that  soldiers,  the  world  over,  employ  in  like 
cases.  Their  weapons  consist  of  slings  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibres,  with  which  they  throw  egg-shaped 
pointed  missiles  to  a distance  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet,  and  spears,  which  are  thrown  forty  or 
fifty  paces  by  means  of  a throwing-stick,  which 
grasps  the  spear  just  behind  the  heavy  point. 

For  hand-to-hand  fighting  they  use  weapons  of 
polished  serpentine. 

Like  all  the  Papuan  races,  the  NeAV  Caledo- 
nians are  poor  sailors  when  compared  with  the 
Polynesians,  never  going  out  of  sight  of  land  in 
their  double  pirogues.  Their  circular  houses  ai-e 
built  by  driving  stakes  in  the  ground  and  weaving 
in  a sort  of  wicker-work,  the  roof  being  a straw 
thatch,  and  the  whole,  with  its  very  small  door, 
strongly  reminding  one  of  the  conventional  bee- 
hive. The  huts  are  usually  ornamented,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  those  of  the  chiefs  some- 
times being  very  elaborately  carved, 
and  decorated  with  human  skulls. 

The  manufactures  are  very  few,  and 
of  an  inferior  quality.  Only  a single 
musical  instrument  is  known,  — a 
flute  a yard  long,  upon  which  the 
natives  execute  a far  better  quality 
of  music  than  would  be  su|)posed 
possible. 

They  also  have  a literature  con- 
sisting of  fairy  and  ghost  stories 
and  travellers’  tales,  and  these  ro- 
mances have  one  pleasing  characteristic, 
they  always  “end  well.”  They  have 
numbers  up  to  one  hundred.  Like  all 

people  of  a low  stage  of  culture,  they  be- 
lieve that  sickness  is  a result  of  sorcery  or 
demons,  and  their  remedies  are  influenced  by  this  belief.  Yet  they  employ  one 
agent  of  a possible  therapeutic  value : green  bananas  are  boiled,  and  eaten  when 
very  hot. 

W Oman’s  condition  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  of  a slave.  Polygamy  is  the  rule, 
but  a man  rarely  has  more  than  three  or  four  wives.  As  among  all  polygamic  peoples, 
more  females  than  males  are  born,  and  the  numerous  battles  still  further  increase  the 
dispi’oportion  of  the  sexes.  A New  Caledonian  may  marry  any  near  relative  on  the 
father’s,  but  not  on  the  mother’s  side ; but  a marriage  of  brother  and  sister  is  not 
allowed.  Scarcely  a race  on  the  earth  leads  as  restricted  a life  as  this,  for  from  birth 


Fig.  35.  — New  Caledonian  house. 
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until  death,  the  individual  but  rarely  leaves  the  narrow  district  of  his  tribe.  His  only 
einployinent  is  an  agriculture  of  the  rudest  sort. 

Regarding  the  religious  views  of  the  New  Caledonians,  we  can  only  say  that  Ba^ 
lansa  declares  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  a divinity.  Leques,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains  that  they  have  a God,  and  that  they  believe  in  a future  life.  At 
any  rate,  their  religious  and  theological  views  are  but  poorly  developed.  In  every 
tribe  there  are  men  who  are  supi)Osed  to  possess  powers  akin  to  those  claimed  by  the 
mediums  of  our  own  country,  and  who,  when  in  a trance,  carry  on  conversations  with 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  They  describe  their  condition  as  essentially  similar  to  that 
existing  upon  the  eai'th,  except  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  yams.  The  good  are 
rewarded,  and  the  bad  j)unished. 


THE  FIJIANS. 

The  last  of  the  Papuan  races  to  be  described  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 


Fig.  36.  — Boy  from  the  Fiji  Islands, 
usually  dark  blue,  the  skin  some  shade 


(Concerning  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
this  group  much  diversity  exists,  Feegee, 
Fiji,  Fidschi,  and  Viti  being  employed. 
The  natives  themselves  say  Ve'-te,  the 
accent  being  on  the  first  syllable.)  These 
islands  number  more  than  two  hundred, 
of  all  sizes,  of  which  hardly  a half  are  in- 
habited by  more  than  one  hundred  tlious- 
and  blacks.  It  is  among  these  people 
that  the  labors  of  missionaries  have  ac- 
complished the  most  striking  results,  they 
having  largely  accepted  the  customs  of 
civilized  nations. 

Regarding  the  position  of  the  Fijians 
in  the  systematic  classification  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  there  exists  consider- 
able diversity  of  o])inion,  but  the  weight 
of  authority  seems  to  regard  them  as  a 
mixed  race,  with  a large  preponderance 
of  the  Papuan  element,  but  in  the  con-  > 
formation  of  the  skull  the  Polynesian 
type  is  strongly  indicated,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  language  and  myths. 

The  Fijians  are  liandsoine,  slender, 
and  muscular;  on  the  average  taller  and 
stronger  than  Europeans,  but  without 
great  extremes  of  stature.  The  counten- 
ance is  pleasing,  the  nose  broad,  the  nos- 
trils open,  as  in  the  Polynesians,  the  jaws 
stout,  and  but  slightly  prognathous,  the 
mouth  large  but  not  ugly.  The  eyes  are 
brown,  varying  from  chocolate  to  a reddish- 
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brown,  sometimes  lighter,  sometimes  darker.  Tlie  crisp  black  hair  is  frequently  colored 
red,  the  beard  is  well  developed,  and  both  usually  turn  gray  with  age. 

The  skulls  are  dolichocephalic,  and  have  a larger  average  capacity  than  those  of 
the  other  Papuan  stocks,  a fact  which  well  agrees  with  their  position  at  the  head  of 
the  Melanesian  races.  From  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  Tongan 
and  Samoan  grou2>s,  there  occur  many  customs  common  to  all,  such  as  the  drinking 
of  kava,  the  amjjutation  of  finger-joints  as  a sign  of  mourning  for  the  departed,  tat- 
tooing, the  precedence  of  the  brother  before  the  son  in  the  line  of  inheritance,  the 
descent  of  family  through  the  mother,  etc. 

The  language,  an  offshoot  from  the  Polynesian,  has  as  pleasing  an  effect  as  that  of 
the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand ; and  the  articulation  of  the  Fijians  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  They  nse  a jiure  lingual  R,  while  among  the  Kanakas  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
a guttural  R prevails.  Together  with  the  Samoan  Islanders,  they  possess  a sibilant  S, 
which  is  lacking  in  all  other  Polynesian  tongues,  but  Sh  is  not  heard,  shilling  being 
invariably  jJronounced  “ thilling.”  Another  peculiarity  is  worthy  of  mention  : d,  g,  k, 
and  m are  almost  invariably  preceded  by  an  n,  and  b by  rn,  — e.  g.  MbuJce,  N'dcda,  Kgaloa., 
— strongly  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  languages  of  'Western  Africa.  Many  dialects 
are  found,  possibly  as  many  as  the  number  of  islands.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Ave 
meet  with  the  beginning  of  a written  language,  and  of  printing  as  well,  for  the  fabrics 
of  the  Fijians  are  oimamented  with  designs,  each  designating  tlie  tribe  and  family,  and 
these  are  first  engraved,  and  then  reproduced  by  essentially  the  same  process  that  these 
letters  are  made  to  apjjear  on  the  Avhite  paper. 

The  desire  for  ornament  is  strong,  and  reaches  its  greatest  development  iq^on  the 
breast,  which  is  covered  with  rings,  necklaces,  and  the  like.  The  use  of  shells  as  orna- 
ment is  far  less  common  than  ujjon  New  Guinea,  Avhale’s  teeth  taking  their  2>lace. 
Though  the  ears  are  perforated,  ear-rings  are  seldom  used,  teeth  or  shells  being 
inserted  in  the  holes,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  these  large  openings  are  filled  with 
tobacco  leaves,  the  natives  carrying  their  daily  sujqAly  in  these  convenient  recejitacles. 
Both  kinds  of  tattooing  are  in  vogue,  but  that  Avhich  is  produced  by  pricking  in  color 
Avith  needles  is  not  so  common  as  the  Avelts  Avhich  have  been  described  in  treating  of 
the  Australians  and  the  Papuans  2}ro]Der;  yet  Avarriors  frequently  have  the  face  deco- 
rated with  red,  AA'hite,  and  black  figures,  23i'icked  in,  in  order  to  make  themselves  more 
horrible.  As  a rule  tattooing  is  more  common  Avith  the  women  than  the  men,  but 
those  parts  which  are  thus  ornamented  are  usually  covered  Avith  the  scanty  garments. 

The  weapons  consist  of  spears,  Avhich  are  either  sim25le  25ointed  shafts  or  have  barbs 
fastened  Avith  cocoa  fibre,  throwing  clubs,  other  curved  clubs  with  an  ornamented  head 
and  sharp  striking  point,  and  lastly  bows  and  arroAVS,  the  latter  either  sim23le  23ointed 
or  with  four  diverging  tips.  In  the  fabrication  and  carving  of  these  Aveapons  the 
Fijians  display  the  highest  skill,  far  surpassing  any  similar  work  by  the  other 
Melanesians. 

In  point  of  intellect  these  islanders  a25peared  to  Dr.  Buchner  to  be  on  an  equal 
with  the  German  peasants,  but  in  ap23earance  and  behavior  are  far  their  su2)eriors. 
Their  good-natured,  friendly  ways  Avin  e\'ery  one  AV'ho  has  passed  beyond  the  2^1'e- 
judice  excited  by  their  color.  In  every  respect  these  natives  appear  to  be  the  most 
cheerful  peo2de  imaginable. 

Before  the  advent  of  missionaries  the  Fijians  Avore  their  hair,  after  the  Pa2Auan 
fashion,  in  a large  coil  on  the  to2>  of  the  head,  and  this  style  of  head-dress  had  a utili- 
tarian pur2Dose,  as  it  protected  the  wearer  from  the  full  weight  of  a bloAV  from  the 
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clubs  so  extensively  used  in  the  fre- 
quent quarrels  of  the  tribes.  Until 
the  age  of  ten  the  children  went  en- 
tirely naked,  and  after  that  date  a 
bark  cloth,  “ malo,”  was  worn  around 
the  hips  by  the  men.  The  women 
wore  the  hair  short,  and  ^their  sole 
garment  was  the  “liku,”  a ]3etticoat 
of  rushes  strung  on  a string  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre.  Since  the  missionaries  have 
come  among  them  the  liku  and  malo 
have  given  way  to  cotton  cloth,  worn 
in  a similar  manner,  and  A\  hen  attend- 
ing church  the  women  add  a pinafore 
to  their  raiment.  Yet,  though  going 
nearly  naked,  a kind  of  modesty  is 
found  among  them.  Their  dwellings  are  of 
various  shapes,  a low  quadrangular  form  prevail- 
ing. They  are  constructed  of  palm  leaves,  canes, 
etc.,  woven  into  a framework  of  wood ; the  roofs 
are  regular  gables,  and  the  eaves  project  a yard 
beyond  tbe  walls.  The  doors  are  so  low  that  one 
must  go  down  on  all-fours  to  get  in,  and  a small 
palisade  keeps  out  the  swine,  which  roam  at  large 
through  the  village.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
mats,  laid  over  ferns,  so  that  it  serves  at  once 
as  carpet  and  bed,  and  is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
On  this  floor  the  native  sleeps,  his  head  supported 
by  a pillow,  which  is  made  of  a bit  of  bamboo 
supported  on  four  legs.  In  every  hut  are  found 
drinking  vessels  made  from  cocoanuts,  and  usually 
two  or  more  of  these  are  fastened  to  a cord,  which 
is  passed  around  the  neck,  like  a kind  of  neck- 
yoke,  when  bringing  water  from  the  nearest 
spring.  A fireplace  occupies  one  corner  of  the 
single  room,  and  in  it  are  kept  the  pots  in  which 
everything  is  cooked.  This  brief  list,  — mats, 
kettles,  pillows,  and  drinking  vessels, — includes  all 
the  movables  in  the  majority  of  the  houses,  and 
in  those  of  the  ]ioor  even  the  mats  are  wanting. 

The  diet  is  largely  vegetable,  taro  and  yams, 
kumala,  bananas,  and  bread-fruit  forming  the  bulk. 
Poultry  and  ])igs  abound,  but  they  are  eaten  only 
on  s])ccial  occasions,  but  the  sea  furnishes  a daily 
supply  of  fish,  and  an  occasional  turtle.  Doves 
and  ])arrots  are  plenty,  but  are  never  eaten. 
Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  not  used,  though  in  the  old  cannibalistic  days  a wooden 
fork  was  in  use,  but  this  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  only  used  for  human  flesh. 


Fig.  37.  — Fijian  clubs  and  spears,  with  sugar- 
cane and  branches  of  the  bread-fruit  tree 
{Artocarpus  incisa). 
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This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  anthropophagy,  and  the  Fijians  are  celeoraied  as 
having  been  the  worst  cannibals  known,  but  there  exists  strong  reasons  for  a belief  that 
the  accounts  of  their  propensities  and  desires  in  this  direction  have  been  exaggerated 
by  interested  parties.  Some  estimate  the  individuals  of  the  cannibal  tribes  as  high  as 
twenty  thousand,  but  others,  with  more  probability,  at  only  five  thousand.  Among 
them  the  same  preferences  for  certain  portions  of  the  body  were  found,  as  among  almost 
all  other  cannibals,  the  heart,  thighs,  and  upi^er  arm  being  esteemed  as  especial  delica- 
cies. Since  the  missionaries  began  their  work  this  practice  has  become  entirely  extinct, 
but  in  1851  the  inhabitants  of  Namena  had  a grand  feast,  no  less  than  fifty  human 
bodies  being  roasted  and  eaten  at  one  time. 

In  the  house  of  every  chief  (and  of  some  of  the  white  settlers  as  well)  a kava  bowl 
is  always  found.  Kava  is  a drink  common  to  all  Polynesian  races,  including  even  that 
distant  offshoot,  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  from  the  Polynesians  the  Fijians 
have  undoubtedly  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  and  its  charms  as  a beverage. 
Kava,  which  is  known  to  these  islanders  as  “ yankona,”  is  prepai-ed  by  chewing  the  roots 
of  a species  of  pepjier  {Piper  methysticum),  and  then  mixing  the  chewed  roots  with 
water.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  a ferraentive  process  is  involved,  but  this  is  an 
error.  Fermentation  requires  the  lapse  of  a certain  amount  of  time,  but  the  kava, 
Avhich  is  usually  made  in  the  evening,  is  drank  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared.  The  duty  of 
chewing  the  roots  devolves  upon  the  boys  and  younger  men,  while  the  elders  and  the 
chiefs  alone  are  allowed  to  partake  of  it.  The  chewed  portions  are  taken  from  the 
mouth  with  the  fingers,  placed  in  the  bowl,  with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  the  whole 
is  then  vigorously  stirred  and  then  strained.  The  resulting  liquid  resembles  strong  tea 
with  a small  quantity  of  milk,  and  tastes  like  soapsuds  mixed  with  tannin.  Reliable 
accounts  of  the  effect  of  kava  are  wanting,  and  most  ethnologists  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  statements  that  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  skin  diseases,  and  lame- 
ness, as  combining  a certain  amount  of  the  fabulous.  Kava  is  not  an  intoxicating 
drink,  but  rather  an  infusion  like  our  tea.  To  European  palates  kava  is  at  first  very 
disagreeable,  but  soon  an  appetite  for  it  is  develojjed.  Tobacco  is  used  by  old  and 
young. 

Polygamy  was  the  rule  among  the  Fijians  before  the  advent  of  Ghristianity,  and 
the  marriage  laws  were  even  more  sti’ict  than  those  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

The  industi'ies  of  the  Fijians  are  well  developed.  Prominent  among  them  is  the 
manufacture  of  “ masi,”  a fabric  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  which  is  printed  with 
various  ornamental  patterns,  in  the  manner  referred  to  on  a preceding  page.  The  women 
make  the  beautiful  mats  which  play  such  a prominent  part  in  the  domestic  economy. 
The  pottery  is  well  made,  the  glazing  on  the  surface  being  produced  by  rubbing  with 
the  resin  of  the  kauri  pine  {Demmarct)  while  the  vessel  is  hot.  The  vessels  are  double 
pirogues,  with  a deck  connecting  the  two  canoes,  and  are  managed  with  a sail  and  oars. 
Hatchways  give  entrance  to  the  small  cabins  in  the  canoes,  while  a larger  cabin  occu- 
pies the  after-part  of  the  deck,  and  on  top  of  this  the  captain  stands  and  gives  his 
orders  to  the  crew. 

Branchi’s  observations  of  their  method  of  exchange  possess,  a certain  interest.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit  they  were  in  the  transition  stage  between  barter  and  a true  pur- 
chase and  sale.  The  value  of  money  had  been  impressed  upon  them,  and  they  appre- 
ciated it  so  much  that  they  preferred  it  to  any  other  medium  of  exchange,  but  they  did 
not  know  how  to  distinguisli  between  the  different  coins,  but  tried  to  estimate  their 
relative  values  by  a comparison  of  their  size.  “Whenever  I wished  to  make  anew 
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])urchase,  the  merchant  first  compared  the  piece  of  silver  which  I offered  liim  with  one 
which  I had  previously  given  one  of  his  companions.  Were  the  size  the  same,  it  was  a 
trade,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  goods  concerned.  If  it  were  smaller  no  bar- 
gain was  possible.  This  compelled  me  to  l)e  unfair  in  some  cases  when  valuable  things 
were  offered  me  ; willingly  I offered  the  proper  price  for  the  wares,  but  it  was  rejected, 
and  a smaller  amount  taken.  I had  to  pay  the  same  price  for  every  purchase.  Soon 
the  munber  of  small  coins  that  I paid  out  astonished  these  good  islanders,  who  formed 
a very  exaggerated  idea  of  my  wealth.  But  this  was  not  surprising,  for  before  my 


Fig.  38.  — Double  pirogue  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

arrival  the  only  coin  in  the  village  was  an  English  shilling,  .obtained  from  a missionary, 
which  was  brought  to  me  to  see  if  it  had  any  value.  As  soon  as  I had  told  them,  the 
question  arose,  how  many  such  coins  did  I possess.  At  first  I hesitated,  but  at  length 
I showed  them  the  contents  of  my  purse,  which  held  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  shil- 
lings. Never  in  my  life  have  I heard  so  many  and  such  varied  expressions  of  astonish- 
ment and  wonder  as  those  which  the  vision  of  so  much  wealth  drew  from  these  simple 
Viti-islanders.” 

In  early  times  when  a man  became  old  and  feeble,  as  on  New  Caledonia,  he  was 
killed,  and  his  wives  furnislied  a funeral  offering.  Their  bodies  were  called  the  straw 
for  his  grave.  Peojile  who  were  afflicted  with  a lingering  illness  were  strangled  by 
their  nearest  relatives.  With  the  advent  of  Christianity  these  heathen  customs  natu- 
rally disappeared. 

One  Fijian  village  is  but  the  counterpart  of  every  other  one  ; everywhere  are  the 
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same  rude  huts,  iiTCgularly  arranged,  and  half  hidden  behind  small  clumps  of  trees. 
In  the  centre  is  the  somewhat  larger  and  more  carefully  built  Christian  church,  called 
“hale  ni  loma”  (house  of  faith).  Usually  this  is  whitewashed,  and  thus  is  far  more 
prominent  than  the  dwellings.  On  a nearer  approach  another  feature  strikes  the  eye. 
The  gables  of  the  church  are  ornamented  with  strings  of  white  shells  ( Omdum  ovum)., 
which  formerly  were  the  insignia  of  the  chiefs,  but  which  now  proclaim  the  supremacy 
of  the  church.  Before  each  church  are  two  bells  or  drums  (the  latter  made  of  hollowed 
tree  trunks),  one  with  a high,  the  other  with  a deeper  tone,  and  their  music  it  is  that 
calls  the  converts  to  the  service  of  God,  where  we  will  leave  them. 


Fig.  38a. — Papuan  stamp  for  ornamenting  pottery. 
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THE  MICRONESIANS. 

Micronesia  may  be  divided  into  three  great  archipelagos,  — the  Mnlgrave  to  the 
east,  the  Carolines  on  the  west,  and  the  Ladrones  or  Marian  Islands  to  the  north.  The 
Mulgrave  Archijjelago  is  formed  of  two  small  groups,  — the  Gilbert  or  Kingsmill  and  the 
Marshall  Islands.  North  of  the  Ladrones  are  a number  of  small  islands,  Bonin  being 
the  best  known.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  divided  by  the  German  anthro- 
pologist, Gerland,  into  two  great  stocks,  the  eastern  extending  over  the  Carolines,  Mar- 
shall, and  Kingsmill  groups,  the  western  confined  to  the  Ladrones  or  Marian  Islands. 
These  Marian  Islanders  are  the  more  advanced  of  the  two,  and  from  their  nearness  to 
the  Philippines  may  possibly  have  received  a later  immigration.  In  social  and  mental 
characteristics  both  stocks  are  very  similar,  and  also  agree  very  well  with  the  Poly- 
nesians. There  is  no  reason  for  regarding  the  Micronesians  as  a distinct  type,  but 
they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a mixture  of  Papuans  and  Polynesian  people,  the 
latter  element  predominating. 

In  these  islands  there  is  a considerable  variation  in  the  form  of  skull,  varying  from 
dolichocephalic,  reaching  its  culmination  on  Ponape,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Carolines, 
to  the  brachycephalic  skulls  of  the  western  islands  of  Yap  and  Pelew.  Thus  we  should 
conclude  that  on  the  Gilbert  Islands  we  had  the  closest  aj^proach  to  the  Papuan  type, 

while  on  the  Carolines  the  Malay  influence  was  visible, 
a supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  weajDons,  customs, 
and  clothes.  In  the  other  physical  characters  a similar 
variation  is  seen,  some  being  of  a yellowish  cast,  some  of 
a copper-red,  and  others  of  a dark  brown  ; and  even  on 
the  same  grouj)  considerable  variation  is  seen.  The  hair 
is  long  and  black,  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes  show- 
ing a tendency  toward  the  crispiness  of  the  pure  Papuan. 
On  the  Carolines  the  growth  of  beard  is  heavy,  the  whole 
face,  even  the  forehead,  being  haiiy,  and  Miklucho- 
Macleay  saw  three  girls  on  this  group  wdio  exhibited  this 
peculiarity.  The  shape  of  the  nose  is  frequently  dilR- 
cult  to  arrive  at,  from  the  habit,  Avhich  is  rather  preva- 
lent, of  crushing  this  feature  in  infants  less  than  a month 
old  ; a Jewish  type  is,  however,  frequently  seen,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  natives  of  New  Guinea.  The  body  is  gener- 
ally well  formed,  though  in  some  islands  {e.  g.  Rota)  the 
legs  are  short  and  the  muscles  poorly  developed.  Many 
of  the  women  are  really  beautiful,  the  large  black  eyes,  shaded  with  heavy  eyelashes, 
adding  considerably  to  the  effect. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  IVIulgrave  Archipelago  show  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  eastern  Carolines,  but  tbeir  color  is  a darker  copper-brown,  approaching 
that  of  the  Polynesian.  On  the  Marshall  Islands  occur  two  Avell-marked  forms.  The 
families  of  the  chiefs  are  better  formed,  better  looking,  and  more  intelligent  than  the 
majority,  who  are  small,  weak,  and  early  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  age.  The  beard 
is  sparse,  and  is  frequently  wholly  absent  from  the  cheeks. 

Throughout  the  whole  South  Seas  we  find  the  natives  divided  in  aristocrats  and  ple- 
beians, the  former  holding  their  higher  place  from  their  superior  physical  and  mental 


Fig.  3y.  — Pure  Micronesiaii  face. 


Priest  and  Natives  of  Guam  (Mariana  Islands), 
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attainments.  This  aristocracy  presents  a so  much  better  appearance  that  the  older  voy- 
agers were  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a distinct  race,  but  in  reality  the  better  nourish- 
ment and  better  care  which  results  from  this  superiority  perpetuates  here,  as  elsewhere, 
a better  type  of  manhood.  Among  all  these  South  Sea  Islanders  the  common  method 
of  greeting  is  by  rubbing  noses ; and  this  custom  is  found  among  Papuan  as  well  as 
Polynesian  stocks ; but  this  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a meaningless  ceremony, 
but  a last  trace  of  an  animal  habit  of  primitive  man,  for  the  two  at  such  times  smell  of 
each  other,  and  breathe 
each  other’s  breath,  ex- 
actly like  two  apes ; and 
in  each  tribe  where  this 
practice  is  found  the  word 
which  means  greet  signi- 
fies smell  as  well.  The 
custom  which  also  prevails 
of  anointing  the  body  with 
rancid  oil  does  not  render 
this  foi’m  of  salutation 
agreeable  to  Europeans. 

In  character,  the  Mi- 
cronesians,  as  a rule,  are 
far  from  unpleasant,  the 
Caroline  Islanders,  for  ex- 
ample, being  pictured  as, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the 
best-natured  and  free- 
hearted people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Yet  this  will 
not  apply  to  all,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Gilbert 
group  are  reputed  to  be 
malicious,  and  to  the  high- 
est degree  inhosijitable, 
usually  putting  strangers 
to  death,  — a massacre  of 
foreigners  having  taken 
place,  by  command  of  the 
rulers,  in  1878.  Although 
brave  and  courageous,  the  Micronesians  are  not  a warlike  raoe,  the  Gilbert  Islanders 
being  the  most  so.  Yet  even  there  war  seldom  degenerates  to  cruelty,  and  the  practice 
of  true  cannibalism  cannot  be  laid  at  their  door ; for  although  a Gilbert  Islander  may  eat 
a portion  of  the  enemy  killed  in  battle,  he  does  so,  not  from  a love  of  human  flesh,  but 
from  an  idea  of  revenge.  The  Pelew  Islanders  are  usually  considered  as  cannibals,  yet 
Carl  Semper  denies  this,  and  instances  of  anthropophagy  among  the  Micronesians  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Cheerfulness  and  light-heartedness  as  well  as  laziness  are  the  further  traits 
of  these  people,  to  which  is  added  a certain  slyness,  combined  with  a highly-developed 
mental  ability  and  manual  skill.  Although  honest  among  themselves,  they  do  not  bring 
this  trait  conspicuously  to  the  front  in  their  dealings  with  Europeans,  and  the  Ladrones 


Fig.  40.  — Young  warrior  from  the  Ladrones. 
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receive  their  name  (Thieves  Islands)  from  the  experiences  of  the  discoverer,  the  cele- 
brated Magellan.  In  fact,  the  rule  laid  down  by  Captain  Cook  that  all  light-coloi*ed 
South  Sea  Islanders  thoroughly  enjoy  stealing,  but  the  dark-skinned  races  are  honest, 
has  a great  deal  of  truth  for  its  foundation. 

It  seems  jjrobable,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  Micronesians  are  a degenerate  race. 
On  many  of  the  islands,  for  example  Ponape,  among  the  Carolines  and  Tinian  of  the 
Ladrones  there  exist  ruins,  whose  origin  is  as  yet  problematical.  These  structures 
were  built  of  volcanic  rocks,  mostly  basalt  and  lava,  and  are  examples  of  cyclopean 
architecture,  — large  blocks  of  stone  piled  together  without  regard  to  size,  appearance, 
or  regular  joints.  Similar  ruins  are  found,  not  only  throughout  Micronesia,  but  in 
Melanesia  and  Polynesia  as  well,  and  Dr.  Krause  thinks  it  probable  that  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Polynesians.  In  the  Pelew  Islands  Carl 
Semper  found  traces  of  an  artistic  skill,  which  has  now  passed  away.  With  this  decay 
of  art  and  architecture  there  seems  also  to  have  been  a decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a still  more  marked  degeneration  of  body  and  physical  charac- 
teristics. 

The  foods  of  the  Micronesians  are  few.  The  vegetable  world  furnishes  cocoanuts, 
bread-fruit,  rice,  flour  from  the  bulbs  of  the  Taro  {Arum  esculentum),  arrow-root,  and 
here  and  there  bananas  and  sugar-cane.  These,  with  flsh,  form  the  usual  diet. 
Animal  food  consists  of  shell-flsh,  turtles,  crabs,  and  searfowl,  and  very  rarely  poultry. 
The  Caroline  Islanders  have  also  pigs  and  goats,  but  prize  even  higher  than  these  the 
flesh  of  dogs;  while  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  Micronesia  vermin  of  all 
sorts  is  eaten.  Salt  is  unknown,  although  sea-water  is  used  for  seasoning.  All  meats 
and  flsh  are  cooked,  either  broiled,  roasted  in  the  hot  ashes,  or  stewed  in  ]30ts  placed 
before  the  fire.  In  their  cooking,  as  in  their  eating,  they  are  extremely  neat  and 
cleanly.  The  universal  drinks  are  water  and  cocoanut  milk.  Sjsirituous  liquors  were 
formerly  unknown,  though  they  have  since  been  introduced  by  Europeans.  Kava,  the 
universal  drink  in  some  portions  of  the  South  Sea,  is  only  found  oh  two  groups. 
Tobacco  is  universally  used  by  both  sexes,  from  the  early  age  of  five  or  six ; betel 
only  in  Pelew,  Ya^j,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  clothing  is  largely  of  European  origin,  though  it  is  not  very  extensive.  Of 
domestic  manufacture  we  find  the  girdles  of  bark  suspended  from  the  hips,  and  among 
the  women  longer  skirts  of  matting.  On  many  islands  the  men  go  entirely  naked, 
only  on  special  occasions  decking  themselves  out  in  Spanish  finery,  bright  colors  being 
the  most  prevalent.  The  hair  is  worn  as  nowhere  else  in  Oceanica,  either  hanging 
down  upon  the  shoulders  or  tied  up  in  a bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  is  well 
oiled,  and  decorated  with  feathers,  flowers,  teeth,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  The  Mul- 
grave  Islanders  never  shave  the  beard,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carolines  carefully 
cut  all  the  hair  from  tl>e  face.  The  lobes  of  the  ear  of  the  Ladrones  are  always  orna- 
mented or,  better,  disfigured  after  the  usual  custom.  Arm,  neck,  and  ankle  bands  are 
common,  and  the  custom  of  tattooing  is  found  among  the  Mulgrave  and  Caroline 
Islanders,  but  is  at  least  very  rai-e  among  the  Ladrones.  The  face  is  very  rarely  tat- 
tooed, and  even  less  frequently  among  the  women  than  among  the  men. 

In  the  Marshall  Islands  the  dwellings  are  miserable  huts,  covered  with  pandan 
leaves,  and  so  low  that  they  can' only  be  entered  by  creeping.  Those  of  the  chiefs  are 
somewhat  better,  but  are  of  the  same  general  character.  Around  these  latter  are 
smaller  huts  for  the  wives.  In  the  Carolines  we  find  better  habitations,  which,  on  the 
whole,  resemble  those  of  the  Polynesians,  but  varying  in  character  in  the  different 
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islands,  though  the  quadrangular  shape  prevails.  The  houses  of  the  old  Chamorro 
among  the  Ladrones  are  described  in  the  highest  terms,  as  far  surpassing  anything  to 
be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  made  of  wood,  and 
are  supported  on  low  posts.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  The  kitchen 
is  always  separate  from  the  house  proper,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Agriculture  has  a varying  status  among  the  Micronesians.  In  the  Mulgraves  and 
the  Carolines  it  has  acquired  considei-ahle  development ; elsewhere  it  is  slighted.  In 
fishing,  the  natives  have  acquired  considerable  skill,  — using  nets,  hooks,  and  lines,  and 
fish-spears.  The  fishing-boats  are  small  and  simple,  but  they  have  other  vessels,  the 
flying  proas  being  the  most  prominent.  These  are  large  vessels,  with  high  prow  and 
stern,  both  ends  being  alike,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn  around.  Frequently 
one  side  is  flat  and  the  other  convex,  while  as  frequently  both  sides  are  rounded. 
From  one  side  extends  the  outrigger,  which  gives  stability  to  the  whole,  while  on  the 
deck  of  the  boat  proper  is  the  cabin,  in  which  the  goods  and  provisions  are  kept.  A 
large  mast  supports  a three-cornered  sail,  while  a sort  of  helm  is  in  use.  Anchors  are 
not  employed,  and  when  the  boat  is  not  in  use  it  is  hauled  upon  the  beach.  Among 
the  Ladrones  this  type  of  boat  is  very  seldom  seen,  but  in  its  jdace  short,  broad,  and 
clumsy  row-boats  are  found.  The  Marshall  Islanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  Carolines  are  the  best  sailors  in  the  whole  Pacific,  far  surpassing  any  of  the 
pure  Polynesians  in  their  nautical  attainments.  Every  year  large  flotillas  start  out  on 
trading  expeditions,  guided  by  the  stars,  for  the  compass  is  unknown.  The  Marshall 
Islanders  construct  a sort  of  chart  from  sticks  and  stones,  the  courses  and  distances 
being  marked  by  strings.  In  recent  years  a change  has  been  produced.  No  longer 
do  the  Micronesians  willingly  go  to  sea  in  their  native  boats,  but  they  by  preference 
pay  their  fare,  and  take  passage  in  some  European  vessel.  Their  boats  are  especially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  were  constructed  without  models,  without  2ilans, 
and  without  tools  other  than  a stone  axe,  and  stone  or  shell  chisels.  Of  late  European 
implements  have  become  common.  The  women  show  considerable  skill  and  taste  in 
the  mats  which  they  plait  from  palm  or  pandanus  leaves  or  other  material,  while  the 
men  make  ropes  and  cords  from  the  fibre  of  the  cocoanut.  A cloth  is  made  on  all  the 
islands,  principally,  but  not  wholly,  from  banana  fibre  or  Manila  hemp.  Bonds,  cups, 
and  the  like,  which  are  used  in  domestic  life,  ai’e  made  of  cocoanut  shells,  wood,  sea- 
shells,  etc.  Plaited  baskets  of  grass  or  leaves  are  common,  and  on  the  Pelews  a burnt 
but  unglazed  pottei'y  is  manufactured. 

The  native  weapons  are  princii^ally  spears,  Avhich  are  either  simply  pointed  or 
barbed,  or  armed  with  shark’s  teeth.  In  the  Marshall  Islands  these  spears  are  long 
and  large,  but  in  the  Gilbert  and  Caroline  Archijjelagos  they  are  small,  and  armed 
with  the  spines  of  a sting  ray.  In  Yaj)  they  are  thrown  with  the  aid  of  a bit  of  bamboo, 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  have  already  described  in  treating  of  the  Australians  (j).  32). 
Heavy  wooden  clubs  and  slings  of  cocoa-fibre  are  used  in  the  Mulgrave  and  Caroline 
Islands,  and  on  the  Gilberts  occurs  a sort  of  wooden  sword,  the  two  edges  of  which  are 
armed  with  shark’s  teeth,  making  a frightful  weajjon.  In  the  same  islands  a coat-like 
armor  or  corslet,  woven  from  cocoa-fibre,  and  supplemented  with  a helmet  of  fish-skin, 
completes  the  armament.  Usually  from  the  back  of  this  coat-of-mail  a stiff  jjortion 
extends  above  the  head,  the  object  of  which  is  to  jn-otect  the  men  fighting  in  the  front 
ranks  from  being  injured  by  misdirected  missiles  thrown  by  the  women  and  children 
in  the  rear. 

We  do  not  yet  know  enough  of  the  Micronesians  to  give  a comjdete  and  well- 
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rounded  account  of  their  social  and  tribal  relations  as  a whole,  but  of  certain  islands 
we  are  very  well  informed.  Possibly  the  most  is  known  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  thanks 
to  the  labors  of  Professor  Semper ; and  then,  in  order,  the  Carolines  and  the  Ebon  Isles, 
and  lastly  the  Marshall  Islands.  On  the  Marshall  Islands  the  social  relations  are 
simplest.  There  exist  four  classes  or  castes.  First,  the  “kajur;”  second,  the 
“ leadagedag,”  whom  the  kajur  must  serve  and  obey;  third,  the  “budag,”  composed 
of  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  king ; and  fourth  and  last,  the  “ irod,”  or  king.  Many 
strict  laws  govern  the  relations  of  these  social  classes.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of 
a king  the  succession  does  not  go  direct  to  his  son,  but  to  his  younger  brother  (if  he 


Fig.  41.  — Marian  Islander. 

has  any),  who  must  also  take  the  wives  of  the  departed  rider.  Polygamy  is  the  rule, 
the  kajur  alone  being  restricted  to  one  wife ; the  others  are  usually  contented  with 
two  or  three.  In  the  Mulgraves  the  women  are  highly  esteemed,  and  frequently  have 
great  influence.  Their  duties  are  those  of  the  house,  and  the  slavery  and  servility 
found  on  other  South  Sea  Islands  is  lacking  here.  On  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Marshall 
and  Caroline  groups  the  startingqioint  of  the  social  structure  is  the  same,  — the  name  and 
family  follow  the  female  line.  The  island  of  Yap  forms  the  sole  exception,  but  even 
here  traces  of  this  custom  are  not  lacking.  The  line  of  descent  follows  the  mother’s 
blood,  and  the  honors  and  title  of  chief  descend  to  the  brother  rather  than  to  the  son 
of  the  father.  In  the  Mortlock  Islands  this  family  condition  is  the  least  modified,  and 
the  union  of  families  into  political  confederations  is  least  marked.  A brother  or  sister 
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is  known  among  the  Mortlock  Islanders  as  “ }3ui,”  and  the  same  term  is  enlarged  to 
include  all  relatives  on  the  mother’s  side,  but  not  on  the  father’s.  This  system  of 
relationship  is  carried  out  to  its  farthest  extent,  regulating  the  tribes  in  all  their  con- 
cerns, and  also  declaring  what  wars  may  be  allowed. 

In  all  the  group  the  oldest  woman  of  each  tribe  has  as  much  influence  as  the  male 
head  or  chief,  but  the  relative  positions  of  the  other  women  differ  in  the  various  islands 
of  the  Carolines.  In  the  Pelews,  besides  the  oldest  woman,  the  queen  of  the  women, 
there  are  a number  of  female  chiefs  who  have  great  influence  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
ti’ibe.  The  political  head  is  the  oldest  man  of  the  oldest  family,  and  bears  the  name 
“ Somol.”  When  he  dies  the  succession  goes  to  his  brother,  or,  in  default  of  such 
relative,  to  the  next  of  kin.  When  the  oldest  family  dies  out,  the  office  descends  to  the 
family  next  in  age.  In  like  manner  the  same  succession  exists  among  the  villages,  each 
in  turn  becoming  the  seat  of  tribal  government.  The  members  of  each  tribe  have  a 
parcel  of  land,  which  is  divided  into  smaller  holdings,  each  individual  having  his  own 
settlement;  each  of  these  settlements  is  called  “key,”  and  with  the  land  belonging 
thereto  “ bey.”  The  tribe  is  also  divided  in  bey,  each  division  having  its  own  male  somol 
as  a representative.  The  constitution  of  the  key  — a large  house,  “ fel,”  wherein  the 
head  of  the  village  lives  with  the  men,  surrounded  by  small  houses  inhabited  by  the 
women  and  their  husbands  (who  do  not  belong  to  the  tribe)  — is  a visible  impress  of 
the  tribal  rule  that  the  two  sexes  are  to  be  regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  key 
is  not  a village  in  which  the  men  and  women  occupy  the  houses  in  common,  but  the 
men  and  women  of  the  tribe  are  strictly  separated.  A brother  and  a sister  never 
occupy  the  same  house ; the  son  always  sleeps  in  the  fel,  the  daughter  in  an  “ im,”  one 
of  the  smaller  houses.  The  results  of  these  social  relations  are  many  and  interesting. 
As  was  seen  above,  a man  must  go  outside  his  tribe  for  his  wife,  and  when  married  he 
must  live  with  the  tribe  to  which  his  wife  belongs,  though  he  does  not  become  a 
member  of  it.  The  second  wife  must  always  be  taken  from  the  same  tribe  as  the  first. 
Regarding  the  first  wife  there  are  no  restrictions.  The  young  man  goes  from  one 
village  to  another  until  he  finds  the  woman  of  his  choice,  when,  without  long  and 
tedious  courtship,  the  twain  are  made  one.  Another  result  is  that  a man  may  not  say 
the  least  thing  against  any  woman  in  the  presence  of  any  member  of  her  tribe ; and  this 
is  carried  so  far  that  a father  cannot  complain  to  the  mother  of  any  short-comings  or 
misdeeds  of  a daughter.  An  infraction  of  this  law  is  regarded  as  a capital  offence. 

One  occasionally  sees  it  stated  that  the  “tabu”  or  “taboo,”  — a semi-religious 
interdict  which  protects  man,  animals,  land,  and  other  possessions  from  approach  or 
use  — is  exclusively  a Polynesian  custom.  This  is  not  so.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned its  presence,  though  under  a modified  name,  among  the  Fijians  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  New  Hebrides.  It  likewise  has  an  extensive  distribution  in  Micronesia, 
especially  in  the  Pelew  and  Cai-oline  groups,  where  the  names,  “ blul  ” and  “ puauu  ’’ 
are  applied  to  it.  In  the  Mortlock  Islands,  besides  his  power  over  the  tribes,  the  chief 
has  the  right  to  place  the  land  under  puauu,  the  result  of  which  is  that  no  one  dare  eat 
the  products  of  the  forbidden  land.  The  reasons  for  which  the  chief  can  pronounce  the 
puauu  are  many,  and  at  no  time  is  it  an  autocratic  exercise  of  power.  Ordinarily  the 
interdict  affects  only  the  cocoa^palms,  and  usually  excepts  those  standing  around 
the  houses.  Such  a puauu  is  usually  pronounced  each  year  at  bread-fruit  time,  and  is 
pn  economical  measure.  Without  the  forbiddance  the  natives  would  eat  the  nuts  and 
neglect  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  result  would  be  that  at  the  time  of  the  north  winds 
starvation  would  be  imminent.  But  during  the  three  or  four  months  of  the  interdict 
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the  natives  gather  enough  nuts  to  tide  them  over  the  time  of  scarcity.  Another  occa- 
sion for  the  pronunciation  of  the  puauu  is  the  death  of  a meiiiber  of  the  tribe,  or  even 
occasionally  one  who  does  not  belong  to  it.  Such  a mourning  puauu  lasts  for  a longer 
or  shorter  time,  and  may  extend  to  the  whole  island  or  be  confined  to  a small  portion 
of  it.  The  interdict  bears  the  name  of  the  departed,  and  during  its  force  all  nuts 
collected  go  to  the  relatives.  Other  forms  of  this  taboo  exist. 

Though  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  great,  it  at  no  time  extends  to  life  and  death. 
They  derive  their  greatest  influence  through  their  religious  practices.  Among  the 
Mortlock  Islanders  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  are  the  gods,  “ Anu,”  and  naturally 
the  gods  of  the  chief  bey  become  the  chief  divinities.  These  princi]3al  divinities  care 
for  and  protect  the  chiefs  and  avenge  every  wrong  done  them. 

Not  less  peculiar  are  the  i)olitical  and  social  relations  of  the  Eastern  Carolines, 
especially  on  the  Pelew  Islands.  There  one  soon  learns  the  force  of  the  word  “ niugul,” 
and  its  opposite,  “tokoi.”  The  former  means  bad,  the  latter  good  custom.  Mugul 
is  also  the  expression  for  anything  contrary  to  the  conventional  morality  of  the  Islands. 

The  Pelews  are  also  divided  up  into  a number  of  small  states,-  several  frequently 
existing  on  one  and  the  same  island.  In  the  state  of  Aibukit,  on  Bathethaub,  there 
are  two  kings,  “ Mad  ” and  “ Krei.”  Mad  is  the  king  j^roper,  and  Krei  acts  as 
commander-in-chief  and  major-domo.  Each  of  these  rulers  occupies  a large  house, 
surrounded  by  his  followers,  the  nobility  proper,  united  into  large  clubs  or  clobbergoell. 
Each  separate  rank  in  society  likewise  forms  its  own  clobbergoell.  In  each  of  these 
the  members  have  their  own  work  to  perform,  — some  being  the  soldiers,  others  the 
fishermen,  and  still  others  the  housebuilders,  etc.  At  the  fiftli  or  sixth  year  of  age  the 
boys  are  compelled  to  enter  one  of  these  clobbergoell ; but,  as  each  club  is  allowed  to 
have  only  so  many  members,  transfers  are  frequent,  and  in  a life  of  ordinary  duration  a 
man  will  belong  to  at  least  three  or  four.  The  women  also  form  similar  associations, 
the  jioints  of  difference' being  small. 

In  the  Pelew  Islands  the  line  of  succession  is  slightly  varied.  It  still  follows  the  female 
side,  but  it  is  the  male  children  of  the  ruler’s  sisters  Avho  are  called  to  the  throne.  Here 
each  village  constitutes  a state,  the  ruler  of  which  always  bears  a title  distinct  from 
that  found  in  any  neighboring  state.  The  usual  badge  of  nobility  is  the  first  neck 
vertebrae  of  the  dugong.  It  can  be  bestowed  by  the  king  alone,  and  he  also  has  the 
power  to  take  it  away  in  certain  cases.  The  putting  on  of  the  badge  is  always  a cruel 
operation ; by  force  the  hand  is  pulled  through  the  narrow  hole  in  the  bone,  which  is 
then  pushed  up  to  the  shoulder.  The  skin  is  always  torn  off  in  the  operation,  while 
tlie  loss  of  a finger  is  no  uncommon  circumstance. 

In  the  Marshall  Islands  battles  are  very  frequent,  and  usually  have  their  origin  in 
one  party  burning  the  houses  or  stealing  the  cocoanuts  of  the  other.  But  these  fights 
are  rarely  bloody.  • One  party,  usually  the  weaker,  fortifies  a place  with  a thick  stone 
wall,  which  is  armed  with  old  and  useless  cannon.  In  the  interior  are  the  huts  con- 
taining the  families  and  worldly  possessions.  The  warriors  are  oiled  from  head  to  foot, 
wear  feathers  and  bits  of  brightly-colored  paper  in  their  hair,  and  wreaths  and  strings 
of  shells  about  their  waists  and  shoulders.  Thus  attired  they  stalk  majestically  around 
among  the  houses.  Armed  with  flint-locks,  with  here  and  there  better  guns,  the 
attacking  l^arty  advances,  burning  much  powder,  but  doing  no  serious  damage.  Three 
or  four  deaths  is  about  the  average  for  a month’s  siege.  At  last  either  the  attacking 
party  becomes  tired  out  or  the  beleagured  army  is  starved  out,  and  the  war  comes 
to  an  end 
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Dance  and  song  are  the  favorite  amusements  of  the  Micronesians.  The  dance 
consists  in  a movement  to  the  time  of  a monotonous  song.  Usually  the  motion  is 
confined  to  the  ujiper  portion  of  the  body,  while  the  feet  and  legs  remain  stationary. 
In  the  Pelew  Islands  there  are  very  numerous  forms  of  dance,  those  of  the  men  being 
different  from  those  of  the  women. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  Micronesians  is  very  like  that  existing  in  Polynesia, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  an  utter  disregard  of  human  life  is  lacking.  They  have 
a sui^erior,  universal,  and  a lower  assortment  of  gods,  but  the  latter,  who  are  deified 
ancestors,  alone  receive  any  worship.  The  true  religion  of  all  Micronesia  is  the  worship 
of  ancestors.  Naturally  these  gods  have  different^  names  in  the  different  islands.  In 
the  Pelew  group  “ Kalid  ” plays  an  important  role,  and,  according  to  Professor  Semper, 
is  identical  with  the  Totem  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Every  native  has  his  own 
kalid,  — usually  an  heirloom  from  his  ancestors.  A native  said  to  Professor  Semper  that 
“ we  call  kalid  anything  that  lives  in  the  sea  or  in  fresh  water,  and  also  all  beasts  of 
which  we  are  afraid ; and  Ave  believe  that  our  ancestors  live  in  them.”  Idols,  pictures 
of  gods,  and  temples  are  almost  entirely  absent,  and  Avorship  consists  of  petitions, 
together  Avith  offerings  of  food  and  floAvers.  A belief  in  sorcery,  in  the  taboo,  and  in  a 
future  life  in  another  Avorid  are  uni\'ersal.  The  disposition  of  the  dead  varies  greatly. 
In  the  Gilbert  Islands  the  body  is  Avashed,  clothed,  and  oiled,  and  then  exposed  in  the 
open  air  until  the  flesh  has  all  disappeared,  Avhen  the  bones  are  biu’ied.  In  the  Marshall 
Islands  after  tAvo  days  the  body  is  enveloped  in  mats,  and  then  cast  into  the  sea.  The 
Caroline  Islanders  combine  the  tAvo.  The  rich  are  treated  in  the  first  manner,  Avhile 
the  poor  are  disposed  of  as  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  only  the  body  is  placed  on  a board 
or  in  a small  boat.  Priests  are  found  on  all  the  islands,  and  a form  of  divination  by 
means  of  oracles  exists.  For  the  last  tAvo  centuries  the  Ladrones  have  been  nominally 
converts  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  in  some  places  the  missionaries  of  the  English 
Church  have  obtained  a foothold  ; but  according  to  Hernsheim,  Avho  spent  much  time 
among  them,  their  Christianity  is  all  on  the  outside.  Many  have  learned  to  read,  and, 
having  ascertained  that  in  the  United  States  Avages  amount  to  tAvo  or  three  dollars  a day, 
they  therefore  demand  a dollar  a day,  although  five  of  them  are  not  the  physical  equal 
of  an  European. 
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The  light-skinned  Polynesians  occupy  the  whole 
eastern  portion  of  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  standing, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  closest  relations  to  the  Micro- 
nesian  Islanders.  The  principal  groups  of  islands 
embraced  in  Polynesia  are  the  Samoan  (Navigators’), 
Tonga  (Friendly), Ellice,  Union,  Raratonga  (Cook’s), 
Tupuai  (Austral),  Tahiti  (Society),  Paumotu 
(Low)  Mangareva,  Markesas  Islands,  and 
Easter  Island  away  to  the  east,  the  Hawaiian 
(Sandwich)  Islands  to  the  north,  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  south.  These  two  last-men- 
tioned groups  can  best  be  considered  under 
separate  heads,  but  the  rest  of  the  Polynesians 
will  be  united  in  one  common  sketch. 

According  to  most  observers,  the  Poly- 
nesians esteem  personal  beauty  as  the  most 
important  characteristic  of  man ; and  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  from  Captain  Cook’s 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  Polynesians 
are  pictured  as  handsome,  well  built,  tall, 
strong,  and  muscular,  and  far  above  any  of 
the  Pa])uan  races  in  their  progress  toward 
civilization.  They  furnish  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  a noteworthy  fact,  — that  a capacity 
for  civilization  seems  to  increase  with  the 
fairness  of  complexion  and  beauty  of  form. 
According  to  Dr.  Krause’s  researches  on  the 
skulls  of  the  Polynesians,  the  type  is  purest  on  the  Tonga,  and  perhaps  on  the  neigh- 
borino-  Ellice  and  Hervey  Islands,  where  are  found  beautiful  brachycephalic  skulls, 
° 6 


Fig.  42.  — Ideal  Polynesian  type.  iSlaikesau  tattoo 
ing. 
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presenting  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  clolichocephalous  forms  found  on  New 
Guinea.  In  the  capacity  of  tlie  skulls  a like  difference  exists,  the  Polynesian  having 
an  average  of  1,481  cubic  centimetres,  while  the  average  Papuan’s  measures  but  1,288 
cubic  centimetres.  We  place  in  contrast  skulls  of  the  Polynesian  and  Papuan  races. 


Figs.  43  ami  44.  — Skull  of  a Kanaka,  Hawaiian  Islamls. 


and  although  that  of  the  former  is  taken  from  a Hawaiian  Kanaka,  and  does  not  illus- 
trate the  tyjie  in  its  jiiirity  and  perfection,  the  differences  are  certainly  striking 
enough. 

It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  originally  peopled  with  a 


Figs.  45  and  46. —Skull  of  a Papuan  woman  from  New  Guinea. 


dark,  long-skulled  race,  and  that  the  lighter-skinned  Polynesians  have  spread  from  Tonga 
and  the  Samoan  Islands  as  a centre.  On  some  of  the  islands  the  evidence  of  Malay 
invasions  is  very  apparent,  and  the  ruling  classes,  the  nobility  of  the  islands,  are  formed 
from  this  foreign  element,  while  the  lower  classes  are  modified  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  from  the  jirimitive  ty23e. 
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Tlie  Polynesian  languages  form  with  the  Malay  an  isolated  linguistic  stock,  which 
has  no  affinity  with  any  other.  This  is  the  descendant  of  a primitive  tongue,  which 
became  divided  into  three  or  four  branches  before  its  structure  had  become  fixed.  Ap- 
parently this  division  occurred  during  the  formation  of  its  grammatical  construction, 
and  after  the  roots  were  fixed.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  dialects  agree  in  all  those 
])oints,  — pronunciation,  common  form  of  roots,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  gram- 
matical construction,  — which  would  warrant  such  a conclusion.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  development  of  these  branches,  and  the  Polynesian  idiom  has  advanced  the 
least  and  occupies  the  lowest  place.  Tliis  is  evident  in  various  ways,  as  the  monoto- 
nous vocalization  and  limited  sounds,  — the  Samoans  requiring  only  fourteen  letters  to 
spell  all  their  words.  The  older  custom  writes  “Toga,”  but  ))ronounces  “Tonga” 
(the  n a pure  nasal),  while  different  numerals  are  required  for  different  objects  ; thus 
for  “two  men”  a different  “two”  is  used  than  that  for  “two  trees.”  Since  the 
division  the  peoi)le  must  have  formed  at  least  a third  of  their  words  anew.  From  the 
Dutch  they  have  received  many  words,  and  nearly  all  names  of  animals,  as  lion,  bear, 
goat,  etc.,  are  of  Dutch  origin. 

Undoubtedly  the  Polynesian  races  are  the  highest,  most  intelligent,  and  best  developed 
of  any  to  be  found  in  the  three  great  di\'isions  — Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Polynesia 
— of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  the  farthest  on  the  road 
to  extinction.  This  rapid  decrease  in  population  dates  from  the  first  contact  with  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  from  fifty  to  a hundred  years  ago.  In  Melanesia,  where  Christianity 
has  scarce  obtained  a foothold,  and  where  anthropoi)hagous  habits  are  in  their  fullest 
development,  the  population  is  the  greatest.  On  the  other  hand,  Polynesia  is  nearly 
all  Christianized,  and  the  designation  of  the  natives  as  a wild  people  is  only  ])artially 
correct.  The  South  Sea  of  the  time  of  Captain  Cook  is  far  different  from  that  of  to- 
day. Nearly  all  the  islands  have  adopted  European  forms  of  government,  with 
ministry,  parliament,  and  the  like,  while  on  almost  every  one  of  the  numberless 
islands  Dutch,  English,  or  American  traders  dwell.  Cannibalism,  except  in  a very  few 
])laces,  has  become  a thing  of  the  past. 

The  Polynesians  are  of  middle  stature,  though  larger  than  the  other  branches  of 
the  Malayan  stock.  The  hands  and  feet  are  usually  small,  the  arms  and  legs  sinewy, 
the  latter  somewhat  shortened.  Aylmer  j)ictures  the  Tahitians  as  a well-developed, 
lighholive-colored  race,  with  beautiful  eyes,  teeth,  and  hair,  and  Darwin  as  large,  broad- 
shouldered,  athletic,  and  Avell  proportioned.  The  Pauniotans  differ  from  the  Tahitians 
in  their  darker  color  and  their  smaller  size.  The  Tonganese  are  a highly-developed 
people,  with  fine  bright  countenances.  The  oft-praised  beauty  of  the  Polynesians  is 
jiossessed  only  by  the  men,  the  women  having  less  beautiful  forms  and  faces,  and  early 
showing  the  effects  of  age. 

The  Polynesian  skull  is  broad  and  high.  According  to  Dr.  Krause,  the  Tongan 
skull  has  a cranial  index  of  83.5,  thus  j)lacing  them  among  the  brachycephalic  group. 
All  have  broad  and  high  foreheads,  flat  and  overhanging  occipitals,  a broad  face,  large 
eyes,  and  but  slightly  prominent  jaws.  Anatomical  anomalies  are  exceedingly  rare. 
This  applies  especially  to  only  the  jnire  Polynesians,  as  exhibited  on  the  Tonga  Isles, 
the  cranial  index  decreasing  to  77.5  on  Tahiti  and  74  on  the  Markesas  Islands.  But 
what  is  especially  characteristic  of  all  the  Polj’nesians  is  the  uncommonly  large 
capacity  of  the  skull.  In  the  Tongans  the  average  is  about  1,540  cubic  centimetres, 
which  exceeds  the  average  in  the  German  skull.  In  the  other  groups  this  capacity  is 
much  less,  being  1,510  cubic  centimetres  in  Tahiti,  1,465  in  the  Markesas,  and  1,440 
in  Paumotu. 
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The  color  of  the  skin  is  of  a varying  shade  of  brown,  and,  strange  to  say,  is  lighter 
■on  many  of  the  equatorial  islands  than  in  those  furthest  north  and  south,  as  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  New  Zealand.  In  these  islands  the  color  is  a coffee-brown,  but  the 
Samoans  and  Tongans  are  lighter  colored,  and  more  golden-yellow  than  the  Chinese, 
while  the  Markesas  Islanders  are  copper-colored.  The  hair  is  coarse,  sleek,  witli  a 
tendency  to  crispness,  and  black  in  color,  even  inclining  towards  blue.  Occasionally, 
however,  hair  of  a red  or  flaxen  shade  is  seen,  apparently  the  result  of  a use  of  coral 
lime.  The  beard  is  scanty,  but  still  is  better  developed  than  that  of  the  Malay.  The 
nose  is  large  and  prominent. 

The  Polynesians  are  generally  healthy,  but  they  are  occasionally  the  victims  of 
elephantiasis,  ichthyosis,  and  especially  leprosy,  and  since  they  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  Europeans,  influenza,  measles,  sniall-2iox,  and  cholera  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

In  character  and  mental  characteristics  the  average  Polynesian  is  the  o2'>230site  of 
the  Papuan.  He  is  reserved,  2>olite,  ceremonious,  with  a 2>hlegmatic  tem23erament,  and 
never  demonstrative.  He  is  quiet  and  23eaceable,  but  on  occasion  can  be  deceitful  and 
cruel  to  the  highest  degree.  In  former  times  cannibalism  was  very  prevalent,  but  since 
the  advent  of  Christianity  it  has  become  almost  if  not  entirely  extinct.  In  1878  the 
oflicers  of  the  “Ariadne”  were  shown  the  23lace  on  Nukuhiva  (Markesas  Islands)  where, 
six  years  before,  the  last  human  flesh  was  eaten.  The  custom  is  said  to  still  exist  on 
the  island  of  Dominica,  in  the  same  group.  Togetlier  with  these  anthropophagous  cus- 
toms a system  of  cliild-murder  went  hand  in  hand,  but  like  it  is  a thing  of  the  past. 
According  to  their  moral  ideas,  to  steal  from  or  lie  to  a stranger  is  in  nowise  re2)rehensible. 
Gerland  has  well  described  the  moral  character  of  these  islanders.  “The  Polynesians, 
with  the  exce2)tion  of  the  most  highly  gifted,  are  covetous,  thievish,  greedy,  unreliable  ; 
they  are  liberal,  hos2:>itable,  revengeful,  not  always  brave,  but  always  savage  and  cruel ; 
generous,  noble  traits  are  seldom  found,  but  instead  they  are  ijroud,  boastful,  conceited, 
and  in  both  the  good  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  very  sensitive,  even  to  melancholy. 
. . . They  also  have  a melancholy-choleric  tem2)erament,  which  often  a2‘)2Jears  to  be 
sanguine,  but  never  is.” 

If  one  wishes  to  see  the  Polynesian  in  all  his  25urity  he  must  go  to  the  small  and 
isolated  islands.  If,  for  instance,  a Nukuhivan  S2)eaks,  his  black  eyes  sparkle,  and  with 
his  laugh  he  shows  a I’ow  of  2>ure  white  teeth.  He  is  hospitable,  and  his  manner 
engaging,  gentle,  and  cheerful ; he  knows  how  to  conceal  his  cunning  and  du2dicity 
behind  a mask  of  good  nature.  The  taciturnity  of  the  Polynesians  is  so  great  that 
two  will  frequently  face  each  other  for  an  hour  without  a word  being  S2)oken.  They 
do  not  lack  a 2)ower  of  com2)rehension  and  a clear  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
but  their  laziness  23revents  a full  develo23ment  of  their  gifts.  Tliey  are,  however,  cou- 
rageous and  adventurous  ; the  Tongans,  for  exam2Jle,  2flay  in  the  South  Seas  a Norman 
role. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  Polynesians  is  such  that  in  their  material  con- 
dition they  do  not  23resent  such  differences  from  the  Pa2)uans  and  their  descendants,  as 
would  be  ex25ected  from  the  difference  in  race.  The  Polynesian  Islands  lie  under  the 
same  heavens  and  have  the  same  25hysical  surroundings  as  the  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indo-Pacific.  They  all  have  the  same  climate,  the  same  flora,  the  same 
fauna.  It  is  only  noticeable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  atolls  or  low  coral  islands  are 
both  mentally  and  physically  less  develo2)ed  than  those  of  the  higher  islands.  A2q)a- 
rently  the  uniformity  of  diet  — fish  and  cocoanuts  — is  unfavorable  to  both.  Besides 
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the  change  of  temperature,  eitlier  with  the  season  or  with  the  day,  is  but  slight  on  the 
atolls,  while  on  the  mountainous  islands  there  is  a nightly  dew,  and  the  winds  which 
come  down  from  the  heights  so  reduce  the  temperature  as  to  render  a better  shelter 
necessary.  But  in  general,  in  clothing,  food,  and  habitations,  the  Polynesians  closely 
resemble  all  other  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Until  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  both  sexes  go  entirely  naked.  After  that  time 
they  wear  a girdle  of  grass  or  plaited  palm-leaves  around  the  hips.  This  in  the  men 

forms  but  a narrow  band,  in 
the  women  it  usually  hangs 
down  to  the  knees.  In  later 
years,  however,  this  has  all 
been  changed,  and  fabrics  of 
European  manufacture  are 
employed  for  clothing.  On 
the  Paumotus  the  women 
wear  a long  band  of  cotton 
cloth  passing  over  the  shoul- 
ders and  hanging  down  to  the 
feet.  This  cloth  is  always 
brightly  colored.  On  the 
Tongan  and  Tahitian  Islands, 
a somewhat  similar  garment, 
the  “23arehu,”  is  Avorn  by  both 
sexes.  It  is  made  by  taking 
a piece  of  “tapa”  (a  native 
cloth  made  from  the  bark  of 
the  jiaper  mulberry)  about 
tAVO  yards  Avide  and  two  and  a 
half  in  length.  This  is  doubled 
and  jdaced  around  the  hips, 
being  fastened  in  front  so 
that  the  loAver  half  reaches 
doAvn  to  the  middle  of  the 
legs  or  eA"en  to  the  ankles. 
The  other  portion  in  stormy 
Aveather  or  at  night  is  fas- 
tened around  the  neck,  at 
other  times  being  alloAved  to 
hang  freely  doAvn.  Usually 
a Avhite  or  red  floAver  is  Avorn 
on  the  back  of  the  head  or  hanging  doAAui  in  front  of  the  ear.  Of  course  EurojAean  gar- 
ments are  Avorn  to  a slight  extent ; but  even  in  A])ia,  the  princiiAal  toAvn  of  the  Samoan 
Islands,  clothes  are  Avorn  mostly  for  ornament,  and  chiefly  on  Sunday,  at  Avhich  times 
the  natives  feel  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 

The  men  Avear  the  hair  either  long  and  tied  u]a  in  a knot,  or  all  cut  off  except  one 
long  lock  ; the  AAmmen  neai-ly  ahvays  closely  cropped.  Frequently  the  hair,  at  least 
on  certain  sjAOts,  is  bleached  by  coral  lime  to  a reddish  or  eA’en  flaxen  color.  On  Tahiti 
occasionally  all  the  hair  is  shaved  from  the  toj)  of  the  head,  leaAung  only  a narroAV  ring. 


Fig.  47.  — Samoan  Island  chief. 


Samoan  Islanders  picking  Cotton, 
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The  missionai’ies  have  often  tried  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  this  peculiar  custom  and 
invariably  receive  the  reply  “ Oh ! it  is  the  fashion,”  and  this  answer  suffices  in  Tahiti 
as  well  as  in  Paris. 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  Polynesian  is  tattooing,  of  which  our  illustration  at 
the  head  of  tliis  section  is  a good  example.  It  represents  a Tahitian  woman  on  which 
the  most  beautiful  tattooing,  tliat  of  the  Markesas  Islanders,  has  been  displayed.  The 
tattooing  is  usually  done  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  consists  of  j^ricking  certain 
lines  and  figures  in  the  skin,  and  then  rubbing  in  some  pigment  mixed  with  fat.  The 
punctures,  which  are  very  fine,  are  made  with  a comb-like  instrument.  The  operation 
is  only  slightly  painful,  but  is  very  costly,  for  those  who  j^erform  the  work  have 
acquired  considerable  skill,  and  demand  pay  accordingly.  When  the  whole  body  is 
tattooed,  as  on  many  islands,  it  appears  as  if  enveloped  in  a skin-tight  garment,  and 
relieves  much  of  the  appearance  of  nakedness.  Usually,  among  the  Markesans  the 
tattooing  is  dark  blue,  but  among  the  Paumotu  Islanders  it  is  black.  According  to 
Aylmer,  tattooing  is  no  longer  practised  in  Tahiti,  though  at  the  time  when  Darwin 
visited  the  island  (1835)  most  of  the  men  were  tattooed.  A veiy  frequent  jiattern  was 
a garland  of  palm-leaves,  which  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  twined  itself 
gracefully  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  In  many  of  the  older  peoj^le  the  feet  were  so 
ornamented  that  they  appeared  as  if  enclosed  in  a stocking.  The  women  were  usually 
tattooed  the  same  as  the  men,  the  markings  extending  even  to  the  fingers.  Some 
recognize  in  the  practice  of  this  art  a remnant  of  a religious  ceremony. 

Usually  the  habitations  of  the  Polynesians  are  large  houses,  about  thirty  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  but  sloping  down  to  five  feet  at  the  eaves.  The  framework  is  of  poles, 
the  roof  of  leaves,  and  on  account  of  this  flimsy  structure  the  houses  are  very  airy  and 
cool.  Usually  the  interior  forms  one  large  room ; but  occasionally  it  is  divided  into 
apartments  by  mats.  In  the  Markesas  Islands  the  floor  is  raised  above  the  outer  earth 
to  prevent  flooding  by  the  violent  tropical  rains.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a transverse  timber,  and  one  j^ortion,  which  is  carpeted  with  mats,  and  has  a 
stick  of  wood  for  a pillow,  is  used  as  a sleeping-chamber,  occujjied  by  old  and  young  of 
both  sexes  in  common.  The  houses  of  the  Samoans  and  Futunans  are  usually  oval, 
and  like  those  of  all  the  South  Seas  are  without  windows  or  doors  jaroper.  The  thatch 
is  usually  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  are  laid  shingle-like  and  tied  with  cords 
to  the  timbei's  of  the  roof.  On  Nukufelau  and  Nanomea  the  houses  are  quadrangular. 

The  vegetable  food,  like  that  of  the  Papuan  race,  consists  of  bread-fruit,  cocoanuts, 
yams,  taro,  and  sweet  potatoes,  while  the  animal  kingdom  furnishes  fish,  poultry, 
turtles,  shell-fish,  dogs,  and  pigs,  but  these  are  used  only  on  special  occasions.  The 
food  is  usually  cooked  by  roasting  on  hot  stones  or  in  the  glowing  coals.  Meat,  while 
cooking,  is  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  as  the  use  of  salt  is  unknown.  Fire  is  obtained  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  the  friction  of  two  sticks  {vide  p.  9).  When  a small  fire  is  kindled, 
the  Tahitian  places  about  twenty  stones  the  size  of  a cricket-ball  upon  the  blazing- 
sticks,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  wood  is  burnt  out  and  the  stones  are  hot.  Now 
small  pieces  of  meat,  fish,  ripe  and  green  bananas  are  enveloped  in  leaves  and  jflficed 
among  the  hot  stones,  the  whole  being  covered  with  clay  so  that  the  steam  cannot 
escape,  but  instead  play  its  part  in  cooking  the  food.  In  about  half  an  hour  all  is 
cooked,  and  is  eaten  from  plates  of  banana  leaves.  These  islanders  have  good  appetites, 
and  manage  to  devour  large  quantities,  and  their  enormous  stomachs  are  attributed  to 
the  little  nourishing  qualities  of  the  fruits  which  they  eat,  but  this  can  hardly  be  the 
reason,  for  the  flesh-eating  Esquimaux  have  appetites  and  stomachs  fully  as  large. 
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Poi,  or  i^oey-poey,  is  a favorite  dish  on  some  of  the  islands.  It  is  prepared  by  roast- 
ing bread-fruit,  and  then  taking  off  the  shell,  when  the  interior  closely  resembles  our 
ordinary  wheat-bread  with  the  crust  removed,  — whence  the  name  of  the  fruit.  This 
roasted  bread-fruit  is  finely  broken  up  and  mixed  with  more  of  the  same  fruit,  which 
has  been  buried  in  the  earth,  there  nndergoing  fermentation.  This  acts  as  a leaven  as 
well  as  gives  the  poi  a sour  taste.  Milk  from  the  cocoanut  is  now  poured  over  the 
mixture,  and  the  whole  is  cooked.  It  is  then  eaten  by  dipping  the  fingers  into  the 
dish  and  wiping  them  with  the  lips.  Europeans  Avho  have  tasted  it  say  that  it  is  very 
palatable. 

As  a favorite  drink  the  juice  of  green  cocoanuts  is  highly  prized,  while  the  aris- 
tocracy alone  can  jjartake  of  the  kava,  which  is  always  drank  before,  instead  of  with  or 


Fig.  4S.  — Boat  with  outrigger,  Markesas  Islands. 


after  the  meals.  It  is  said  that  the  kava  jiroduces  a species  of  into.xication,  and  results 
in  a leprous-like  skin  disease,  which  leaves  behind  very  distinct  scars.  Since  the  kava 
can  only  be  drank  by  the  aristocracy  these  scars  are  regarded  as  badges  of  honor. 

There  are  two  sorts  of 
vessels  in  the  Polynesian 
Isles,  — one  a long,  narrow 
canoe  with  an  outrigger;  the 
other  a double  canoe,  like 
that  described  in  connection 
with  the  Fiii  Islanders,  with 


Fig.  49.  — Front  view  of  boat  udth  outrigger. 


a high  and  richly-carved  prow.  Among  weapons  are  clubs  and  slings  and  spears. 
The  clubs  are  usually  curved,  and  frequently  are  rendered  more  formidable  by  an 
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armature  of  shark’s  teeth.  The  spears  are 
some  eiglit  feet  in  leugtli,  and  are  j)ointed 
with  fish-bones.  Bows  and  arrows  are  occa- 
sionally found,  but  they  are  only  emjjloyed 
in  shooting  birds,  never  in  war.  Our  figure 
shows  a collection  of  implements  from  the 
South  Seas,  those  in  the  upj^er  portion  l)cing 
Polynesian,  in  the  lower  Melanesian  in  origin. 

The  domestic  utensils  are  few,  and  present 
but  little  A-ariation  from  those  already  noticed 
in  connection  Avith  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  South  Seas. 

Among  all  the  peoples  of  the  Avorld  the 
South-Sea  Islanders  are  the  most  immoral, 
according  to  our  ideas  of  immorality,  and 
here  the  Polynesians  excel  the  otliers. 

Every  one  aa’Iio  has  been  among  them  tells 
the  same  story,  from  Cook  and  Banks  doAvn 
to  the  officers  of  the  corvette  “ Ariadne,” 

Avhich  explored  those  regions  in  1878.  The 
practice  of  polygamy  is  the  rule,  and  each 
has  as  many  Avives  as  his  station  and  means 
Avill  alloAA',  the  j)oor  having  at  most  oidy 
one,  Avhile  the  chiefs  have  five  or  six.  Tlie 
condition  of  Avoman  is  that  of  a drudge, — 

.she  has  the  children  to  care  for,  the  fish 
to  catch,  the  cooking  to  do,  and  the  mat- 
tings to  Aveave,  in  short,  every  particle  of 
labor ; hence,  the  more  Avives  a man  has 
the  more  he  prospers.  Another  ground  for 
polygamy  is  the  rapid  development  and 
quick  decline  of  the  Avomen,  Avhile  the  men 
retain  their  strength  for  many  years.  The 
missionaries  have  largely  put  a stop  to  jioh^g- 
amy,  but  in  its  stead  divorces  are  frequent, 
a man  setting  aside  his  Avife  as  soon  as  she  be- 
gins to  shoAV  the  effects  of  time.  Marriage 
is  not  a thing  of  much  ceremony.  Among 
the  Samoans,  for  example,  the  marriage  is 
comjdeted  as  soon  as  the  man  has  Ijrought 
his  Avife  into  his  house.  He  provides  a stock 
of  jiro visions,  domestic  animals,  Aveapons, 

and  household  utensils;  she,  cloths  and  mat-  Fig.  50. — Implement.s  and  weapons  from  the 

..  r\  -t  -\r  ^ 1 /.I  South  Seas. 

tings.  (Jn  the  Jlarkesas  the  consent  of  the 

parents  is  necessary,  Init  if  it  be  lacking  an  elopement  is  not  unusual.  The  marriage  lasts 
as  long  as  it  is  agreeable,  and  during  its  continuance  chastity  is  ex]K>cted  in  the  Avife. 
A different  feature  occurs  in  Nukuhiva  of  the  Markesas  Islands,  Avhere  the  “ Atapeins,” 
or  female  chief,  has  several  husbands. 
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The  children  are  brought  uj")  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  They  learn  from 
their  elders  the  methods  and  means  of  existence,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  they  are 
left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  principal  amusement  of  the  Polynesians  is  the  dance.  The  dancers  of  both 
sexes  enter  a circle  of  spectators,  Avho  beat  the  time  on  wooden  drums.  The  dance  is 
mostly  confined  to  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs,  and  takes  place  at  the  “ koika,” 
the  great  feast  of  the  Markesas  Islands.  We  are  indebted  to  a French  eye-witness  for 
a description  of  the  scene.  The  men  were  decked  out  in  their  national  costume,  — 
bunches  of  dark  feathers  as  high  as  the  bear-skin  cap  of  a grenadier.  There  were 
about  fifteen  hundred  natives  2^i’esent.  The  feast  began  with  a sacrifice.  In  about  an 
hour  a procession  of  at  least  a hundred  savages  appeared,  bearing  loads  of  roasted  pigs, 
fruit,  and  pirogues  full  of  iio'i.  This  was  divided  among  the  crowd  without  the  slightest 
confusion,  so  that  each  one  received  his  proper  jiortion  at  the  proper  time.  At  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fresh  breeze  sprang  up,  the  dance  began.  It  was 
opened  by  about  a dozen  women,  who  danced  a death-dance  in  honor  of  the  departed. 
They  threw  aside  their  clothes,  and  endeavored  in  pantomime  to  exjiress  their  grief. 
Then  the  celebrated  “ comumu  puaca,”  the  pig’s  hymn,  was  struck  up.  The  subject 
of  this  song,  the  jieculiar  feature  of  which  was  that  the  women  acconi25anied  the  dance 
with  a general  grunting,  was  not  discovered.  At  sundown  there  was  a torchlight  2>i'o- 
cession  to  the  “tiki,”  or  idols,  and  another  sacrifice.  When  the  French  visitors  re- 
turned on  the  third  day  from  the  koika  the  feast  was  drawing  to  a close,  but  the  scene 
was  not  a 2ileasant  one.  Kava  and  namu  had  over2iowered  most  of  the  natives,  and 
they  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  greatest  confusion,  scarcely  able  to  02)en  their  eyes. 
The  women  who  came  to  the  feast  so  2Ji’oud  of  their  head-dresses  cared  for  them  no 
longer.  A closeness  of  the  air  spread  over  the  gathering ; the  remains  of  the  feast  lay 
under  foot,  and  a sour  smell  offended  the  nostrils,  while  swarms  of  mosquitoes  filled 
the  2>estiferous  atmosi>here.  Formerly  dances  of  the  same  character  were  much  in 
vogue  in  Tahiti,  but  they  have  been  forbidden  by  the  French  officials,  and  now  various 
games  with  cards  reign  in  their  2>lace. 

There  are  now  few  islands  in  the  South  Sea  where  Euro2^eans  have  not  effected  a 
foothold,  and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  greatly  modified  the  former  political 
institutions.  In  many  cases  the  islands  have  2)assed  into  2^ossession  of  Euro2>ean 
n.ations,  while  in  many  others  they  have  ado23ted  Euro2'»ean  forms  of  government.  But 
with  these  we  h.ave  nothing  to  do.  It  is  the  native  political  institutions  which  interest 
us.  Friedrich  Muller  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  aboriginal  governments  of 
the  South  Seas,  and’ it  is  his  account  which  we  here  condense. 

According  to  this  authority  the  2)olitical  institutions  of  the  Polynesians  were 
founded  on  the  old  Malay  tribal  structures,  which,  in  turn,  were  only  the  family  relations 
enlarged.  Therefore,  the  communities,  es2)ecially  of  related  families  whose  houses  and 
lands  were  usually  united  in  a village,  Avere  originally  indc2Aendent  of  each  other.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  these  independent  villages  Avas  the  chief,  aa'Iio  in  Avar  and  peace 
had  a certain  amount  of  authority,  but  Avas  in  no  other  way  distinguished  from 
the  other  members  of  the  community.  Soon  there  arose  certain  phrases  and  exact 
titles,  as  in  all  of  the  Malay  races.  Next,  several  of  the  inde2Aendent  villages  became 
united  under  a higher  chief, — sometimes  from  outside  causes,  sometimes  from  the  2)re- 
eminence  of  one  village  and  its  chief,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Tongan,  Tahitian,  and  Ha- 
Avaiian  Islands,  where  a true  king  now  bears,  or  recently  bore,  a sceptre,  Avhile  on  the 
Samoan  Islands  there  Avas  a continual  strife  of  factions.  In  times  of  2)eace  these  rulers 
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act  as  judges.  Upon  important  occasions  they  call  the  community  together  in  a large 
field  shaded  Avith  bread-fruit  trees.  This  is  the  “ mara  ” of  the  Penrhyn  Islands,  and  is 
identical  Avith  the  “moral”  of  the  Markesas,  both  being  taboo  to  the  Avmmen,  — that  is, 
they  are  not  alloAved  to  enter  its  sacred  precincts.  At  these  gatherings  the  family 
heads  form  a congi-ess,  or  a parliament,  Avhile  the  chiefs  and  king  give  their  attention. 
Such  councils  often  extend  over  day  and  night,  for  the  formalities  connected  Avith 
them  occujjy  many  hours.  These  old-Malay  assemblages  contain  the  germ  of  iiarlia- 
mentary  proceedings,  Avhich,  through  ignorance,  has  often  Ijeen  claimed  as  an  Aryan, 
and  even  a Germanic  product ; and  it  is  doubtless  from  these  olden  customs  that  the 
Polynesians  take  so  readily  to  25arliamentary  government. 

On  nearly  all  the  islands  society  is  divided  into  three  classes  : aristocracy,  plebeians, 
and  slaves.  The  latter  are  almost  entirely  jirisoners  taken  in  war,  and  are  so  small  in 
number  as  to  be  jiractically  of  no  account.  The  French  discoverers  found  the  Mar- 
kesas Islanders  thus  divided,  and  the  nobility  there  possessed  all  political  rights  and 
powers.  They  had  a right  to  a tenth  of  the  gains  of  the  jdebeians,  and  alone  had  the 
power  to  pronounce  a taboo. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  tAvo  opj^osing  parties  on  the  Samoan  Islands,  — one 
that  of  the  chief  Malietoa,  Avho  is  recognized  as  the  king  of  Savaii  and  Manono,  as 
well  as  a part  of  UiaoIu;  the  other  that  of  the  old  Malo  government,  — a jAarliament  con- 
sisting of  the  houses  of  Taimua  and  FaijAule.  In  1879  the  quarrel  came  to  an  end, 
and  a treaty  Avas  made  Avith  the  Germans  by  “ their  excellencies  the  lords  of 
Taimua,  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  Samoa.”  Tlie  taimua  is  a council  of 
chiefs,  corresponding  someAvhat  in  functions  to  our  senate,  Avhile  the  faipule  is  more 
like  our  house  of  rejiresentatives.  OA'er  all  is  the  king,  and  the  government  is  a con- 
stitutional one. 

To-day  Polynesia  is  largely  coiiA'erted,  at  least  nominally,  to  Christianity,  and  the 
ancient  beliefs  and  the  former  religions  are  fast  passing  away.  To  the  ethnologist,  Iioaa"- 
ever,  these  outgroAvn  and  abandoned  faiths  possess  the  liighest  interest,  for  the  Poly- 
nesian religion  is,  next  to  that  of  the  Buddhists,  the  most  extensive  in  the  AA'orld.  The 
greatest  similarity  exists  over  the  Avhole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  excepting  Micronesia 
and  Melanesia,  — over  a quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface  a uniform  system  of  religious 
thought  is  spread.  Unfortunately  Ave  knoAv  but  very  little  of  this  theology  and  my- 
thology, for  the  priests  guard  their  secrets  in  the  most  jealous  manner,  and  travellers, 
only  in  the  rai’est  cases,  can  penetrate  the  mysteries.  So  Ave  possess  only  a confused 
knoAvledge  of  a fcAV  myths,  and  this  in  only  a A'ery  superficial  manner.  Of  their  deejAer 
significance  Ave  know  nothing,  and  our  chances  of  learning  more  are  rapidly  decreas- 
ing. Only  the  older  generation  retains  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  ancestors ; 
the  young  are  skejAtics  and  doubters.  The  old  religion  consisted  in  the  AAmrship  of 
certain  gods,  some  of  Avhich  extended  over  all  Polynesia,  Avhile  others  Avere  more  local. 
Their  number  Avas  very  large,  and  they  gave  origin  to  a series  of  myths,  A\diich,  for 
poetical  poAver  and  depth  of  meaning,  Avill  bear  comparison  Avith  those  of  many 
higher  races. 

Tangaro,  Taaroa,  or  Kanaloa,  is  the  Creator  of  the  Polynesians,  Avho  appears  in 
many  different  forms.  Thus  on  Raiatea  he  dwells  in  a shell,  or  goes  abroad  as  a turtle ; 
he  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  Tongan  boat-builders,  and  they  have  carried  his  Avor- 
shiji  to  other  shores.  In  Ncav  Zealand  he  Avalks  as  a goblin  on  the  Avaves.  On  the 
Markesas  Islands  his  creative  powers  are  celebrated  in  a song,  Avhich  has  recently 
become  knoAAm:  — 
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“ In  the  beginning  space  and  time, 

The  space  in  the  vault  of  heaven 
Tanaoa  filled;  ruled  over  tlie  lieaven, 

And  Mutuhei  spread  himself  there. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  voice,  as  yet  no  sound, 

Notliing  living  in  existence. 

As  yet  no  day,  tliere  was  no  light. 

Only  a gloomy,  dark,  black  night. 

It  was  Tanaoa  who  ruled  the  night. 

From  Tanaoa  arose  Atea  (the  light). 

Increasing  in  vitality,  powerful  and  strong 
It  is  Atea  now  that  rules  tlie  day,”  etc. 

Tlie  Polynesian  cosmogony  always  begins  with  the  conception  of  the  original  night 
“po,”  in  which  infinity  and  eternity  are  united.  Prom  this  original  night  the  woi'ld 
arose,  and  also  the  “ atua  fauna  po,”  the  night-born  gods,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
younger  and  lower  gods.  The  divinities  are  divided  into  three  groups ; the  gods  to 
whom  are  ascribed  the  creation  of  all  existing  things,  the  lower  gods  and  the  daimons 
of  the  elements,  and  lastly  deified  men.  Po  embraces  the  whole ; it  is  the  germ  and 
primary  condition  of  all  the  later  creation,  — the  causa  dbsoluta  prima  of  Spinoza.  On 
most  of  the  islands  rude  wooden  idols,  with  human  features,  are  found.  These  are 
called  “ tiki,”  but  they  represent  many  different  grades  of  divinity,  some  being  so  low 
tl)at  they  receive  the  most  shameful  treatment  from  the  natives. 

A favorite  occupation  of  the  Polynesians  is  to  picture  the  life  after  death.  Accord- 
ing to  the  older  ideas,  the  aristocracy  alone  had  a future  beyond  the  grave,  for  they 
alone  possessed  souls ; the  common  people,  in  this  respect,  not  being  different  from  the 
lower  animals.  More  recently  these  ideas  have  changed,  and  an  after-life  is  accorded 
to  all.  Rewards  and  punishments  for  the  good  and  the  bad  are  not  a portion  of  the 
religion,  and  heaven  and  hell  differ  only  in  the  amount  of  happiness.  Heaven  is 
inhabited  by  the  higher  gods,  by  the  suicides,  the  women  who  die  in  childbirth,  and  the 
chiefs  of  this  world.  In  this  paradise  there  is  poi,  pork,  and  fish.  In  hell,  which  is 
managed  in  a more  frugal  manner,  are  the  plebeians.  Besides,  these  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  world  can  at  times  visit  the  scenes  of  their  life,  where  in  the  day  they  appear  as 
beasts,  but  at  night  as  goblins,  exercising  a great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The 
Polynesians,  like  all  savage  and  barbarous  peoples,  have  the  greatest  fear  of  these  noc- 
turnal spectres.  Death,  to  the  Polynesian,  is  only  a change  to  a better  life.  The 
spectators  of  the  last  sad  moments  console  the  dying  by  telling  him  it  will  soon  be 
over,  and  by  making  the  jirejiarations  foi’  the  funeral  before  his  eyes.  He,  on  his  j^art, 
accepts  this  all  in  a matter-of-fact  way,  and  designates  those  who  shall  prepare  his  body. 
As  soon  as  the  death-struggle  begins,  kind  friends  tightly  close  his  nose  and  mouth  so 
that  the  soul  cannot  escape. 

After  death  the  body  is  oiled  and  wrapped  in  cloth.  If  the  deceased  were  poor,  it 
is  then  placed  in  the  eartli  without  any  further  attention,  but  the  rich  are  placed  in  a 
boat-like  coffin,  or  in  a boat  itself,  before  being  placed  in  the  grave.  The  head  is 
always  placed  to  the  east,  a stone  is  placed  at  the  grave,  and  trees  are  planted  near  it. 

Several  times  in  the  preceding  pages  we  have  mentioned  the  taboo.  This  is  a 
resultant  of  the  Polynesian  religious  faith,  and  as  such  will  be  explained  here  at  some 
length.  Through  the  taboo  any  object  is  regarded  and  honored  as  the  property  of  the 
gods.  Regarding  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  there  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion ; some  saying  that  it  signifies  holy,  others  mark  or  token,  indicating  that  the  object 
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is  the  propei’ty  of  the  supernatural  powers.  It  is  applied  to  eatables,  drinks,  trees, 
places,  temples,  persons,  and  certain  conditions.  It  exists  throughout  Micronesia  and 
Polynesia,  but  here,  in  its  greatest  force.  It  is  a religious  interdict  far  stronger  than  a 
forbiddance.  Whoever  breaks  the  taboo  is  a “kakini”  (criminal),  punishable  by  death. 
Should  the  crime  be  undiscovered,  so  that  it  cannot  be  avenged  by  human  hands,  it  is 
believed  that  the  gods  will  jsunish  the  impious  one  with  sickness  or  death.  The  system 
is  complicated,  and  Europeans  who  knowingly  or  unwittingly  have  disregarded  its 
existence  have  frequently  paid  the  jienalty  with  their  lives.  Captain  Cook  was  mur- 
dered on  account  of  an  infraction  of  the  taboo.  The  power  of  placing  the  taboo  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  and  the  priests,  but  under  certain  circumstances  the 
common  people  can  use  it,  especially  in  the  protection  of  their  own  projjerty.  If  a 
king  enters  a house  it  is  straightway  taboo,  and  its  rightful  owner  can  no  longer  occupy 
it.  If  he  crosses  a field,  its  productions  are  henceforth  his  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  common  man  can  protect  his  pro])erty  from  thieves  by  the  exercise  of  this  same 
strange  interdict.  These  taboos  have  their  own  peculiar  signs.  If  a man  places  the 
taboo  on  his  bi'ead-fruit  he  hangs  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a palm-leaf  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a shark,  which  signifies,  Whoever  steals  my  bread-fruit  will  be  eaten  by  sharks 
as  soon  as  he  goes  fishing.  To  us  this  whole  system  of  taboo  seems  extremely  childish 
and  foolish,  but  it  is  far  different  with  these  South  Sea  Islanders.  They  thoroughly 
believe  in  it  with  a sincere  faith.  It  is  seldom  an  autocratic  power,  but  it  always  is 
used  to  protect  one’s  own  or  to  guard  against  famine,  as  was  mentioned  on  a preceding 
page.  Naturally  the  native  heathen  priests  and  their  ]iosse  ssions  are  guarded  by  this 
sign.  These  priests  are  greatly  feared  throughout  all  Polynesia,  and  have  not  yet  lost 
their  power.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  — “ Tahua,”  who  have  religious  and 
medicinal  skill  and  authority,  and  “ Tahuna,”  a sort  of  sefwing  2Jriesthood,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  beat  the  tamtam  and  perform  other  minor  services. 


The  Maori  of  New  Zealand. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  usually  called  Maori,  from 
a word  in  their  language  which  signifies  native.  They  are  in  language  and  customs  of 
undoubted  Polynesian  stock,  and  have  travelled  here  from  other  islands  far  to  the  north. 


Fig.  51. — Xew  Zealand  war  canoe. 


The  type  is  not  a pure  one.  Hochstetter  says : “ Among  one  hundred  individuals  there 
are  about  eighty-seven  brown,  with  thick  black  hair.  These  are  the  purest  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  the  Pohmesian  tjqie.  About  ten  have  a more  reddish-brown  skin,  and  either 
short  crispy  or  long  thick  hair,  which  has  a dirty,  rusty,  or  reddish-brown  cast.  The 
remaining  three  have  a blackish  skin,  and  crispy,  but  not  woolly,  black  hair.  The 
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mixture  of  IMalay  and  Melanesian  blood  is  plainly  visible.  The  chiefs  commonly 
belong  to  the  pure  Polynesian  type.”  The  Maori  are  one  of  the  best  physically 
developed  wild  races  with  Avhich  we  are  acquainted.  In  stature  they  average  but 
slightly  below  the  English  soldiers.  Their  cephalic  index  is  about  76  or  77,  Avhile 
they  have  a cranial  capacity  of  1440-1420  cubic  centimetres.  The  limbs  ai’e  larger 
than  those  of  the  average  European. 

The  tattooing  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  remarkable,  and  exhibits  much  artistic  skill. 
The  figures  are  symmetrical  but  very  complicated,  and  are  seen  in  their  greatest  beauty 


Fig.  52.  — JIaori  chief. 


upon  the  face.  One  traveller  says : “ The  strongest  impression,  at  the  first  glance,  is 
produced  by  the  Avonderful  tattooing,  by  which  the  skin  is  ornamented  by  arabesques 
of  a high  grade  of  art,  which  completely  cover  the  face,  so  that  at  a distance  it  a^jpears 
blue,  giving  to  their  large  features  a strong  impression  of  wildness.”  The  language  of 
the  Maori  is  musical  and  pleasing.  Wlien  conversing  among  themselves  they  usually 
accompany  their  words  with  numerous  gestures  and  changes  of  countenance,  as  do  all 
easily  excited  peoples.  Their  quick  temper  and  sudden  r.age  have  become  proverbial 
among  the  colonists,  and  they  say  of  any  one  Avho  gives  vent  to  sudden  outbursts  of 
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passion,  he  has  a Maoi’i  temper.  The  Maori  are  vindictive,  courageous,  and  warlike, 
and  have  had  many  bloody  wars  with  the  whites. 

At  the  time  of  the  explorations  of  Tasman  and  Cook,  the  Maori  were  a rude  but 
intelligent  people,  occupying  a position  at  the  top  of  all  savage  races.  Since  the 
English  seized  New  Zealand,  and  started  their  prosperous  colony,  the  Maori  have 
become  so  greatly  altered  by  contact  with  civilization  that  scai’cely  anything  remains 
of  their  primitive  conditions.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  early  customs  from  a 
thoroiighly  reliable  source,  will  find  “ Old  New  Zealand,”  a work  by  a Pakeha  Maori, 
very  interesting.  This  gives  us  a 2Jicture  of  a i^eople  and  a social  structure  which  no 


longer  exist.  The  Maori  of  the  j^resent  time,  in  this  resj^ect,  are  entirely  different. 
Many  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  some  develoji  an  astonishing  capacity  for  geog- 
raphy and  history.  In  a comjjetitive  examination  in  Otago,  in  1870,  between  five  of 
the  best  Maori  students  in  the  school  for  natives  and  the  same  number  from  the  English 
schools,  the  Maori  were  easily  beaten  in  dictation ; in  arithmetic  they  solved  twenty- 
two  out  of  thirty  problems,  the  white  children  answering  only  fourteen.  The  result 
in  geography  was  about  the  same,  only  a little  more  in  favor  of  the  natives.  In  writing, 
the  Maori  also  came  out  ahead.  'While  agriculture  and  gi-azing  are  the  principal  occu- 
pation, they  ai’e  also  employed  in  trades  and  business,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
coasting-trade  is  in  their  hands.  Many  have  accumulated  a comjjetence,  and  live  after 
the  European  fashion.  Their  clothing  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  white  colonists. 


Fig.  53.  — Maori  woman. 
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There  exists  a gentility  among  them,  and  a year  or  two  ago  three  of  them  occupied 
seats  in  the  colonial  parliament,  and,  according  to  their  photograjjhs,  they  presented  a 

thoroughly  respectable  appearance, 
aside  from  the  tattooing,  which  is 
never  lacking  in  the  Maori  aristoc- 
racy. How'  great  the  advance  has 
been  the  reader  can  determine  by 
a glance  at  our  cut  of  a Maoi'i 
chief. 

Christianity,  which  is  generally 
accepted  by  the  Maori  (a  few  old 
chiefs  excepted),  has  done  much 
for  the  bettering  of  their  condi- 
tion. In  outward  observance  the 
Maori  are  the  strongest  and  best 
of  Christians.  Regularly  the  bells 
in  the  villages  call  to  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and  the  natives 
are  as  constant  in  their  attendance 
at  the  Sunday  services  as  are  the 
Fig.  54. -New  Zealand  tattooing.  English  themselves,  while  their 

knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  astonish- 
ing. But  when  carefully  examined,  their  religion  proves  to  be  a queer  combination  of 
Christianity  and  heathenism.  During  the  last  war  between  the  whites  and  the  natives, 
the  so-called  “pai  mariri”  originated.  This  was  an  astonishing  compound  of  Christi- 
anity, spiritualism,  and  Maori  superstition.  Its  liturgy  — for  it  possessed  such  a fea- 
ture— was  a jargon  of  phrases  from 
the  hymn-book,  the  missal,  and  the 
multijilication  table.  The  worshijj 
consists  of  magic  spells,  while  the 
other  features  of  this  religion  were 
not  less  strange  than  the  liturgy. 

They  embraced  jiolygamy,  the 
taboo,  and,  at  least  in  war,  cannibal- 
ism. More  lately  this  has  become 
changed,  and  the  “ hau-han,”  as  the 
believers  in  the  pai  mariri  were 
called,  have  become  extinct.  The 
last  case  of  anthrojiojihagy  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  1843.  There  are 
many  yet  living  who  have  partaken 
of  human  flesh  in  their  younger 
days,  but  their  recollections  are  re- 
garded by  the  younger  generation 
as  legends.  Polygamy  is  also  ex- 
tinct, and  the  families  live  in  a patri- 
archal manner.  Marriage  is  con- 
trolled by  fil\es  imposed  for  its  fig.  55.  — New  Zealand  woman. 
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infringement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  influence  of  the  taboo  has  increased  its  power. 
In  many  places  the  natives  are  very  strong  in  their  superstitions,  having  returned  to 
their  old  beliefs.  An  anonymous  writer,  who  spent  a week  among  the  Maori,  describes, 
in  the  “ Cornhill  Magazine,”  a festival  of  death  which  he  witnessed,  and  which  lasted 
several  days.  Great  piles  of  sweet  potatoes  were  roasted,  smoked  fish  was  j^assed  around. 


Fig.  56.  — Maori  with  club  and  spear. 


and  bad  rum  and  whiskey  were  given  to  all  present.  Tlie  natives  came  from  all  direc- 
tions in  numbers  of  small  canoes,  and  in  two  days  several  hundred  individuals  were 
collected.  The  corpse,  decked  in  bright  colors,  was  placed  before  the  council  house, 
and  a number  of  women  were  employed  in  keeping  the  flies  away  from  its  face.  The 
house  and  the  possessions  of  the  dead  man  were  taboo.  On  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  house  a large  circle  was  formed,  the  members  of  which  kept  up  continually  the 
loudest  lamentations.  Besides  this,  a disgusting,  grotesque  dance  was  kept  up  in  front 
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of  the  corpse,  Avhile  around  on  the  grass  the  mourners,  male  and  female,  lay  in  a state 
of  intoxication.  The  same  author  also  describes  a “ haka,”  or  national  dance.  All  of 
the  dancers  were  men,  and  were  arranged  in  a rank  and  file  order,  the  fugleman 
standing  a little  in  front.  They  shrieked  and  gesticulated  in  the  most  violent  manner, 


Fig.  57.  — Point  of  the  “ Ilani,”  the  sceptre  of 
the  old  New  Zealand  chiefs. 


Fig.  58.  — New  Zealand  weapons. 
1.  Patu(club  and  spear).  2.  Haul 
(sceptre).  3.  Merai  (club  made  of 
nephrite).  4.  Merai  (club  made 
of  a bone  of  a whale). 


and  one  youth  excelled  them  all  in  every  imaginable  deviltry.  The  import  of  the 
dance  seemed  to  be  a challenge  to  all  the  seven  deadly  sins. 

The  Maori  villages  consist  of  irregularly  arranged  houses,  each  surrounded  with 
a hedge,  and  with  small  paths  twining  about.  Somewhat  elevated  above  the  rest,  on 
a knoll,  sits  the  assembly  house  of  the  community,  — a long,  wooden  structure,  the 
roof  of  which  extends  on  each  side  to  the  ground.  In  front  are  the  door  and  two 
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windows.  The  interior  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  wood  carvings  of  the  same 
general  character  as  that  occurring  on  the  boats,  weaj^ons,  and  utensils,  some  of  which 
are  shown  in  our  illustrations.  The  ridge-pole  bears  a bell.  The  dwelling-houses  are 
small,  and  have  walls  of  basket-work  and  roofs  of  straw.  No  regular  shape  prevails. 
The  interior  is  of  a severe  simidicity.  A couple  of  tooth-brushes,  a comb,  a mirror, 
an  axe,  a flint,  and  similar  things  are  stuck  into  the  straw  Avails,  all  usually  in  a half- 
broken,  slovenly  condition.  The  floor  is  the  earth,  and  the  beds  occupy  the  corners. 
They  are  made  of  ferns  and  are  covered  with  woollen  blankets.  The  richer  individuals 
possess  also  sheets  and  feather  pillows,  and  are  much  more  cleanly  in  their  habits.  In 
the  middle  of  the  house  is  the  fire,  Avhich  is  more  for  warmth  than  for  culinary  purposes. 
Their  cooking  is  of  a primitive  character.  A hollow  is  excavated  in  the  earth,  and 
filled  with  dry  wood.  This  is  ignited,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  burning  brightly  is  covered 
with  a couple  of  stones,  which,  when  the  fire  burns  out,  tumble  into  the  hole.  The 
coals  are  then  swept  out,  a pail  of  Avater  poured  in,  and  then  fish,  potatoes,  and  a species 
of  melon  are  placed  in  this  j^rimitive  kettle,  the  result  being  a ragout  of  questionable 
cleanliness. 

The  former  clothing  Avas  of  a very  primitive  character,  and,  together  Avith  the  native 
wea^Aons,  is  Avell  shown  in  our  illustrations.  The  latter,  though  not  possessing  the  ele- 
gant forms  and  skillful  ornamentation  of  the  Aveapons  of  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
are  ahvays  well  made  and  finely  finished,  the  stone 
merai  always  having  the  finest  polish  attainable. 

The  original  garment  was  a mantle,  Avhich  Avas 
called  “kakasu”  Avhen  Avorn  by  the  men  and 
“ koroai  ” Avhen  it  covered  the  female  form.  It 
Avas  made  of  Noav  Zealand  flax  {Phormium 
tenax)  or  from  dog-skins. 

Among  the  old  New  Zealanders  it  was  a com- 
mon practice  to  preserve  the  heads  of  enemies  by 
drying,  and  our  early  sea-captains  brought  many 
of  these  gliastly  objects  to  this  country,  as  Avell 
as  to  Europe. 

The  number  of  Maori  is  rajAidly  decreasing. 

In  1840  they  Avere  estimated  at  100,000,  and  in 
1856  at  65,000.  A census  Avas  taken  in  March, 

1878,  at  which  time  there  Avere  only  23,533 
males,  and  19,286  females,  a total  of  42,819. 

An  epidemic  of  fever  in  1880  carried  off  large 
numbers. 

The  Hawaiian  Islandeks. 

Like  the  Nbav  Zealanders,  the  inhabitants  of  the  HaAvaiian  Islands  are  Polynesians. 
In  their  OAvn  language  they  call  themselves  “ Kanaka,”  Avhich,  Avhen  translated,  simply 
means  man ; but  this  term  has  become  fixed  in  ethnological  Avorks  as  the  name  of  the 
race,  and  is  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  of  the  Polynesians,  and  at  times 
CA'cn  the  Melanesians  as  Avell,  though  improperly  so.  Like  the  Maori  the  Kanakas  are 
far  from  being  a pure  race,  and  in  appearance  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them 
and  the  NeAV  Zealanders.  They  are,  hoAvever,  not  so  tall  and  large  framed,  and  are 
more  aj)t  to  become  corimlent.  In  color  they  are  of  different  shades  of  brown,  but 
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Fig.  59.  — Tattooed  aud  prepared  Alaori  head. 
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never  so  dark  as  the  Fijians,  or  so  light  as  the  Tongans.  The  hair  is  usually  straight, 
but  occasionally  curly,  or  even  crispy,  but  not  more  frequently  so  than  among  Europeans. 
Tattooing  is  very  rare,  and  never  of  the  complex  style  found  among  the  Maori.  Occa- 
sionally one  sees  an  old  woman  Avith  a blue  ring  on  the  fingers. 

Going  more  into  detail,  we  can  say  that  the  average  stature  is  someAvhat  above 
middle  height,  only  the  kings  and  chiefs  having  especially  athletic  bodies;  the  occq^ital 
bone  is  comewhat  full,  the  forehead  low,  and  the  jaws  but  slightly  protuberant.  Tlie 
skin  varies  in  its  color  from  brownish-yellow,  and  reddish-brown,  to  an  olive-bronze, 
the  latter  tAVo  jn’edominating.  Only  occasionally  does  one  see  a very  dark  broAvn  skin ; 
the  jet  black  of  the  negro,  never.  The  skin  is  kept  clean  by  daily  baths,  and  is  usually 
well  oiled  Avith  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  beard  is  sparse  and  little  cared  for ; the  eyes  large 
and  prominent,  though  shaded  Avith  heavy  eyelashes.  The  lips  are  but  little  prominent, 
and  enclose  two  roAvs  of  beautiful  teeth.  The  nostrils  are  full  and  open,  the  hands  and 
feet  well  shaped  and  small,  and  the  limbs  are  Avell  developed.  The  Avomen  are  also 
well  formed,  the  wives  of  the  chiefs  especially  so,  although  they  are  somewdiat  inclined 
to  obesity.  They  jAay  great  attention  to  their  hair,  AA^hich  they  di-ess  in  many  Avays, 
usually  bedecking  it  Avith  orange  blossoms  and  Avreaths  of  leaves. 

The  native  diseases  are  feAV,  and  consist  principally  of  a kind  of  skin  disease  allied 
to  the  itch,  ophthalmia,  rheumatism,  and  influenza.  From  the  Chinese,  hoAvever, 
they  have  received  that  most  loathsome  disease,  leprosy.  The  lejAers  are  now  confined 
in  a lazaretto  in  the  Kalaupapa,  — a secluded  valley  on  the  island  of  Molokai. 

The  language  of  the  HaAvaiian  Islands  is  so  similar  to  that  of  New  Zealand  that 
it  is  said  that  a Kanaka  can  still  understand  a Maoid.  The  sounds  of  S and  F are 
lacking.  While  the  Fiji  and  Maori  dialects  are  nearly  as  musical  as  the  Italian,  the 
Kanaka  tongue  is  harsh  and  rough.  Frequently  a single  vowel  forms  a syllable,  and 
the  repetition  of  these  sounds  produces  a disagreeable  effect,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by 
pronouncing  the  Avord  maalaea,  in  which  there  are  fiAm  syllables  (ma-a-la-e-a).  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  cha,  ka,  and  a hard  L (Avith  a R-like  jAronounciation,  like  the 
SAviss  double  L),  together  Avith  the  great  uniformity  in  the  sound  of  the  different  words 
which  are  largely  palatal  and  nasal,  still  further  increase  its  harshness.  Like  all 
Polynesian  languages,  there  is  a lack  of  consonants,  and,  as  a result,  the  same  Avords 
frequently  have  very  different  significations.  Thus  the  common  greeting,  “ aloha  oe,” 
literally  means  I love  you. 

The  Kanakas  are  good-natured,  obliging,  and  hospitable,  but  are  also  lazy  and 
indolent.  Light-heartedness,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  everything  except  the  moment’s 
pleasure,  are  further  mental  characteristics.  They  exhibit  a curious  mixture  of  civili- 
zation and  barbarism.  V anity  leads  them  to  change  their  old  Avays  of  living,  and  they 
ape  the  Avhites  in  every  way.  On  holidays,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tOAvns,  the  natives 
may  be  seen  tricked  out  in  EurojAean  finery.  At  the  court  there  is  no  end  of  sjAlendid 
uniforms  Avith  golden  epaulettes  and  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  grand  cross 
of  the  Kamehama.  The  poor,  and  especially  Avhen  at  home,  wear  the  national  kihei, 
a cloak  made  of  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  tree.  All,  hoAvever,  free  themselves 
of  their  burdensome  finery  Avhen  at  home,  and  take  their  comfort  in  a most  uncere- 
monious  dishabille.  The  houses  in  the  cities  are  generally  European,  but  in  the  countiy 
they  are  shabby  straw  huts,  Avhich  are  lighted  by  torches.  On  sultry  days  natives  of 
both  sexes,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  our  first  2Aarents,  may  be  seen  standing  in  small 
rooms,  Avithout  roofs,  behind  the  hedges  Avhich  border  the  streets  of  Honolulu,  squirt- 
ing water  all  over  each  other.  The  hedges  conceal  their  nakedness,  and  Avhile  being 
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squirted  at  they  look  out  on  the  street  and  chat  pleasantly  with  tlie  passers-by.  Their 
food  has  not  been  sensibly  changed  since  Cook’s  visit ; jjoi,  a somewhat  sour  bread,  of 
tai-o  flour,  with  raw  and  dried  fish  and  dog-flesh,  form  their  favorite  diet,  but  other 
kinds  of  meat  and  bread  are  now  more  common.  The  meals  are  eaten  sitting  on  the 
floor,  and  it  matters  little  if  the  richer  people  and  those  of  rank  possess  the  most  beau- 
tiful tables  and  chairs  they  all  the  same  prefer  to  sit  on  the  matting.  Kava  is  here,  as 
everywhere  in  Polynesia,  the  most  delicious  nectar,  but  is  called  ava,  instead  of  kava. 
Cannibalism  is  now  extinct,  and  has  besides  never  been  as  universal  as  in  New  Zealand 
land  the  Fijis.  It  was  decreasing  even  in  the  time  of  Cook.  One  of  their  old  chiefs, 
nevertheless,  confessed  on  his  deathbed,  some  years  ago,  that  his  last  wish  was  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  eating  a young  missionary.  Tlie  Kanakas  are  at  present  all  Protestants, 
but  Dr.  Bechtinger  does  not  feel  very  confident  as  to  their  religious  zeal,  and  thinks 
that  most  of  them,  jiarticularly  the  old  islanders,  who  only  pro  forma  conform  to  the 
new  creed,  are  devoted  with  their  whole  souls  to  their  forefathers’  religion,  with  all 
its  superstitions. 

There  are  very  few  or  no  traces  to  be  found  in  the  different  Hawaiian  Islands  of 
the  old  temples  (Heians),  where  the  heathen  priests  sacrificed  human  beings,  who 
were  subsequently  eaten,  — of  the  sacred  Moral,  with  its  cha]3els,  and  of  the  equally 
sacred  places  of  refuge,  Pahonua.  The  stranger  is,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  great  number  of  chajjels  and  churches,  which  remind  him  of  Rome  and 
the  Tyrolean  mountains.  Most  of  them  remain  till  they  fall  to  pieces,  as  the  Kanakas 
do  not  care  anything  about  them.  The  old  superstitions  still  live  in  the  Kanaka’s 
heart.  He  is,  as  before,  confident  in  his  own  doctors,  who  are  both  priests  and  healers, 
and  who  still  flourish  in  spite  of  the  Bible.  There  is  hardly  a full-blooded  Kanaka 
who  does  not  pay  divine  honor  to  lizards,  in  the  firm  belief  these  reptiles  embody 
something  sacred.  They  are  therefore  not  allowed  to  be  injured,  and  are  taboo,  which 
idea  plays  as  great  a part  in  their  lives  to-day  as  centuries  ago,  when  Cook  fell  a 
victim  to  it. 

The  murder  of  Captain  Cook,  the  discoverer  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  when  we 
are  more  familiar  with  Polynesian  customs  and  ways  of  thinking,  bears  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  When  Cook  appeared,  he  was  first  considered  a god,  and  to  be  even 
Lono  himself,  the  most  popular  deity.  As  the  strangers  carried  “ thunder  and  light- 
ning ” with  them,  they  were  of  course  believed  to  be  the  highest  deities,  the  god  of 
fire,  the  powerful  Vulcan,  Pele,  which  among  them  meant  the  same.  Priests  and  ser- 
vants were  selected  for  his  service.  Whenever  he  appeared  the  people  fell  on  their  faces, 
and  all  that  he  desired  was  given  him.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  grossly  the  sailors 
abused  this  erroneous  faith,  but  the  Kanakas  submitted  to  everything  very  jjatiently, 
or,  as  was  then  believed,  with  treacherous  friendliness,  until  the  last  day  when  the  crew 
of  one  of  the  ships  felled  a wood  which  was  taboo,  to  get  fuel,  and  by  this  proceeding 
outraged  the  Kanakas’  religious  sentiments.  This  was  too  much,  and  their  anger  and 
fury  knew  no  bounds.  They  pursued  the  whites  to  the  shore,  and  killed  Cook  among 
the  rest.  Dr.  Winslow,  who  has  lived  several  years  in  the  islands,  has  related  the  fol- 
lowing facts  about  the  natives’  behavior,  after  the  great  traveller’s  death.  The  natives, 
he  says,  were  suiq)rised  and  very  sorrowful,  and  treated  his  remains  as  those  of  their 
mightiest  chiefs,  and  as  if  he  were  a god.  They  cut  the  large  bones  from  his  arms  and 
legs,  as  a special  honor  paid  only  to  their  own  dear  ones.  The  body  was  then  placed 
in  the  temjjle,  among  their  greatest  idols,  and  they  sacrificed  to  his  memory  swine  and 
dogs.  His  intestines  wei’e  carefully  placed  in  a bottle-gourd,  and  put  aside  for  burning 
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in  some  future  ceremony.  When 
the  officers  of  the  ships,  later  on, 
tried  to  recover  Cook’s  dead 
body,  and  lieard  that  there  was 
nothing  left  but  the  big  bones, 
they  believed  that  the  flesh  had 
been  eaten  by  the  savages,  and 
the  Avhole  civilized  world  raised 
a cry  against  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders, whom  they  accused  of 
being  cannibals,  which  was  not 
in  reality  the  case. 

The  Hawaiians  are  dying  out 
most  rajiidly  of  all  the  Polyne- 
sians. According  to  the  census 
of  December  28,  1878,  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
whole  kingdom  was  57,985,  of 
which  44,088  Avere  Kanakas, 
about  5,000  less  than  six  years 
before.  In  1823  their  number 
Avas  142,000.  Dr.  Buchner  con- 
siders, from  a medical  point  of 
A'ieAA*,  the  principal  reason  for 
this  decrease  to  be  partly  owing 
to  the  Avomen’s  passion  for  horse- 
riding,  in  Avhich  they  indulge  recklessly 
and  without  moderation,  riding  their 
horses  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men. 
The  principal  reason  is,  nevertheless,  the 
existing  immorality,  AAdiich  is  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

In  the  HaAvaiian  Islands  one  finds  a 
curious  mixture  of  natives,  Chinese,  and 
Caucasians.  The  Chinese,  about  10,000 
in  number,  are  largely  employed  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  This  large  proportion 
of  the  almond-eyed  foreigners  has  caused 
no  little  Avorry  to  those  having  the  good 
of  the  islands  at  heart,  and  to  offset  this 
IMongolian  element  they  have  encouraged 
the  immigration  of  men,  Avmmen,  and  chil- 
dren from  other  islands  of  the  South  Seas, 

notably  from  the  Gilbert,  Caroline,  and  Mar- 
Fig.  60.  — Feather  helmet,  spears,  and  cocoanut  - , i • . r ..i 

palm,  Hawaiian  Islands.  shall  groups,  and  also  coloiiists  trom  the 

island  of  Madeira.  The  future  population 

will  therefore  be  even  more  comjiosite  than  that  of  the  present  day. 

The  American  type  is,  hoAvever,  the  predominating  one.  Most  of  the  merchandise 
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is  imported  from  the  States.  American  influence  is  everywhere  to  be  felt.  Tlie  coin 
and  the  postage  stamps  are  made  in  the  United  States,  American  drinks  may  be  had 
at  every  bar.  The  very  liberal  constitution  is  manifestly  influenced  by,  and  modelled 
after,  that  of  our  own  government.  It  is  monarchical,  but  the  king’s  power  is  not  any 
greater  than  that  of  a republican  president.  The  law-giving  assembly  meets  every  two 
years.  It  consists  of  nineteen  members  of  the  Upper  House,  elected  for  life  by  the 
king,  called  nobles,  to  which  also  the  four  cabinet  ministers  (of  the  interior,  justice, 
exterior,  and  finance)  belong  ex  officio,  and  twenty-eight  members  nominated  by  general 
election,  of  which  number  the  islands  Oahu  (with  the  capital),  Hawaii,  and  Maui  each 
send  eight,  and  Kanai  four;  in  all  forty-seven  members,  who  have  their  common  sittings. 
There  are  among  them  only  three  white  men ; the  others  are  natives  or  of  mixed 
nationalities.  The  insular  military  force  is  very  modest,  and  consists,  besides  the  very 
good  police  body,  only  of  a band  of  musicians  and  a few  dozen  palace  guards.  The 
first  wear  dark-blue  coats,  the  others  light-blue  hussar  jackets  trimmed  with  white  braid, 
and  both  wear  white  breeches  and  kepi.  These  soldiers  saunter  the  whole  day  around 
the  streets,  so  that  they  are  seen  everywhere,  and  make  one  believe  their  number  larger. 
The  Kanakas  are  also  in  other  respects  anxious  to  keep  abreast  with  the  foreign  civil- 
ization. In  1878,  on  the  21st  of  February,  the  first  telegraph-line  was  opened  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  between  Haiku  and  Wailuku  on  the  island  of  Maui.  The  length  is 
only  twelve  miles,  and  there  was  also  a railway  under  construction  on  the  island  Hawaii. 
Later  the  semaphore  on  Diamond  Head,  which  signalled  the  anlval  of  ships  to  Hono- 
lulu, was  replaced  by  the  telephone.  The  foundation-stone  of  a masonic  temple  was 
laid  on  January  4th,  1879,  and  a scientific  society  was  formed  in  1875,  for  the  study  of 
natural  history,  of  which  the  king  is  president. 

It  is  only  lamentable  that  the  people  for  which  all  these  great  things  have  arisen 
perish  without  profiting  by  them. 
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THE  RACES  OF  AMERICA. 

We  now  take  up  the  American  tribes,  and  im- 
mediately tind  ourselves  plunged  in  a sea  of  ethno- 
logical problems  and  unsolved  questions.  As  soon 
as  it  became  evident  that  America  was  not,  as  its 
discoverers  supposed,  a j^art  of  eastern  Asia,  but  a 
separate  part  of  the  world,  in  reality  a “ new  world,” 
the  question  arose.  Whence  was  it  peopled  ? The 
religious  thought  of  that  epoch  flavored  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
located  in  Biblical  lands,  was  regarded  as  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  jn-esence 
of  human  beings  on  this  new  world,  so  unexpectedly 
arisen  from  the  waves,  seemed  to  conflict  with  jn-e- 
conceived  ideas,  and  innumerable  attempts  were 
made  to  explain  the  apjiarently  inexplicable  fact. 
Nobody  then  knew  that  the  Norwegians,  five  cen- 
turies before,  had  discovered  the  new  world,  landed 
there,  and  even  established  colonies.  For  this 
reason  the  po])ulation  of  America  was  readily 
attributed  to  various  European  peoples,  as 
the  Scyths,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Jews, 
INIongols,  Hindoos,  and  Malays,  and  the 
slightest  similarity  between  the  Americans 
and  other  peojfles  in  religion,  customs, 
culture,  language,  and  j)hysique  was 
quickly  ajipropriated  as  support  for 
some  cherished  theory.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  times  re- 
semblances in  religions  were  regarded 
as  affording  the  strongest  iwoofs.  Similarities  were  traced  between  the  religions  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Mexico,  between  Buddhism  and  the  sacred  rites  and  practices  of 
the  semi-civilized  American  states,  and  between  Christianity  and  the  ideas  claimed 
now  to  exist  in  IMexico  and  now  in  Peru.  But  most  frequently,  and  with  the  greatest 
care,  were  the  resemblances  pointed  out  between  Judaism  and  the  Indian  religions,  in 
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support,  of  the  theory  that  here  were  to  be  found  the  descendants  of  the  ten  lost 
tribes  of  Israel.  Montesini,  as  quoted  by  Tschudi,  informed  the  celebrated  Rabbin, 
Menasse  Ben  Israel  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  he  met  in  the  province  of  Quif 
(South  America)  an  Indian  from  whom  he  learned,  in  their  conversation,  that  he  was 
a Jew,  and  that  quite  a number  of  Jewish  Indians,  descendants  of  Reuben,  lived  in  the 
Cordilleras,  that  they  recognized  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  that  their  God  was 
called  Adonai.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  Jewish  Indians  have  not  since  been 
seen. 

In  Yucatan  the  Spaniards  thought  that  they  had  discovered  the  same  lost  tribes, 
while  others,  and  especially  the  English,  claimed  to  trace  in  the  red  men  of  North 
America  Jewish  language  and  lineaments. 

These  questions  were  then  dropped  for  a considerable  time,  but  in  the  last  portion 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  ethnologists  returned  again 
to  the  problem.  Peschel,  the  celebrated  anthrojjologist,  is  especially  pi'ominent  in 
this  discussion.  He  claims  that  neither  of  the  Americas  nor  Australia  could  have  been 
the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  hence  he  looks  for  the  situation  of  “Paradise”  (as  he  pre- 
fers to  call  the  centre  of  the  human  creation)  in  the  old  world.  This  makes  it  necessary 
for  America  to  have  received  its  pojjulation  from  the  eastern  continent,  and,  as  Peschel 
is  unwilling  to  resort  to  long  voyages  to  explain  the  presence  of  men  in  America  he 
turns  to  Behring’s  Straits  as  the  point  of  immigration.  These  straits  are  only  fifty 
miles  wide,  and  across  this  narrow  sea  the  ojaposite  shores  are  visible.  No  foolhardy 
voyage  of  discovery  was  necessary  when  the  Asiatic  hordes,  having  2iressed  forwai’d 
to  the  Straits,  descried  the  oj)230site  continent.  The  jjassage  seems  the  more  j:)robable 
from  the  fact,  that  on  the  American  side,  though  so  near,  there  is  a milder  climate  and 
more  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  such  migration  took  jjlace, 
it  Avas  at  a day  long  before  historical  times.  We  find  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  traces 
of  pre-historic,  and  even  jjalaeolithic  man.  Besides,  the  evidence  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
that  even  farther  back,  in  tertiary  times,  man  existed  on  the  American  continent. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  later,  after  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Abbott’s  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  man  in  the  glacial  ejjoch,  kindly  jjreijared  for  the  present 
work. 


Paleolithic  Man  in  America. 

The  earliest  traces  of  man  in  Europe  are  those  “ of  the  drift,  when  man  shared  the 
possession  of  Eurojie  Avith  the  mammoth,  the  cave  bear,  the  Avoolly-haired  rhinoceros, 
and  other  extinct  animals.  This  we  may  call  the  ‘ Palaeolithic  ’ jieriod.”  These  traces 
of  man  consist  of  rudely  fashioned  flint  implements,  of  large  size,  which  Amry  but  little 
in  pattern.  They  have  jiroved  to  be  A^ery  abundant  in  France  and  England,  where 
search  for  them  has  been  most  systematically  made.  More  recently  they  have  been 
found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Since  attention  was  first  called  to  the  artificial  character  of  these  chijiped  flints,  by 
Boucher  des  Perthes,  as  long  ago  as  1841,  much  has  been  Avritten  concerning  them, 
and  the  implements  are  now  familiar  objects  in  all  the  princijial  ethnological  museums 
of  Europe  and  this  country. 

These  stone  implements,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  first  step  in  tool-making  by 
primitive  man,  are  found  in  extensive  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  of  recent  origin, 
geologically  considered,  that  Avere  laid  down  Avhen  the  physical  geography  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  essentially  different;  the  rivers  at  the  time,  floAving  at  a higher 
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level,  were  of  greater  size,  and  the  climate  much  colder.  The  connection  of  the  de- 
position of  these  gravels  with  tlie  glacial  epoch  is  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but 
tlie  evidence,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  seems  to  jmint  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  accumulation  was,  in  all  cases,  the  result  of  enormous  floods,  arising  from  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers  characteristic  of  the  great  ice  age. 

For  a thoroughly  exhaustive  account  of  the  implement-bearing  gravels  of  Europe, 
their  age,  origin,  and  the  fossil  remains  found  in  them,  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
writings  of  Lubbock,  Evans,  and  Dawkins. 

In  North  America  similar  evidences  of  the  early  presence  of  man,  in  the  same 
stage  of  culture,  have  been  found  in  the  valleys  of  several  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic,  but  as  yet  such  traces  of  man  have  been  found  abundantly  only  in  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  river.  Attention  was  called  by  the  writer,  in  1872,  to  the  occuri-ence 
of  rude  implements  of  argillite  in  New  Jersey,  which,  although  found  upon  the  surface, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  man  in  a palaeolithic  condition,  at  a very  recent 
date,  it  being  supposed  at  the  time  that  these  rude  implements  were  made  by  the  im- 
mediate ancestors  of  the  Indians,  who,  when  fii'st  known  to  the  Europeans,  were  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  neolithic  culture,  or  that  in  which  the  utilization  of  stone  for 
tool-making  reached  its  highest  development. 

The  similarity  of  these  rude  implements  to  those  found  in  Europe  was  subsequently 
pointed  out,  first  by  the  late  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman,  and  recently  by  Professor 
Haynes,  who  remarks : “ I trace  many  striking  resemblances  between  these  argillite 
objects  and  the  j^aleolithic  implements  of  Europe,  made  from  flint  or  quartzite.  It  is 
ixndeniable  that  the  argillite  implements  are  of  ruder  workmanship,  but  I think  this 
arises  solely  from  the  circumstance  that  the  material  from  which  they  are  fabricated  is 
much  less  susceptible  of  being  finely  worked.  Especially  is  the  flint  derived  from  the 
chalk,  of  which  nearly  all  the  European  implements  are  made,  capable  of  being  chipped 
into  much  more  perfect  and  symmetrical  shapes  than  is  the  coarse-grained  variety  of 
clay-stone  (argillite)  from  which  the  New  Jersey  implements  are  fashioned.  But  the 
types  of  the  two  classes  of  implements  are  remarkably  similar.  To  whatever  uses  and 
purposes  the  European  implements  were  capable  of  being  applied  I regard  these  Dela- 
ware objects  as  being  equally  well  adapted.” 

In  1876,  after  most  careful  examination  of  several  recent  exposures  of  the  gravel, 
during  which  several  typical  specimens  were  found  in  situ.,  I expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Delaware  river,  “ now  occupying  a comparatively  small  and  shallow  channel,  once 
flowed  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  fifty  feet  above  its  present  level ; and  it  was  when  such 
a mighty  stream  as  this  that  man  first  gazed  upon  its  waters,  and  lost  those  rude  weap- 
ons in  its  swift  current,  that  now  in  the  beds  of  gravel  which  its  floods  have  dejiosited 
are  alike  the  j^uzzle  and  delight  of  the  archajologist.  Had  these  first  comers,  like  the 
troglodytes  of  France,  had  convenient  caves  to  shelter  them,  doubtless  we  would  have 
their  better-xvrought  implements  of  bone  to  tell  more  surely  the  story  of  their  ancient 
sojourn  here  ; but,  wanting  them,  their  history  is  not  altogether  lost,  and  in  the  rude 
Aveapons,  now  deep  down  beneath  the  grassy  sod  and  flower-decked  river  bank,  we  learn, 
at  least,  the  fact  of  the  ixresence,  in  the  distant  j^fist,  of  an  earlier  people  than  the 
Indian.” 

The  palaeolithic  implements  of  the  DelaAvai'e  RiAmr  valley  are  made  almost  wholly 
of  argillite,  an  argillaceous  rock,  in  this  case  greatly  indurated,  and  breaking  with  a 
conchoidal  fracture.  As  a rule  they  are  much  weathered,  and  show  plainly  that  the 
fractures  must  have  been  made  long  ago.  As  the  result  of  the  examination  of  a series 
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of  these  implements  found  at  various  deptJis  in  the  gravel,  Dr.  M.  E.  Wadsworth  con- 
cludes that  “the  original  chipping  could  not  have  taken  place  by  any  known  natural 
causes  acting  upon  rocks,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  any  knowledge.  Of  course  it  then 
brings  us  to  the  only  agency  that  could  do  the  work : man.”  This  author  further 
says,  “ the  lithological  characters  . . . show  that  the  specimens  are  not  natural  forms ; 
that  being  composed  of  a slow-weathering  rock,  they  must  have  been  made  long  years 
ago ; that  many  years  later  they  were  subject  to  other  conditions,  probably  natural,  by 
Avhich  part  liaA^e  been  modified ; that  since  then  they  have  lain  for  many,  many  years 
exposed  to  weathering  agencies,  some  showing  that  they  have  been  subject  to  this 
action  while  lying  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  others  while  buried  to  some  depth. 
Their  weathering  corresponds  to  that  observed  on  pebbles  of  similar  composition  in 
gravels  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  weathering  has  taken  place 
since  the  Abbott  specimens  were  originally  chipped.  The  term  ‘ weathering,’  as  here 
employed,  means  the  alteration  and  decay  that  has  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the 


Fig.  63.  — Side  view  of  ‘turtle-back’  from  New  Jersey. 


specimen,  but  does  not  imply  that  it  has  been  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
it  may  or  may  not  have  been  ; the  weathering  itself  shows  with  greater  or  less  clearness 
whether  this  occurred  from  surface  exposure  or  not.” 

The  many  paleolithic  implements  that  have  been  found  in  the  Delaware  River  val- 
ley may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First  large,  almond-shajied  implements,  having 
a curved,  blunt  base,  and  sharp  cutting  edges  coming  together  to  form  a well-defined 
point.  All  the  surfaces  of  this  form  are  produced  by  careful  chipping,  and  a finished 
implement  of  this  pattern  is  as  well  defined  in  every  feature  as  the  most  typical  Euro- 
2?ean  specimens.  A second  form  has  a well  defined  cutting  edge  extending  along  both 
sides  and  ends,  there  being  no  distinctly  defined  base  or  point.  These  usually  are  flat 
upon  one  side  and  evenly  convexed  upon  the  other,  giving  them  the  general  shape  of 
the  upper  shell  of  a tortoise,  Avhence  the  common  name  of  ‘turtle  backs,’ by  which 
these  implements  are  generally  known.  A third  form  is  more  nearly  cylindrical  in 
shape,  often  a foot  or  more  in  length,  and  has  usually  a faintly  marked  groove  near 
the  middle,  as  though  intended  to  be  attached  to  a handle  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Indian  hafted  the  common  grooved  stone  axe.  This  last  form  is  much  less  common 
than  the  preceding. 

The  full  significance  of  the  rude  implements  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in 
the  preceding  pages  can  only  be  duly  apjweciated  after  a careful  consideration  of  the 
locality  where  they  occur.  The  geology  and  palaeontology  of  the  containing  beds  must 
be  carefully  studied. 
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That  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  river  where  the  tide  water  meets  the 
uniform  downward  current  of  the  stream  has  been  most  critically  examined  by  several 
competent  geologists,  and  here  it  is  where  the  ])ala3olithic  implements  are  found  in 
greatest  abundance.  The  river  at  jJi’esent  is  bounded  on  either  side,  from  the  head 
of  tide  water  southward  for  a distance  of  sevei-al  miles,  by  a deejj  dej^osit  of  coarse 
gravel,  which,  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream,  forms  a steej)  bluff  varying  from  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  corresjjonding  ridge  on  the  western  side  is  separated  from 
the  river  by  a wide  alluvial  deposit,  but  ultimately  conies  again  to  the  present  bank  of 
the  stream. 

The  deposit  of  gravel  in  which  the  implements  occur  has  been  well  described  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  the  State  geologist  of  New  Jersey,  as  follows:  — “The  beds  of 


Figs.  64  and  05.  — Front  and  side  views  of  a ‘turtle-back’  from  New  Jersey. 


stratified  drift,  at  various  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  south  of  the  line  of 
glacial  drift,  bear  marks  of  having  originated  from  the  action  of  water.  The  boulders 
and  cobble-stones  are  all  ivater-worn  and  round,  and  are  not  scratched  or  streaked.  They 
have  all  come  from  jilaces  farther  north  in  the  valley  and  have  been  moved  and 
de^iosited  by  powerful  currents.  There  are  to  be  seen  in  the  railroad  cuts  near  Trenton, 
where  the  exjiosure  of  this  kind  of  drift  is  very  fine,  boidders  of  gneiss  from  the  rock 
near;  of  red  sandstone  from  the  country  just  north;  of  trap  from  Lambertville ; of 
altered  shales  from  the  near  trap ; of  conglomerate  from  New  Milford  ; of  magnesian 
limestone  from  the  valleys  of  Warren  county ; of  conglomerates  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain, and  of  cherty  and  fossiliferous  limestones  from  the  Delaware  valley  north  of  the 
Water  Gap.  The  gravel  consists  largely  of  quartz,  but  it  contains  numerous  fragments 
of  red  shale  and  black  slate.” 
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Prof.  Shaler  has  remarked  of  these  gi’avels,  “ the  various  elements  are  rather  con- 
fusedly arranged;  the  large  boulders  not  being  grouped  on  any  particular  level,  and 
their  major  axes  not  always  distinctly  coinciding  with  the  horizon.” 

Prof.  H.  Carvill  Lewis  thus  describes  the  deposit:  — “Upon  reaching  Trenton  we 
find  an  immense  outspread  of  the  gravel,  and  numerous  fine  exposures  of  it,  both  on 
the  river  bank  and  in  the  long  cuts  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  forma- 
tion may  therefore  be  designated  for  convenience  the  ‘ Trenton  Gravel.’ 

“ Trenton  is  in  a position  where  naturally  the  largest  amount  of  a river  gravel 
would  be  deposited,  and  where  its  best  exjjosures  would  be  exhibited.  It  is  at  the 
point  where  a long,  narrow  valley  with  precipitous  banks  and  continuous  downward 
slope  opens  out  into  a wide  alluvial  plain  at  a lower  level.  It  is  here  that  the  rocky 
floor  of  the  river  suddenly  descends  to  ocean  level  and  even  sinks  below  it,  forming  the 
limit  of  tide  water.  Thus  any  drift  material  which  the  flooded  river  swept  down  in  its 
channel  would  here,  upon  meeting  tide  water,  be  in  great  part  dej)osited.  Large 
boulders  which  had  been  rolled  down  the  inclined  floor  of  the  upjjer  valley  would  here 
stop  in  their  course,  and  all  be  heajjed  up  with  the  coarser  gravel  by  the  more  slowly 
flowing  water,  except  such  few  as  cakes  of  floating  ice  could  carry  oceanward.  On  the 
other  hand  the  finer  gravel  and  sand  would  be  deposited  farther  down  the  river. 

“ This  is  precisely  what  occurs  at  Trenton.  The  material,  which  at  Philadelphia 
is  generally  fine,  grows  coarser  as  the  river  is  ascended,  until  at  Trenton  we  find  often 
immense  boulders  imbedded  at  all  angles  in  the  gravel.  Moreover  the  river  has  here 
cut  entirely  through  the  gravel  down  to  the  rock,  exposing  at  one  place  a cliff  of 
gravel  fifty  feet  high.  At  Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the  river 
still  flows  on  the  top  of  the  gravel.  . . . The  fact  of  the  river  having  cut  through  the 
gravel  at  Trenton,  while  at  Philadelphia  it  flows  upon  it,  is  due  to  the  configuration 
of  the  rock  floor  of  the  river,  which  at  Trenton  rises  above  ocean  level,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia lies  neai'ly  one  hundred  feet  below  it.” 

Prof.  Lewis  further  says,  “ there  is  every  proof  that  the  age  of  this  formation  is 
that  immediately  following  the  final  retreat  of  the  great  glacier.” 

Having  considered  the  character  of  the  implements,  and  the  more  j^rominent 
features  of  the  containing  beds,  it  is  desirable  to  briefly  consider  the  character  of  the 
scanty  fossil  remains  that  have  been  gathered  from  these  gravels.  Prominent  among 
these  is  the  tusk  of  a mastodon.  Of  this  Prof.  George  II.  Cook  remarks,  “ there  has 
been  found  in  the  terrace  of  the  modified  drift  at  Trenton  the  tusk  of  a mastodon, 
which  was  evidently  washed  there  when  that  mass  of  matter  came  down  from  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  with  the  torrents  of  water  from  the  melting  ice.  It  was  about 
fourteen  feet  under  the  surface,  and  the  gravel  and  stones  were  partially  stratified  over 
it.  From  these  the  inference  seems  plain  that  the  climate  at  that  time  admitted  of  the 
growth  of  animals  like  the  elephant  in  size  and  habits.” 

In  1880  I discovered  a fragment  of  a pelvis  in  these  gravels  at  a dej^th  of  about 
twenty  feet.  It  Avas  submitted  to  Professor  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  for  identifica- 
tion, and  pronounced  to  be  that  of  a bison.  Professor  Cope  has  stated  that  “ the  Green- 
land reindeer  was  a resident  of  New  -lersey  when  the  Avalrus  was  on  its  shores, 
and  when  the  climate  resembled  that  of  its  present  home.”  Remains  of  the  Avoodland 
reindeer  and  of  the  bison  have  been  found  near  Stroudsburg,  Penn.  Bones  of  the 
moose  have  also  been  found. 

In  the  autumn  of  1882,  I Avas  fortunate  enough  to  find  a human  tooth,  that  was 
so  rolled,  scratched  and  worn  as  not  readily  to  be  recognized.  Small  fragments  of 
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bone  are  often  found,  which  unfortunately  are  too  indefinite  in  shape  when  gathered  to 
enable  the  anatomist  to  determine  their  pro23er  belongings,  but  they  nevertheless,  as 
clearly  as  would  a complete  skeleton,  tell  the  tale  of  life  existing  in  abundance  at  the 
time  of  the  laying  down  of  these  beds  of  gravel.  Professor  Dawkins  has  remarked  as 
follows  of  these  Trenton  gravels,  and  their  archaeological  significance.  He  says,  after  a 
study  of  his  collections  in  the  Peabody  museum  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  “ I have  had  the 
ojiportunity  of  examining  all  the  specimens  found  up  to  that  time,  and  of  visiting  the 
locality.  The  imjilements  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  river  gravels  of  Europe, 
and  occur  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  France  and  Britain.  . . . The 
physical  evidence  is  clear  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  age  as  deposits  with  similar 
remains  in  Britain.  The  animal  remains  also  jJoint  to  the  same  conclusion.” 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the  foregoing  pages  offer  that  palaeolithic 
man  once  roamed  the  valley  of  the  Delaware.  Whence  came  he  ? and  whither  did  he 
go  ? are  questions  that  are  continually  asked,  but  to  which  wholly  satisfactory  rejjlies 
cannot  be  given.  That  he  was  pre-glacial  or  inter-glacial  cannot  as  yet  be  j)roved, 
although  there  are  no  reasons  for  believing  that  southward  of  the  limits  of  the  ice-sheet 
he  may  not  have  dwelt  throughout  the  centuries  of  the  great  ice  age,  and  still  further 
into  the  remote  ages  of  the  pliocene  era. 

Professor  Dawkins  suggests,  after  expressing  his  conclusion,  that  “the  hunter 
of  the  reindeer  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  sort  of  savage  as  the  hunter  of  the  reindeer  on  the  banks  of  the  Wiley  or  of  the 
Solent,”  that  “ from  his  wide-spread  range,  the  river-drift  man  (assuming  that  man- 
kind sprang  from  one  centre)  must  have  inhabited  the  earth  for  a long  time,  and  that 
his  dispersal  took  jjlace  before  the  glacial  submergence,  and  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature in  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.” 

Coming  to  a more  recent  time  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the  river-drift  reindeer 
hunter  of  the  Delaware  valley  is  one  that  archasologists  have  yet  to  answer  in  a wholly 
satisfactory  manner.  What  relation,  if  any,  does  the  Eskimo  bear  to  jaalaeolithic  man? 
Could  the  existence  of  the  Eskimo  so  far  south  as  New  Jersey  be  clearly  proved  the  diffi- 
culties besetting  this  vexed  question  would  vanish.  At  present,  perha25S,  it  is  only  safe  to 
assert  that  probably  he  did.  The  writer  himself  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  but 
much  additional  “field-work ” is  necessary  to  fully  demonstrate  it.  As  yet  the  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  character  of  the  later  stone  implements,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  found,  25oint  strongly  to  the  25resence  of  a 23C02)le  of  a higher  stage 
of  culture  than  palaeolithic  man,  yet  not  the  equal  of  the  Indian.  Have  we  in  such  inter- 
mediate race,  the  Eskimo  ? Even  if  this  were  true  the  difficulty  remains  of  clearly 
showing  that  they  Avere  250st-glacial  descendants  of  the  river-drift  hunter.  Prof. 
DaAvkins  believes  that  the  23ala3olithic  man  2iroper  died  out  utterly.  If  this  is  true  of 
Euro23C  it  may  be  of  North  America;  but  the  evidences  of  unbroken  succession  of 
2'>alfeolithic  man,  the  su2q)osed  intermediate  occupant,  and  the  Indian,  are  such,  in  the 
Delaware  valley,  that  here  at  least  such  may  not  have  been  the  case. 

Leaving  these  pleasing  s2)eculations  to  those  who  by  future  labors  shall  clear  aAvay 
the  mists  that  now  surround  them,  Ave  can  once  more,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  the  rein- 
deer hunter  of  the  DelaAvare  Avhose  existence  has  been  proved  to  be  no  myth.  Speak- 
ing of  the  mastodon  remains  that  occur  in  such  abundance  in  New  Jersey,  Professor 
LockAvood  remarks,  “It  is  2fiain  that  the  mastodon  came  into  Avdiat  is  noAV  Ncav  Jersey 
ere  the  ice-sheet  began.  It  receded  south  before  it.  It  followed  the  thaAving  north- 
Avard,  and  so  again  2^ossessed  the  land.  It  occu23ied  this  25art  of  the  country  aaLcu  its 
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shore-liue  was  miles  farther  out  to  sea  than  it  is  to-day.  Here  it  was  confronted  by 
the  human  savage,  in  whom  it  found  more  than  its  match ; for  before  this  autochthonic 
Nimrod  Behemoth  melted  away.” 

C.  C.  Abbott. 

This  evidence  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  (which  is  also  substantiated  by  many  other 
facts)  goes  far  towai’ds  proving  that  man  existed  in  America  at  the  close  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  But  it  does  not  decide  whether  that  was  his  first  apjjearance  on  our  continent 
or  whether  he  was  at  that  time  an  old  inhabitant.  There  is,  however,  a little  evidence, 
fragmentary  and  inconclusive  it  is  true,  but  still  not  to  be  ignored,  that  human  beings 
existed  in  the  new  world  long  anterior  to  the  glacial  period,  in  the  later  tertiary  or 
pliocene  times. 

In  the  gold-bearing  gravels  of  California  human  implements  are  not  infrequently 
found  associated  with  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  elephant,  bison,  tapir,  and  horse,  and 
a portion  of  a human  skull  was  found  at  Calaveras  under  such  circumstances  as  to  lead 
Professor  Whitney  to  regard  it  as  of  pliocene  age ; a view  which  is,  however,  not  uni- 
versally adopted.  In  Oregon  Professor  Cope  has  found  human  implements  in  such 
situations,  and  with  such  surroundings,  as  to  convince  him  that  their  makers  lived  in 
tertiary  times. 

In  Nebraska  Professor  Samuel  Aughey  found  rude  spear  points  in  the  loess  deposits, 
at  depths  of  fifteen  and  twenty  feet,  of  which  he  says : “ Thirteen  inches  above  the 
point  where  the  last-named  arrow  was  found  [at  a depth  of  twenty  feet],  and  within 
three  inches  of  being  on  a line  with  it,  in  undisturbed  loess,  there  was  a lumbar  verte- 
bra of  an  elephant  {^Elephas  americanus).  ...  It  appears  clear  from  this  conjunction 
of  a human  relic  and  proboscidian  remains  that  man  here,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  was 
the  contemporary  of  the  elephant.” 

Tlie  Gei’man  botanist,  Otto  Kunze,  first  called  attention  to  a curious  fact  in  the 
distribution  of  plants  which  may  have  a possible  bearing  on  the  point  in  question. 
The  banana  {Musa  par adisiacd).,  which  is  now  found  in  all  tropical  countries,  is  a plant 
which  by  long  cultivation  has  entirely  lost  the  power  of  jn-oducing  seed,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  slips  and  cuttings.  It  is  also  unable  to  bear  transportation  through  temperate 
latitudes.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  banana  is  not  a native  of  the  new  world, 
although  it  was  found  here  in  cultivation  at  the  discovery  of  America,  but  must  have 
been  brought  here  from  some  portion  of  the  eastern  continent.  How  could  this  trans- 
portation have  been  effected?  Geology  shows  us  that  in  the  pre-glacial  times  our 
arctic  regions  had  a tropical  flora  and  fauna,  and  that  their  climate  was  as  warm  as 
that  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  present  day.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration. 
Dr.  Kunze  thinks  it  at  least  possible  that  the  migrating  ancestor  brought  the  bananas 
with  him  in  his  voyage  across  Behring’s  Straits  in  tertiary  times. 

In  still  another  aspect  this  problem  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America  presents  an 
interesting  ])hase.  There  is  considerable  plausibility  in  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Abbott 
that  the  dwellers  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  and  that  they,  like  the 
butterflies  of  the  genus  Chionobas,  have  followed  the  retreating  glaciers.  Now 
Peschel  has  shown,  on  linguistic  grounds,  that  the  Eskimo  are  comparatively  recent 
immigrants  from  the  old  world,  just  as  the  Tsclmktsch,  who  now  live  on  both  sides  of 
Bcliring’s  Straits,  are  of  still  later  advent.  If  these  views  of  Peschel  and  Abbott  are 
both  correct,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  date  at  which  the  earlier  immigrations  took  place? 
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If  this  view  of  a pre-glacial  immigration,  whether  tertiary  or  quaternary,  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  the  American  civilization,  which  reached  so  high  a grade  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  must  have  been  of  native  origin.  In  any  case  we  must  picture  the  first  wander- 
ing hordes  as  very  primitive.  It  has  been  sui>posed  by  many  that  at  least  the  germs 
of  the  Aztec  and  Incan  civilization  were  brought  by  chance  from  the  old  to  the  new 
Avorld.  These  views  present  the  greatest  variety.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Egyptians, 
at  the  time  when  Nekeu,  or  Neco,  circumnavigated  Africa,  sometimes  from  the  Pla- 
tonic Atlantis;  Carthaginians  carried  from  the  colonies  in  Morocco;  adventurous  North- 
men, who  pushed  further  south  than  “Vineland;”  Polynesians  who  drifted  from  the 
South-Sea  Islands ; Chinese,  in  whose  fabled  country,  called  Fusang,  some  have  recog- 
nized America;  and  sometimes  storm-driven  navigators  from  Europe,  who  ha.ve  been 
called  upon  to  account  for  a civilization  which  some  have  thought  to  be  too  advanced 
to  have  been  a wholly  native  product. 

It  is,  however,  highly  improbable,  that  one  person,  or  even  a few  i^eople,  could  have 
brought  the  civilization  of  their  own  homes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  and 
thus  furnished  the  beginnings  of  the  great  results  found  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
When  we  of  European  descent  contrast  ourselves  with  the  lowest  races  of  mankind, 
as  some  of  the  Australian  tribes,  we  are  led  to  consider  ourselves  almost  as  demi-gods 
compared  with  semi-animal  men.  Some  person  may  possibly  dream  that  if  cast  among 
a tribe  of  such  savages  he  would  make  them  share  the  benefits  of  our  civilization,  so 
that  those  thus  benefited  would  in  future  ages  regard  their  benefactor  as  a deity,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  white  bearded-man  would  remain  as  a religious  legend,  and  the 
commencement  of  a new  epoch  was  to  be  e.xpected  when  he  should  come  for  the  second 
time,  just  as  the  Aztecs  promised  themselves  a rejuvenescence  and  a transfiguration 
ixpon  the  reappearance  of  Quetzalcoatls. 

What  would  really  occur  under  such  circumstances  can  be  seen  from  the  e.xperi- 
ence  of  a shipwrecked  sailor,  James  Morrill,  who,  for  seventeen  years,  lived  among  the 
Australian  tribes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  natives  led  the  same  life  as  before,  but 
Morrill  lived  on  shell-fish  as  they  did,  slej^t  in  their  gunyahs,  had  thrown  aside  all 
clothing,  and  had  nearly  forgotten  his  own  language.  The  demi-god  had  descended  to 
the  Australian,  and  the  natives  were  in  no  wise  benefited.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to 
regard  a few  stray  people  from  the  old  world  as  the  authors  of  the  culture  found  in 
the  new ; much  more  reasonable  is  the  view  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  that  the 
American  Indians  are  a race  who  were  cut  off  from  all  others  at  a very  early  date,  and 
who  had  for  centuries  pursued  an  independent  course,  developing  their  mental  powers 
and  creating  a civilization  without  any  e.xternal  assistance. 

The  civilization  of  America  is  wholly  a native  product,  and,  further,  that  of  the 
northern  and  that  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  are  very  distinct.  The  Aztecs 
knew  about  as  little  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  as  did  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  of  the 
wonders  of  Tenochtitlan  or  Palenque. 

In  subsequent  pages,  after  we  have  become  familiar  with  the  existing  natives  of  the 
American  continent,  we  shall  return  to  the  many  questions  which  arise  regarding  the 
Indians,  between  the  times  of  the  glaciers  and  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

In  discussing  the  Americans  of  the  present  day  we  are  nearly  as  much  in  doubt  as 
in  the  consideration  of  the  Indians  of  antiquity.  Are  they  to  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent race?  Or  are  they  a branch  of  the  Mongolian?  Are  they  one  homogeneous 
whole,  or  are  there  two  or  more  distinct  races  ? These,  and  many  more  similar  ques- 
tions, have  been  answered  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  are 
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still  as  great  as  ever.  Virchow  was  right  when  he  said  that  if  any  one  took  the  pains 
to  collect  the  already  extensive  literature  regarding  American  anthropology  he  would 
in  a short  time  be  involved  in  the  greatest  confusion  as  to  whose  opinion  he  ought  to 
follow  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  America. 

Generally  speaking,  up  to  the  present  time  the  best  authorities  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  only  one  race  has  existed,  from  Greenland  to  Patagonia,  there  being,  of 
course,  minor  varieties,  tribes,  and  nations.  But  Professor  Virchow,  the  great  ethnolo- 
gist of  Germany,  who  has  recently  very  carefully  gone  over  the  whole  ground,  is  most 
strongly  inclined  to  an  opposite  opinion.  “ Here,”  he  says,  “ is  to  be  found  no  simi- 
larity of  ethnological  characters,  no  unity  of  race.  . . . The  red  race  is  in  all  2)robability 
as  little  a unity  as  it  is  autochthonous.” 

When  we  come  to  divide  the  Americans  into  groups,  the  difficulty  and  confusion  is 
just  as  great.  Color,  shape  of  skull,  and  other  j)hysical  characters  cannot  be  relied 
upon ; the  existing  traditions  are  conflicting  and  uncertain,  while  language  alone,  though 
an  important  element,  is  not  an  absolute  index.  This  latter  is,  however,  furnishing 
to-day  the  most  valuable  results,  especially  in  the  classification  of  the  tribes  of  North 
America ; but  the  time  is  still  far  distant  when  a satisfactory  linguistic  arrangement  of 
the  Indians  of  the  new  world,  north  and  south,  will  be  reached.  The  vastness  of  the 
work  can  readily  be  seen  when  it  is  known  that  many  hundreds  of  distinct  tongues  — 
some  say  two  thousand  — are  foixnd  on  our  continent. 

With  this  uncertainty  regarding  the  classification,  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  a 
geographical  plan  of  treatment,  beginning  with  the  most  northern  tribes  and  proceeding 
southward  until  we  reach  the  extremity  of  the  western  continent. 
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THE  ESKIMO  OR  INNUIT. 

The  ancients  had  many  tales  and  myths  of 
a peo^de  — Hyperboreans,  they  called  them  — 
who  lived  at  the  extreme  north  of  our  jdanet, 
and  modern  ethnologists  have  adopted  the  term 
as  a collective  one  for  all  those  polar  races  which 
are  found  in  the  extreme  north  of  our  own  con- 
tinent (including  Greenland)  and  the  northeast- 
ern portion  of  the  old  world,  and  which  are 
ethnically  separated  from  the  Indians  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  high  Asiatics  on  the  other. 
Leaving  the  Asiatic  branches  until  a later  ])or- 
tion  of  this  volume,  we  may  now  take  up  the 
first  of  the  two  groups  — Eskimo  and  Aleuts 
— found  in  America. 

No  matter  how  far  the  Avhite  explorers  press 
towards  the  pole,  they  have  always  found  traces 
of  human  inhabitants.  These  Arctic  23eople 
are  the  Innuits  or  Eskimo,  and  on  our  eastern 
coast  they  extend  down  through  Greenland 
and  into  Labrador.  The  old  Norwegians  called 
them  ‘ Skraelingjar,’  or  dwarfs,  and  when  they 
call  themselves  ‘ Karalit  ’ it  is  no  native  name 
that  they  employ,  but  simply  the  best  phonetic 
rei:)roduction  of  the  Norse  ‘skraeling’  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  word  Eskimo  is  a cor- 
rujition  of  an  Algonquin  word  meaning  raw- 
ilesh  eater,  and  was  applied  by  the  North 
American  Indians  to  the  natives  of  Labrador, 
in  allusion  to  the  peculiar  dietetic  habits  to  be 
Fig.  67.  - Dress  and  weapons  of  the  immit.  referred  to  further  Oil.  The  Other  name  apiilied 

to  the  peojile  now  under  discussion  is  ‘ Innuit.’  This  is  their  own  name  for  themselves, 
and  means  jieojile,  and  is  the  jilural  of  innuk,  man. 

Whence  the  Eskimo  came  is  a question  ])roductive  of  no  little  discussion,  and  is 
one  upon  which  the  doctors  disagree.  Possibly  the  view  is  most  prevalent  that  they 
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had  their  origin  in  Asia,  and  crossed  into  America  by  that  convenient  route,  Behring’s 
Straits.  When  the  Northmen  first  visited  this  country  the  Innuit  lived  farther  south 
than  they  do  now.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  first  entered  Green- 
land, and  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Eskimo  were  occasionally 
seen  in  Newfoundland.  At  the  present  time  they  live  much  nearer  the  pole,  and  in 
many  respects  they  show  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  Tschuktsch  and  Tungus  tribes 
of  northeastern  Asia.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  cranial  characters,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  late  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  but  also  of  the  languages,  the  Eskimo  tongue 
being  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Asiatic  Namollo. 

The  Innuit  have  been  divided  into  several  groups  by  Dr.  Rink,  a Dane  who  has 
spent  sixteen  winters  and  twenty-two  summers  among  them.  Of  the  first  of  these 
groups  — the  Eskimo  of  eastern  Greenland  — almost  nothing  is  known;  next  come  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  west  coast,  the  most  hyperborean  of  them 
all ; further  down  on  the  west  coast  is  a third  group,  the  best  known  of  all ; the  fourth 
group  embraces  the  Eskimo  of  Labrador,  while  the  next  includes  those  of  the  northern 
part  of  continental  America,  which,  since  they  extend  from  Baffin’s  and  Hudson’s  bays 
across  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  have  the  most  extensive  distribution  of  all ; the  last  in- 
cludes the  Innuit  of  Alaska.  There  are  besides,  in  Asia,  true  Eskimo,  as  pure  blooded 
as  those  of  Alaska.  These  groups  are  separated  into  two  divisions  by  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  this  geograjDhical  line  also  corresponds  with  a 
linguistic  boundary,  the  natives  on  the  east  speaking  a different  dialect  from  those  on 
the  west.  The  differences  between  the  two  are  rather  marked ; individuals  from  one 
side  cannot  easily  understand  people  from  the  other,  and  even  within  the  same  group 
the  tribes  differ  with  regard  to  some  words,  though  as  a whole  the  language  is  rather 
uniform ; and  although  the  words  are  but  few,  they  are  very  rich  in  vowel  sounds.  In 
the  Innuit  tongue  new  words  are  made  by  the  addition  of  suffixes,  thus  resembling  the 
Ural-Altaic  group.  This  combination  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that,  by  a single 
word  thus  compounded,  the  Greenlander  can  express  a whole  sentence. 

We  will  now  consider  the  eastern  group  of  Innuit.  “It  is  well  known  that,  almost 
universally,  mankind,  as  well  as  animals  and  plants,  become  dwarfed  in  stature  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  pole,  conspicuous  exceptions  being  seen  in  the  polar  bear  and 
the  reindeer.  This  is  usually  attributed  to  the  cold  air  and  ennervating  fogs.”  With 
these  words  David  Cranz,  in  1765,  explained  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  Green- 
landers, in  his  history  of  that  land.  Indeed,  for  many  years  the  Innuit  were  regarded 
as  the  smallest  people  on  the  earth ; to-day  one  can  only  say,  with  Topinard,  that  the 
pure  Eskimo  is  in  general  under  middle  height,  yet  it  would  appear  that  this  smaller 
size  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  an  average  of  a large  number  of  measurements 
gives  a height  of  five  feet  three  inches,  and  individuals  have  been  seen  who  measured 
over  six  feet.  The  skulls  belong  to  the  dolicocephalous  or  long-headed  type ; the 
heads  are  large,  and  faces  round.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  swarthy,  the  eyes  are  small 
and  sparkling,  the  lips  are  thick,  and  the  hair  straight,  black  and  scanty.  The  large 
jaws  and  jaw  muscles,  the  former  slightly  protruding,  and  the  shape  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  cranium,  give  the  skull,  when  viewed  from  the  side,  a conical  appearance,  and  in 
life  this  effect  is  heightened  by  the  rounded  cheeks  and  full  lips.  In  fact,  the  whole 
presents  a strikingly  Mongolian  rather  than  American  physiognomy.  This  is  well 
shown  in  our  illustration,  where  the  reader  will  also  notice  the  small  and  deeply  set 
eyes,  which  are  widely  separated,  and  the  small  and  flattened  nose. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  described  as  a dark  gray,  the  face  dark  brown  with  a tinge 
von.  VI.  — 8 
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of  red,  and,  were  a color  classification  to  be  adopted,  these  people  Avould  have  to  be 
ranged  beside  some  of  the  equatorial  races.  Nevertheless,  the  children,  wlien  first  born, 
are  said  to  be  very  light,  but  a combination  of  climate,  food,  and,  above  all,  dirt,  soon 
produces  the  darker  hues  of  the  parents.  In  Godhavn,  tlie  most  important  settle- 
ment in  Greenland,  the  Eskimo  type  has  become  mixed  with  Scandinavian  blood,  and 
as  a result  one  sees  more  refined  faces,  with  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes  (the  pure  Eskimo 
have  the  iris  dark  brown),  but  still  jjossessing  distinctively  Innuit  features.  The  hair 
of  the  pure  Eskimo  is  long,  straight,  and  black,  and  occurs  on  the  face  of  the  men  only 
as  a scanty  moustache  and  chin  whiskers. 

In  temjierament  the  Innuit  are  sanguin-phlegmatic ; they  are  i^eaceful  and  friendly, 
and  quarrels  among  themselves  or  with  strangers  are  rare.  Among  them  there  is  of 
course  all  variations  of  character,  some  being  passionate  and  others  the  reverse.  They 

are  far  from  gay  and  lively,  but  are 
cheerful.  They  exhibit  no  great 
care  for  the  future,  are  not  avari- 
cious, though  they  are  somewhat 
selfish.  They  have  a great  conceit, 
and,  although  forced  to  admit  the 
superior  intelligence  and  skill  of  Eu- 
rojjeans,  they  nevertheless  look  down 
upon  them.  In  reality  they  are  far 
less  stupid  than  savages  generally, 
and  although  rather  intelligent,  they 
are  not  so  ingenious  and  thoughtful  as 
they  are  frequently  ]>ictured.  They 
consider  themselves  far  superior  to 
foreigners  in  good  manners  and 
morals,  and  so  far  as  their  experience 
goes  they  are  justified  in  this  bit  of 
egotism,  for  the  whalers  and  sailors 
who  form  their  types  of  the  external 
world  are  far  from  2)atterns  in  these 
pects.  Indeed,  the  self-complaisant 
i so  far  that  when  they  see  a quiet, 
gooci-mannered  white  they  say  ‘ he  is  nearly  as 
well  behaved  as  we  are,’  or  ‘ that  commences  to 
be  a man.’  They  are  patient  and  usually  yield  to  the  whites,  but  if  driven  into  a corner 
where  further  retreat  is  impossible,  they  become  desj^erate  and  then  fear  nothing.  They 
are  not  lazy,  but  are  always  engaged  at  some  occiqiation.  They,  however,  lack  perse- 
verance, and  when  unforeseen  difiiculties  arise  they  abandon  the  task.  They  are  very 
stoical,  concealing  their  feelings,  meeting  misfortunes  with  resignation,  and  enduring 
much  before  becoming  angered  ; but  while  they  suppress  their  jjassion  and  indignation, 
they  become  mute  and  sulky,  and  iipon  opportunity  take  their  revenge. 

Their  intellect  is  but  jioorly  developed  ; but,  since  they  learn  easily,  this  seeins  to  be 
more  the  result  of  ignorance  than  stupidity.  Usually,  in  counting,  five  or  ten  is  the 
extent  of  their  cajuacities;  but  frequently  Innuit  are  found  Avho  can  enumerate  as 
many  as  thirty  or  even  a larger  number.  Some  recent  observers  say  that  the  mathe- 
matical is  the  weakest  side  of  the  Eskimo’s  character,  and  that  for  all  beyond  twenty 


Fig.  68.  — Typical  Eskimo,  mau  ami  woman. 
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he  expresses  by  means  of  his  fingers  combined  with  the  word  amischuaclly,  which,  in 
other  connections,  means  ‘much.’ 

For  mental  labor  which  demands  close  attention  and  hard  study  they  are  confess- 
edly unfitted.  They  have  a native  poetry,  songs  composed  of  short  stanzas  with  long 
refrains,  in  which  the  words  are  so  conti’acted  and  the  language  so  modified  by  the 
poetical  influence  that  it  is  diflicult  of  comjjrehension.  The  sentences  are  also  so  con- 
structed that,  when  repeated,  a half  has  to  be  guessed,  and  this  adds  not  a little  to  their 
obscurity.  In  the  “ Journal  von  Grbnland  ” ajjpear  many  articles  in  the  Innuit  tongue, 
the  composition  of  the  Eskimo ; and  one  Greenlander,  whose  name  is  honorably  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  modern  polar  exploration,  has  written  his  memoirs,  which 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  translation  into  a European  tongue. 

The  Innuit  consists  of  many  small  tribes,  which  are  far  from  nomadic,  as  the  tra- 
Vjditional  statutes  confine  each  to  its  proper 
territory,  and  only  by  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  their  neighbors  can  they  pass  their 
bounds.  They  migrate  only  witliin  their 
hunting  grounds,  in  accordance  with  the  sea- 
sons and  the  changing  animal  life.  This  is 
more  especially  true  of  the  Innuit  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  Whei'e  they  live 
upon  the  seashore,  as  in  Greenland  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  they 
are  principally  fishermen,  although  they 
follow  the  hunt  to  a certain  extent.  Their 
chief  source  of  subsistence  is  derived  from 
the  marine  animals,  and  the  common  seal 
{Phoca  gronlandica)  is  their  most  impor- 
tant game,  though  the  various  members  of 
the  group  of  Avhales  ]>lay  no  unimportant 
part  in  their  economy.  The  flesli  is  partly 
dried  for  winter  use,  but  as  a rule  it  is  eaten 
raw,  though  occasionally  it  is  roasted  and 
devoured  witliout  a particle  of  salt.  As 
Ave  have  already  said,  this  raw-flesh-eating 
habit  has  procured  them  their  name  of  Eskimo,  or,  as  it  is  spelled  by  the  French, 
Esquimaux.  , 

The  flesh  of  the  reindeer  is  regarded  as  an  especial  delicacy,  and  the  choicest  tid- 
bit is  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  This  is  usually  eaten  mixed  with  train-oil  and 
berries,  and  only  with  chosen  friends.  If  the  Innuit  jjossessed  judgment  and  ]3rudent 
foresight,  they  might  live  comfortably  the  whole  year  round,  since  their  fisheries  and 
their  game  furnish  them  abundant  food.  But  as  the  idea  of  providing  for  the  future  | 
does  not  enter  their  heads,  they  enj-oy  the  present  hour,  filling  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most, and  wasting  Avhat,  later  on,  would  have  kept  them  from  need.  The  capacity  of 
the  Eskimo  stomach  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Reliable  authorities  state  that  an  Innuit 
returaing  hungry  from  the  chase  can  devour  from  eight  to  ten  jDounds  of  flesh,  and 
that  such  gastronomic  feats  excite  no  surprise.  He  takes  large  lumps  of  meat,  foi’ces 
as  much  of  it  into  his  mouth  as  that  opening  Avill  contain,  and  then,  cutting  it  off  close 
% to  the  lips,  begins  mastication,  using  both  sides  of  the  jaAvs  at  once.  These  gourmandic 


Fig.  69.  — Profile  of  an  Eskimo  woman  from 
Greenland. 
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habits  must,  Ijowever,  be  attributed  to 
the  climate,  and  Europeans  who  live 
for  any  length  of  time  in  these  frozen 
regions  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Eskimo  mode  of  life.  Caj)tain  Hall, 
who  spent  five  years  among  the  Innuit 
of  Repulse  Bay  and  Fury  and  Hekla 
Straits,  living  as  they  did,  says  that  he 
occasionally  ate  twenty  ]30unds  of  raw 
flesh,  and  drank  over  a quart  of  train-oil 
in  one  day,  and  enjoyed  first-rate  health 
by  this  course.  Tallow  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy,  and  ships  penetrating  those 
frozen  regions  have  to  carefully  guard  their 
stores  of  candles  and  whale  oil.  Although  the 
importation  of  liquor  is  prohibited,  the  natives 
of  Greenland  enjoy  their  grog  when  they  can  obtain 
it,  while  the  privations  that  they  will  undergo  to  j)ro- 
cure  tobacco  and  snuff  show  that  this  nicotian  weed  possesses  the 
same  charms  for  them  that  it  does  for  mankind  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Deban-ed  as  they  are  by  a rigorous  climate  from  agricultural  or 
Ijastoral  pursuits,  they  are  dependent  upon  fishing  and  hunting  fox- 
means  of  subsistence.  The  sea  supplies  them  not  only  with  an 
abundance  of  fish,  but  also  with  the  seal,  walrus,  nai-whal,  and  an 
occasional  whale ; the  land  affords  hares,  foxes,  and  j^tarmigan  in 
lai-ge  numbers,  and  rarely  a bear.  On  the  continent,  additional 
food  supplies  are  found  in  the  musk  ox  and  the  reindeer.  These 
animals  have  not  been  domesticated,  as  is  the  case  in  La2>land. 
The  dog  is  their  only  tame  animal,  and  serves  to  draw  their  sledges, 
and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  has  aix  alinxentai-y  value  as  well.  In 
hunting  and  fishing,  the  Eskimo  boat  (kayak  or  umiak,  it  is  called) 
plays  no  unimportant  pai-t.  The  first  of  these  names  is  strictly 
applicable  to  only  the  double-oared  form,  which  is  cei-tainly  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  boat-building  to  be  found  among  savage  or 
semi-civilized  people.  The  kayak  is  fi-om  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  width.  The  frame  is  con- 
structed of  light  wood,  fastened  together  with  wooden  pins  and 
thongs  of  sealskin,  and  then  the  whole  is  covei-ed  with  sealskin 
carefully  sewed  together,  so  that  only  a small  opening  is  left  on 
the  deck,  in  which  the  Eskimo  seats  himself.  This  opening  is  sur- 
rounded with  a wooden  ring  projecting  slightly  above  the  deck, 
and  Mdien  in  use,  the  Eskiixio  ties  the  bottom  of  his  jacket  around 
this  ring,  so  that  the  whole  is  nearly  watertiglit.  Then,  when  he 
turns  the  hood  of  the  jacket  ujx  over  his  head,  his  chances  of  getting 
wet  ai-e  very  slight. 

The  skill  of  these  natives  with  their  boats  is  astonishing ; they  will  ventui-e  far  out 
to  sea,  sometimes  going  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore.  One  of  their  most 


I'-IG.  70.  — Walrus  lance, 
liarpoons,  spears,  ana 
knife  of  the  Eskimo. 
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vemarkable  feats,  when  in  their  kayaks,  is  the  turning  of  a complete  somersault.  With 
a deft  stroke  of  the  oar,  the  boat  goes  over  sidewise,  is  now  bottom  uj),  and  then  the 
face  of  the  Eskimo  reappears  from  the  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  from 
which  he  went  down.  He  shakes  the  water  from  his  beard  and  accepts  the  small  bit 
of  silver  or  the  glass  of  grog  which  rewards  his  daring  feat.  The  paddle  used  has  two 
blades,  one  at  either  end,  the  edges  being  armed  with  bone  to  prevent  their  being 
rapidly  worn  away. 

The  umiak  (which,  literally  translated,  is  a ‘woman’s  boat’)  is  much  larger.  Like 
the  kayak,  it  consists  of  a wooden  frame  covered  with  sealskin,  but  it  is  large  enough 


Fig.  71.  — Kiiyak. 


to  accommodate  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  generally  rowed  by  women,  while  for  a man  to  occupy  one  of  these  boats  is  dis- 
graceful, and  only  occurs  from  dire  necessity. 

The  Innuit  weapons  are  few  in  number.  Among  them  we  may  enumerate  bows 
and  arrows,  a light  bird-spear,  lances,  javelins,  and  harpoons.  These  were  formerly 
tipped  with  bits  of  stone  or  bone,  but  in  later  years 
iron  and  copper  have  been  emjjloyed  for  this  purpose. 

In  throwing  the  spears  a light  throwing-stick  is  em- 
ployed, strikingly  suggestive  of  the  warmera,  which 
we  have  already  described  as  in  use  among  the  anti- 
podean Australians.  The  harpoons,  which  are  used 
principally  in  hunting  the  seal  and  walrus,  are  very 
ingeniously  constructed.  The  shaft,  usually  of  ash,  is 
five  or  six  feet  in  length.  The  tip,  which  is  of  walrus 
tooth,  is  fitted  ivith  a socket  which  fits  on  the  end  of 
the  shaft  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  it  to  be  readily 
detached.  To  this  head  is  attached  a piece  of  cord, 
about  tliirty  feet  in  length,  made  from  walrus  skin, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a float  made  of 
sealskin  inflated  with  air.  This  harpoon  is  thrown 
with  a throwing-stick,  and,  on  penetrating  the  game, 
the  shaft  is  detached  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  whence  it  is  easily  recovered.  The  head  of  the 
harpoon  sticks  in  the  wound,  and  the  float  retards 
the  motion  of  the  animal  until  it  is  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  when  the  hunter 
catches  up  with  it  and  kills  it  with  a lance. 

A smaller  harpoon  is  used  in  fishing  and  in  capturing  birds.  The  shaft  is  about 
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three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  tip  is  armed  with  an  ordinary  nail,  while,  lower 
down,  three  seal  ribs  are  so  fastened  that,  if  the  game  is  missed  with  the  point,  the 
body  is  caught  between  the  shaft  and  one  of  the  ribs,  much  as  in  our  familiar  fish-spears. 
Recently,  the  Eskimo  in  Greenland  have  become  possessed  of  guns,  muzzle-loaders, 
and  have  proved  themselves  good  m.arksmen.  All  these  weapons  have  their  place 
in  the  k.ayak,  or  rather  on  its  deck.  On  the  sides  of  the  hunter  are  placed  the  two  har- 
l>oons,  the  cord  is  coiled  in  front  of  him,  while  behind  .are  the  gun  and  the  float  of  the 
h.ar])Oon. 

The  Innuit  h.ave  two  kinds  of  habitations.  In  summer  they  occupy  tents  made  by 
hanging  se.alskins  over  four  poles,  much  the  s.ame  as  among  all  other  r.aces.  The  tent  is 
highest  at  the  entrance,  .and  slopes  behind  to  the  ground.  The  edge  of  the  tent  is  held 
down  by  stones,  while  all  small  openings  .are  tightly  stopped  with  moss.  The  entrance 
is  closed  with  a curt.ain  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  seal  split  open  .and  sewed  to- 
gether, which  at  the  same  time  serv^es  to  keejj  out  the  wind  and,  by  its  translucence,  to 
admit  light  to  the  interior. 

The  iglu,  or  igloo,  is  the  winter  dwelling,  which  is  occupied  from  October  to  March, 


Fig.  73.  — Section  of  an  iglu. 


or  even  May,  according  to  the  Latitude  and  the  season.  In  shajje  and  materials  they 
differ  considerably.  They  m.ay  be  long  and  quadrangular,  or  round  and  approaching 
the  conventional  beehive  in  shape.  In  the  southern  Latitudes  they  are  frequently 
built  of  turf  and  stones,  but  in  the  far  north  blocks  of  snow  or  ice  are  employed.  It 
is  to  these  latter  that  the  most  interest  attaches,  and  many  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished of  them  and  *their  method  of  construction,  the  best  being  th.at  of  Lieuten.ant 
Schw.atka.  The  most  striking  feature  is  that  those  northern  people  have  struck 
upon  the  principle  of  the  arch,  and  its  corollary  the  vault. 

The  entr.ance  is  formed  by  a narrow  tunnel  built  of  blocks  of  snow.  It  is  usu.ally 
.about  a yard  in  height,  .and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length.  The  only  way  of 
entering  is  on  all  fours,  and  one  may  consider  himself  fortunate  if,  when  half  w.ay  in, 
he  is  not  .attacked  both  in  front  and  in  the  rear  by  the  h.alf-tamed  Eskimo  dogs.  This 
tunnel-like  entrance  opens  into  the  single  room  of  this  queer  domicile,  which  usu.ally 
h.as  a di.ameter  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  Around  the  sides  runs  a broad  platfoian,  upon 
which  the  family  eat,  sit,  .and  sleep,  together  with  a number  of  young  dogs.  The  in- 
terior is  lighted  diuang  the  long  winter  nights  by  a seal-oil  Lamp,  and  the  only  means 
of  ventilation  is  through  the  snow  walls  of  the  iglu.  These  are  so  porous  that,  when 
a strong  wind  is  blowing  outside,  the  air  passing  through  makes  itself  .appreciable. 


Eskimo  family  from  the  coast  of  .Labrador.. 
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affecting  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  Still  the  air  inside  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
for,  aside  from  the  effects  of  so  many  people  and  dogs,  one  has  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  smoke  of  the  strong  Danish  tobacco  which  is  enjoyed  by  both  men  and 
women.  Though  the  temjjerature  rarely  rises 
above  freezing,  on  entering  one  finds  the  atmos- 
phere fairly  oppressive. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
iglu  varies  with  the  wealth  and  social  position  of 
its  owner.  In  some  may  be  found  various  articles, 
mirrors,  ])ictures,  etc.,  of  Eurojjean  manufacture, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  consider- 
able prosperity.  The  most  important  article  of 
household  use  is  the  stone  lamp  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  iglu,  furnishing  both  light  and 
heat.  Over  it  is  usually  suspended  the  iron  kettle, 
which  hangs  from  a straj)  of  raw  hide.  The  other 
domestic  implements  are  few,  the  knife  of  bone, 
copper,  or  iron  being  the  most  important. 

When  travelling,  every  night  the  Innuit  build 
a new  iglu,  which  differs  from  those  intended  for 
permanent  habitation  only  in  its  smaller  size.  By 
long  practice  they  have  become  very  expert  in  the 
construction  of  these  dwellings,  and  the  tempo- 
rary structui-es  are  always  nicely  and  smoothly 
finished.  Great  care  is  taken  to  select  snow  of 
just  the  right  consistency  for  the  purpose.  From 
this,  with  a long  wooden  knife,  blocks  of  the  right 
size  are  cut  out,  each  with  a convex  outer  and  a 
concave  inner  surface.  These  are  placed  in  proper 
position,  forming  a circle,  and  others  are  placed 
upon  them,  so  that  at  last  the  dome  is  completed 
by  the  insertion  of  the  last  piece  on  the  top  of  the 
iglu.  Schwatka  gives  every  detail  of  the  build- 
ing of,  an  iglu,  describing  the  method  in  which 
the  blocks  are  cut  out,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
fitted  together,  and  all  made  one  compact  whole. 

The  blocks,  instead  of  being  laid  in  regular  courses, 
are  arranged  in  a spiral,  and  always  embody  the 
principle  of  the  arch  and  the  dome.  When  the 
outer  wall  of  the  iglu  is  completed,  the  bench  on 
the  interior  is  made,  then  comes  the  construction 
of  the  tunnel-like  entrance,  and  lastly,  a sort  of 
porch  which  affords  a rude  protection  for  the 
dogs. 

Among  all  the  eastern  Innuit  the  native  dress  is  the  same,"  both  in  cut  aud  ma- 
terial. It  is  made  of  the  skin  of  seal  or  reindeer,  or  occasionally  of  that  of  birds.  In 
the  south,  woolen  and  cotton  goods  of  European  manufacture  are  common.  Both 
sexes  wear  pantaloons,  which  are  fastened  around  the  hips  with  a string.  The  upper 


Fig.  74.  ■ 


-Dress  of  an  Kskimo  woman 
from  Greenland. 
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p.art  of  the  body  is  usually  protected  by  two  dresses,  one  over  the  other,  the  outer  one 
being  provided  with  a hood  like  a monk’s  cowl,  which  is  drawn  over  the  head  when  it 
is  cold  or  wet.  Below  the  breast  this  garment  is  shaped  like  a skirt,  and  hangs  down 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  When  going  on  the  water  they  wear,  in  addition, 
waterju’oof  garments  made  of  sealskin  and  the  intestines  of  the  same  animal.  The 
feet  are  covered  with  skin  socks  or  boots,  worn  one  over  the  other  for  warmth  and 
dryness,  the  number  of  j)airs  varying  with  the  weather. 

The  only  differences  in  the  dress  of  the  two  sexes  are  that  in  that  of  the  women  a long 
point  hangs  down  behind  from  the  jacket  nearly  to  the  heels,  while  the  caps  are  wider 
and  larger,  since  they  are  used  for  carrying  the  children,  much  as  a squaw  carries  her 
papoose,  the  young  Innuit  not  being  embarrassed  with  a superabundance  of  clothing. 
The  sewing  of  the  garments  is  all  done  with  a needle  of  ivory  (from  the  walrus)  or 
bone,  with  sinews  for  thread.  Ornamentation  consists  in  ruffles  and  the  use  of  differ- 
ent-colored leather.  The  hair  is  either  braided  or  more  frequently  combed  straight 
back  and  tied  up  with  a colored  band  into  a large  bunch  on  the  vertex.  Neat  as  they 
look  when  dressed  in  their  finery,  they  are  far  from  attractive  in  their  ordinary 
clothes,  for  these  are  the  embodiments  of  dirtiness. 

A tattooing  is  in  vogue  among  the  Eskimo,  but  is  confined  to  the  face,  hands,  and 
feet  of  the  women.  The  method  is  very  different  from  that  in  the  south  seas.  The 
skin  is  ])unctured,  and  through  the  holes  is  drawn  a bit  of  sinew  blacked  with  soot, 
producing  small  black  s])ots.  No  religious  sentiment  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
operation ; but  the  mothers  fear  that,  unless  the  daughter  be  so  ornamented,  her  chances 
for  a matrimonial  alliance  will  be  exceedingly  slim. 

In  point  of  civilization  the  Eskimo,  especially  those  from  Danish  Greenland, 
stand  among  the  highest  of  the  hyperboreans.  They  are  far  from  being  savages, 
although  they  are  still  nomads  and  hunters.  They  are  largely  christianized,  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  have  acquired  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization.  Next  to 
the  Greenland  Innuit  stand  those  of  northwestern  America.  Among  the  eastern 
Eskimo,  ideas  of  morality  are  rather  lieculiar.  Except  among  the  Chi-istians,  polygamy 
is  permitted,  but  seldom  practised.  Even  moi*e  rare  is  polyandry,  yet  many  cases 
exist  where  one  woman  possesses  two  or  more  husbands.  Before  marriage,  unchastity 
is  rare ; but  after  the  celebration  of  that  rite,  there  is  more  freedom.  M.arriage  is  not 
irrevokable,  but  no  ceremony  of  divorce  exists.  When,  for  any  reason,  an  Innuk  is 
tired  of  his  wife,  he  leaves  her  for  several  days ; and  she,  taking  the  hint,  packs  up 
her  possessions,  and  betakes  herself  to  her  friends.  After  the  separation  she  usually 
behaves  herself  as  Avell  as  possible,  as  such  a course  tends  to  cast  her  quondam  hus- 
band into  disrepute.  Cliildren  are  frequently  affianced  by  their  ]iarents  when  quite 
young,  though  no  festival  or  ceremony  accompanies  the  act. 

The  children  are  nursed  until  they  are  three  or  four  years  of  age,  and  grow  up 

without  any  especial  discipline. 
They,  howevei-,  almost  invari- 
ably show  great  respect  for  their 
parents.  As  soon  as  possible  the 
father  teaches  the  son  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  goes  out  Avith  the  seal- 
catchers.  At  tAventy  he  must  make  his  OAvn  kayak  and  weapons,  and  then  he  is  ])er- 
mitted  to  marry.  The  girl  at  her  fourteenth  year  begins  to  help  her  mother  in  her 


Fig.  75.  — Section  of  a kayak. 
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domestic  duties ; after  marriage  she  goes  to  live  with  her  husband’s  parents,  and  then 
begins  a life  of  domestic  slavery.  On  her  shoulders  rest,  not  only  the  cooking  and  the 
making  of  clothes,  but  the  slaughter  of  animals  and  the  tanning  of  skins.  The  man 
only  furnishes  the  material,  and  would  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  even  drag 
the  seal  which  he  has  killed  from  the  water  to  the  iglu.  In  old  age  the  woman  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  a witch ; but  if  sus23ected  of  any  overt  act  of  witchcraft,  death  is 
the  penalty,  except  in  those  localities  whei’e  Christianity  has  obtained  foothold. 

As  they  are  a race  of  fishers  and  hunters,  the  Innuit  have  but  vague  ideas  of  prop- 
erty. Everything  except  strictly  personal  effects  — as  clothes,  weapons,  etc.  — is 
common  j^roperty.  Their  course  of  life  is  wholly  communistic.  As  a family  increases 
in  size  by  marriage,  the  various  branches  continue  to  occupy  one  iglu  (and  that  means 
one  room)  until  the  accommodations  become  too  small.  Each  portion  of  this  little 
communitj"  has  its  sejjarate  place  on  the  bench  which  sur- 
rounds the  iglu.  When  the  number  becomes  too  large,  some 
members  go  off,  build  a new  iglu,  and  form  a new  community. 

Frequently,  from  motives  of  economy,  outsiders  are  admitted 
into  these  communities,  but  only  when  acceptable  to  all  the 
members.  Very  rarely  is  there  a recognized  head ; but  usually 
each  member  has  equal  rights,  and  all  game  is  shared  equally. 

Everyone  has  a right  to  hunt  and  fish  anywhere  in  the  district. 

If  a harpooned  seal  escapes  and  is  subsequently  captured,  it 
belongs  to  him  who  first  struck  it,  if  the  harpoon  still  remains 
attached.  Whales,  walruses,  and  bears  are  common  jiroperty, 
as  their  capture  is  only  effected  by  the  assistance  of  many. 

All  work  together  for  the  common  good,  and  any  shirking  or 
laziness  is  met  with  universal  contem]3t. 

- The  Innuit  are  very  jjeaceable,  and  personal  conflicts  are 
very  rare.  In  Greenland  this  is  especially  the  case.  When 
conflicts  arise,  or  a crime  has  been  committed,  a curious  trial 
is  resorted  to.  It  is  the  custom  to  sing  the  accusation,  and 
then  the  accused  makes  his  defence  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  acclamation  or  disapprobation  of  the  multitude  is  accepted 
as  a judgment.  Among  the  continental  Eskimo  a more  quar- 
relsome disposition  is  found,  and  there  exist  old  feuds  which 
have  been  handed  down  for  generations.  A desire  for  revenge 
also  exists ; and  one  writer  tells  of  an  Eskimo  starting  on  a voyage  of  nearly  four 
hundi’ed  miles  in  order  to  avenge  the  murder  of  an  uncle. 

Sickness  is  considered  the  result  of  witchcraft,  or  the  work  of  evil  spirits,  and 
remedies  are  sought  in  charms.  In  extreme  cases,  recourse  is  had  to  a few  primitive 
remedies ; but,  owing  to  an  entire  absence  of  medicinal  products,  the  healing  art  is 
not  at  all  developed.  In  Greenland  the  dying  person  is  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and 
his  knees  are  bent.  After  death,  every  article  is  taken  from  the  iglu,  and  toward 
evening  the  body  is  buried  on  some  neighboring  hill.  Beside  the  man  is  placed  his 
boat,  tools,  and  weapons ; beside  the  woman,  her  knife,  needles,  and  workbox ; while 
with  the  child  is  placed  the  head  of  a dog,  so  that  the  dog’s  soul  may  show  the  way 
to  the  world  beyond.  On  the  continent  the  case  is  different.  With  the  approach  of 
death  all  relationships  cease,  and  the  Innuit  dies  alone,  deserted  by  all,  even  his  most 
intimate  relations,  who  carry  away  all  of  their  possessions. 


Fig.  V6.  — Bow  and  arrows 
of  Eskimo. 
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In  the  Danish  districts  the  Eskimo  are  nominally  Christians ; but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  theii'^concejjtions  of  a future  life  are  rather  hazy,  and  much  confused 
■with  the  old  pagan  ideas  which  still  exist  with  the  natives  on  the  other  shore  of 
Baffin’s  Bay.  It  is  only  these  latter  which  interest  us.  Their  religion  is  a much 
modified  pantheism.  Not  only  man,  but  every  living  creature,  jjossesses  a soul.  The 
whole  world  is  peopled  by  demons  ; but  these  in  turn  are  ruled  by  a supreme  being, 
who  forces  the  demons,  in  spite  of  their  malevolent  nature,  to  aid  the  human  race. 
This  deity  responds  to  all  calls  upon  him,  either  personally  or  through  a spirit ; but  to 
know  him  perfectly  requires  a degree  of  perfection  which  raises  one  to  the  dignity  of 
Angagok  (or  Ankut)  or  priest.  The  power  of  these  angagok  is  still  immense,  and 
they  act  as  legislators,  judges,  doctors,  and  magicians.  In  them  Peschel  recognizes 

the  Shamans  of  Northern  Asia,  to  whom  Ave  will 
recur  later  in  this  volume.  The  people  firmly 
believe  in  the  magic  art.  To  return  to  the 
deity,  Tornarsuk.  He  lives  in  an  infra-terres- 
trial region,  separated  from  both  earth  and  sea, 
which  are  supported  on  mighty  pillars.  This  re- 
gion can  be  reached  from  the  sea  and  through 
fissures  in  the  eartli’s  surface.  The  other  spiritual 
world  is  above  ours,  and  is  a repetition  of  it,  and 
can  only  be  reached  by  an  ascension  from  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  Tornarsuk  decides  to 
Avhich  of  these  worlds  the  soul  Avill  go ; and, 
contrary  to  our  theology,  the  lower  regions  are 
preferable.  There  the  climate  is  Avarm,  and 
food  is  plenty ; Avhile  the  Avorld  above  is  a re- 
gion of  ice,  the  souls  living  in  tents  on  frozen 
seas,  suffering  from  hunger,  and  jAlaying  a con- 
tinual game  in  Avhich  the  heads  of  Avalruses 
serve  as  balls,  thus  producing,  in  a way  difficult 
to  explain,  the  aurora  borealis.  The  starry  fir- 
mament above  us  is  solid,  and  rests  upon  a high 
mountain  in  the  upjAer  Avorld. 

Far  less  is  known  of  the  western  Eskimo, 
Avho  live  in  Alaska  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
British  America,  than  of  their  eastern  cousins.  This  branch  of  the  family  is  divided 
up  into  a series  of  grouj)s,  each  with  its  own  name,  but  the  Avhole  forming  an 
ethnical  unity,  strongly  marked  off  from  the  neighboring  Indian  tril)es.  These  Avestern 
Innuit  folloAV  the  coast ; and,  in  going  from  north  to  south,  twelve  distinct  tribes  are 
recognized.  First  come  the  Tsliglit  (singular  Tsliglerk)  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River ; next,  the  Kaviagmut 
(Anligmut)  on  the  Kaviak  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  Aziak  Island;  the  Mahlemut 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Norton  Sound  are  third ; fourth,  the  Unaligmut  (IJnaleet)  on 
the  shores  of  Bering  Strait;  the  Ekogmut  in  the  Yukon  Delta  come  next;  the 
sixth  are  the  Magemut  (or  Magagmut)  on  Cajie  Romanzov  ; adjoining  them,  and 
extending  to  Cape  Avinov  and  the  island  Nsnivak  come  the  Agulmut;  the  Kus- 
kAvagmut  occupy  the  shores  of  KuskokAvim  Bay ; the  Nushergngmut  ai'e  next  in 
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order,  and  are  followed  by  the  Aglegmut,  which  extend  from  Caj^e  Etolin  around  the 
shores  of  Bristol  Bay  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Aliaskan  peninsula ; tenth 
in  order  are  the  Aniagmut,  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  peninsula  just  mentioned 
and  the  Kadiak  Island.  The  Chugach  (Igmut)  are  found  on  the  Kenai  peninsula  and 
Chugash  gulf ; while  the  last  to  be  mentioned  are  the  Okeogmut  on  the  islands  in 
Bering  Strait. 

Some  of  these  tribes  are  again  divided  into  smaller  groups,  but  for  our  purposes  no 
enumeration  of  these  is  necessary.  The  termination  ‘ mut,’  so  often  repeated  in  the 
foregoing  catalogue,  is  a plural  suffix  which,  added  to  the  name  of  any  locality,  forms 
the  name  of  the  people  dwelling  there.  Since  the  termination  is  plural,  it  is  a mistake 
to  say  Aglegmuts.  The  singular  is  ‘ mu.’ 

The  best  authorities  now  agree  that  the  eastern  Eskimo  and  these  western  tribes 
are  closely  related  ; and  in  fact  it  has  been  shown  by  Maurer  that  the  Innuit  entered 
Greenland  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  western  type  is  slightly  taller,  but  in  shape 
of  skull,  in  habits,  dress,  etc.,  they  closely  resemble  each  other ; and  in  fact  the  mon- 
otonous tunes  of  the  native  of  Greenland  are  repeated  upon  the  shores  of  Bering 
Strait. 

The  western  brother  has,  in  reality,  much  the  easier  time.  The  rivers  of  the  in- 
terior are  abundantly  wooded,  affording  him  a supply  for  the  manufacture  of  his 
various  implements,  while  traders  and  fragments  of  wi'ecks  furnish  him  with  iron 
sufficient  for  his  needs. 

Among  the  northern  tribes,  especially  those  from  Norton  Sound  to  the  Mackenzie  ^ 
River,  the  practice  of  piercing  the  lips  and  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  common.  With 
some  the  cheek  near  the  corners  of  the  mouth  is  thus  disfigured,  with  others  it  is  the 
lower  lip,  and  in  the  opening  is  placed  a bit  of  bone,  wood,  or  stone.  The  result  is 
far  from  pleasing  to  civilized  peo2ile.  In  morals  they  are  very  much  like  the  Innuit ; 
they  have  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  vices.  Polyandry  is  rather  common ; and 
marriage,  if  that  name  can  be  apjdied  to  the  relationshij)  that  exists,  often  takes  place 
between  very  near  relatives,  even  between  brothers  and  sisters. 

Many  Innuit  are  nominally  Christians  aifd  members  of  the  Greek  church ; but 
their  knowledge  of  religion  scarcely  goes  beyond  the  making  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Though  for  many  years  the  Russians  tried  their  best  to  convert  them,  they 
still  cling  to  their  old  ideas  and  to  their  belief  in  good  and  bad  spirits.  Religioixs 
feasts  were  given  in  their  honor,  at  which  the  poor  and  the  women  were  not  allowed 
to  be  present,  except  in  rare  instances.  At  these  feasts  the  religious  element  mani- 
fested itself  in  dramatic  masquerades. 

Later  travelers  have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  two  first  tribes  on  our 
list,  the  Mahlemut  and  the  Kaviagrnut.  They  mingle  freely  with  each  other,  and,  in 
fact,  some  regard  them  as  but  a single  tribe,  although  they  speak  distinct  dialects. 
The  outer  garment  of  the  former  is  of  fur,  cut  like  a shirt,  with  long  sleeves  and  a hood. 
The  breeches,  socks,  and  boots  are  also  made  of  the  same  material.  The  Mahlemut 
live  in  underground  abodes,  of  which  only  the  roof  is  above  the  surface,  and  to  which 
entrance  is  obtained  by  creejnng  on  the  knees  through  a small  tunnel.  An  opening  in 
the  roof  serves  for  ventilation  and  for  the  exit  of  the  smoke.  Close  to  each  of  these 
dwellings  is  a scaffolding  of  poles,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a small  cage  in  which  the 
provisions  are  kept.  Besides  their  habitations,  the  Mahlemut  construct,  or  rather 
excavate,  larger  rooms  which  serve  for  meetings  and  balls.  The  balls  take  place  only 
in  Avinter.  The  ‘ ball  room  ’ is  dimly  lighted  by  oil  lamjAS.  EA^ery  family  contributes  food 
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according  to  its  means.  First  comes  a feast,  and  then,  strengthened  by  this,  the  dance, 
■which  consists  in  a p.antomimic  rejaresent.ation  of  the  motion  of  birds  .and  beasts, 
begins. 

One  of  the  officers  in  the  Russian  service,  Lieut.  Sagoskin,  once  h.ad  .an  opijortunity 
of  -witnessing  a pecnli.ar  ceremony  among  tliem.  This  was  the  “ sinking  bladders  in 

the  sea.”  This  takes  place  on  New 
Year’s  d.ay.  About  a hundred  blad- 
ders .are  hung  on  lines  of  w.alrus  skin 
in  the  front  of  the  kasine,  or  winter 
house.  The  bladders  can  only  be 
taken  from  such  animals  as  have  been 
killed  with  an  arrow,  and  are  decor- 
ated with  all  kinds  of  f.antastic  fig- 
ures. On  one  side  of  them  hangs  an 
owl  with  a human  head  and  a sea  gull 
carved  from  wood ; on  the  other  .are 
two  white  grouse.  Strings  properly 
arranged  pass  over  a cross  beam,  and, 
upon  pulling  them,  the  owl  flaps  its 
wings  and  turns  its  head,  the  gull 
strikes  its  iron  beak  against  the 
ground,  as  if  catching  fish,  while  the 
grouse  run  toward  each  other.  In 
front  of  the  kasine  is  a pit  serving 
as  a firejjlace,  and  just  in  adv.ance  of 
this  is  a post  about  six  feet  in  length 

Fig.  78.  — Bone  tool  for  the  inaimfaetme  of  arrows,  and  pieces  wraoned  with  dried  ffraSS  Men  and 
of  obsidian.  ^ ° * 

women  are  decked  in  their  best 
clothes,  the  former  we.aring  a kind  of  light  shoes  which  are  only  used  on  holidays. 
Tlie  d.ance  lasts  all  day  long ; and  after  it  is  over,  one  of  the  men  pulls  some  grass 
from  the  post,  burns  it,  and  fumigates  the  birds  and  the  bladders  with  the  smoke. 
The  post  is  then  set  aside.  This  ceremony  is  in  honor  of  the  Mahlemut  sea-sjnrit 
Juggak,  but  the  natives  coidd  (or  would)  give  no  explanation  of  its  meaning,  but  said 
that  it  had  been  their  custom  for  m.any  years. 


The  Aleutian  Islanders.  * 

The  desert,  treeless  group  of  islands  extending  in  semicircle  from  the  Aliaskan  pen- 
insula, and  sejiar.ating  Bering’s  Sea  from  the  great  Pacific,  is  the  home  of  our  second 
group  of  hyperboreans.  These  are  the  Aleuts,  for  whom  ive  have  adopted  the  Russian 
name,  possibly  a derivation  of  the  Chukchee  word  ilna,  an  island.  The  natives  of  the 
different  islands  have  their  own  names : thus,  those  of  Un.aliaska  .are  called  Kag.at.aya 
Koung’ns,  or  men  from  the  east,  those  of  Andreanov  Islands,  Namigun,  or  western 
jicople.  The  numbers  of  individuals  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  certainty,  but  it  is 
prob.ably  between  the  two  extremes,  four  and  ten  thousand.  The  sm.aller  number, 
perhaps,  will  include  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Isl.ands,  while  the  Larger  would 
take  in  .all  living  on  the  Aliaskan  peninsula  and  the  shores  of  Norton  B.ay. 

In  extern.al  appearance  the  Aleuts  are  very  like  their  neighbors,  the  western  Innuit, 
and,  in  fact,  some  travellers  do  not  find  any  differences  between  them.  Langsdorff, 
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for  instance,  who  lias  visited  this  region,  and  studied  its  inhabitants  pretty  thoroughly, 
calls  the  Aniagmut  unquestionable  Aleuts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians,  who  for 
so  many  years  controlled  this  region,  claimed  that  the  Chugaches  were  Aleuts,  and 
with  so  much  force  and  pertinacity  that  the  members  of  the  former  tribe  adopted  the 
latter  name.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  possible  if  both  did  not  possess  many 
physical  and  intellectual  qualities  in  common.  The  linguistic  side  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  studied  in  its  details  to  give  a clear  and  unequivocal  decision  as  to  the 
relationships  existing  between  the  Aleuts  and  the  other  hypei-boreans.  Peschel,  the 
eminent  anthropologist,  says  that  the  tribes  now  under  discussion  are  really  of  Mongo- 
lian descent,  and  are  (in  language)  related  to  the  Eskimo  only  by  a number  of  similar 
words,  doubtless  derived  through  contact  and  intercourse.  In  regard  to  the  Aleutian 
language,  Friedrich  Muller,  the  Austrian  philologist,  says : “ In  external  characters  and 
the  rich  development  of  word-foi’ms,  the  Aleutian  tongue  reminds  me  of  the  Turkish 
Tartar  idioms  and  the  languages  of  the  Ural ; bixt  the  vocal  harmony  of  these  latter 
is  lacking  in  the  Aleut.  Words  are  formed  by  suffixes,  and  the  ruling  principle  is 
agglutination.  Nouns  and  verbs  are  rather  richly  developed.  The  absence  of  certain 
subject  or  object  cases  is  remarkable,  but  predicate  and  attribute  are  entirely  sepa- 
rated. The  verb  is  the  richest  part  of  the  language,  and  in  many  cases  equals  the 
highly-develoiJed  Turkish.” 

The  Aleuts  can  be  divided  into  two  groups : the  Atka,  or  Atcha,  originally  occur- 
ring in  the  western,  and  the  Unalaskans  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago. 
These  races,  however,  have  become  much  mixed,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with 
the  Russians ; and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  admixture  that  they  appear,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  superior  to  the  Eskimo,  though  they  have  a general  resem- 
blance to  them. 

, The  Aleuts  are  middle  sized,  or  I’ather  small,  but  well  proportioned,  although  the 
legs  are  frequently  so  crooked,  at  least  in  the  men,  as  to  give  them  a waddling  gait. 
They  are  strong  and  broad-shouldered ; and,  notwithstanding  their  hard  work,  they 
have  small  and  well-formed  hands  and  feet.  In  color  they  are  a dark,  yellowish  brown, 
with  black,  apparently  obliquely-placed  eyes,  black  and  stiff,  but  not  coarse  hair,  a 
scanty  beard,  and  projecting  cheek-bones.  These  characters  remind  one  strongly  of 
the  Mongolian  type. 

The  dress,  dwellings,  and  style  of  life  are  now,  to  a certain  extent,  modified  by 
contact  with  the  Russians ; and  from  the  same  people  the  Aleuts  have  received  an 
inkling  of  the  Christian  rejigion,  as  manifested  in  the  Greek  church.  A Greek  apostle, 
Innocenz  Veniaminoff  by  name,  was  the  means  of  convei’ting  large  numbers  of  them, 
at  least  in  form ; and  the  same  person  established  schools  among  them.  Many  of  the 
older  people  read  and  speak  the  Russian  language  fluently ; but  since  the  cession  of 
Alaska  to  the  United  States,  in  1867,  the  English  tongue  has  begun  to  supplant  that 
of  the  Slav.  Since  the  death  of  Veniaminoff,  a considerable  retrogression  in  their 
condition  has  occurred ; and  the  change  in  ownership  of  their  country  has  not  im- 
proved matters. 

These  fifteen  hundred  people  depend  on  the  seals  and  sea  otters  for  their  daily  food. 
Under  Russian  control  they  were  forced  to  depend  on  primitive  weapons  for  the  cap- 
ture of  these  animals ; but  now  they  are  allowed  the  use  of  guns,  and  the  result  will 
doubtless  be  that  this  source  of  supply  will  soon  disapjxear.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  Aleuts  is  hunting  and  fishing  for  whales,  seal,  sea  otter,  and  walrus.  The  seal 
is  the  most  important  of  these,  and  without  it  they  could  scarcely  exist.  From  its  skin 
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they  make  their  clothes,  carjaets,  shoes,  etc.,  and  the  canoe  which  carries  the  hunter  or 
fisherman  out  to  sea  is  made  of  a framework  of  wood  covered  by  the  skins  of  the  seal 
or  walrus.  The  flesh  is  employed  as  food,  while  the  fat  has  a value  as  an  article  of 
diet  and  also  as  a means  of  obtaining  heat  and  light.  From  the  skin  of  the  throat 
they  make  water-tight  boots,  and  the  stomach  is  converted  into  a substitute  for  bottles 
and  jugs  which  is  used  for  holding  all  sorts  of  liquids.  The  intestines  are  converted 
into  Avaterproof  garments,  or  used  in  the  place  of  glass  for  window-panes.  Thus  every 
part  is  utilized,  even  the  bristles  playing  a part  in  personal  adornment.  This  descrip- 
tion at  once  recalls  the  similar  dependence  of  the  Eskimo  ujjon  the  same  animal,  and, 
as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  the  same  is  true  of  other  northern  peoples.  With  the 
Aleuts  and  the  Eskimo,  the  seal  occuj)ies  the  place  of  the  cocoanut  palm  in  the  tropics. 

It  is  from  necessity  that  these  people  have  been  compelled  to  utilize  every  portion 
of  these  animals,  and  their  dependence  uijon  them  has  had  a powerful  influence  u])on 
every  part  of  their  life.  These  Sea-Cossacks,  as  they  have  been  aptly  termed,  only 
begin  to  live  when  in  their  boats  in  tlie  pursuit  of  game.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  sea, 
the  Aleuts  of  Unalaska  and  the  Fox  Islands  are  the  superiors  of  the  natives  of  the  other 
parts.  They  construct  their  single-seated  boats  (bidarka,  they  call  them)  in  the  most 
ingenious  manner,  and  handle  them  Avith  great  skill,  looking  down  upon  the  more 
clumsy  naval  architecture  of  the  Avestern  Aleuts  of  the  Rat  Islands.  The  one-seated 
bidarkas  are  remarkable  for  their  lightness  and  SAviftness.  Tavo-  and  three-seated  boats 
are  not  common,  and  have  only  been  introduced  since  contact  Avith  the  Russians.  In 
construction  the  bidarkas  are  much  like  the  kayaks  of  the  Eskimo.  Each  has  its  well, 
in  Avhich  the  OAvner  seats  himself,  Avhile  on  the  u])per  surface  are  arranged  the  spears, 
etc.,  used  in  hunting  and  fishing.  Besides  these  light  boats  of  the  chase,  they  have 
family  boats  (bidarras)  AA’hich  are  like  the  others  in  shape,  material,  and  construction, 
except  that  they  have  accommodations  for  more  j^assengers.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Eskimo,  these  are  used  largely  by  the  Avomen,  tlie  men  — at  least  in  some  localities  — 
considering  it  beneath  them  to  use  them. 

Another  point  of  similarity  betAveeu  the  eastern  and  Avestern  hyperboreans  is  found 
in  the  laAvs  relating  to  hunting.  The  sjAears  are  jAointed  with  trachyte,  or  obsidian, 
marked  Avith  the  sign  or  totem  of  the  community  to  Avhich  the  OAvner  belongs.  If  a 
Avhale  is  killed  by  a hunter,  and  afterwards  drifts  ashore,  the  property  is  immediately 
recognized,  and  divided  among  those  to  Avhom  it  belongs.  The  dress  is  also  similar  to 
that  of  the  Eskimo.  The  priiicipal  garment  is  much  like  a shirt  Avith  long  sleeves,  and 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  seal  or  of  sea  birds.  Over  this  is  Avorn,  when  on  the  Avater,  a 
waterproof  garment  made  of  the  intestines  of  the  seal,  and  furnished  with  a hood  which 
can  be  draAvn  over  the  head.  The  hat,  or  headdress,  is  highly  original,  and  is  to  be 
compared  to  nothing  else.  It  is  composed  of  birch-bark,  painted  Avhite,  green,  red, 
and  black,  and  projects  far  fonvard  to  shade  the  eyes.  As  ornaments,  it  bears  Avooden 
figures  of  birds  and  other  trinkets,  while  from  the  back  jiroject  sea-lion  bristles,  which 
are  bent  forAvard  and  strung  Avith  glass  beads,  sometimes  more  numerous  than  are 
shoAvn  in  the  figure. 

The  villages  of  the  Aleuts,  Avhich  usually  consist  of  tAventy  or  thirty  dAvellings,  are 
]flaced  upon  a side-hill,  giving  a AueAv  of  the  sea,  but  protected  against  the  north  Avind. 
To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cold  of  winter,  the  dAvellings  are  built  by  digging  a 
large  hole  in  the  ground,  and  raising  around  the  edge  a slight  Avail  of  turf.  Across 
this  are  laid  timbers  of  driftAVOod,  and  then  the  roof  of  turf  is  laid  on.  Around  the 
edges  of  the  Avails  of  turf  are  the  small  Avindows,  across  Avhich  the  thin  intestines  of 
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the  seal  are  stretched,  which  at  the  same  time  serve  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and,  by  their 
translucence,  to  admit  the  light.  The  grass  soon  grows  over  the  roofs,  and  a village 
seems  composed  of  graves,  rather  than  of  human  habitations.  Contact  with  civilized 
people  seems  to  have  affected  the  character  of  the  dwellings  less  than  anything  else. 
Inside,  the  aiTangement  is  much  the  same  in  all.  Usually  the  s])ace  is  divided  into 
two  rooms.  The  first  is  the  kitchen,  with  its  place  for  the  fire,  and  over  it  a hole  in 
the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  other  serves  as  a bedroom,  and  benches 
arranged  around  the  walls  serve  for  beds  and  chairs.  The  other  furniture  consists  of 
a four-legged  table  and  a few  earthen  dishes,  procured  by  barter  from  the  traders. 
The  smell  which  pervades  the  whole  dwelling  is  indescribable,  for  the  Aleuts  are  none 
too  cleanly  in  their  habits. 


Fig.  79. —Aleut  hat. 


About  a dozen  years  ago’  Mr.  W.  H.  Dali,  who  spent  a long  time  in  Alaska,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  a large  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  people,  discovered  the  remains  of 
some  prehistoric  villages,  from  which  we  learn  something  of  the  life  of  the  Aleuts 
before  the  advent  of  the  Russians.  The  old  houses  were  like  those  of  to-day,  but 
the  objects  of  daily  use  were  much  different.  He  found  lamps,  still  containing  oil, 
spoons  of  bone,  stone  knives,  buttons,  etc.,  and  numerous  mummies.  Especially 
interesting  were  two  ornaments  for  the  lips,  found  with  a skeleton  of  a woman.  These 
were  exactly  like  those  now  in  use  among  the  Eskimo.  The  custom  of  piercing  the 
lips  was  still  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  early  Russian  explorers,  but  has  long  been 
extinct.  Dali  also  found  a number  of  wooden  masks,  some  of  considerable  size, 
painted  in  different  colors,  and  decorated  with  feathers  and  tufts  of  hair.  These  are 
no  longer  used,  but  they  are  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  similar  objects 
occur  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
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In  character,  the  Aleuts  are  described  as  good-natured,  pleasant,  and  docile.  When 
angered  they  lose  control  of  themselves,  and  become  cruel,  and  indifferent  to  any 
danger.  One  of  the  Russian  observers  writes  of  them  in  flattering  terms.  He  says 
that  they  are  brave  and  honest.  Theft  is  unknown  among  them,  and  that  not  only 
their  own  property,  but  that  of  strangers,  may  be  exposed  without  danger  of  loss. 
Murder  is  unknown.  The  Aleuts  are  not  mendacious;  on  the  other  hand  they  will  not 
tell  a lie  even  to  escape  death.  They  do  not  know  what  fear  is,  and  regard  it  as 
demeaning  to  express  astonishment.  The  ruling  principle  seems  to  be  nil  admirari. 
Nothing  can  delight,  nothing  make  a 25i’ofouud  impression  ujjon  them.  Still  they 
have  a warm  affection  for  their  families.  To  these  may  also  be  added  the  virtue  of 
hosj;)itality. 

The  picture,  however,  has  a darker  side,  although,  on  the  whole,  the  morals  have 
much  improved  since  the  advent  of  Christianity.  Polyandry  no  longer  exists,  the 
abuses  of  slavery  and  the  old  funeral  customs  have  passed  away.  To-day  the  love  of 
liquor  is  their  greatest  curse  ; they  are  also  fond  of  tobacco,  esjjecially  in  the  form  of 
snuff,  and  will  go  to  almost  any  extreme  to  obtain  these  commodities. 

Though  somewhat  stupid,  they  take  great  interest  in  those  elements  of  education, 
reading  and  writing,  and  show  special  a]3titude  for  handicraft,  learning  the  details  of 
a trade  in  a short  time.  They  now  have  their  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths, and  painters,  all  of  native  blood.  They  have  a good  sense  of  proj^ortion,  and 
hence  their  carvings  of  wood  and  walrus  ivory,  and  their  embroideries,  are  to  be  enu- 
merated as  works  of  art.  In  dejjicting  the  forms  of  whales,  usually  a difficult  task, 
they  arrive  at  a fair  degree  of  accuracy.  While  a practical  people,  they  still  have 
their  stock  of  legends,  myths,  and  ballads,  among  which  is  one  relating  the  story  of  a 
great  flood  which  destroyed  their  forefathers  on  account  of  their  vices.  Most  of  the 
legends  relate  to  the  sea,  but  they  have  a number  of  erotic  songs  which  in  most  cases 
show  a certain  cynicism  and  a very  2ii’imitive  idea  of  love.  Some  of  these  songs  have 
elements  of  poetic  beauty,  and  occasionally  one  is  heard  which  contains  far  more  sen- 
timent than  would  be  expected. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  term  “ Indian  ” is  an  unfortunate  legacy  of  those  days  when  America  was 
discovered,  and  believed  to  be  a part  of  the  Asiatic  Indies,  but  it  is  now  so  well 
settled  iqion  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  greater  2)art  of  our  continent  that  no 
amount  of  correction  will  ever  do  away  with  it.  In  another  way  it  has  done  harm ; 
for  it  has  been  applied  to  every  tribe  indiscriminately,  and  has  had,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  the  effect  of  checking  investigations  regarding  the  ethnic  unity  of  the 
various  tribes.  Connected  with  the  word  are  always  associated  certain  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  an  Indian,  and  a certain  type  is  constructed  to  which  all  are  expected  to 
conform.  The  result  has  been  to  include  all  in  a common  grou2>,  and  only  within  the 
last  few  years  have  systematic  efforts  been  made  to  untangle  the  various  threads  of 
interrelationshi2),  and  to  formulate  a classification  of  the  various  tribes.  These  studies 
are  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  the  results  that  they  have  23i'oduced  are  still  insuflicient  to 
enable  us,  in  a work  of  this  character,  to  follow  other  than  a geogra2)hical  arrangement. 
Still  we  know  enough  to  be  sure  that  a geogra2>hical  arrangement  brings  tribes  into 
close  contact,  the  members  of  which  are  as  different  as  an  Euro2)ean  and  a Turk.  But 
while  everyone  is  aware  that  a Turk,  even  if  he  live  in  Euro2)ean  Turkey,  is  greatly 
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clift’event  from  the  members  of  the  Aryan  race,  our  word  Indian  is  applied  to  all  the 
American  aborigines,  ii-respective  of  any  community  of  descent. 

Besides  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  tribes  to-day, 
tliere  is  another  which  has  also  tended  to  confuse  the  student  of  American  ethnology. 
In  the  past,  as  within  the  historical  period,  tribes  have  migrated  from  one  part  of  the 
continent  to  another,  and  have  become  amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions,  producing  strange  mixtures.  The  extent  of  these  migrations,  though  known 
to  the  few,  is  not  realized  by  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject.  These  migra- 
tions would  tend  to  bring  the  most  remote  tribes  into  proximity,  intermarriages  would 
occur,  and  the  result  would  be  a mixed  race,  liable  at  a later  date  to  be  still  further 
modified  from  a repetition  of  the  same  circumstances. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  the  characteristics  of  the  Indians,  but 
without  much  success.  Hair,  color,  shape  of  skull,  prominence  of  the  malar  bones, 
are  all  uncertain;  that  of  color  most  of  all.  We  often  hear  of  the  red  men  and  the 
copper-colored  Indian,  but  when,  with  soap  and  water,  we  remove  the  crust  of  dirt 
from  the  faces  of  these  people,  Ave  find,  not  a copper  color  uniform  in  all,  but  any  num- 
ber of  shades  varying  from  light  or  nearly  white,  to  that  of  a mulatto.  Other  charac- 
ters A’ary  in  the  same  way. 

The  Indians  are  usually  regai-ded  as  on  the  road  to  extinction,  and  indeed  some 
tribes  have  entirely  passed  away.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best  authorities 
state  that  there  are  to-day  as  many,  if  not  more,  of  the  aborigines  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  than  at  the  time  when  the  continent  was  discovered.  The  advent 
of  the  Euroj^ean  has  driven  them  west  from  their  former  locations,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  largely  put  a stojj  to  their  wars  among  themselves,  decreased  their  sickness, 
and  during  later  years,  by  25lacing  them  on  reservations  and  making  aj:>]>ropriations  for 
their  suj^poi’t,  the  famines  which  in  times  ]>ast  made  such  inroads  on  their  numbers 
have  been  prevented. 


The  Tribes  of  the  Northwest. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Eskimo  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  America  are  the 
so-called  Kenai  or  Kinai,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Thnaina,  a word  meaning  men. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  twenty-five  thousand,  divided  among  several  tribes 
scattered  through  the  interior  of  Alaska,  and  reaching  to  the  ujiper  valley  of  the 
Yukon,  and  south  to  Cook’s  Sound.  Each  of  these  tribes  has  its  name,  but  with  these 
and  the  regions  inhabited  by  each  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  further  than  to 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  better  known.  Regarding  these,  tribes,  much  has  still  to  be 
learned  of  their  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  language,  social  and  religious  con- 
dition, etc.  Each  of  the  tribes  has  a distinct  dialect,  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
neighboring  Aleuts  and  Innuit.  The  Kenai  are  a branch  of  the  Tinneh  stock,  which 
Ave  shall  return  to  later  on  in  connection  with  the  Athabascans,  the  Comanchees,  etc. 
Their  division  is  mentioned  here  from  geographical  reasons. 

In  character  they  are  described  as  much  more  courageous,  warlike,  and  revengeful 
than  the  Aleuts,  but  of  late  they  have  lived  in  a peaceful  manner.  In  times  past  they 
frequently  made  considerable  trouble  for  the  Russians,  and  were  charged  with  com- 
mitting several  murders.  One  tribe  has  been  accused  of  cannibalism. 

Bancroft  describes  them  as  a fine,  manly  race.  The  younger  women  are  said  to  be 
tolerably  good  looking  Avhen  young ; but  youth  Avith  them  lasts  but  a short  time.  The 
boys  at  the  age  of  ten  begin  their  training  in  the  arts  of  the  chase,  Avhile  the  girls  are 
VOL.  VI.  — 9 
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usually  married  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  dwellings  of  the  Ingalik  (a  tribe  on 
the  lower  Yukon)  are  like  those  of  the  Aleuts  in  being  underground,  but  the  method 
of  construction  is  different.  The  entrance  is  covered  with  a square  wooden  structure 
with  a door  on  one  side;  from  this  a perpendicular  shaft,  six  or  seven  feet  in  dej)th, 
leads  to  a horizontal  tunnel,  through  which  one  ci’eeps  on  hands  and  knees  to  reach 
the  dwelling-room.  This  is  simjjly  a large  hole  in  the  earth,  roofed  over  with  timbers 
covered  with  turf,  a hole  being  left  in  the  centre  for  the  escajje  of  the  smoke.  The  con- 
dition of  one  of  these  interiors  is  better  imagined  than  described,  for,  like  many 
other  northern  people,  cleanliness  is  not  regarded  as  a virtue.  At  night  the  embers  of 
the  fire  are  thrown  out  through  the  smoke-hole,  and  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs 
go  to  sleep.  Besides  the  smell  emanating  from  their  bodies,  the  air  is  still  further 
vitiated  by  the  more  or  less  decomposed  fiesh  or  fish  which  serves  as  food,  by  the  skin 
garments,  and  by  the  remaining  smoke  of  the  fire. 

In  dress,  the  Koyukun  of  the  Yukon  peninsula  are  peculiar  and  can  at  once  be 
recognized  from  Eskimo  or  Aleut.  The  i^rincqjal  garment  is  a double-tailed  coat ; 
one  tail  hanging  down  in  front,  the  other  behind.  The  effect  of  this  is  much  as  if  one 


Fig.  80.  — Section  of  an  Ingalik  topek. 


should  put  on  an  ordinary  dress  coat  in  the  normal  manner,  and  then,  over  this,  another 
Avith  the  back  across  the  breast,  and  then  button  it  up  behind.  The  dress  of  the 
women  lacks  the  long  tails,  but  the  fair  sex  ornament  themselves  by  piercing  the  sep- 
tum of  the  nose  and  thrusting  through  the  opening  a tooth-shell  {iJentalium). 
Further  up  the  Yukon,  the  custom  changes,  and  only  the  men  adorn  themselves  in  this 
manner.  In  the  spring,  to  protect  the  eyes  against  the  combined  effects  of  snow  and 
sun,  they  Avear  Avooden  goggles,  Avith  a narroAV  slit  to  admit  the  light,  and  fastened 
to  the  head  by  means  of  strings.  SnoAV-shoes  made  of  birch,  rounded  and  turned  up 
in  front,  but  pointed  behind,  are  Avorn. 

The  Kenai  support  themselves  jiartly  by  the  chase  and  partly  by  fishing.  In  the 
Avinter  they  fish  through  the  ice.  As  soon  as  the  rivers  are  frozen  they  cut  holes  iu 
the  ice  and  drive  long  stakes  doAAoi  to  the  bottom,  and  around  each  is  put  a barrel- 
shaped Avicker  basket.  Leaders  of  Avickerwork  direct  the  fish  to  these  baskets,  each  of 
Avhich  has  a funnel-shaped  entrance.  Every  day  the  basket  is  raised  and  is  usually 
found  to  contain  a number  of  fish.  Great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  Avater  open  around 
the  poles.  The  Kenai  are  apjiarently  less  fond  of  liquor  than  are  most  savage  races, 
but  they  are  intemperate  users  of  snuff  and  tobacco. 
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Schiefnei-,  a Russian,  has  told  us  something  of  their  religious  life  and  ideas.  They 
people  nature  with  numerous  S2)irits;  they  have  mermaids  and  mermen,  light-com- 
])lexioned  and  flaxen-haired  spirits,  much  like  the  German  nixies  and  hobgoblins  (Tgili- 
tenai),  whose  leader,  Kluesh,  plays  a most  important  role,  for  to  him  are  reported  all  their 
actions.  On  this  account  every  act  and  every  word,  when  in  the  territories  where  he 
is  su])j)osed  to  dwell,  are  modified  to  jilease  him.  He  does  not  like  the  customary 
language,  and  hence  certain  things  are  called  by  other  names.  At  death  a Kenai 
separates  into  three  parts.  The  spirit  passes  into  the  air,  and  the  body  remains  on 
the  earth,  but  the  third,  the  shadow,  goes  to  an  underground  realm,  where,  with  the 
shades  of  others,  it  continues  to  dwell.  In  sympathy  with  this  belief,  they  have  their 
medicine  men,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  combine  the  oflices  of  j)hysician  and  priest. 
Each  one  of  these  medicine  men  has  his  own  songs  and  incantations,  and  dares  not  to 
use  those  of  another.  After  this  religious  artist  has  tricked  himself  out  in  his  finely, 
jiainted  his  face  and  put  on  an  ermine  skin,  he  places  a mask  over  his  face  and  walks 
around  the  fire,  and  those  present  re]ieat  his  words  in  chorus.  After  he  has  finished  a 
song,  he  begins  a second,  then  a third,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  case.  In 
these  songs  he  describes  what  he  sees,  and  tells  about  his  intercourse  with  the  s])irits 
who  serve  him,  a jiroceeding  paralleled  by  the  ojierations  of  clairvoyants  in  civilized 
communities.  The  medicine  man  is  called  to  both  the  sick  and  the  dead.  The  first 
he  is  expected  to  restore  to  health,  and  Whymper  has  described  the  incantations  used. 
A group  of  Indians  surrounded  the  j)atient,  and  in  their  midst  was  a low  fire.  They 
sang  a subdued  song,  ivhich  accompanied  the  complicated  motions  of  the  medicine 
man,  which  cannot  easily  be  described.  After  many  circlings  and  contortions,  he 
ap^ieared  to  draw  the  bad  spirit  out  of  the  sick  man,  fight  with  it,  and  throw  it  into 
the  fire.  Then  he  ran  away  with  simulated  feai',  and,  returning,  again  got  one  of  the 
demons  in  his  power,  and  then  gesticulated  and  groaned  until  he  frothed  at  the  mouth. 
All  this  time  he  kept  up  his  song,  which  accorded  well  with  the  chorus.  As  the  end 
drew  near,  the  song  became  louder  and  quicker,  and  at  last  the  sick  man  was  relieved 
of  his  demon,  and  the  magician  hobbled  from  the  scene. 

If  the  incantations  should  jn-ove  of  no  avail,  and  the  sick  man  die,  the  services  of 
the  medicine  man  are  again  required  to  see  that  the  shadow  does  not  go  astray. 
There  are  two  underground  heavens  or  regions  of  shades,  one  for  the  dogs,  the  wicked, 
and  the  inhospitable,  the  other  for  the  good  and  u])right.  Occasionally  it  happens 
that  a shade  who  has  lived  an  upright  life  gets  started  wrong,  and  goes  off  on  the  path 
leading  to  the  dogs’  hereafter,  and  the  spirits  of  the  medicine  man  must  follow  him, 
bring  him  back,  and  start  him  on  the  proper  course. 

Extending  along  down  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  the  region  occupied  by  the 
Kenai  to  California,  and  reaching  back  a varying  distance  into  the  interior,  are  a 
number  of  tribes  which  have  resisted  all  attempts  at  classification,  though  certain 
relationships  have  been  observed  among  them.  First  in  order  comes  the  small  trilje 
of  Yakutat,  which  occu2)ies  the  coast  between  Mt.  St.  Elias  and  Mt.  Fairweather. 
One  authority  tliinks  them  allied  by  their  language  to  the  Thlinkit,  who  follow  the 
coast  dowm  from  Mt.  Fairweather  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  name  Thlinkit, 
like  that  of  many  other  savage  tribes,  means  men;  but  this  race  exhibits  a certain  feel-^ 
ing  of  siqieriority,  for  it  employs,  to  designate  its  members,  the  name  Thlinkit-Anta- 
quan,  meaning  the  men  of  the  universe.  In  many  works  this  race  is  known  as  the 
Koloshes,  a term  jirobably  derived  from  the  Russian,  and  alluding  to  the  practice  of 
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jiiercing  the  lips  and  inserting  in  them  a plug.  The  members  of  the  Thlinkit  are 
apparently  diminishing;  in  1840  they  were  estimated  at  twenty-live  thousand,  but  in 
1875  it  was  thought  that  they  did  not  number  more  than  twelve  thousand.  As  both  of 
these  numbers  are  mere  guesses,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  passing  away  as  rapidly 
as  the  figures  mentioned  would  indicate.  The  Thlinkit  are  of  course  divided  up  into 
numerous  groups,  each  taking  its  name  from  the  place  in  which  it  dwells.  Some  of 
these  names,  with  their  transliteration  into  the  Russian  and  then  back  into  Roman 
characters,  are  puzzles  in  jjronunciation,  as  the  spelling  Schitkhakhoan  and  Tschischl- 
khathkhoan  shows.  These  many  smaller  divisions  may  be  arranged  under  two  prin- 
cipal tribes,  — the  Stakinkwan  or  Stickeenkoan,  and  the  Sitkakwan  ; the  one  occu2)ying 
the  country  around  the  mouth  of  the  Stickeen  River,  the  othei’  Sitka  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Another  classification  divides  them  into  the  raven  and  wolf  races.  They 
possess  a myth  about  two  gods,  who,  in  the  beginnings  of  time,  created  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  and  that  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  these  two 

divinities.  Each  of  these  races 
is  again  divided  into  different 
families  or  stocks,  each  taking  its 
name  from  some  animal,  as  the 
bear,  eagle,  etc.  Each  family 
wears  a representation  or  easily 
recognizable  part  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  receives  its  name. 
This  symbol  figures  on  the  huts 
of  the  chiefs,  on  boats,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  and  at  the  various 
feasts  and  ceremonies  many  dress 
and  try  to  conduct  themselves 
like  the  animal  from  which  the 
family  derives  its  name. 

This  assumed  connection  be- 
tween tribes  of  savages  and  some 
of  the  animals  of  the  country 
which  they  inhabit  is  common  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes  a plant 
or  other  object  is  taken  as  the  insignia,  but  usually  the  animal  kingdom  furnishes  it. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  North  America,  and  the  name  of  the  animal  is  used  to 
designate  each  of  the  various  clans  into  which  the  tribe  is  divided.  Among  the  Algon- 
quin tribes  the  term  for  an  animal  thus  adopted  is  ‘dodain,’  .and  this,  in  its  modified 
form,  ‘totem,’  has  now  become  the  univei'sal  ethnological  expression  for  the  designation 
of  a tribe,  or  portion  of  a tribe,  by  the  name  of  .an  .anim.al.  The  origin  of  the  system 
is  natur.ally  to  be  traced  to  the  mythology  and  the  social  divisions  .and  distinctions,  and 
connected  with  it  is  a most  import.ant  ch.apter  in  the  history  of  the  civil iz.ation  which 
exists  among  people  of  a certain  grade.  The  totem  has  its  religious  pl.ace  just  as  far 
as  the  animal  is  an  object  of  reverence  among  the  tribe,  and  is  regarded  as  its  tutehar 
divinity,  as  is  often  the  case.  At  one  time  this  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  totemism 
was  regarded  .as  peculiarly  American ; but  this  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  for 
essenti.ally  similar  conditions  are  found  not  only  among  the  Yakuts  and  other  Asiatic 
races,  but  .among  the  Betchuanas  of  South  Africa,  and  even  among  some  of  the 
Australian  tribes. 


Fig.  81,  — Hat  from  Nootka  SouuU,  with  a representation  of  whaling. 
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The  Thlinkit  are  of  middle  stature,  with  bristly,  straight  black  hair,  and  a com- 
jjlexion  but  little  darker  than  that  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Euro])e. 
They  are  quick  and  active.  They  formerly  painted  the  face  with  black  and  vermilion, 
and  disfigured  the  already  thick  under  lips  by  the  insertion  of  plugs  in  them.  This 
was  especially  characteristic  of  the  women  and  the  old  men ; and  the  farther  the  lip 
was  thus  forced  to  protrude,  the  more  the  msthetic  sense  was  gratified.  Russian  influ- 
ence has  had  a large  effect  in  rendering  this  custom  obsolete.  The  face  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  other  Indians ; the  eyebrows  are  small  and  dark,  the  cheek-bones 
2:irominent,  and  the  eyes  large  and  brilliant.  The  head  is  usually  uncovered,  but  occa- 
sionally one  sees  bark  hats  shaped  much  like  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  apparel  of  the 
men  is  a woolen  horse-blanket,  underneath  which  is  an  apron  of  coarse  linen  or  cotton. 
The  women  wear  a long  skirt,  to  which  a cloak  is  attached.  The  children  are  fas- 
tened to  a wooden  frame,  which  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  women.  When  picking 
berries,  or  engaged  in  like  occuj^ation,  the  papoose  is  hung  on  the  branches  of  a tree, 
or  laid  in  the  grass.  The  men  are  pictured  as  lazy  and  indolent,  walking  slowly  about  as 
if  engaged  in  dee])  thought,  or  reposing  after  their  promenades,  always  covered  with 
their  blankets.  IJnder  these  cloaks  they  carry  two-edged  knives,  the  edges  being  kept 
as  sharp  as  possible.  Before  the  advent  of  the  whites  they  knew  how  to  work  metal, 
especially  copper.  Since  they  have  been  supplied  with  fire-arms,  they  have  turned 
their  bows  and  arrows  over  to  the  children. 

In  their  wars  (which  are  of  frequent  occurrence)  they  wear  wooden  armor  and 
caps,  from  which  depend  visors  carved  and  painted  to  represent  the  most  grotesque 
faces.  Frequently,  as  a prelude  to  battle,  a sacrifice  was  made  of  some  of  the  slaves. 
The  old  Russian  accounts  of  the  Thlinkit  all  agree  that  they  treat  their  prisoners  with 
great  cruelty,  torturing  them,  and  gradually  killing  them  by  overwork.  They  try  to 
inure  themselves  against  all  sorts  of  j)ain  and  suffering,  beginning  their  training  in 
childhood,  in  which  they  are  like  most  other  American  tribes.  It  is  deemed  an  evi- 
dence of  manhood  to  endiu’e  any  torture  without  a murmur. 

The  Thlinkit  have  fixed  habitations  only  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer  they  wan- 
der about  the  country,  gathering  provisions  for  the  time  of  need.  Their  houses,  built 
of  bark  and  boards,  are  very  flimsily  constructed,  and  can  be  quickly  erected,  or  as 
rapidly  taken  down  and  removed  on  sledges  to  some  other  locality.  In  shape  these 
houses  are  long  and  narrow,  with  a gable  roof,  and  the  entrance  is  closed  by  furs  or 
blankets.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka,  the  dwellings  are  more  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial. They  are  built  of  logs  so  carefully  hcAvn  that  one  can  scarce  believe  that 
they  have  not  seen  a plane.  The  roof  is  of  slabs  split  from  spruce  logs,  and  in  the 
centi-e  a rectangular  hole  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  only  entrance  is 
through  a circular  hole  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  placed  about  six  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  reached  by  a flight  of  steps.  The  interior  is  sometimes  floored,  except  in 
the  centre,  where  the  earth  is  left  bare  for  the  fire.  The  inner  furnishing  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  a few  shelves  for  holding  the  stores  of  food  being  the  most  prominent. 

Their  boats  are  made  like  those  of  the  Aleuts  and  Innuit.  Formerly  they  had  but 
one  seat,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  people  just  mentioned,  within  the  last  century  they 
have  adopted  two-  and  three-seated  boats.  The  means  of  propulsion  is  a two-bladed 
paddle.  The  Thlinkit  are  good  workmen,  and  have  considerable  aptitude  for  carving. 
The  women  make  fine  basket-work,  and  vessels  of  burnt  clay.  In  the  use  of  color, 
they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a high  stage,  and  the  contrasts  they  produce  are  some- 
times far  from  pleasing.  They  have  a good  eye  for  proportion,  and  the  blankets  which 
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they  weai-  upon  special  occasions  are  ornamented  with  figures  and  groups  Avhich  show 
considerable  artistic  skill.  It  is,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  that  they 
show  the  greatest  skill,  and  in  this  line  they  are  said  to  excel  any  other  American  race. 
Some  of  these  are  grotesque,  but  others  are  in  imitation  of  animal  forms,  and  some- 
times of  those  that  they  have  never  seen.  Thus  the  writer  has  seen  a pipe  made  by 
the  Thlinkit,  which  re]jresented  an  elej:)hant.  The  artist  who  carved  it  must  have 
copied  a picture. 

A nobility  exists  among  the  Thlinkit,  and  is  hereditary  in  certain  families,  but  its 
permanence  depends  on  the  retention  of  wealth.  The  principal  wealth  is  in  slaves, 
which  are  taken  as  prisoners  in  their  wars.  Marriage  occurs  only  in  different  totems. 

Polygamy  is  common  among  the  wealthy  and  the 
nobles,  and  by  thus  connecting  themselves  with 
other  families  they  still  further  increase  their  influ- 
ence. The  preliminary  courtship  is  accomplished 
by  deputy,  and  the  marriage  is  celebrated  by  songs 
and  dances,  but  without  any  religious  ceremony. 

A nephew  is  always  forced  to  marry  his  uncle’s  - 
widow.  As  in  so  many  other  cases  among  savage 
races,  the  woman  carries  the  gens ; the  children  re-* 
main  with  the  mother  and  bear  the  totem  of  the 
tribe  to  which  she  belongs.  If  rich,  the  child  usu- 
ally receives  later  another  name  from  the  father’s 
side. 

On  the  women  falls  almost  all  the  work.  The 
children  are  taught  to  pay  projier  respect  to  their 
parents,  and  the  old  and  feeble  are  cared  for  in  a 
tender  manner.  The  Thlinkit  scalp  those  killed 
in  battle,  as  do  almost  all  of  the  American  tribes, 
and  these  scalps  are  worn  on  special  occasions  as 
ornaments.  The  frequent  quarrels  l)etween  the 
different  totems  are  usually  settled  by  duels  in 
which  daggers  are  the  weapons.  The  people  sur- 
round the  two  duellists,  and  sing  while  the  combat 
is  going  on. 

One  of  their  funerals  has  been  described  in  the 
following  manner  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
American  Naturalist : “ In  one  corner  of  the  room 
we  found  the  corpse,  completely  encased  in  blankets,  which  in  turn  Avere  enveloped  by 
a large  Avoven  sea-grass  mat,  and  tied  up  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  the  knees  nearly 
to  the  chin,  and,  thus  enshrouded,  it  Avas  placed  in  a sitting  posture.  The  house  Avas 
about  half  filled  Avith  Indians  — men,  Avomen,  and  children. 

“ On  one  side  of  the  room  a young  braAm  Avas  busily  engaged  Avith  a pair  of  scis- 
sors in  cutting  off  the  long  l^lack  hair  of  all  the  near  relatives,  male  and  female.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  usual  mourning  customs  among  these  Indians.  After  he  had 
completed  this  tonsorial  duty,  during  Avhich  he  had  been  frequently  interrupted  by 
their  sudden  outbursts  of  grief,  a procession  of  about  tAA’enty  Indian  Avarriors,  headed 
by  old  An-a-hoots,  the  war  chief  of  the  tribe,  filed  through  the  small  portal.  Each 
cai’ried  in  his  hand  a long  slender  staff  made  of  hard  Avood,  and  caiwed  all  oA'cr  Avith 
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fantastic  figures,  while  bright-colored  Hudson  Bay  blankets  fell  in  not  ungraceful  folds 
from  their  broad,  square  slioulders.  These  staves  bore  evidence  of  their  great  age  by 
the  high  polish  they  possessed,  as  well  as  by  their  smoky  color  and  pungent  odor. 
Idle  warriors  ranged  themselves  in  line  along  one  side  of  the  house,  facing  the  centre, 
and  immediately  began  a lugubrious  death  chant,  keeping  time  by  raising  their  staves 
about  three  inches  from  the  floor  and  letting  them  dro]j  together.  This  doleful  air 
was  much  more  monotonous  than  musical. 

“All  this  time  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  were  rending  the  air  with  their  lamen- 
tations. Every  Indian  present  had  his  face  thickly  smeared  with  a fresh  coat  of  seal 
oil  and  black  ])aint,  thus  rendering  himself  inconceivably  hideous. 

“ At  the  close  of  the  death  song  two  stalwart  young  braves  mounted  to  the  roof 
and  lowered  bark  ropes  through  the  aperture,  which  were  made  fast  to  the  matting 
that  enveloped  the  corpse.  An-a-hoots 
made  a sign  to  the  young  men,  and  they 
began  raising  the  body  toward  the  open- 
ing in  the  roof.  They  always  remove 
their  dead  from  their  houses  in  this 
manner,  instead  of  through  the  door,  on 
account  of  a superstition  they  have  that 
the  spirit  of  the  defunct  made  its  exit 
in  this  way.  But  just  as  it  arrived  at 
the  roof,  one  of  the  ropes  broke,  pre- 
cipitating the  lifeless  bundle  upon  the 
fire  below,  scattering  the  burning  coals 
in  every  direction.  For  a moment  all 
was  terror,  confusion,  and  dismay.  The 
shrieks  and  yells  of  superstitious  horror 
that  went  up  from  the  women  and  chil- 
dren batfle  description.  The  body  was 
hastily  snatched  from  the  fire  and  hur- 
riedly carried  out  through  the  door  to 
the  funeral  pyre,  which  \vas  about  forty 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  No 
second  attempt  was  made  to  take  it 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof,  as  they 
thought  the  old  woman’s  spirit  was  angry  and  did  not  desire  it.” 

The  pyre  was  made  of  cedar  logs,  and  on  it  the  body  was  placed,  while  the  mourn- 
ers seated  themselves  with  their  backs  to  the  pyre.  "When  the  torch  was  applied,  the 
warriors  began  their  chant,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  pyre  was  entirely  consumed. 
Then  the  ashes  were  gathered  up  and  jilaced  in  one  of  the  little  mortuary  houses. 
These  are  much  like  the  regular  houses,  excejA  that  they  are  only  about  three  feet 
long,  two  wide,  and  two  high,  and  frequently  painted  and  carved  in  a cabalistic  man- 
ner. They  are  supported  on  four  j^osts  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 
Formerly  slaves  were  killed  and  burned  with  the  corpse,  but  this  is  now  forbidden. 

Medicine  men  seem  to  be  wanting  among  these  people,  but  in  their  place  are  sooth- 
sayers, who  are  consulted  as  to  whether  the  sick  will  live  or  die.  The  treatment  of 
the  patients  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  old  women,  who  are  really  skilful 
herb-doctors. 


Fig.  S3.  — Indian  head  sliowing  the  extent  removed  in 
scalping. 
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Of  late  we  have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Thlinkit,  known  as  the  Haidah  Indians.  These  are  principally  found  in  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands,  and  are  one  of  the  most  marked  tribes  on  the  northwest  coast.  In  1840 
John  Work  calculated  their  numbers  (including  1,735  Kygani)  at  8,428,  but  in  1880 
Prof.  G.  M.  Dawson  estimated  them  at  1,700  to  2,000,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dali  that  of  the 
Ivaigani  at  300.  This  ra])id  decrease,  which  promises  the  early  extinction  of  the  tribe, 
is  traceable  to  the  sickness  and  vices  which  have  followed  contact  with  the  whites. 

In  ])hysical  condition  the  Haidah  are  perhaps  the  finest 
in  North  America.  They  keep  their  bodies  clean,  though 
their  huts  and  cabins  are  just  as  filthy  as  those  of  any  other 
Indians.  As  far  as  possible  they  have  adopted  and  ada]>ted 
the  dress  of  the  whites,  though  some  of  the  older  individuals 
still  cling  to  the  nakhin,  a cloak  made  of  the  finely  frayed 
inner  bark  of  the  cedar,  in  which  the  wool  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  goat,  colored  white,  yellow,  brown,  or  l)lack,  is 
woven  in  such  a pattern  as  to  show  the  totem  of  the  tribe. 
One  of  these  nakhins  is  valued  at  about  thirty  dollars.  It 
figures  in  their  dances,  together  Avith  a small  wooden  mask 
inlaid  with  mother-of-})earl.  Painting  the  face  is  still  in 
vogue,  but  other  parts  of  the  body  are  left  untouched  ; tat- 
tooing is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  only  old  individuals  can 
be  seen  with  the  plugs  in  the  li])s. 

They  are  not  great  hunters,  but  are  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  canoe.  Poole,  Avho  spent  two  years  with  them  about 
twenty  years  ago,  found  that  they  knew  nothing  about  swimming, 
and  learned  the  art  first  from  him.  They  show  a peculiar  aptitude 
for  building,  tvood-carving,  and  other  handiwork.  They  live  almost 
wholly  in  permanent  villages,  the  houses  of  Avhich  are  more  sub- 
stantial than  those  of  the  Thlinkit.  These  houses  are  ornamented 
in  front  with  gi-otesquely  carved  })illars,  tvhich  shotv  the  extent 
of  their  artistic  development.  The  erection  of  these  houses  and 
the  ornamentation  of  the  pillars  requires  a deal  of  time  and  labor, 
and  is  only  possible  by  combined  effoi't.  Other  similar  pillars  are 
used  to  mark  the  graves  of  the  more  prominent  persons.  Here 
property  is  estimated  in  blankets,  and  these  pass  current  for 
money,  just  as  beaver  skins  or  horses  do  in  other  parts.  Be- 
sides, they  have  large  plates  of  copper,  sometimes  two  feet  in 
length,  which  are  imported  from  Chilcat,  and  which  are  used  as 
money. 

There  are  seven  divisions  or  sub-tribes  of  the  Haidahs,  Avhich  differ  but  little  in 
their  customs  and  dialects,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Haidah  are  but  remotely  allied 
in  language  to  any  other  of  the  races  of  the  coast.  On  the  adjacent  mainland  around 
Salmon  River  are  the  Chimseyans  (including  the  Sebassa,  the  Neecelows,  and  the  Nasse, 
as  Avell  as  the  Takulli,  a wild  Athabascan  tribe),  which  are  nearly  related  to  the  Hai- 
dah. They  also  have  many  similar  customs,  such  as  wearing  jJugs  in  the  lips  and 
erecting  carved  posts.  The  influence  of  the  missionaries  has  led  to  the  removal  of 
most  of  these.  Still  further  south  on  the  northern  part  of  Vancouver  Island,  e.x- 
tending  to  Nootka  Sound,  are  the  Hailtsa.  On  this  island  tliere  are  twenty  totems. 


Fjg.  84.  — Fish  hooks 
from  Nootka  Sound. 
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embracing  about  seventeen  tliousand,  or,  according  to  others,  only  seven  thousand 
people.  These  tribes  may  be  arranged  in  four  great  groups,  each  characterized  by 
a language  so  distinct  that  a member  of  one  can  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all, 
understand  one  of  the  others.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  these  languages  are  to 
be  mentioned  the  existence  of  the  sound  of  the  German  ch,  as  in  ich,  and  the 
absence  of  the  sound  of  r.  Of  these  the  group  known  as  the  Aht  (the  term  aris- 
ing from  the  syllable  aht,  which  terminates  most  of  the  sub-tribal  names)  has  been 
most  studied,  but  aside  from  difference  in  dialect  these  differ  but  little  from  othei's 
on  tlie  island.  They  are  rather  well  formed  and  dark  brown  in  color.  The  face 
is  of  the  usual  Indian  type,  but  the  practice  of  flattening  the  skull  in  childhood 
modifies  it  exceedingly.  This  flattening  is  accomplished  by  binding  a piece  of  bark 

on  the  forehead  of  the  infants  while  the  bones  of  the  skull 
are  still  soft  and  cartilaginous.  The  coarse  black  or  brown 
hair  is  worn  long,  and  is  frequently  crowned  by  a chaiflet 
of  leaves,  giving  them  a grotesque  resemblance  to  the  old 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  merely  for  convenience, 
and  not  from  any  other  cause,  that  these  garlands  are  Avorn ; 
the  leaves  serve  in  a measure  to  drive  away  the  numerous 
flies.  Hats  of  cedar  bark  ai’e  also  occasionally  worn.  The 
women  are  especially  fond  of  finery,  and  they  also  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  their  hair.  Blankets  are  now  the  jirin- 
cijjal  articles  of  clothing ; the  Avomen,  in  addition,  wearing 
woolen  skirts. 

The  Aht  are  strong  and  agile.  They  make  fine  basket-work 
and  splendid  boats.  These  latter  are  usually  dug  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  and  so  carefully  finished  that  but  a mere  shell 
is  left.  They  change  their  camp  with  the  salmon,  which  fur- 
nishes the  principal  part  of  their  food.  These  fish  are  caught 
either  with  spears  or, with  hooks.  These  latter  are  made  of 
wood  or  bone,  bent  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  are  es23ecially  inter- 
esting since  the  jAatterns  are  much  like  those  used  by  some  of 
the  South  Sea  islanders.  At  the  season  of  the  salmon  run,  they 
build  their  camp  of  wooden  huts  near  the  shore,  and  spend  the 
time  in  fishing  and  curing  the  fish  for  drying;  and  in  the  fall 
they  return  Avith  the  stores  of  jjrovisions  to  their  Avinter  quar- 
ters. Game  of  all  sorts  is  eaten,  and  noAv  j^otatoes  are  culti- 
vated. Salt  is  not  used  nor  relished. 

In  their  social  relations  they  are  communistic,  and  are  governed  by  strict  rules 
of  rank  and  jn’ecedence.  During  the  winter  great  feasts  are  frequent,  and  when 
a Avhale  is  caught  the  whole  community  is  happy.  At  the  meals  it  is  not  regarded 
as  ]Aolite  to  break  the  silence  by  talking;  but  when  all  are  filled,  the  praises  of 
Avar  and  of  the  chase  ai’e  recited  in  epics  of  considerable  length.  The  AA'omen  are 
not  admitted  to  these  feasts,  but  in  all  other  resjAects  are  as  well  treated  as  are  the 
females  of  most  saA’age  tribes,  Avhich  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  of  North  America 
is  better  than  is  usually  supposed.  Polygamy  is  the  rule  among  the  Avealthy,  but 
the  poor  have  to  be  content  with  but  a single  Avife.  The  usual  ])rice  j^aid  for  a Avife 
is  ten  Avoolen  blankets  or  a gun,  but  for  the  daughter  of  a chief  a higher  price  is 
demanded. 


Fig.  86.  — Fish  hooks 
from  the  South  Seas. 
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Slavery  exists  all  over  Vancouver  Island,  the  j)risoners  of  war  being  either  placed 
in  bondage  or  beheaded,  deca])itation  having  formerly  been  a favorite  diversion.  The 
chiefs  have  a peculiar  method  of  expressing  their  regard  and  admiration  for  each 
other.  When  they  meet,  instead  of  embracing,  they  bite  each  other  on  the  shoulder, 

and  the  scars  thus  made  are  regarded 
with  considerable  satisfaction.  The  Aht 
have  a native  music,  but  most  prominent 
among  their  amusements  is  the  dramatic 
^performance  known  as  the  Nuk-dance. 
They  are  also  fond  of  horses,  and  the 
instinct  for  gambling  is  strong  among 
them,  and,  not  infrequently,  play  goes 
to  such  an  extreme  that,  as  among  civil- 
ized people,  the  loser  commits  suicide. 

They  believe  in  spirits,  spooks, 
omens,  and  sorcery.  They  are  very 
careful  where  they  spit,  as  this  affords 
an  easy  means  for  an  enemy  to  bewitch 
them  ; so,  when  away  from  home,  if  neces- 
sary, they  spit  on  their  own  persons,  so 
that  they  may  the  more  readily  watch 
the  dangerous  fluid.  The  dead  are 
2Placed  in  a sitting  posture  in  rude 
wooden  coflins,  which  are  then  covered 
Avith  stones.  Before  these  graves,  game 
and  salmon  are  burned  for  several  days  to  nourish  the  soul.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  only  evidence  of  their  belief  in  a future  life. 
The  confidence  in  the  exorcisms  of  the  medicine  men  is  great. 
These  Tamannoes  (a  word  suggestive  of  the  Shamans  of  Asia) 
form  a limited  society  into  Avhich  a person  is  admitted  only  after 
long  ceremonies  and  great  expense.  After  the  initiatory  ceremony 
they  sometimes  have  a theatrical  performance,  in  Avhich  the  chief 
takes  all  the  leading  parts.  In  one  of  these,  as  described  by  an 
English  traveler,  the  chief  first  appeared  Avith  a roar  as  a panther, 
then  as  a Ipear,  and  lastly,  as  the  rising  sun  in  Avhich  a mask  Avith 
feathers  arranged  as  rays  Avas  supposed  to  repi’esent  the  luminary. 
Then  the  others  came  on  and  illustrated  love,  jealousy,  and  other 
similar  jparts,  as  Avell  as  a battle  between  a chief  and  a Avolf.  From 
this  and  other  similar  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  dramatic 
art  has  advanced  further  among  the  Aht  than  with  any  other 
Fi(i.  sG.  — .Aiasks  and  American  tribes,  the  ancient  IMexicans  alone  excepted.  The  man- 

wooden  swords  from  , t i i , tt 

Nootka  Sound.  utacturc  ot  inasks  has  reached  a high  point  among  the  V ancoiiA^er 

islanders.  They  make  them  of  Avood  carved  to  rcjiresent  almost 

every  sort  of  animal,  or  in  some  strikingly  grotesque  pattern.  On  the  inner  side  arc 

leathern  thongs  A\diich  are  held  by  the  teeth,  and  form  the  sole  mode  of  fastening  the 

masks.  Some  are  like  liirds,  and  have  beaks  Avhich  can  be  moved  by  pulling  the  pro]ier 

strings,  Avhile  others  rejiresent  the  human  face.  These  masks  are  used  in  A'arious 

ceremonies,  and  recall  those  of  the  carnival.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
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similar  masks  were  found  by  Sjiix  and  Martins,  and  by  Bates,  in  use  by  the  Tecunas  on 
the  Amazon.  Arrow  points  are  made  by  the  Aht  by  flaking  off  small  pieces  from  a core 
of  obsidian,  by  pressing  against  it  a tool  made  of  bone,  and  thus  gradually  working 
out  the  desired  shape.  Essentially  the  same  process  is  followed  by  other  North 
American  tribes. 


The  Natives  of  British  Columbia  and  Oregon. 


In  the  territorial  limits  indicated  by  the  heading  are  a number  of  tribes  and  lan- 
guages which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  a satisfac- 
tory ethnological  arrangement.  The  system  of  totems 
here  reaches  a great  development,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  a man  is  not  allowed  to  marry  a Avoman 
of  his  OAvn  totem,  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  confusion. 
Bid  s}>ace  permit,  we  Avould  gladly  linger  among  these 
tribes  and  give  Avith  some  detail  the  results  of  Gibbs, 
Ball,  SAA'an,  and  others  aaIio  have  studied  them.  This 
group  differs  markedly  from  the  northern  Thlinkit,  but 
in  the  natives  of  Vancouver  a partial  transition  may 
exist.  It  is  distributed  OA’er  the  country  between  the 
Frazer  and  Sacramento  rivers,  and  east  to  the  head- 
AA’aters  of  the  Missouri.  In  most  respects  these  Indians 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  more  northern  regions  just 
described,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that,  the  farther 
AA'e  proceed  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  loAver  in 
intellectual  development  do  A\-e  find  the  various  tribes. 
Contrasted  AAdth  their  neighbors,  they  are  lacking  in 
artistic  skill,  and,  if  possible,  even  more  dirty.  They  live  on  sal- 
mon and  on  roots.  Those  nearer  the  coast  thus  have  a gi’cater 
abundance  of  food,  Avhile  those  further  up  the  Columbia  have 
to  struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Mr.  SAvan  has  given 
a long  and  detailed  account  of  the  Makahs,  a small  tribe  in- 
habiting the  extremity  of  Cape  Flattery,  Avhich  may  be  taken 
as  a representative  group. 

In  this  tribe  a flattening  of  the  skull  is  not  usual  except  among 
families  Avhich  have  married  into  the  Chinook,  Clallams,  and  other 
neighboring  tribes.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  any  special 
physical  development.  Their  houses,  Avhich  accommodate  sev- 
eral families,  are  at  times  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  Avide.  A 
fk;.  87.  — Implements  frame-Avork  of  posts  and  timbers  is  first  erected,  and  the  coa^- 
from  Nootka  souiui.  boards.  Split  from  logs  of  cedar,  are  fastened  on  Avith 

Avithes,  and  then  all  seams  are  stuffed  with  moss  and  seaweed.  The  beds  are  placed 
around  the  Avail,  and  are  covered  Avith  mats  of  bulrushes  iirocured  by  barter  from 


the  Clallams.  These  houses  are  collected  in  villages  of  ten  or  fifteen,  each  house 
facing  the  Avater,  and  having  a single  door  in  the  front.  The  roofs  are  as  nearly 
fl.at  as  can  be  and  still  allow  the  rain  to  run  off.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  they 
use  it  for  drying  halibut.  The  dress  of  a man  consists  of  a shirt  and  a blanket,  the 
older  individuals  dispensing  Avith  the  former  garment.  “ A Makah  belle  is  considered 
in  full  dress  Avith  a clean  chemise ; a calico  or  Avoolen  skirt ; a plaid  shawl  of  bright 
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colors  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  six  or  seven  pounds  of  glass  beads  of  various  colors 
and  sizes  on  strings  about  her  neck ; several  yards  of  beads  wound  around  her  ankles ; 
a dozen  or  more  bracelets  of  brass  wire  on  each  wrist ; a jjiece  of  shell  pendant  from 
her  nose  ; ear  ornaments  composed  of  shells  of  Dentalium,  beads,  and  strips  of  leather, 
forming  a plait  three  or  four  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long ; and  her  face  and  the 
parting  of  the  hair  painted  with  grease  and  vermilion.” 

Formerly  the  tribe  had  a chief  or  head,  whose  word  was  law,  but  in  later  years  all 
questions  are  submitted  to  a council.  They  are  said  to  believe  in  a supreme  being, 
whose  name  is  never  given  except  to  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  their  secret 
orders.  They  have  many  myths,  including  the  great  thunder-bird  which  lives  in  the 
mountains,  and  by  the  rush  of  his  wings  produces  thunder,  and  the  snake  that  produces 
the  lightning.  The  thunder-bird  feeds  on  whales,  and  they  show  piles  *of  fossil  or 
semi-fossil  bones  as  the  remains  of  his  feasts.  They  believe  that  all  sorts  of  animals, 
trees,  etc.,  were  originally  Indians  transformed  on  account  of  bad  conduct.  Thus  the 
seal  was  a thief,  who  on  this  account  had  his  arms  shortened  and  his  feet  tied  together. 
The  tamanawas  have  their  peculiar  ceremonies  of  initiation  and  exorcism,  and  among 
the  near  Clallams  mesmerism  is  practised  in  connection  with  the  other  rites.  Masks 
play  an  important  part  in  their  ceremonies,  but  they  are  mostly  bought  from  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  the  Makah  only  doing  the  painting.  Besides  the  labors  of  the  medicine 
men  in  extracting  the  worm  which  is  the  cause  of  sickness,  they  place  great  faith  in 
bones  and  other  relics  of  the  thunder-bird.  The  dead  are  buried.  If  rich,  the  body 
is  placed  in  a rude  box,  but  the  poor  are  simply  wrai)ped  in  mats  and  jdaced  in  the 
earth.  Among  others  of  the  tribes  some  differences  are  noticeable.  Some  have  but 
the  vaguest  conception  of  any  divinity,  and  the  missionaries  find  it  difficult  to  find  any 
words  to  convey  any  idea  of  God. 

These  Indians  may  be  divided,  according  to  present  knowledge,  into  six  groups. 
First,  come  the  Kertani  or  Flat-bows  (or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Skalzi)  a group  of 
about  a thousand  lazy  individuals  on  the  upper  Columbia.  Next  comes  the  Selish 
reaching  from  the  Flatbows  to  the  sea,  and  enbracing,  among  others  the  Clallams  and 
Kwilleyutes  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  as  well  as  several  to  the  north.  The 
Selish  proper  live  near  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  have  made  some  considerable  progress  to 
civilization,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  have  converted  many 
of  them  to  Christianity.  They  have  turned  agriculturists,  and  have  adopted  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  whites.  They  are  pictured  as  an  honest  and  peaceful  tribe.  Their  language 
is  very  difficult  to  learn. 

The  third  group,  commonly  known  as  the  Nez  Perces  (the  pierced  noses)  mostly  live 
in  Idaho.  They  have  various  names,  such  as  Sahaptin,  Numepo,  and  Shopumish.  They 
are  now  placed  on  four  reservations,  in  which  are  found  about  twenty-eight  hundred 
souls,  and  others  live  an  independent  life,  roaming  about  without  control,  hunting 
the  buffalo,  or  fighting  with  the  neighboring  tidbes.  They  are  wild  and  not  easily 
restrained,  but  they  are  also  said  to  be,  for  Indians,  tolerably  honest.  Missionaries  are 
doing  good  work  among  them,  and  have  established  cluu’ches  and  schools.  Some  of 
them  have  attempted  agriculture,  and  now  have  many  acres  under  cultivation.  Among 
the  nearly  related  tribes  may  be  mentioned  the  Wallawalla  and  Yakima,  with  about 
two  and  four  hundred  individuals  respectively,  and  the  much  larger  Kliketat  tribe, 
which  is  largely  on  reservations  near  Fort  Simcoe.  Others  are  the  Palooses,  Cayuses, 
and  the  Wascoes. 

The  Chinook  are  the  real  Flat-Heads,  since  the  process  is  almost  universally  followed. 
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though,  as  before  remarked,  it  occurs  in  other  tribes ; but  here  it  is  carried  to  a greater 
extent  than  elsewhere.  The  babe  is  sti-apped  to  a board  cushioned  with  moss.  On  its 
forehead  they  put  a cushion,  and  over  this  a i)iece  of  bark,  which  is  held  tight  by  leather 
straps  passing  around  bark  and  board.  This  process  is  begun  at  birth,  and  continues 
until  the  age  of  twelve  months,  when  the  skull  is  permanently  deformed  and  pressed 
into  the  shape  of  a wedge.  The  children  never  cry  when  thus  confined,  but  a loosening 
of  the  bands  is  followed  by  pain.  This  flattening  does  not  seem  to  change  the  mental 
condition  of  these  people,  and  the  capacity  of  the  skull  does  not  seem  to  be  altered. 
The  slaves  of  the  Chinook  never  have  the  skull  thus  flattened,  and  hence  these  people 
regard  the  wedge-shaped  head  as  a sign  of  superiority,  and  look  down  upon  those,  even 
the  whites,  with  normal  skulls. 

The  language  of  the  Chinook 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  west 
coast.  It  is  so  full  of  sounds  not 
exjjressible  with  any  alphabet,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any 
white  man  to  learn  it,  while  the 
task  of  reducing  it  to  writing  has 
not  been  accomplished.  This  diffi- 
culty led  to  the  formation  of  the 
celebrated  Chinook  jargon.  This 
forms  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  all  the  surrounding 
tribes ; the  construction  of  the 
language  is  very  simple,  and  the 
jargon  vocabulary  embraces  but 
about  five  hundred  words.  Of  these  about  two  hundred  are  Chinook,  seventy  Eng- 
lish, forty  French,  and  the  rest  taken  from  other  Indian  dialects.  One  example  will 
suffice : The  usual  greeting  is  Clak-hoh-ah-yah.  In  the  early  days,  one  of  the  officers 
of  one  of  the  fur  companies  was  Clark,  and  the  usual  greeting  of  “Clark  — how  are 
you?”  — was  regarded  as  the  jwoper  thing  at  all  times. 

The  Chinook,  during  winter,  dress  themselves  in  a cloak  of  fur;  but  in  the  summer, 
clothing  is  regarded  as  a superfluity.  The  women  wear  a little  more,  their  summer 
dress  being  a girdle  from  which  quantities  of  strings  forming  a fringe  hang  down  to 
the  knees. 

The  Chinook  are  exceedingly  dirty,  and  some  of  their  dishes  would  scarcely  be 
eaten  by  any  other  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  great  gamblers,  and  they 
will  spend  days  playing  a game  somewhat  like  the  familiar  ‘ hunt  the  slipjaer,’  some- 
times losing  their  all  in  their  bets.  The  Chinook  proper  ai’e  ra23idly  disappearing,  and 
number  at  the  present  time  only  about  two  hundred  individuals.  They  are  placed  on 
a reservation  in  AVashington  Territory.  To  the  Chinook  group  belong  also  the 
Katlamat  and  the  Clatsop,  or  Clastop,  and  several  smaller  tribes. 

The  Callapootos  are  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.  In  1866  the  tribe  contained  over 
eleven  hundred  members,  and  ten  years  later  the  number  was  but  twenty-four.  The 
Callapootos  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette.  The  last  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
small  Yakon  tribe. 

Besides  these  six  groups  of  what  may  be  called  Columbian  Indians,  other  tribes 
occur  in  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  California,  which 
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belong  to  a totally  distinct  linguistic  stock.  Most  prominent  are  a group  speaking 
elialects  allied  to  those  of  the  Tinneh,  and  embracing  the  Qualquioqua,  the  Tlatskanai, 
the  Unikoa,  and  the  Hoopah,  the  last  extending  south  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Sacramento.  Powers  thinks  that  the  Shasta,  Modoc,  and  some  other  tribes  also 
belong  to  the  Tinneh  stock.  These  tribes  possess  the  whole  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, and  are  more  warlike  than  the  Californians,  whom  we  will  take  up  later. 
These  tribes  are  sometimes  collectively  known  as  the  Klamath.  The  warlike  charac- 
ter of  the  Modocs  is  well  known,  and  one  readily  recalls  the  Modoc  war  of  1873. 
At  its  termination  a large  part  of  the  tribe  had  been  killed,  and  the  remainder  were 
transferred  to  Indian  Territory,  where  they  promise  to  become  good  Indians,  in  the 
sense  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a dead  one.  The  climate  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  them,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  individuals  who  were  taken  ?ast,  no  less 
than  fifty-eight  died  in  three  years. 

Tribes  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  . 

The  Rocky  Mountains  do  not  mark  an  ethnological  division  of  the  Korth  American 
Indians,  for  some  of  the  stocks  which  find  their  headquarters  to  the  east  of  that  range 
also  extend  west  of  it,  while  there  are  some  to  the  east  which  differ  greatly  from  the 
others.  Still  there  is  a certain  convenience  in  this  method,  for  the  larger  portion  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  closely  connected,  and  but  comparatively 
few  of  the  great  groups  extend  beyond  that  barrier. 

Of  the  original  distribution  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  over  the  area  of  the  United 
States  and  the  adjacent  British  possessions,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  families.  The  present  locations  are,  however,  much  different, 
owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites,  and  the  placing  of  the  remnants 
of  the  tribes  upon  reservations.  These  are  tracts  of  land  (there  being  some  in  almost 
every  state)  wdiich  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  foi'mer  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Connected  with  each  are  agents  and  teachers,  who  endeavor  to  bring  the  Indians  into 
sym])athy  and  accord  with  modern  civilization,  and  although  considerable  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  line,  still  the  results  are  not  all  that  can  be  wished.  Most  of  the 
Indians  in  New  York  state  are  nominally  Christians,  but  in  secret  many  still  cling  to 
their  old  medicine,  and  have  not  yet  lost  their  old  religion  and  superstition.  The  same 
is  the  case  elsewhere. 

In  this  vast  territory,  extending  north  to  the  Arctic  circle  and  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  are,  or  were,  a vast  number  of  tribes,  each  with  a distinct  name  and  dialect : 
but  these  can  all  be  divided  into  a few  linguistic  families,  each  characterized  by  pecu- 
liarities in  the  formation  of  the  language.  Of  these  minor  divisions  we  can  mention 
but  a few.  Indeed  many  have  long  been  extinct. 

First  to  be  mentioned  of  these  families  are  the  Tinneh.  This  grou2>  extends 
over  a vast  amount  of  territory,  reaching  up  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  extending  a 
branch  out  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  between  the  Aleuts  and  the  Eskimo.  From 
this  they  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions,  as  far  east  as  Hudson  Bay 
and  south  to  Lake  Athabasca.  Another  division  we  have  already  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California,  while  a third  occurs  in  Arizona  and  New 
jNIexico.  This  southern  group  is  widely  separated  from  the  others  geographically,  but 
in  language  the  connection  is  close,  a fact  first  pointed  out  by  the  philologist  Buscli- 
mann,  and  subsequently  fully  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  American  ethnologists. 
According  to  Buschmann  there  are  four  Tinneh  groujis,  the  fourth  being  the  Kenai. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  two  western  divisions  of  the  Athabascan  family,  and 
will  here  take  up  the  main  stock,  leaving  the  southern  group  to  follow  in  geographical 
sequence. 

A neighboring  people,  the  Crees,  call  the  main  stock  of  the  Tinneh  Chippe- 
weyans ; and  most  English  authors  follow  this  example,  which  gives  rise  to  consider- 
able confusion  with  the  nearly  similar  name  of  an  Algonquin  tribe,  the  Chippeways, 
who  are  better  called  Objibways.  Chippeweyan,  more  properly  Chipwayanawok, 
signifies  “Tailskins,”  which  is  easily  explained  from  the  dress  (in  vogue  also  among 
the  Kenai)  with  j^oints  hanging  down  before  and  behind.  Moreover,  according  to  tlie 
latest  investigator  of  the  Chippewayans,  Abbe  Petitot,  who  dwelt  among  them  as  mis- 
sionary for  twelve  years,  all  designations,  as  Athabascans,  Chipj)eweyans,  Montagn- 
ardes,  Timrtjh,  etc.,  are  arbitrary  names,  and  apply  only  to  separate  tribes  of  tlie  family, 
which  he  names  after  its  southern  and  northern  members,  Deneh-Dindschieh.  The 
real  name  of  these  Indians  is  simply  ‘man  ; ’ but,  according  to  the  dialects,  this  sounds 
in  their  speech  deneh,  dineh,  adeneh,  daneh,  dimeh,  adoneh,  duaineh,  dendshieh,  dind- 
shick,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  from  these  many  forms  one  for  a universal,  cur- 
rent designation.  Up  to  this  time  Petitot’s  designation,  Deneh-Dindshieh,  has  not 
been  able  to  replace  the  native  though  inaccurate  name,  Athabascans,  and  therefore  it 
is  retained  here.  These  Athabascans  comprise  a number  of  tribes,  which  may  be 
arranged  in  four  groups,  all  having  essentially  similar  habits  and  customs.  Those 
groups  are  the  Montagnais,  Montagnards,  Slaves,  and  Loucheux. 

The  Athabascan  type  is  greatly  different  from  that  of  their  northern  neighbors,  the 
Eskimo,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  more  southern  groups. 
The  various  tribes  are  very  distinct,  but  I’Abbe  Petitot  draws  the  following  general- 
ized picture  of  an  Athabascan,  which,  since  the  French  missionary  is  not  an  anthro- 
jjologist,  is  lacking  in  some  desirable  details.  He  has  recently  made  the  important 
discovery  that  even  the  Chippeweyans  artificially  shape  the  heads  of  their  new-born 
children ; they  do  not  flatten  them,  as  is  elsewhere  in  practice,  but  rather  make  them 
as  round  as  j^ossible.  This  is  accomplished  without  other  mechanical  assistance  than 
the  daily  repeated  pressure  of  the  mothei’’s  hands,  which  are  cai-efully  busied  in 
rubbing  out  every  natural  protuberance  of  the  still  pliant  skull.  By  nature,  the 
Athabascan  head  is  apparently  dolichocephalous.  The  greatest  breadth  lies  between 
the  cheek-bones;  the  forehead  is  high,  retreating,  conical,  pressed  in  at  the  ends,  and 
completed  above  with  a rounded  protuberance.  The  eyebrow  is  sharp  and  highly 
arched,  the  eye  large,  black,  flashing,  with  a snake-like  expression.  The  nose,  seen  in 
profile,  appears  aquiline,  broad,  and  somewhat  flattened  in  front.  The  sei^tum  is 
strongly  visible,  especially  in  the  Loucheux,  who  wear  in  it  a swan’s  bone.  The 
mouth  is  broad,  with  small,  good  teeth ; the  upper  lip  projects  beyond  the  lower,  es])e- 
cially  in  those  dwelling  in  the  mountains,  whose  apjDearance  recalls  the  birds  of  i)rey ; 
the  chin  is  pointed,  long  in  the  one,  retreating  in  the  other.  Tlie  hair,  black  and  stiff, 
falls  in  long  locks  over  brow  and  shoulders.  The  complexion  changes  from  tribe  to 
tribe  ; but  the  fairest  never  have  the  whiteness  of  the  Europeans.  The  flesh  is  firm. 
The  Athabascans  are  tall  and  well  developed  and  never  incline  to  corpulence.  Hump- 
backed, lame,  and  crippled  people  are  not  found.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Eurojjeans, 
with  the  exception  of  rheumatism,  oiffithalmia,  and  deafness,  no  diseases  were  known ; 
still,  squinting  was  widely  prevalent ; likewise,  among  the  Dog-rib  Indians,  stuttering 
was  common  and  hereditary.  An  older  traveler,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  of  this  tribe : “ Their  stature  I think  nothing  striking.  Even  without 
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being  very  thick-set,  they  are  at  the  same  time  strong.  Children  and  young  women 
are  often  very  fleshy ; old  people,  on  the  contrary,  thin.  Their  complexion  is 
swartliy ; their  features  gross.  Their  unkempt  hair  is  not  always  black ; moreover, 
they  have  not,  as  a general  thing,  the  piercing  eye  which  enlivens  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Indian.  The  women  a2i2iear  more  pleasing  than  the  men.”  According  to  John 
G.  Sliea,  the  Athabascans  may  quite  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  other  families 
by  their  square,  massive  form  of  skull,  short  hands  and  feet,  and  an  amount  of  beard 
quite  unusual  among  other  Indians.  The  Chi2)2)eweyans  wear  evil-looking  moustaches, 
and  a pointed  beard  on  the  chin.  The  nostrils  are  wide,  the  countenance  usually  for- 
bidding, but  the  eyes  sometimes  beautiful. 

In  the  character  of  the  Athabascans,  Abbe  Petitot  and  others  have  found  many 
dark  shadows.  The  English  missionary,  Kirkby,  who  became  acquainted  chiefly  with 
the  Loucheux  (the  wildest  and  most  ferocious  of  the  Athabascans)  calls  them  incar- 
nate liars.  This  Petitot  affirms  of  the  race  in  general,  and  he  further  accuses  them  of 
liarshness  toward  women,  the  aged,  and  the  feeble,  of  blindness  to  the  faults  of  chil- 
dren, of  cowardice,  idleness,  and  egotism.  He  calls  them  dirty  and  inhos23itable,  while 
Kirkby  praises  the  Loucheux  as  uncommonly  hospitable  to  those  who  visit  them  in 
their  cam23S.  At  the  same  time  they  are,  he  assures  us,  bloodthirsty  and  treacher- 
ous, jealous,  arrogant,  and  conceited,  and  ostensibly  honorable ; that  is,  they  will  not 
steal  about  the  fort,  or  take  away  the  property  of  the  white  men,  and  still  they  often 
2)lunder  distant  Indians  of  their  furs.  The  other  Athabascans  undoubtedly  do  not 
2)ossess  these  dark  traits  of  the  Loucheux,  or  at  least  not  in  so  marked  a degree.  In 
the  list  of  virtues,  Petitot  2ilaces  first  mildness  toward  their  kind  ; they  avoid  injuring 
or  misusing  anybody ; they  contradict  no  one  to  his  face.  Loyalty  they  regard  as  the 
good  custom  of  their  ancestors ; they  are  reserved  toward  strangers ; they  are  tem- 
perate and  abhor  spirituous  drinks;  they  are  indefatigable,  and  2)fitient  in  trouble. 
Toward  those  who  have  won  their  confidence  they  are  open-hearted ; in  other  respects 
they  remain  for  their  whole  lives  overgrown  children.  They  are  timid,  and  Macken- 
zie describes  the  Chi2)peweyans  as  the  most  25eaceable  tribe  known  in  North  America. 
Their  intellectual  powers  are  moderate.  Their  sense  of  numbers  is  a very  limited  one, 
and  they  are  much  addicted  to  exaggeration  and  false  estimates.  They  do  not  know 
their  age ; after  from  three  to  four  years  they  no  longer  know  how  old  their  children 
are.  They  count  on  their  fingers,  and  when  the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  exhausted, 
they  2>i’oceed  to  the  other.  Their  reckoning  of  time  does  not  2)ass  beyond  a ye.ar. 
Their  animal  instincts,  on  the  contrary,  are  strongly  develo2>ed ; their  remembrance 
of  2)lace  is  excellent ; their  sight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  falcon ; their  sense  of  smell 
good;  taste  and  hearing,  on  the  other  hand,  less  developed.  There  are  no  idiots, 
although  they  often  suffer  from  hallucinations.  Frequently,  in  individuals,  an  extraor- 
dinary excitement  of  the  nervous  system  manifests  itself,  which  then  imi^iarts  itself  to 
neighbors,  hastens  contagiously  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  brings  the  afflicted  to  the 
maddest  deeds. 

Every  year,  during  the  summer,  an  ejjidemic  fit  of  fear  manifests  itself,  which 
makes  all  the  23eo2)le  cowards,  and  in  the  most  horrible  anguish  2ilaces  them  before  an 
imaginary  foe.  Petitot  ascribes  to  these  affections  the  cases  of  cannibalism  which 
formerly  existed  among  the  Athabascans ; hunger  and  the  fear  of  death  made  the 
people  mad,  and  they  fell  u2)on  and  devoured  one  another.  This  observation  of  the 
French  abbe  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  can  be  estimated  in  its  entire  sco2^e  only  in 
connection  with  related  23henomena  in  the  European  nations.  The  rage  for  dancing 
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and  flagellation,  the  mania  of  witch  persecution,  and  the  belief  in  demons  hi  the 
Middle  Ages,  appear  to  us,  since  deception  with  regard  to  them  is  no  longer  possible, 
as  veritable  popular  diseases,  as  types  of  physical  contagion ; and  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  to  study  so  striking  an  example  of  this  phenomenon  in  an  uncul- 
tured people  of  the  present  time.  That  an  illusion  can  be  transferred  from  one  per- 
son to  another  by  ‘ physical  contagion  ’ cannot  be  denied,  and  in  the  further  progress 
of  this  volume  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  show  that  these  apparently  inexpli- 
cable crazes,  which  have  in  the  past  afflicted  races  high  in  the  intellectual  scale,  are  far 
from  isolated,  but  are  rather  manifestations  common  to  all  mankind. 

The  Athabascans  are  hunting  and  fishing  nomads,  and  their  state  of  civilization, 
and  their  methods  of  living,  are  modified  accordingly.  They  hunt  for  food  the  caribou, 
moose,  musk  ox,  buffalo,  mountain  sheep,  beaver,  and  musk  rat,  while  the  skins  of  the 
two  latter,  together  with  those  of  martins,  foxes,  and  hares,  are  bartered  at  the  posts 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  weapons,  ammunition,  nets,  blankets,  and  the  like. 
This  trade  in  pelts  necessitates  fi’equent  journeys  to  the  posts,  which  are  made  in 
small  companies.  In  winter  they  travel  on  show-shoes,  but  at  other  seasons  largely 
on  rafts  or  in  canoes.  The  tribe  of  Rat  Indians,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Yukon,  a harmless  and  industrious  race,  frequently  extend  their  trading  journeys  to 
the  Eskimo  tribes  on  the  coast.  In  these  trips  they  make  use  of  a sled,  which  is 
indeed  the  simplest  contrivance  of  its  kind ; for  it  consists  of  a board,  the  front  end 
of  which  is  made  pliant  by  steam,  then  bent  upwards,  and  held  in  this  position  by 
braces. 

For  dwellings,  the  Athabascans  use  tents  of  moose  or  reindeer  skin,  of  a conical 
or  half  spherical  form.  They  are  constructed  with  a framework  of  poles,  and  have  an 
opening  at  the  top  through  which  the  smoke  escapes.  On  the  inside  of  the  house  old 
clothes  of  reindeer,  moose,  and  bison  skins  hang  upon  a framework  of  branches,  repre- 
senting at  the  same  time  both  table  and  bed.  Besides  a white  or  yellow  skin  smock, 
bordered  with  fringe  and  bits  of  bright  metal,  the  Athabascans  further  wear  leggings, 
which  are  richly  ornamented,  and  also  united  with  the  boots.  Men  and  women  wear 
this  sort  of  hose.  The  upper  dress  of  the  women  is  very  short,  and  richly  adorned 
with  fringe,  bead  work,  and  patches  of  wool.  Still,  in  dress,  many  distinctions  seem  to 
exist  between  the  different  tribes.  Among  the  Loucheux,  Kirkby  23oints  out  one  note- 
worthy difference  in  the  costume  of  the  women  and  the  men,  — that  the  leather  tunic 
of  the  women  is  somewhat  the  longer,  round  instead  of  pointed  in  front,  and  is  more 
richly  ornamented  with  pearls  and  mussel  shells.  Mackenzie,  who  traveled  through 
North  America  during  the  years  1789  to  1793,  and  followed  the  stream  named  after 
him  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  describes  the  dress  of  the  women  as  entirely  different  fi’om 
that  of  the  men.  Their  stockings  are  tied  beneath  the  knee,  and  their  shirt  or  che- 
mise is  broad,  hangs  down  to  the  ankle,  and  is  tucked  up  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a 
girdle  about  the  body.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  children,  this  garment  is  very 
full  about  the  shoulder’s,  since  in  their  journeys  they  first  carry  their  children  in  the 
skin  on  their  backs,  a feature  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  similar  custom  among 
the  neighboring  Eskimo.  The  clothing,  once  put  on,  is  never  removed,  except  as, 
with  age,  it  drops  away  bit  by  bit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  regarding 
cleanliness.  Tattooing  is  common,  but  is  limited  to  a few  parallel  lines  drawn  about 
the  chin,  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  the  cheek-bones.  Still  the  Montagnais, 
according  to  Petitot,  have  discarded  all  these  usages  and  their  old  clothes,  and  dress 
themselves  according  to  the  European  manner.  The  tribes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
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are  the  most  primitive ; but  even  among  them,  jiiercing  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  is 
falling  into  disuse.  The  wearing  of  a broad  tonsure  is  widely  j)revalent  among  the 
mountain  dwellers.  Formei’ly  the  Athabascans  parted  their  long  hair  in  the  middle, 
and  let  it  hang  down  on  both  sides.  Only  the  aged  now  do  so,  the  young  parting  it 
after  the  Eui’opean  manner.  To-day  we  seek  in  vain  for  one  of  those  masks  formerly 
used  in  the  sjjorts  throughout  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mackenzie,  though  they  are  still 
numerous  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  The  European  rifle,  likewise,  has  banished 
the  bow  and  arrow,  which  Mackenzie  found  everywhere  in  their  hands. 

Wherever  the  Athabascan  2)itches  his  tent  he  is  at  home.  He  does  n’t  trouble 
himself  about  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishing,  or  about  territorial  questions  ; he  wan- 
ders whither  it  pleases  him,  camps  where  he  Avishes,  eats  as  much  as  he  can,  but  always 
with  a good  appetite,  and  sleeps  according  to  his  heart’s  desire.  The  tent,  a rifle,  a 
kettle,  and  a sled  for  transportation,  constitute  his  possessions.  Only  the  Loucheux 
collect  riches  and  have  a system  of  trade.  They  are  much  attached  to  both ; above 
all,  mussel  shells  and  glass  beads,  which  are  procured  from  the  Company,  are  their 
means  of  barter.  The  man  who  possesses  the  most  beads  is  considered  the  richest. 
Thus  there  are  among  them,  as  among  us,  millionaires  and  poor  jjeople ; and  among 
the  millionaii’es,  again,  misers  who  bury  their  treasures.  This  hoarding  and  burying 
of  glass  beads  is  not  so  foolish  as  it  at  first  seems.  The  savages  are  fully  justified  in 
their  surprise  at  the  way  the  Avhites  will  work  for  gold  dust,  an  object  with  far  less 
beauty  than  some  of  the  products  of  the  glass-blower’s  art.  One  bit  of  foolishness 
parallels  the  other ; money  is  money,  whether  in  the  shape  of  dollars  or  of  beads. 

The  Athabascan  is  a positivist ; he  knoAvs  nothing  of  poetry.  To  live  comfortably 
is  his  chief  concern.  He  does  not  grumble  at  his  inhospitable  climate.  He  is  provi- 
dent, and  never  devours  all  his  game  at  one  sitting,  but  still  at  times  they  have  periods 
of  Avant.  He  has  his  various  pleasures,  — music,  songs,  and  dances ; but  that  Avhich 
gives  him  the  most  enjoyment  is  sleep. 

The  Avomen  are  hard  Avorkers.  They  have  to  perform  all  the  household  duties, 
prepare  the  skins  and  furs,  and  make  the  garments.  They  are  submissive  to  their 
husbands ; still  thei’e  is  no  mention  of  connubial  love,  as  in  general  our  conception  of 
love  is  foreign  to  them.  Formerly  a sort  of  community  in  Avives  frequently  prevailed. 
The  Avoman  is  called  “Sheha,”  my  slave;  but,  besides  this,  also  “Sehdezeh”  my  sister, 
as  she  is  always  taken  into  council,  and  exerts  there  a Aveighty  influence.  Still  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  a deep  disregard  of  the  female  sex  manifests  itself.  The  Loucheux, 
for  example,  multiplies  his  Avives  exactly  as  the  farmer  does  his  beasts  of  burden. 
The  more  Avives  he  has,  the  more  flesh  he  can  draw,  the  more  wood  he  can  hew,  the 
more  other  possessions  he  can  have.  Young  women  are  purchased  from  their  parents 
for  a blanket,  a gun,  or  a pair  of  dogs,  and  are  also  affianced  in  a very  Avorldly  Avay, 
Avithout  regard  to  their  OAvn  inclinations.  In  marriage,  the  men  do  not  look  for  beauty. 
The  goodness  of  a wife  depends  upon  whether  she  is  clever,  industrious,  and  fruitful. 
Divorces,  Avhich  sometimes  occur,  depend  entirely  on  the  o])tion  of  the  husband. 

The  Athabascans,  as  already  observed,  are  divided  into  many  small  tribes,  each  of 
which  has  its  OAvn  chief.  Among  the  Loucheux  and  the  ChippeAveyans,  certain  ranks 
exist ; all,  without  reference  to  tribe,  are  divided  into  three  grades,  which  have  a faint 
resemblance  to  the  upper,  middle,  and  loAver  classes  of  civilized  nations.  Among 
the  Loucheux,  these  are  called,  “ Chit-sa,”  “Noti-sa,”  and  “A-tal-sa”;  the  first  are  the 
richest,  the  last  the  poorest.  It  is  the  rule  that  a man  takes  a wife,  not  from  his 
OAvn,  but  from  one  of  the  other  tAVO  classes;  stiU  the  children  always  belong  to 
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the  rank  of  the  mother.  The  children  do  not  receive  names  after  their  parents,  but 
the  mother  and  father  change  their  name  after  the  birth  of  their  eldest  son  and  take 
his  name. 

The  Athabascans  have  accepted  Christianity.  The  French  Catholic  missionaries 
of  the  northwest  possess  the  full  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
Protestants  to  force  themselves  between  them.  In  fact,  according  to  Petitot,  all  the 
Athabascans  are  Christians  and  Catholics.  How  deep  their  religion  goes  is  a question, 
for  the  good  Abbe  was  compelled  to  dilute  his  teachings  with  some  of  their  former 
rites  and  beliefs.  In  their  own  religion  they  have  one  good  and  supreme  being,  called 
by  various  names,  and  besides  a worship  of  animal  fetiches.  Thus  the  Hare  Indians 
and  the  Loucheux  regard  the  musk-ox  with  reverence,  while  further  west  the  dog  is 
held  in  similar  esteem.  Besides  these  fetiches  the  Athapasques  recognize  an  evil  spirit, 
which  bears  different  names;  they  have  great  fear  of  him,  and  make  him  an  object  of 
their  magic.  They  believe  also  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  another  life,  in 
an  upper  and  a lower  world,  with  which  man  stands  in  union  by  the  migration  of  the 
soul.  Children  who  come  into  the  world  with  two  teeth  are  regarded  as  possessed  pi 
the  soul  of  a still  earlier  living  being.  Finally,  they  personify  all  the  elements,  water, 
fii’e,  wind,  and  streams ; and  pretend  to  be  able  to  converse  with  them  by  magic  art. 
Their  religion  consists  in  the  exercise  of  different  traditional  customs.  There  is  no 
regular  order  of  ]n’iests  among  them.  Whoever  feels  a desire  for  it  can  be  a medicine 
man.  His  functions  consist  in  the  well-known  magical  incantations  to  the  drum,  and 
the  other  mummery  as  among  the  Shamans  of  the  Kenai.  The  sepulture  of  the  dead 
was  the  same ; but  now  they  bury  their  dead  after  the  European  usage. 

South  and  east  of  the  Athabascans  are  the  Algonquin  tribes.  The  name  Algonquin 
was  transferred  to  the  entire  group  from  a single,  now  extinct  tribe,  which  by  old 
authors  was  also  pronounced  Algumenquini.  The  group  of  nations  to  which  we  now 
apply  this  collective  designation  is  rich  in  separate  tribes  and  widely  spread.  Since  a 
great  part  of  them  live  in  British  America,  we  meet  them  as  next  neighbors  to  the 
Athabascans  and  Eskimo.  To  them  apply  most  of  the  descriptions  commonly  given 
of  the  redskins  of  Horth  America.  In  times  j^ast  they  yielded  to  anthropophagous 
desires,  and  even  now  have  not  completely  conquered  them.  All  Algonquin  tribes 
resemble  one  another  very  much  in  manners  and  customs,  and  their  speech,  although 
they  differ  in  dialects,  points  to  a common  origin.  Of  Algonquin  idioms  are  those 
formerly  known  as  the  idioms  of  the  Mikmak,  the  Lenni-Lenape,  the  Crees,  and 
the  Objibways ; the  principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  is  the  so-called  polysyn- 
thetic, or,  strict  system  of  incorporation.  An  essential  characteristic  of  this  idiom, 
which,  however,  it  shares  with  other  languages  of  America,  is  the  want  of  distinction 
between  subjective  and  possessive  pronominal  elements.  The  Algonquin  languages 
know  only  the  last,  and  can  form  merely  nominal  forms. 

The  Algonquins  are  usually  pictured  as  nomads,  wandering  about,  and  without 
fixed  habitations.  They  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  hunters  and  fishers.  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  contemporary  accounts,  this  characterization  is  far  from  correct.  At 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites,  all  of  the  Algonquin  tribes 
lived  in  fixed  villages,  and  tilled  the  soil.  At  certain  seasons  those  living  near  the 
coast  went  down  to  the  shore  and  lived  for  a time  in  temporary  villages,  but  they  soon 
returned  to  their  more  inland  homes,  where  they  cultivated  corn,  squashes,  etc.  Tins 
picture  is  true  of  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Later  on  we  shall  have  occa- 
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sion  to  speak  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  but  here  we  may  mention  that 
of  the  Algonquins. 

Indian  corn  was  their  staple  of  subsistence.  They  planted  it  and  cultivated  it  by 
means  of  imjjlements  of  wood  and  stone.  They  knew  the  uses  of  manure,  fish  being 
a favorite  for  this  2)urpose.  Bradford,  in  his  history  of  Plymouth,  says  that  an  Indian 
told  the  colonists  in  regard  to  their  corn,  that  “ excepte  they  gott  fish  and  set  with  it 
(in  the  old  grounds)  it  would  come  to  nothing ; ” and  a Fi-ench  writer  says  that  (1612) 
the  Virginians  also  used  fish  for  enriching  the  soil.  Their  cornfields  were  large,  some 
of  them  embracing  sevei'al  hundred  acres.  Some  of  the  corn  was  stored  in  cribs,  or 
in  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  more  was  buried  in  jiits  in  the  earth.  These  pits  were 
lined  Avith  bark,  and  covered  Avith  a Avater-tight  roof  of  the  same  material,  over  which 
Avas  placed  a layer  of  earth.  Green  corn  Avas  charred  and  then  stored  in  a similar 
manner. 

Slavery  existed  among  them,  as  among  all  the  other  families.  These  slaves, 
together  Avith  the  women,  cultivated  the  fields,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  ojjinion, 
the  men  of  the  tribe  did  not  disdain  to  lend  a helping  hand  Avhen  the  chase  and  their 
Avars  Avould  permit  them.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  peculiar  territory,  in  which  its 
members  Avere  allowed  to  hunt,  and  most  of  the  tribal  wars  Avere  due  to  trespass  upon 
this  region  by  other  tribes. 

The  Algonquins’  villages  Avere  placed  near  their  cornfields,  and  each  consisted  of  a 
variable  number  of  wigwams.  Besides  tliey  had  forts,  defended  by  stockades,  to 
Avhich  they  could  retire  Av^hen  attacked  by  any  marauders.  Sometimes  these  forts  were 
placed  near  the  villages ; at  others  they  Avere  in  swamjjs,  or  in  other  places  readily 
defended. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississipj^i,  the  Algonquins  were  AvorshijA- 
pers  of  the  sun ; the  moon  and  stars  being  regarded  as  lesser  divinities.  In  some 
])laces,  every  remarkable  creature  Avas  regarded  as  having  a peculiar  divinity  in  or 
about  it.  Numerous  are  the  tales  of  their  belief  in  a Great  Spirit,  but  when  searched 
to  their  source,  these  are  almost  ahvays  to  be  traced  to  connection  Avith  the  Avhites. 
Connected  Avith  their  Avorship  Avas  the  myth,  almost  world-wide  in  its  distribution,  of 
the  conflict  between  light  and  darkness. 

Concerning  the  position  of  Avoman  in  these  tribes,  the  prevalent  ideas  are  far  from 
correct.  It  is  true  that  upon  her  fell  a large  portion  of  the  agricultural  and  domestic 
labors,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  had  a voice  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe,  exerting  a 
poAverful  influence,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  deciding  important  questions,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  war  should  or  should  not  be  declared. 

Farthest  North  of  all  the  Algonquins  Ha^g  the  Crees,  Avithout  doubt  the  oldest 
branch  of  the  family.  Their  territory  stretches  between  Lake  Athabasca  and  Lake 
WinnejAGg,  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Englishmen  call  them  Crees ; 
French  Canadians,  Knistinos,  Kristenaux,  or  Christenaux;  they  call  themselves 
Naehiaok.  Finally  they  appear  under  the  lAame  Cyininook.  They  are  a nation  of 
conquerors,  Avho  have  eA'er  driven  other  tribes  — especially  their  northern  neighbors, 
the  Athabascans  — further  and  further  back;  Avhile  in  consequence  of  their  knoAvledge 
of  fire-arms  they  have  acquired  a great  supremacy. 

They  are  of,  medium  stature,  well  built,  copper-colored,  Avith  black  hair  which  is 
cut  differently,  but  sometimes  also  worn  long.  Their  eye  is  black,  sharp,  and  piercing; 
their  countenance  pleasing.  They  are  considered  active,  teachable,  industrious,  and 
honorable,  hospitable,  and  peaceable,  and  besides,  are  the  Indians  most  friendly  to  the 
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whites.  In  later  times  the  Crees  are  said  to  have  made  important  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, and,  under  the  influence  of  English  missionaries,  in  some  places  to  have  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  soil.  They  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  in  characters  adapted  to 
their  idiom.  The  inventor  was  no  Cree,  but  a white  missionary,  James  Evans. 
In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  Crees  were  greatly  reduced  by  small-pox,  and 
other  diseases ; their  entire  number  is  placed  at  about  fifteen  thousand  souls.  To  the 
Crees  belong  the  Monsoni,  and  Muskegon,  and  finally  the  Naskapit,  (Naskopis  or  Nes- 
kaupe).  The  latter  occupy  the  interior  of  Labrador  and  Ungava.  They  say  that 
their  national  name  means  “ one  who  stands  upright ; ” they  number  about  one  hundred 
fighting  men.  They  believe  in  one  highest  ruler  of  the  Avorld  and  originator  of  all 
good,  and  also  in  an  evil  being ; and  the  wily  medicine  men  stand  almost  in  the  same 
light  as  spirits.  Long  before  table-rocking  turned  the  minds  of  enlightened  and 
cultivated  people,  the  medicine  men  of  Labrador  knew  how  to  cultivate,  as  a ju-ofit- 
able  trade,  the  mysteries  of  involuntary  muscular  movements.  The  magicians  of  the 
Naskajfit  shut  themselves  up  in  their  leather  tents,  sit  there  apparently  motionless  a 
few  moments,  and  then  bring  the  tent  to  a rocking  and  twisting  motion.  According 
to  the  rocking  and  springing  of  the  tent  are  answered  the  questions  which  are 
brought  to  the  oracle.  By  the  French  they  are  also  called  ‘ Tete  de  boule;’  and  P. 
Petitot  conjectures  that  the  heads  of  their  new-born  children  are  artificially  rounded. 
According  to  Hind,  however,  the  Tete  de  Boule  fonn  a separate  although  apparently 
closely  related  tribe  of  people,  whom  small-pox,  measles,  and  rum  have  reduced  to 
about  thirty  families. 

Then  there  are  those  under  the  name  of  Montagnais,  Mountaineers  (better  known 
as  Mountain  Indians),  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  who,  however,  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  Montagnard  of  the  Athabascans.  The  Nehiroirini,  of  whom  about 
seventeen  hundred  still  wander  about  Labrador,  are  hunters  of  the  cariboo.  Catholic 
missionaries  live  among  the  Montagnais,  and  have  imparted,  together  with  Chris- 
tianity, a knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  But,  say  what  we  will,  civilization  is 
not  an  unmixed  good  for  the  Indian.  Formerly  they  anointed  themselves  fi’om 
head  to  foot  with  seal  oil,  which  rendered  them  less  susceptible  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
lessened  the  torments  of  black-flies  and  mosquitos.  Now  that  they  have  discarded  the 
oil  and  adopted  European  clothing,  they  are  less  offensive  to  European  nostrils,  but  in 
payment  they  suffer  from  colds,  influenza,  and  consumption,  and  die  with  great  rapidity. 
This  n.ame  Montagnais  is  frequently  given  to  all  the  Algonquins  who  range  from 
Labrador  to  Rupert’s  Land,  and  eke  out  a miserable  existence  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  by  trading  furs  at  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

In  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland  occur  members  of  the  Algonquin  family 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Abnaki.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  the 
remnants  of  the  once  mighty  Mikmak,  now  ostensibly  converted  to  Catholicism,  but  they 
still  remain,  like  their  ancestors,  hunters  and  fishers.  Only  a few  hundred  near  Resti- 
gouche  have  adopted  an  agricultural  life.  Their  progress  is,  however,  slow,  and  most 
of  them  still  live  in  their  old  wigwams,  and  strive  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  work. 
The  total  number  of  Mikmak  is  now  about  thirty-six  hundred,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  inhabited  the  same  region  at  its  occupation  by  the  French  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Tlie  Mikmak  have  a system  of  hieroglyphics,  the  best  among  any  North 
American  tribes.  Improved  and  extended  by  the  French,  it  is  still  in  use.  Another 
curiosity  connected  with  the  tribe  has  been  the  cause  of  endless  dispute  both  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country  and  at  the  present  time.  At  the  time  (1534)  that  Jacques 
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Cartier  discovered  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  he  found  the  cross.  Some  would  recognize  in 
this  the  remnants  of  Christianity  taught  these  Indians  by  the  Northmen  centuries 

before,  but  others  say  that  it  may  be  a pre-Chris- 
tian symbol  like  that  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  question  is  one  that  can  never 
be  definitely  settled. 

Besides  the  Mikmak,  the  Abnaki  stock  con- 
tained the  Penobscot,  Passamaquoddy,  Norridge- 
wocks,  and  Androscoggin  tribes,  which  were  more 
closely  related  among  themselves  than  they  were 
to  the  Mikmak.  The  members  of  these  tribes 
can  understand  each  other  without  difficulty,  but 
the  Mikmak  dialect  has  Availed  so  much  that  a 
Penobscot  cannot  understand  it.  Remnants  of 
these  tribes  are  still  to  be  found  in  northern  Maine, 
where  they  lead  the  life  of  hunters  and  guides,  or 
work  in  the  lumbering  camps.  But  very  few  of 
them  possess  pure  blood.  At  Oldtown  is  a res- 
ervation which  now  contains  about  four  hundred 
individuals. 

The  other  Indians  of  New  England  scarcely 
exist  except  in  name.  The  Wampanoags,  Nip- 
muks,  Narragansetts,  Massachusetts,  Pequods, 
and  the  like,  are  either  extinct  or  so  merged  with 
other  tribes  that  their  identity  is  lost.  Against  them  the  whites  waged  a war  of 
extermination  which  need  not  be  detailed  here.  To-day,  one  or  two  reservations 
like  the  one  at  Marshpee,  Mass.,  contain  them  all.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  sup- 
posed to  be  utterly  extinct,  yet  the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  while  collecting  the  mate- 
rials for  his  work  on  systems  of  consanguinity,  on  asking  an  Indian  whom  he  met,  to 
Avhat  tribe  he  belonged,  received  the  astonishing  reply  “ Me  a Pequot.”  It  would 
ajApear  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  Pequod  Avar  a few  escaped  and  united  their 
fortunes  Avith  other  tribes,  Avhile  they  still  retained  their  former  tribal  name. 

With  these  Ave  begin  the  large  groujA  of  Algonquin  tribes,  knoAvn  as  the  Lenni- 
Lenape,  Avhich  extends  south  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  some  of  these  tribes  Avere  large  and  poAverful,  while  others  Avere  Aveak,  and 
have  left  nothing  behind  except  their  names.  In  the  folloAving  account  only  the 
prominent  members  can  be  mentioned.  In  Connecticut,  and  extending  across  the 
Hudson  into  the  interior  of  NeAv  York,  Avere  the  Mohicans,  part  of  Avdiose  history 
Cooper  has  given  Avith  a detail  more  artistic  than  truthful,  Avhile  to  the  north  lived  the 
once  poAverful  Adirondack  tribe.  South  of  the  Mohicans,  and  extending  into  Penn- 
sylvania and  NeAv  Jersey,  Avere  the  Minsi  and  the  DelaAv.ares,  tAvo  closely  related  tribes, 
and  also  a feAv  isolated  ShaAAuiees,  to  Avhom  Ave  Avill  return  later.  It  Avas  Avith.  tliese 
tribes  of  the  Delaware  V.alley  that  Penn  made  that  celebrated  treaty  of  Avhich  it  has 
been  said  that  it  Avas  the  only  one  not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  Avhich  Avas 
not  broken.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  DelaAvares  “ Avere  at  this  time  a conquered 
tribe  and  held  their  lands  on  sufferance.  In  the  figurative  Language  of  the  Indians, 
the  Iroquois  had  put  j)etticoats  on  them.”  The  DelaAvares  gradually  retreated  west- 
ward before  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Avhites,  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  for  a 
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"The  houses  are  more  scattered,  aii<i  a greater  degree  of  comfort  and  cultivation  is  observable, 
with  gardens  in  which  tobacco  (E)  is  cultivated,  woods  tilled  with  deer,  and  fields  of  corn.  Iii 
the  fields  they  erect  a stage  (E)  in  which  a sentrv  is  stationed  to  guard  against  the  depredations 
of  birds  and  thieves.  Their  corn  they  plant  in  rows,fll)  ....  They  also  have  acurious  place 
(C)  where  they  convene  with  their  neighbors  at  their  feasts  . . . a'nd  from  which  they  go  to 
the  feast  (D).  On  the  opposite  side  is  their  place  of  prayer  (B)  and  near  to  it  the  sepulchre 
of  their  chiefs  (,\)  . . . They  have  gardens  for  melons  (I)  ami  a place  (K)  where  they  build 
their  sacred  tires.  At  a little  distance  from  the  town  is  the  pond  (1.)  from  which  they'obtain 
their  water.”— A’ActcAes,  etc.,  of  Viryinia. 
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while  regained  some  of  their  former  importance.  In  the  French  and  English  wars 
they  sided  with  the  former.  When  the  Revolution  began  they  took  the  part  of  the 
British,  and  later  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  Avhich  for  several  years 
defied  the  American  authorities,  but  which  was  finally  broken  up  by  General  Wayne, 
in  1794,  at  the  battle  of  the  Maumee.  To-day  a large  proportion  of  the  Delawares 
are  on  their  reservations  in  Indian  Territory,  while  others  may  be  found  in  smaller 
groups  in  various  States  of  the  Union. 

A little  farther  to  the  south  of  the  original  location  of  the  Delawares  were  the 
tribes  of  the  Susquehannocks,  Conestegos,  Nanticokes,  Mannahannocks,  etc.,  some 
of  which  lived  on  or  near  the  shore,  and  others  in  the  interior.  Of  these  but  little 
remains  except  the  name,  and,  in  most  cases,  all  knowledge  of  the  languages  has 
become  extinct.  Just  below  them  was  the  Powhatanic  confederacy,  which  embraced 
between  twenty  and  thiily  tribes  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
its  tributaries.  They  were  an  agricultural  people,  building  their  houses  in  the  midst 
of  their  fields  of  corn,  and  having  stockaded  forts  to  which  they  could  retire  when 
menaced  by  hostile  tribes.  It  was  to  their  stores  of  food  that  the  early  colonists  of 
Virginia  owed  their  lives  for  several  years.  The  war  of  1623  broke  the  strength  of 
the  confederacy,  and,  though  they  several  times  afterward  attacked  the  whites,  they 
Avere  gradually  driven  back  and  exterminated,  and  to-day  the  Powhatanic  tribes  are 
extinct. 

At  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  Shawnees  lived  in 
central  and  western  New  York,  and  extended  south  and  west  into  Ohio.  From 
this  region  they  were  driven  in  all  directions  by  the  Iroquois,  probably  near  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  some  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware,  where  to-day  their  memory  lingers  in  the  name  of  a village 
and  an  island  just  above  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Together  with  tlie  Delawares, 
they  were  concerned  in  the  treaty  with  William  Penn,  and,  as  late  as  1722  they  had 
a parchment  copy  of  it  in  their  possession.  Others  fled  to  the  southwest  and  took  up 
their  residence  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  while  a few  villages  existed 
in  southern  Illinois.  Another  lot  fled  to  the  Cai-olinas,  Avhere  they  possibly  formed 
the  tribes  known  as  the  Savannahs  and  Yamassees,  which  lived  for  a time  on  good 
tei’ms  with  the  Creeks.  After  a while  these  southern  Shawnees  moved  back  to  the 
Scioto,  Avhere  they  were  joined  by  other  members  of  the  tribe.  In  1805,  Tecumseh 
(who  was  half  Shawnee  and  half  Creek)  and  his  brother  Elskwatawa,  “ the  2)i’oifliet,” 
tried  to  form  a confederacy  of  all  the  North  American  Indians  against  the  whites. 
For  this  purpose  Tecumseh  went  south  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  his  brother 
went  west  to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri.  This  project  was  defeated  by  General  Harrison 
in  1811  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Tecumseh  and  many  of  his 
braves  joined  the  British,  and  Tecumseh  Avas  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct. 
5,  1813.  The  remainder,  formerly  on  the  Scioto,  remained  neutral,  and  in  1831 
sold  their  lands  and  moved  Avest  to  a resei'A'ation.  To-day  their  numbers  amount  to 
about  sixteen  hundred,  scattered  among  various  other  tribes,  some  living  with  the 
QuapaAvs,  some  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  others  Avith  the  Senecas.  They  are 
said  to  be  well  along  the  road  tOAvard  civilization.  They  are  intelligent  and  industrious, 
but  still  retain  their  fondness  for  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  name  Illinois  is  given  to  a group  of  five  Algonquin  tribes  which  formerly 
occupied  the  region  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Mississipj^i.  These  Avere  the  Kas- 
kaskias,  Cahokias,  Tamaronas,  Peorias,  and  Michigamis,  the  latter  being  a foreign 
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tribe  admitted  into  their  confederacy.  They  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaties  of  1803  and  1818,  at  which  time  they  had  become  reduced  to  about 
three  hundred  individuals.  The  Miamis  or  Tvvightwees  and  tlie  Piankashaws  lived 
between  the  Wabash  and  the  Maumee.  When  first  visited  by  the  French  missionaries 
in  1669  they  were  still  a numerous  nation.  For  a long  time  they  sided  with  the 
French  in  their  quarrels  with  the  Five  Nations,  but  later  they  were  more  or  less  recon- 
ciled to  their  ancient  foes.  The  migi’ation  of  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees 
separated  them  from  the  Six  Nations,  and  they  no  longer  had  any  chance  for  their 
quarrels.  During  the  Revolution  and  in  the  subsequent  wars,  they  took  up  arms 
against  the  United  States. 

The  Sacs  (Sauks)  and  Foxes  (Outagamies)  form  a single  nation,  which,  when  first 
discovered,  lived  near  Green  Bay,  in  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin ; and  closely 
allied  to  them  in  language  are  the  Kickapoos,  who  lived  farther  south,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  teri'itory  now  embraced  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  From  this  point  they 
moved  South,  driving  the  Illinois  tribes  from  their  homes  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
From  this  region  they  migrated  across  the  Mississippi  (exact  date  uncertain).  They 
ceded  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  United  States  in  1804.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  tribe  are  now  mostly  inhabitants  of  Indian  Territory  and  Iowa.  Their 
numbers  are  now  less  than  one  thousand.  Those  in  Iowa  are  somewhat  industrious,  serv- 
ing as  farm  hands,  and  cultivating  the  soil  a little  on  their  own  account,  although  they  still 
retain  much  of  their  former  roaming  and  hunting  tendencies.  Those  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  even  less  civilized,  and  reject  churches,  schools,  and  other  enlightening 
influences.  Black  Hawk,  the  most  celebrated  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  was  a 
Pottawatomie  by  birth,  while  Keokuk  belonged  to  the  Sac  totem.  The  Black  Hawk 
war  of  1832  need  only  be  mentioned.  In  this  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  aided  by  the 
Winnebagoes.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  according  to  their  own  traditions  the 
Kickapoo  nation  was  an  offshoot  from  the  Shawnees.  They  retained  their  possessions 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  several  years  longer  than  their  relatives,  selling  the  last  to 
the  government  in  1819. 

The  Pottawatomies  wei*e  first  found  near  the  entrance  to  Green  Bay,  but  some 
years  later  (about  1700)  they  had  removed  to  the  region  around  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Michigan,  dispossessing  the  Miamis  of  the  territory  which  they  formerly  held. 
About  two  thousand  members  still  remain,  of  whom  sixteen  hundred  are  in  Indian 
Territory.  If  the  reader  will  recall  the  distribution  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  so  far 
mentioned,  he  will  see  that  the  course  so  far  followed  in  our  enumeration  is  approxi- 
mately circular,  and  our  next  tribe,  the  Ottawas,  who  are  linguistically  closely  allied 
to  the  Pottawatomies,  complete  the  circle.  At  first  most  of  the  OttaAvas  lived  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  bearing  the  same  name,  where  they  exacted  tribute  from  all  the 
other  tribes  (Hurons,  etc.)  which  had  occasion  to  pass  up  and  down  that  stream. 
Another  band  of  the  same  tribe  Avas  also  found  at  an  early  date  occupying  the  ujiper 
jAart  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  In  1649  the  Five  Nations  attacked  the  Hurons, 
and  almost  totally  destroyed  them,  and  the  remnants  of  this  tribe,  together  Avith  most 
of  the  OttaAvas,  fled  before  the  Avarlike  Iroquois,  and  sought  refuge  at  the  south Avestern 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  Gradually  they  Avorked  their  Avay  back,  and  about  1680 
Avere  again  occupying  their  former  home  on  the  Avestern  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

When  the  Ottawas  made  their  Avestern  flight,  they  were  hospitably  received  by  a 
related  tribe,  the  Chippeways  or  Objibways,  Avhich  lived  at  the  Avestern  end  and  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Of  the  two  names  applied  to  this  tribe,  the 
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latter  is  possibly  preferable,  as  by  its  use  we  avoid  any  confusion  with  the  Tinneh  tribe 
of  Chippewayans,  a totally  distinct  group.  These  Objibways  are  to-day  apparently  as 
numerous  as  ever.  They  are  still  hunters,  and  pay  but  little  attention  to  agriculture. 
A few  of  them  have  adopted  civilization,  and  two  of  their  native  historians,  George 
Copway  and  Peter  Jones,  have  attained  some  prominence.  The  total  number  of  the 
Objibways  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  is  now  estimated  at  about  twenty-five 
thousand.  Of  the  several  tribes  which  compose  the  Objibway  nation,  the  Windigos 
still  retain  a reputation  as  cannibals.  Formerly  all  tlie  North  American  Indians  occa^ 
sionally  ate  human  flesh,  but  within  recent  years  no  authenticated  cases  have  occurred. 
The  Mississaquies  were  a small  tribe  which  formerly  had  its  centre  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie ; some  of  its  remnants  still  exist  in  Canada. 
During  the  wars  between  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  and  the  Five  Nations,  they 
maintained  a discreet  neutrality.  The  Menomonies  were  another  small  Algonquin 
tribe  occupying  the  peninsula  north  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

Last  to  be  mentioned  of  the  Algonquin  tribes  are  the  Blackfeet,  which,  when  first 
mentioned,  were  settled  along  the  Saskatchewan,  extending  south  to  the  upper  Mis- 
souri. About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they,  with  some  non-Algonquin  tribes, 
formed  a confederacy  which  acquired  great  prominence  in  the  northwest.  In  1830 
this  confederacy  contained  over  thirty  thousand  members,  but  soon  an  ei^idemic  of 
small-pox  so  reduced  their  numbers  that,  twenty  years  later,  only  about  ten  thousand 
belonged  to  the  Siskekwanak  confederacy.  In  1870  the  total  was  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand, of  which  about  seven  thousand  were  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
The  Blackfeet  have  always  been  warriors,  and  have  made  but  little  progress  toward 
civilization.  They  are  good  horsemen. 

Related  to  the  Blackfeet  are  the  nomadic  Araj^ahoes,  the  Dog-eaters  of  the  Sho- 
shonis,  and  the  Gros  Ventres  of  the  French.  They  are  warlike,  nomadic,  and  excellent 
horsemen.  The  Cheyennes  are  also  a related  tribe,  possibly  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  whites  within  recent  years.  To-day  some  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arajiahoes  remain 
in  Wyoming,  but  most  of  them  are  placed  on  large  reservations  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Indian  Territory.  They  are  rich  in  horses,  and  but  little  inclined  to  look  favorably 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  missionaries  who  have  gone  among  them. 

As  was  j^ointed  out  above,  the  Algonquin  tribes  formed  a circle,  and  inside  of  this 
circle  were  the  linguistic  group  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the 
tribes  with  which  the  early  settlers  came  in  contact.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  hos- 
tile tribes,  the  Iroquois  were  the  aggressors  in  all  the  numerous  wars.  The  early  history 
of  the  stock  is  very  obscure.  Whence  they  came,  and  what  relationship  they  bear  to 
the  other  linguistic  families,  are  unknown.  When  Jacques  Cartier  first  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  1535,  he  found  at  Hochelaga  (on  the  present  site  of  Montreal)  a 
stockaded  Iroquois  village.  Between  this  time  and  that  at  which  we  next  hear  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  Adirondacks  descended  upon  Hochelaga,  and  put  the  Iroquois  to  flight. 
Some,  at  least,  fled  to  central  New  York,  but  whether  the  Huron  branch  was  originally 
a part  of  the  original  Hochelaga  colony  is  unknown.  This  expulsion  probably  took 
place  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Champlain  in  1609  found  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  known  as  the  Five  Nations,  occupying  the  same  portions  of  New  5!ork 
state  which  they  held  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  When  they  entered 
this  country,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  which  are  doubtless  reliable  on  this 
point,  they  found  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Shawnees,  but,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
they  defeated  this  tribe  and  scattered  the  remnants  in  every  direction. 
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This  New  York  branch  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  is  called  the  Five  Nations.  It  was 
a confederacy  of  the  live  tribes  (proceeding  from  east  to  west),  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  and  was  formed  for  offensive  and  defensive  pur- 
poses. In  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing,  the  territory  which  they  took  from  the 
Shawnees  was  admirably  adapted  for  their  military  supremacy.  Their  helds  were  fer- 
tile, and  game  abounded.  They  could  go  by  water  in  every  direction.  Through  the 
great  lakes  they  could  travel  north,  east,  and  west ; the  Mohawk  River  gave  them  a 
road  to  the  east,  the  Susquehanna  to  the  south,  while  by  the  Alleghany  and  the  Ohio 
they  could  travel  to  the  southwest.  From  this  central  point  they  sent  their  war- 
parties  in  every  direction.  Some  penetrated  the  New  England  states  and  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Massachusetts  Indians  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Cambridge;  others  went  against  the  Ottawas,  and  reduced  them  to  a condition  of 
vassalage.  This  was  a matter  of  some  importance  to  the  French,  as  all  travel  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  upper  lakes  followed  the  Ottawa  River,  and  at  one  time 
(about  1646)  the  missionaries  for  three  years  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies  from 
Quebec. 

They  also  waged  their  wars  against  the  Hurons  (a  tribe  belonging  to  the  same  lin- 
guistic family),  and  in  1649  all  the  force  of  the  Five  Nations  was  directed  against 
them,  and  the  Hurons  were  all  but  destroyed.  In  the  west  and  southwest,  the  Eries 
and  the  Andastes  were  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Iroquois.  Both  these  tribes  were 
members  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock.  The  Eries,  who  occupied  the  southern  shores 
of  the  lake  of  that  name,  succumbed  in  1665.  The  Andastes,  who  lived  along  the 
Alleghany  and  the  upper  Ohio,  were  a more  j^owerful  tribe,  and  the  war  against  them 
was  waged  with  varying  fortunes  for  about  twenty  years. ^ At  times  the  Andastes 
were  aided  by  the  Miamis  and  the  Shawnees,  but,  according  to  Charlevoix,  they  were 
finally  destroyed  in  1672. 

The  war  parties  of  the  Five  Nations  descended  the  Susquehanna  to  its  mouth,  and 
reduced  the  Algonquin  Susquehannocks.  We  have  already  alluded  to  their  having 
conquered  the  Delawares.  These  wars  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  all  with  the 
immediate  neighbors  of  the  Five  Nations.  They,  however,  fought  with  enemies  farther 
away.  Their  parties  went  south  and  engaged  with  the  Cherokees. 

South  of  the  Algonquin  circle  were  a few  isolated  tribes  belonging  to  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  stock.  Their  centre  was  in  the  region  around  the  head  waters  of  the  James, 
Roanoake,  and  Kanawha  rivers.  Of  these  tribes  the  Tuscaroras  were  the  most  promi- 
nent ; among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Monacans,  Chowans,  Tuteloes,  and 
Nottoways.  The  Tuscaroras  were  principally  situated  on  the  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers. 
They  lived  peaceably  for  many  years,  but  in  1711  they  massacred  a large  number  of 
whites.  In  reprisal,  the  British,  assisted  by  a number  of  friendly  Indians  (mostly 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Catawbas),  besieged  these  southern  Iroquois,  and  in  1713  took 
eight  hundred  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  turned  over  to  the  friendly  Indians,  and 
by  them  sold  for  slaves.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  Tuscaroras  then  went  north 
and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  which  henceforth  figures  in  history  as  the  Six  Nations. 

The  home  of  the  Hurons,  the  last  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  to  be  mentioned,  was  in 
the  peninsula  bounded  by  lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  Next  to  the  Five  Nations 
they  were  the  strongest  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  formed  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Huron-Algonquin  alliance  against  the  warriors  of  New  York.  The 
Hurons,  or  Wyandottes  (Yendots)  as  they  are  often  called,  consisted  of  five  confede- 
rated tribes,  the  Avendahs,  Ataronch,  Attiquenongnah,  Attignaouentan,  and  Tionon- 
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tates.  Notwithstanding  their  strength  and  their  Algonquin  alliance,  the  Hurons  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Five  Nations  in  1649-50,  some  of  their  members  fleeing  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Superior,  others  to  Quebec,  while  the  Ahrendahs  and  remnants  of 
some  of  the  others  surrendered  and  were  incorporated  into  the  Five  Nations. 

During  the  many  wars,  the  Five  Nations  (and  the  Six  Nations)  were  uniformly 
friendly  to  the  British.  During  the  French  and  Indian  wars  they  alone  resisted 
French  influences,  and  played  a far  from  unimportant  part  in  that  struggle.  When 
the  Revolution  began,  they  still  retained  their  friendship  for  the  English,  and  partici- 
pated in  many  battles.  It  was  not  until  General  Sullivan,  in  1779,  was  sent  against 
them  that  they  ceased  their  depredations.  To-day  the  largest  part  of  the  Six  Nations 
are  on  reservations  in  New  York  state,  some  being  in  Canada  and  some  in  Indian 
Territory. 

The  tribal  relations  of  the  Five  Nations  were  rather  complex.  Apparently  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date  this  group  formed  but  a single  tribe,  divided  into  eight 
totems,  arranged  in  two  series ; to  the  first  belonged  the  turtle,  beaver,  beai*,  and  wolf ; 
to  the  second  the  heron,  hawk,  snipe,  and  deer.  Since  marriage  was  only  j^ermitted 
in  different  totems,  it  followed  that  the  members  of  each  totem  were  pretty  evenly 
divided  among  the  various  parts  of  the  tribe.  With  growth,  and  consequent  geo- 
graphical extension,  a new  basis  of  division  came  in,  and  the  Iroquois  tribe  became 
divided  into  three  portions  or  nations,  the  seat  of  government  remaining  with  the 
central  one,  the  Onondagas.  With  this  division  the  fifty  sachems  were  also  separated, 
the  Onondagas  retaining  fourteen,  while  each  of  the  others  had  eighteen.  Then  the 
two  lateral  branches  in  turn  became  divided ; the  western  into  the  Senecas  and  Cayu- 
gas,  the  eastern  into  Oneidas  and  Mohawks.  In  the  case  of  the  eastern  tribes,  each 
retained  after  the  division  nine  sachems,  but  of  the  western,  the  Senecas  had  only 
eight,  and  the  Cayugas  ten. 

Of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Senecas  were  by  far  the  most  warlike ; and  in  numbers 
formed  fully  half  of  the  confederacy.  Of  course  the  wai-s  tended  to  decrease  their 
numbers,  but  they  made  them  good  by  the  incorporation  of  portions  of  the  vanquished 
tribes.  At  one  time,  individuals  thus  adopted  from  eleven  distinct  tribes  were  found 
in  their  midst.  The  Cayugas  were  a weaker  nation.  The  Onondagas  had  their  centre 
near  the  present  city  of  Syracuse,  and  were  thus  residents  at  the  centre  of  government 
of  all  the  Five  Nations.  The  Oneidas  were  situated  near  the  shores  of  Oneida  lake, 
while  the  Mohawks  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  river  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 

All  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  were  agriculturists.  They  cleared  large  tracts  of  land 
by  girdling  the  trees,  and  then,  when  dead  and  dry,  burning  them.  The  soil  thus 
rendered  available  was  cultivated  Avith  Avooden  hoes  and  implements  of  stone.  The 
principal  crops  were  corn,  beans,  squash,  and  apples.  Their  fields  Avere  enormous  in 
extent,  and  they  raised  each  year  more  than  they  could  possibly  consume.  In  1687, 
the  French  burned  four  of  the  Seneca  vdllages,  and,  according  to  an  old  chronicle, 
destroyed  over  twelve  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  This  is  doubtless  an 
exaggeration,  but  the  amount  was  very  large,  since  they  were  engaged  for  a week 
in  cutting  up  the  corn  of  these  four  villages.  One  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French 
did  not  have  much  of  an  opinion  of  this  injury  to  the  Senecas,  for  he  said  that  the 
Senecas  would  not  mind  the  loss,  for  the  other  Iroquois  nations  were  able  to  supply 
them.  When,  near  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  General  Sullivan  invaded  the  territory 
of  the  Six  Nations,  he  is  said  to  haA^e  destroyed  one  hundred  .and  sixty  thoxisand 
bushels  of  corn,  and  in  one  orchard  to  have  cut  doAvn  fifteen  hundred  apple-trees. 
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Like  the  Algonquins,  the  Huron-Iroquois  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon.  They 
had  the  myth  of  the  light  between  light  and  darkness,  under  the  names  loskeha  and 
Tarviscara.  “ They  were  twins,  born  of  a virgin  mother,  Avho  died  in  giving  tliem 
life.  Their  grandmother  was  the  moon,  called  by  the  Hurons  Ataensic.  . . . The 
brothers  quarrelled  and  finally  came  to  blows,  the  former  using  the  horns  of  a stag, 
and  the  latter  a wild  rose.  He  of  the  weaker  weapon  was  very  naturally  discomfited, 
and  sorely  wounded.  Fleeing  for  his  life,  the  blood  gushed  from  him  at  every  ste]3, 
and  turned  into  flint  stones.  The  victor  returned  to  his  grandmother,  and  established 
his  lodge  in  the  far  east,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  ocean  whence  the  sun  comes.  In 
time  he  became  the  father  of  mankind  and  the  special  guardian  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
earth  w^as  at  first  arid  and  sterile,  but  he  destroyed  the  gigantic  frog  which  had  swal- 
lowed the  waters,  and  guided  the  torrents  into  smooth  streams  and  lakes.  The  woods 
he  stocked  with  game ; and  having  learned  from  the  tortoise  how  to  make  fire,  he 
taught  his  children,  the  Indians,  this  indispensable  art.”  In  another  place  we  learn 
that  loskeha  is  the  sun.  “ Without  his  aid  they  did  not  think  their  pots  could  boil. 
. . . He  it  Avas  who  gave  them  the  corn  which  they  ate,  and  who  made  it  grow  and 
ripen ; if  their  fields  were  green  in  springtime,  if  they  gathered  plentiful  harvests,  and 
their  cabins  overflowed  with  grain,  they  owed  thanks  to  no  one  save  loskeha,”  the 
Sun. 

In  the  region  south  of  the  Algonquins  and  Huron-Iroquois,  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissipjii,  Avere  a number  of  tribes  Avhich  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  systematic 
order.  It  is  certain  that  they  embraced  several  linguistic  families,  but  for  our  purposes 
Ave  may  group  them  all  under  the  common  name  of  Appalachian  tribes  Avithout  in  any 
way  indicating  thereby  that  they  constitute  a linguistic  stock.  The  more  prominent  of 
these  are  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  CataAvbas,  ChoctaAvs,  and  ChickasaAvs.  Besides  these 
there  were  others  of  which  our  accounts  are  fragmentary,  and  Avhich  may  have  been 
minor  divisions  of  those  just  mentioned.  Thus  the  first  settlers  formed  four  hostile 
tribes  (the  Stonoes,  Edistoes,  Westoes,  and  Savannahs)  occupying  the  regions  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  Other  tribes,  of  Avhich  we  know  only  the  names,  are  the 
Congarees,  Waterees,  Waxsaws,  Wynsaws,  Chitamachas,  Panacas,  Adaize,  etc. 

First  in  our  geographical  list  of  the  Appalachian  tribes  comes  the  Catawbas,  which, 
when  the  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  was  begun,  were  a tribe  of  importance  on  and 
near  the  head  Avaters  of  the  Santee  and  the  Great  Pedee.  In  1700  they  numbered 
several  thousand  souls,  and  could  muster  about  fifteen  hundred  warriors.  Forty  years 
later  the  Avarriors  were  not  more  than  four  hundred.  They  were  perpetually  at  Avar 
Avith  the  ShaAvnees,  Cherokees,  and  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  but  little  time  to  molest 
the  Avhites.  Indeed,  Avith  one  exception,  they  regarded  the  English  with  favor,  since 
through  them  they  obtained  Aveapons  and  ammunition,  for  use  against  their  Indian 
foes.  The  CataAvba  nation  probably  included  the  Woccons,  Congarees,  CheraAvs, 
Waterees,  Enoes,  and  EsaAvs;  but  definite  details  on  these  jAoints  Avill  never  be  obtained. 
The  language  of  tlie  CataAvbas  is  said  to  be  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Cherokees, 
but  it  has  some  affinity  Avith  the  Creek  or  Muskogee  tongue  and  a little  AAotli  the 
ChoctaAv. 

South  and  west  of  the  Catawbas,  in  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  extending  west  some  distance  along  that  river,  were  the  Cherokees,  a 
brave  race,  embracing  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  some  six  thousand  Avarriors. 
They  were  constantly  at  war  Avith  some  of  their  neighbors,  especially  with  the  Shaw- 
nees  and  the  Five  Nations.  Their  country  Avas  strong  in  a military  sense,  and  hostile 
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tribes  found  it  difficult  to  penetrate  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Tlie  Cherokees  were 
an  agricultural  nation,  and,  even  within  the  historic  period,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  men  worked  in  the  fields.  In  the  earlier  days  they  had  Indian  slaves,  but  later 
they  had  also  those  of  African  blood. 

Among  the  most  interesting  things  connected  with  the  Cherokees  is  their  aljffiabet. 
One  of  these  Indians,  Sequoyah,  or  George  Guess,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was  the 
inventor.  He  was  unacquainted  with  any  language  except  his  own,  but  saw  some 
books  in  the  missionary  schools  and  was  told  that  the  characters  contained  in  them 
represented  the  words  of  the  whites.  Having  thus  obtained  the  idea  of  a written 
language  he  at  once  set  about  reducing  the  Cherokee  tongue  to  a visible  form.  At 
first  he  tried  a system  of  hieroglyphics,  in  which  each  character  represented  a word, 
but  he  soon  saw  that  this  was  impracticable.  He  then  analyzed  his  language  and 
found  that,  although  the  words  were  numerous,  the  syllables  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  few,  and  for  each  of  these  he  invented  or  adopted  a sign.  He  even  went  further 
and  reduced  some  of  these  syllabic  sounds  to  their  elements,  and  also  recognized  the 
affinities  of  certain  vowels  and  consonants.  As  a result  he  found  that  the  whole  lan- 
guage could  be  expressed  by  eighty-five  characters,  and  for  these  he  adopted  a number 
fi'om  the  Roman  alphabet  and  invented  a number  of  others.  It  needs  to  be  carried 
but  a little  farther  to  produce  an  alphabet  equal  or  sui)erior  to  ours.  It  has,  however, 
a considerable  advantage  over  ours,  for  when  once  these  characters  are  learned,  one  can 
read  at  once  anything  in  the  language,  without  having  to  master  any  such  complexities 
as  are  involved  in  our  words  ‘ phthisis  ’ and  ‘ through.’ 

Whether  the  Chei'okees  are  remotely  related  to  the  Huron-Iroquois  is  uncertain. 
There  are,  however,  certain  similarities  in  pronunciation  and  accent,  and  in  the  termi- 
nation of  syllables,  which  may  indicate  that  in  time  long  past  the  two  sjjoke  a common 
tongue. 

The  Cherokees  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
United  States.  Previous  to  their  removal  to  the  West,  many  of  them  had  become 
thrifty  and  enterprising  farmers  in  Georgia.  In  1809  they  numbered  about  twelve 
thousand,  twenty  years  later  fifteen  thousand.  In  1838  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  tribe  was  removed  to  a reservation  of  nearly  four  million  acres  in  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  Indian  Territory.  A few  still  i-emain  in  the  Carolinas.  The  western 
branch  of  the  family  forms  one  of  the  four  “ civilized  nations,”  and  now  embraces 
about  twenty  thousand  individuals.  Their  government  is  a democracy. 

The  present  states  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  may  in,  a rough  way  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  territory  of  the  Creek  confederacy.  On  the  north,  the  boundary 
line  lay  along  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude,  above  which  were  the  Catawbas 
and  Cherokees ; while  the  highlands  between  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Alabama  rivers 
marked  their  extension  towards  the  west.  The  Creek  confederacy  embraced  several 
tribes.  Of  these,  the  Muskogees  were  the  most  numerous,  and  are  said  to  have 
formed  about  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  nation.  The  Seminoles  were  an  offshoot 
from  the  Muskogees,  which  extended  south  into  Florida.  Their  name,  Seminoles  or 
Isty-semoles,  means  ‘ wild  men,’  and  was  given  from  the  reason  that  they  paid  but 
little  attention  to  agriculture,  but  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing.  In  the  north  were 
the  Uchees,  while  in  the  west  and  southwest  the  Hitchitees,  Coosadas,  Coosas, 
Talepoosas,  etc.,  were  members  of  the  confederacy.  Later,  the  Natchez,  leaving 
their  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  wandered  east  and  entered  the  con- 
federacy. The  Uchees,  Coosadas,  and  the  Natchez  spoke  a language  totally  different 
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from  the  Muskogee.  The  Ilitchitee  aud  Seminole  tongues  were  but  dialects  of  the 
Muskogee. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  the  number  of  aborigines  in  the  terri- 
tory was  estimated  at  about  fifteen  thousand,  but  if  the  whole  Creek  confederacy  is 
considered,  this  number  is  much  too  small.  Excej)ting  the  Seminoles,  these  tribes 
were  largely  agricultural,  and  lived  in  fixed  villages.  These  villages  were  fortified  by 
palisades,  and  frequently  an  embankment  of  earth  was  thrown  up  about  the  base  of 
the  spiles,  contributing  materially  to  the  ease  of  defence.  In  the  village  the  houses 
were  all  much  alike,  except  that  of  the  niicco.  This  was  either  partly  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  was  placed  upon  an  artificial  mound  of  earth.  The  houses  were 
circular  or  quadrangidar  in  outline,  and  were  covered  with  moss,  canes,  palmetto 
leaves,  or  the  like.  Those  intended  for  summer  use  were  more  oj^en  than  those  in 
which  they  dwelt  during  the  winter  months.  If  located  at  some  distance  from  a 
stream  or  spring,  an  artificial  channel  was  dug  to  supjjly  the  village  with  fresh  water. 
The  government  was  patriarchal.  The  chief  ruler  had  almost  desj^otic  powers,  and  in 
approaching  him  the  subjects  used  much  the  same  gestures  as  in  Avorshipping  the  sun. 
This  chief  ruler  was  aided  by  a council,  composed  of  the  miccos  of  the  various  tribes. 
His  office,  as  well  as  that  of  the  miccos,  was  usually  elective.  Next  in  rank  was  the 
war  chief,  and  then  followed  the  high  priest  and  medicine  man. 

Within  the  historic  period  the  Creeks  were  mound-builders,  a fact  of  no  little 
importance,  as  will  be  seen  when,  later  in  this  volume,  we  mention  the  ancient  monu- 
ments so  numerous  in  the  Mississij)pi  valley,  which  have  given  rise  to  such  endless 
speculation  and  hypothesis.  Soon  after  contact  with  the  whites,  this  mound-building 
was  discontinued.  Some  of  the  mounds  were  for  the  residence  of  the  chiefs,  some 
for  temples,  and  some  for  sepulchral  purposes.  Others,  which  represented  animals, 
were  evidently  emblematical,  and  still  others  were  clearly  defensive  in  their  nature. 
Though  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  later,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  aside  from 
the  accounts  of  early  explorers  in  Florida,  the  existence  of  glass  beads  and  articles  of 
iron  and  brass  in  such  positions  in  these  mounds  that  they  could  only  have  been  placed 
when  the  mound  was  built,  proves  that  at  least  some  of  these  structures  were  erected 
after  the  advent  of  the  whites. 

The  Muskogees  were  skilful  workmen,  and  their  arrowheads,  celts,  hatchets,  and 
axes  were  nicely  finished.  They  exhibited  a certain  aesthetic  taste,  and  many  of  their 
arrowheads  were  made  of  jasper,  quartz,  or  chalcedony.  Their  pipes  were  skilfully 
carved,  some  of  them  in  the  shape  of  birds  or  animals,  and  occasionally  they  were 
inlaid  with  other  stones.  In  pottery  they  also  excelled,  although  they  did  not  know 
of  the  potter’s  wheel.  They  were  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  clay.  A favorite 
mode  of  construction  Avas  to  mould  the  clay  inside  a wicker  basket,  and  then  placing 
it  in  the  fire,  the  article  Avas  baked  and  the  Avooden  mould  destroyed,  its  impress  being 
left  on  the  exterior.  At  other  times  gourds  were  carved  on  the  inside  Avith  various 
patterns,  and  then,  the  pot  being  formed  inside  as  before,  after  burning,  the  outside  of 
the  vessel  reproduced,  reversed,  the  ornamentation  carved  in  the  gourd. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  Georgia  there  was  no  serious  collision  Avith 
the  Creeks.  During  the  Revolution,  and  during  the  war  of  1812,  they  fought  on  the 
British  side.  In  the  latter  Avar  they  received  a severe  chastisement.  In  1836  they 
sold  their  lands  to  the  government,  and  received  a resei’A'ation  in  Indian  Territory, 
adjacent  to  that  of  the  Cherokees.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  Creek  nation  was 
estimated  at  twenty-eight  thousand,  of  Avhich  the  Muskogees  made  twenty-three 
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thousand,  the  Seminoles  twenty-four  hundred,  the  lichees  twelve  hundred,  the  Hitchi- 
tees  six  hundred,  the  Alibamons  and  Coosadas  five  hundred,  and  the  Natchez  three 
hundred.  They  have  now  become  partially  civilized,  but  retain  with  some  modifica- 
tions the  patriarchal  system  of  government  which  they  had  when  first  known  to  the 
whites. 

The  treaty  of  1833  was  not  accepted  as  binding  by  all  the  Creek  nation.  The 
Seminoles  stood  out  for  several  years,  and,  being  reinforced  by  Muskogees  and  run- 
away slaves,  defied  the  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Led  by  Osceola  they  waged 
a war  for  several  years,  which  cost  the  general  government  over  ten  million  dollars 
and  fifteen  hundred  lives.  In  1842,  having  suffered  numerous  losses,  they  accepted  a 
reservation  just  west  of  that  of  the  Creeks,  and  like  them  have  become  industrious 
and  prosperous  farmers.  Their  numbers  to-day  show  but  slight  variation  from  that 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  About  a hundred  and  fifty  still  remain  in  Florida, 
and  an  uncertain  number  have  gone  to  Mexico. 

The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  tliough  speaking  closely  allied  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  are  distinct  tribes.  They  formerly  lived  in  the  territory  between  the  Creeks 
and  the  small  tribes  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Chickasaws  being  the  more  northern 
of  the  two.  The  Chickasaws  were  a warlike  tribe,  continually  embroiled  with  the  Chero- 
kees,  Illinois,  Ai-kansas,  the  Five  Nations,  and  occasionally  with  the  Choctaws.  They 
were  uniformly  allies  of  the  British  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  French.  During 
the  Revolution  they  sided  with  the  English,  but  since  then  they  have  had  no  trouble 
with  the  whites.  According  to  their  traditions  they  originally  came  from  the  west, 
but  the  Choctaws  have  no  such  recollections.  That  the  Chickasaws  are  now  more  nu- 
merous than  when  first  seen  is  beyond  a doubt.  Adair,  who  lived  among  them  for 
many  years,  and  who  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  southern  Indians,  esti- 
mated their  warriors  in  1763  at  four  hundred  and  fifty.  In  1835  the  total  number  of 
souls  in  the  tribe  was  about  five  thousand.  They  are  now  mostly  gathered  on  a reser- 
vation in  the  central  southern  part  of  Indian  Tenatory,  and  number  not  far  from  six 
thousand  souls. 

The  Choctaws  are  a much  larger  tribe  than  the  last,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  among 
the  best  of  all  the  southern  tribes.  They  have  never  had  any  serious  quarrels  with 
the  whites,  although  they  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  English,  French,  and 
Spanish.  Their  only  wars  were  with  the  Creeks.  They  were  largely  engaged  in  agri- 
cultui’e,  and  depended  less  on  the  chase  than  most  of  their  neighbors.  Since  their 
removal  to  their  reservation  of  six  million  acres  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Indian 
Territory,  they  have  retained  their  agricultural  proclivities,  and,  together  with  the 
Chickasaws  (with  whom  they  are  confederated),  they  fonn  the  fourth  of  the  “civilized 
nations.”  They  have  good  farms,  are  good  mechanics,  and,  better  than  almost  any 
other  tribe,  they  profit  by  the  labors  of  the  schoolmaster  and  missionary.  They  have 
a constitutional  government,  and  a code  of  written  laws.  They  number  now  about 
twenty  thousand. 

The  Choctaw  language  shows  some  similarity  to  that  of  the  Muskogees,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  forming  one  linguistic  stock.  The  language 
is  among  the  easiest  for  a European  to  learn. 

Tradition  and  the  little  we  know  from  actual  history  all  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws  came  from  the  west,  and  encountered,  in 
the  territory  which  they  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period,  a group  of 
tribes  now  e-vtinct.  That  this  is  true  of  the  sea-coast  is  more  than  probable  ; indeed, 
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until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Coloosas  and  Mickasuckees  of  Florida  retained 
their  distinctness.  Of  most  of  tlie  others  even  the  names  have  been  forgotten. 

Of  the  many  smaller  tribes  living  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, we  need  say  but  little,  indeed  of  most  of  them  but  little  is  known.  So  far  as 
we  know,  they  spoke  several  distinct  languages,  though  possibly  some  of  them  are  to 
be  regarded  as  members  of  the  Creek  or  Choctaw  families,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
allied  to  some  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  of  whom  we  will  speak  farther  on. 
One  of  these  tribes,  however,  needs  more  of  a notice  on  account  of  our  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

The  Natchez,  whom  we  have  already  met  as  members  of  the  Creek  Confederacy, 
when  first  known  to  the  whites,  occupied  a small  territory  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  near  the  city  which  perpetuates  their  name.  They  were  farthest  advanced 
toward  civilization  of  any  of  the  tribes  yet  described.  “ There  the  machinery  of 
temple,  idol,  priest,  keepers  of  sacred  things,  religious  festivals,  sun-worship,  and  all 
that,  was  most  elaborate,  and  there  the  preservation  of  the  eternal  fire  enlisted  the 
utmost  solicitude.”  Contact  with  the  Europeans  served  to  change  all  this,  and  in  later 
years  the  worshijs  of  the  sun  has  almost  entirely  disap2)eared.  In  1729,  the  Natchez, 
although  numbering  but  a few  hundreds,  massacred  about  two  hundred  of  the  French. 
For  this  they  were  severely  punished  by  the  combined  French  and  Choctaws,  and  driven 
from  their  country.  They  fled  to  the  east,  lingering  now  here,  now  there,  until  they 
reached  the  Creeks  and  were  assimilated  into  their  confederacy.  The  French  took  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  sold  them  in  St.  Domingo  as  slaves. 

Among  the  most  interesting  things  in  connection  with  the  Natchez  are  the  travels 
of  Monchacht  Ape.  About  these  there  has  been  considerable  discussion,  but  the 
recent  researches  of  Mr.  Davis  I’enders  the  story  probable.  According  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Du  Pratz  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Monchacht  Ape, 
a Natchez  Indian,  wished  to  learn  from  whence  his  people  came.  To  accomijlish  this 
he  went  north  and  east  until  he  came  to  the  ocean  aj^parently  on  the  New  England 
shore.  On  his  journey  he  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  his  ancestors,  and  so  he  returned 
home,  visiting  on  the  way  Niagara  Falls.  Soon  his  curiosity  returned,  and  he  started 
again,  this  time  to  the  Northwest.  He  followed  the  Missouri  to  near  its  source,  and 
then,  going  north,  struck  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  which  he  followed  to  the 
Pacific.  On  this  journey  he  met  with  no  better  success  than  on  the  other,  and,  retrac- 
ing his  steps,  he  returned  to  the  Natchez  after  an  absence  of  about  six  years. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  story  arises  from  its  apparent  imi^robability,  and  by 
many  it  is  sup^Josed  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Frenchman  who  told  it.  That  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  description 
of  the  journey  to  the  northwest  is  tolerably  accurate  in  its  description  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  traversed,  and  at  the  time  Du  Px-atz’s  account  was  published 
nothing  was  known  by  the  whites  of  the  countiy  described.  Whether  true  or  false, 
the  story  possesses  great  interest.  At  a later  date  several  Indians  have  been  known 
to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  have  seen  the  Pacific. 

Having  now,  in  this  rajxid  manner,  defined  the  limits  and  outlined  the  history  and 
relationships  of  the  tribes  and  stocks  originally  inhabiting  the  i-egion  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  remains  to  describe,  as  far  as  space  will  permit,  the  custoixxs,  social  condi- 
tions, etc.,  of  these  Indians  as  they  existed  when  the  whites  first  knew  them.  Latex-, 
their  autochthonous  conditions  wex-e  modified  by  contact  with  the  Eux-opeans ; but 
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with  this  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  shown 
tliat  the  aborigines  in  this  region  were  divided  up  into  several  groups,  differing  mark- 
edly in  language,  and  each  of  these  linguistic  stocks  divided  into  tribes  and  totems. 
In  these  points  the  distinctions  and  demarcations  were  very  evident,  but  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  mental  condition,  religious  views,  and  manner  of  life  no  such  distinc- 
tions are  found,  and  all  divergences  are  to  be  readily  explained  by  climatic  or  other 
jihysical  causes. 

Among  all  the  American  aborigines  the  social  framework  was  founded  on  the  gens, 
and  terminated  in  the  confederacy.  The  gens  embraced  all  having  a common  descent, 
and  bearing  a common  name  or  totem.  The  different  totems  were  arranged  in  groups, 
to  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  given  the  name  phratries,  and  these,  in  turn,  in  tribes,  which 
embraced  all  speaking  a common  language,  or  a common  dialect  of  a language.  Be- 
yond was  the  confederacy,  which  was  composed  of  tribes,  usually  speaking  languages 
or  dialects  of  the  same  character,  united  together  more  or  less  closely  for  social  or 
political  purposes.  Sometimes  the  confederacy  and  the  linguistic  stock  were  coex- 
tensive, sometimes  one  overlapped  the  other. 

To  illustrate  these  points  we  will  turn  to  the  Huron-Iroquois,  prefacing  our  remarks 
by  saying  that  essentially  the  same  conditions  occurred  everywhere  within  North 
America  south  of  the  Eskimo.  In  the  Six  Nations  the  highest  number  of  gentes  or 
totems  was  eight,  each  taking  its  name  from  some  traditional  animal  ancestor.  In  the 
Senecas  these  eight  were  the  wolf,  bear,  turtle,  beaver,  deer,  snipe,  heron,  hawk.  In 
the  Cayugas  the  same  totems  were  found,  except  that  the  heron  was  replaced  by  the 
eel;  while  in  the  Onondagas  the  last  two  totems  were  those  of  the  eel  and  ball.  In 
the  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  only  the  wolf,  bear,  and  turtle  totems  occurred,  the  others 
having  become  extinct.  In  the  Tuscaroras  an  additional  feature  was  introduced. 
Some  of  the  gentes  had  died  out,  but  others  had  become  very  large  and  had  divided,  so 
that  we  had  for  the  eight  the  gray  wolf,  bear,  great  turtle,  beaver,  yellow  wolf,  snipe, 
eel,  and  little  turtle. 

Each  gens  Avas  endowed  with  certain  rights,  and  had  certain  restrictions  placed 
Aipon  it.  It  could  elect  and  depose  its  sachems  and  chiefs.  It  had  common  religious 
rites,  and  a common  burial-islace.  It  could  adopt  strangers,  and  was  bound  to  defend 
its  members  and  to  redress  all  injuries  done  by  one  to  another.  Lastly,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  marry  one  belonging  to  the  same  totem. 

Among  almost  all  of  the  American  tribes  descent  follows  the  female  line.  The 
only  exception  to  this  among  the  tribes  so  far  mentioned  was  in  the  case  of  the  Ob- 
jibAvays,  Avhere  it  had  changed  to  the  male  line.  The  late  Mr.  Morgan  investigated 
this  subject  in  a A’ery  thorough  manner,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
dition existing  among  the  North  American  Indians,  where  the  female  ‘ carries  the . 
gens,’  Avas  the  primitive  one  the  world  over,  the  Polynesians  only  excepted.  In  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  descent  in  the  female  line  persisted  until  after  civili- 
zation had  commenced,  and  the  system  of  gentes  remained  until  a very  much  later 
date.  Mr.  Morgan  remarks  that  in  order  to  understand  fully  the  social  relations  of 
the  two  nations  just  mentioned,  “ a knowledge  of  the  functions  and  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  obligations  of  the  membei-s  of  the  American  Indian  gens  is  impera- 
tively necessary.” 

The  reason  Avhy  the  Avomen  carried  the  gens,  Avhy  the  children  belonged  to  the 
same  totem  as  the  mother  rather  than  to  that  of  the  father,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
primitive  condition  of  mankind.  The  time  once  Avas  Avhen  marriage  in  pairs  did  not 
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exist,  and  paternity  could  not,  except  in  rare  cases,  be  traced.  Descent  in  the  female 
line  was  easily  followed,  and  the  archaic  system  of  relationship  was  retained  long  after 
monogamic  marriage  was  introduced.  Marriage  outside  the  gens  was  apj^arently  a 
jjrovision  against  the  too  close  relationshij)  of  man  and  Avife,  and  the  consequent  dete- 
rioration of  the  progeny.  It  was,  however,  not  always  effective,  as  it  guarded  only 
against  such  marriages  on  the  mother’s  side,  but  made  no  provision  for  such  occur- 
rences among  the  relatives  of  the  father.  So  far  as  the  law  went,  it  was  very  strict, 
and  infringements  were  severely  punished,  sometimes  by  death. 

The  phratry  was  an  evolution  from  the  gens  which  arose  from  the  increase  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  necessity  for  some  division  between  the  gens  and  the  tribe.  Among  the 
Senecas  there  were  two  of  these  phratries,  one  embracing  the  bear,  wolf,  beaver,  and 
turtle  totems,  the  other  the  deer,  snipe,  heron,  and  hawk.  Among  the  Chickasaws  there 
were  likewise  two  phratries,  but  in  the  Mohicans  the  number  was  three.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  we  have  a proof  that  the  phratry  arose  from  the  gens.  Originally  it  had 
three  totems,  — the  wolf,  turkey,  and  turtle.  Each  of  these,  with  growth,  became  sul> 
divided,  and  the  divisions  took  the  rank  of  gens,  the  former  gentile  divisions  being 
changed  to  phratries.  Thus  to  the  Avolf  jjhratiy  belonged  the  wolf,  bear,  dog,  and 
opossum  totems,  the  turtle  phratry  embraced  the  little  turtle,  mud  turtle,  great  turtle, 
and  yellow  eel  gentes,  and  the  turkey  phratry  included  the  totems  of  the  turkey, 
chicken,  and  crane.  At  first,  marriage  was  permitted  only  between  different  phratries, 
clearly  showing  the  origin  of  the  system  from  that  of  the  gens,  but  later  this  restric- 
tion died  out,  and  marriage  was  allowed  anywhere  outside  the  resulting  gens. 

The  phratry  played  no  important  part  in  the  political  organization  of  the  tribe, 
but  in  social  and  religious  matters  it  was  very  important.  It  had  no  official  head.  In 
the  case  of  the  death  of  important  2>crsons,  the  phratry  to  which  he  belonged  were 
the  mourners;  the  other  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies.  In  the  election  of  chiefs 
and  sachems  of  the  totems,  the  })hratry  had  confirmative  and  veto  iiowers,  and  these 
extended  not  only  to  their  own  gentes,  but  to  those  belonging  to  the  other  j^hratry. 

The  totems  varied  in  rank,  some  having  a higher  position  and  more  influence  than 
others,  while  usually  the  priests  and  medicine  men  Avere  taken  from  a jAarticular  gens, 
which  also  ])layed  an  important  jAart  in  the  religious  ceremonies  and  observances.  An 
offence  of  one  Indian  against  one  of  his  oavu  totem  was  settled  by  the  membei's  of 
that  totem;  but  if  the  injury  came  from  Avithout,  not  the  individual,  but  the  gens, 
demanded  satisfaction ; and  occasionally  the  Avdiole  2Ahratry  Avas  called  in,  if  the  offen- 
der belonged  to  another  2Ahratry.  Ke2)aration  Avas  usually  made  by  the  gens  or  the 
2Ahratry  to  Avhich  the  criminal  belonged ; if  not,  the  Avronged  totem  took  the  affair 
into  their  oavu  hands. 

As  Avas  mentioned  above,  the  gens  is  distinct  from  the  tribe ; it  has  nothing  of 
tribal  character.  Usually  the  gentes  Avere  distributed  more  or  less  equally  throughout 
all  2iarts  of  the  tribe,  yet  occasionally  a geogra2ihical  distribution  was  seen  Avhich, 
carried  further,  Avould  result  in  tribal  or  sub-tribal  distinctions.  Thus,  among  the 
Delawares,  the  Avolf  or  Minsi  totem  had  become  2Aartially  se2Aarated,  while  two  ShaAvnee 
totems,  tlie  Chillicothe  and  the  Piqua,  are  said  to  liaA'e  had  their  distinct  homes. 

A tribe  is  really  com2AOScd  of  two  or  more  totems  S2>eaking  the  same  dialect,  and 
closely  related  by  intermarriages.  “To  a stranger  the  tribe  is  Ausible,  not  the  gens.” 
A tribe  has  its  territory  and  its  name ; it  is  gOA'crned  by  a council  of  chiefs,  and  in 
some  cases  it  2>ossesses  a chief  ruler,  or  head  chief.  It  has  the  entire  regulation  of  its 
domestic  affairs.  A confederacy  is  com2)osed  of  tribes,  usually  S2Aeaking  dialects  of 
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the  same  language,  united  for  offensive  and  defensive  puiposes.  Best  known  of  these 
confederacies  is  the  Five  Nations.  This  was  governed  by  a council  of  fifty  sachems, 
distributed  irregularly  through  the  tribes.  Later  a common  head  was  necessary  for 
military  purjjoses,  and  two  war  chiefs  were  elected ; two  being  chosen  so  that  one 
might  to  a certain  extent  counteract  the  other,  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  Roman 
republic  three  consuls  were  appointed.  In  the  case  of  the  aborigines,  the  plan,  how- 
ever, worked  better  than  with  its  Latin  prototype.  In  this  case  the  war  chiefs  were 
both  taken  from  the  same  tribe,  — the  Senecas ; and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  were  the  sachems  elevated  to  this  rank.  The  sachemic  office  w'as  hereditary, 
descending,  not  from  father  to  son,  but  to  the  sister’s  children.  The  office  of  war 
chief,  however,  was  not  necessarily  obtained  by  inheritance ; frequently,  as  in  the  case 
of  Brandt,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  the  chief  rose  from  the  ranks,  and 
exercised  far  more  influence  in  the  tribe  than  did  the  sachems. 

As  a result  of  the  system  of  consanguinity  described  above,  woman  had  a far  more 
important  position  in  the  social  scale  than  is  usually  supposed.  Mr.  Carr  has  recently 
shown  that  among  the  Huron-Iroquois  (and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Mississippi)  “w'oman,  by  virtue  of  her  functions  as  wife  and  mother,  exei’cised  an 
influence  but  little  short  of  desi^otic,  not  only  in  the  wigwam,  but  also  around  the 
council  Are.  . . . Chiefs,  warriors,  and  councils  were  all  obliged  to  yield  to  her 
demands  when  authoritatively  expressed ; and  there  are  few  scenes  in  Indian  story 
more  dramatic  than  those  in  which  the  eloquent  Red  Jacket,  and  that  magnificent 
half-breed.  Corn-planter,  were  constrained  to  do  her  behests  in  the  face  of  their 
repeated  declarations  to  the  contrary.”  The  woman,  equally  with  the  man,  possessed 
the  power  of  divorce,  and  when  the  couple  separated,  all  the  property,  even  the 
weajwns  of  the  warrior,  belonged  to  her.  She  owned  the  land;  it  descended  to  her 
children,  or  she  could  make  such*  disposition  of  it  as  she  wished,  without  consent  or 
hindrance  by  the  husband. 

At  the  council  held  in  1791  (alluded  to  above),  “the  women  told  Colonel  Proctor, 
the  American  Commissioner,  ‘ . . . you  ought  to  hear  and  listen  to  what  w^e,  women, 
shall  speak,  as  well  as  the  sachems ; for  we  are  the  owners  of  this  land.,  and  it  is  ours. 
It  is  we  that  plant  it  for  our  and  their  use.  Hear  us,  therefore  ; for  we  speak  of  things 
that  concern  us  and  our  children,  and  you  must  not  think  hard  of  us,  while  our  men 
shall  say  more  to  you ; for  w’e  have  told  them.’  This  statement  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land  was  not  denied,  and  on  the  reoj^ening  of  the  council.  Red  Jacket,  through 
wdiose  instrumentality  it  had  at  a previous  session  been  most  unceremoniously  closed, 
was  made  spokesman  for  the  women,  and  in  that  capacity  was  obliged  to  yield  to  de- 
mands w’hich  he  had  jn’eviously  bitterly  opposed.  This  he  did  in  the  following  emphatic 
language:  ‘ Nowq  listen,  brother : you  know  what  w^e  have  been  doing  so  long,  and 
Avhat  trouble  w'e  have  been  at ; and  you  know"  that  it  has  been  at  the  request  of  our 
head  warrior  (Corn planter)  that  w"e  are  left  to  answer  for  our  women,  who  are  to  con- 
clude w'hat  ought  to  be  done  by  both  sachems  and  warriors.  So  hear  what  is  their 
conclusion.’  ” 

Besides  her  powder  over  the  decisions  of  the  councils,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  w"omen  had  the  powder  to  “command  or  prohibit  a war,  as  seemed  good 
to  them.”  After  a victory  the  cajDtives  w"ere  turned  over  to  the  women,  and  they  had 
the  say  w"hether  they  should  be  adopted  into  the  gens,  be  kept  as  slaves,  or  be  burned ; 
and  their  decisions  on  these  points  w"ere  final.  As  illustrative  of  this,  we  may  men- 
tion the  cause  which  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  Fries.  In  one  of  their  battles  they 
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had  taken  prisoner  one  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the  cap- 
tives, he  was  allotted  to  one  of  the  squaws.  The  rest  of  the  tribe,  knowing  that  if  he 
was  injured  they  would  suffer  the  vengeance  of  the  terrible  Five  Nations,  used  all 
their  persuasive  powers  to  have  her  save  him.  But  no ; regardless  of  all  consequences 
she  ‘ threw  him  into  the  fire,’  and  in  retaliation  the  Senecas  and  their  allies  descended 
upon  the  Fries  and  exterminated  them. 

A further  prerogative  of  the  woman  was  the  right  to  say  who  should  be  the  sachem 
of  the  gens.  In  making  the  selection  she  was  under  no  constraint,  but  could  choose 
as  she  wished,  without  regard  to  age  or  priority  of  birth ; and  it  occasionally  happened 
that  a third  or  fourth  son  was  chosen,  or  even  an  infant.  This  choice  was  ratified  by 
tlie  gens,  and  then  by  the  tribe.  If  an  infant  were  appointed,  a regent  Avas  selected  to 
act  for  him  until  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  Concurrent  Avith  this  poAver  to 
nominate  a chief,  the  woman  had  also  the  right  to  depose  him. 

Throughout  all  the  region  east  of  the  Mississip])i  (as  Avell  as  Avest  of  it)  the  sun 
Avas  an  object  of  adoration,  and  in  the  South  and  West  one  of  the  totems  Avas  said  to 
have  descended  from  that  luminary.  In  the  North  the  Avorshi})  did  not  attain  so  great 
a development  as  it  did  in  the  South,  and  it  died  out  or  became  corrupted  much  sooner. 
At  one  time  every  tribe  kept  burning  its  i^erpetual  fire  in  honor  of  the  sun.  North  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  this  custom  died  out  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Avhites ; but 
south  of  it,  it  was  kept  up  for  a much  longer  time.  Here,  within  the  historic  period, 
they  have  been  knoAvn  to  build  large  mounds,  on  the  summit  of  Avliich  Avas  the  temple 
of  the  sun,  in  Avliich  the  perpetual  fire  Avas  kept  constantly  burning.  It  Avas  regarded 
as  too  sacred  for  ordinary  use.  EA'^en  in  its  care  certain  details  Avere  observed ; it  Avas 
fed  Avith  sticks,  the  bark  of  which  had  been  removed.  The  arrangement  of  these 
sticks,  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a Avheel  from  the  fire  as  a hub,  had  its  significance. 
Priests  Avere  detailed  to  Avatch  the  fire,  and  its  extinction  Avas  regarded  as  foreboding 
dire  evil  to  the  tribe.  In  such  cases  it  could  only  be  rekindled  by  brands  from  some 
other  similar  fire. 

“ First  among  the  priests  or  guardians  of  the  temple  and  fire  among  the  Natchez 
was  the  chief  of  tlie  tribe,  or,  as  he  Avas  called,  the  Great  Sun.  Every  morning  at 
sunrise  he  ap25eared  at  the  door  of  his  cabin,  and,  turning  to  the  east,  ‘ he  hoAvled  three 
times,’  boAving  doAvn  to  the  earth.  Then  a calumet,  used  only  for  this  purpose,  was 
brought  him,  and  he  smoked,  blowing  the  smoke  first  tOAvards  the  sun  and  then  tOAvards 
the  other  three  quarters  of  the  world.”  In  some  parts  the  sacrifices  to  this  divinity 
went  so  far  that  the  first-born  Avere  offered  as  jAropitiatory  gifts. 

Each  nation,  each  tribe  had  its  OAvn  territory,  over  Avhich  each  member  could  hunt  and 
fish  at  his  pleasure.  Even  when  conquered,  as  Avere  the  Delawares  by  the  Five  Nations, 
these  rights  Avere  still  reserved  to  those  Avho  remained  on  the  land.  They  retained 
their  OAvnershij),  not  the  sovereignty.  This  Avas  plainly  shoAvn  in  the  case  of  Penn 
and  his  folloAvers.  They  bought  their  lands  from  the  DelaAvares  and  ShaAvnees,  but  it 
Avas  also  necessary  for  them  to  make  a second  treaty  Avith  the  Five  Nations,  ratifying 
the  sale.  Within  tribal  limits  all  land  Avas  held  in  common,  but  when  a tract  Avas 
reduced  to  cultumtion  the  oAvner  Avas  guaranteed  the  unrestricted  possession  as  long 
as  it  was  tilled.  This  property  in  land  could  be  transmitted  from  one  to  another 
either  by  sale  or  by  inheritance.  The  Avoman  retained  her  property  after  mari’iage, 
and  could  at  any  time  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  she  Avished. 

Almost  all  the  Indians  Avere  agriculturists,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  tilled  tlie 
soil  was  regulated  by  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game.  Where  these  AA'ere  jilenty  the 
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soil  was  more  or  less  neglected,  yet  everywhere  large  fields  existed.  Thus  on  Mount 
Hojie,  in  Rhode  Island,  King  Philip  had  a cornfield  of  nearly  a thousand  acres.  Adair 
describes  one  among  the  Catawbas  seven  miles  in  extent,  while  General  Wayne,  writ- 
ing just  after  the  battle  of  the  Maumee,  says : “ The  margins  of  these  beautiful  rivers, 
the  Miamis  of  the  Lake  and  the  Au  Glaize,  appear  like  one  continued  village  for  a num- 
ber of  miles,  both  above  and  below  this  place  [Grand  Glaze]  ; nor  have  I ever  before 
beheld  such  immense  fields  of  corn  in  any  part  of  America  from  Canada  to  Florida.” 

Indian  corn  was  the  great  staple,  but  according  to  the  climate  other  vegetable  pro- 
ducts were  cultivated.  In  the  North  were  beans,  squash,  pumj^kins,  and  apples,  while 
farther  south  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  and  other  natives  of  a warmer  clime  furnished 
additional  elements  in  the  diet.  The  most  common  tool  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  was  a wooden  hoe,  shaped  much  like  a mattock ; but  implements  of  stone,  bone,  or 
shell  were  frequently  used.  Tobacco,  of  course,  was  raised  everywhere. 

In  hunting,  the  arrow  was  j)rincipally  used,  but  besides  this  the  Indians  employed 
spears,  pitfalls,  traps,  and  snares.  In  the  southern  states,  where  reeds  grew,  the  blow- 
gun  was  used  for  shooting  birds.  Bows  were  made  of  ash,  hickory,  or  other  tough  and 
elastic  wood,  and  frequently  they  were  strengthened  by  working  into  the  back,  sinews  of 
the  deer  or  buffalo.  The  arrows  were  of  wood  or  reed,  tipped  with  a 23oint  of  stone 
or  bone.  These  arrow  points,  which  are  among  the  most  abundant  relics  of  the 
aborigines,  were  fastened  to  the  shaft  either  by  withes  or  sinews  or  by  a cement.  The 
shaft  was  feathered,  and  in  many  cases  the  feathers  were  arranged  in  a slight  spiral, 
thus  jiroducing  the  same  effect  as  the  rifling  of  modern  guns. 

In  fishing,  besides  the  use  of  hooks  and  lines,  they  made  nets  and  weirs,  and  also 
took  the  fish  with  the  aiTOW  or  the  spear.  Their  nets  were  made  from  fibres  of  bark 
and  were  weighted  with  stones.  These  net-sinkers  are  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  are  merely  stones  so  notched  that  the  string  which  fastened  them  to 
the  net  would  not  slq)  off. 

The  Indians  were  great  traders,  always  ready  to  barter  their  own  property  for  any- 
thing that  seemed  desirable.  For  money,  wampum  was  usually  emjjloyed.  This  was 
bits  of  shell  worked  to  a circular  outline,  perforated,  and  strung  on  a string.  Two 
kinds  of  wampum  were  made,  the  purple  from  the  shell  of  the  quahog  ( Venus  merce- 
naria).,  and  the  white  from  Pyrula  and  other  shells.  The  former  was  regarded  as 
twice^  as  valuable  as  the  latter.  Trading  was  carried  on  between  the  most  distant 
tribes.  Shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  found  their  way  to  Wisconsin  and  the  North- 
west, while  the  copj^er  from  Lake  Suj^erior  was  distributed  along  the  whole  seaboard. 
Peddlers  existed  who  went  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Cabe9a  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  four  who 
escaped  at  the  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  followers  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  and, 
who,  between  the  years  1528  and  1536,  worked  their  way  across  the  continent  from 
Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  adopted  at  one  time  the  peddler’s  life.  “ With  my 
merchandise  and  trade  I went  into  the  interior  as  far  as  I jfleased,  and  traveled  along 
the  coast  forty  or  fifty  leagues.  The  j^rinciiial  wares  were  cones  and  other  pieces  of  sea- 
snail,  conches  used  for  cutting,  and  fruit  like  a bean,  of  the  highest  value  among  them, 
which  they  use  as  a medicine,  and  emjfloy  in  their  dances  and  festivities.  Among  other 
matters  were  sea-beads.  Such  were  what  I carried  into  the  interior  ; and  in  barter  I 
got  and  brought  back  skins,  ochre,  with  which  they  rub  and  color  the  face,  hard  canes 
of  which  to  make  arrows,  sinews,  cement,  and  flint  for  their  heads,  and  tassels  of  the 
hair  of  deer,  that  by  dyeing  they  make  red.”  In  other  parts  pqies,  pottery,  wicker 
work,  etc.,  were  among  the  ai’ticles  of  trade. 
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In  weaving,  the  Indians  were  move  expert  than  is  usually  realized.  Besides  their 
mats  of  reeds  and  bark,  they  made  cloth,  using  for  this  purpose,  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
the  hair  of  the  buffalo.  Their  textile  fabrics  reached  their  highest  development  in 
their  feather  coats,  and  the  pages  of  the  old  accounts  of  America  and  its  aborigines 
are  filled  with  praises  of  these  garments.  In  the  weaving,  feathers  of  the  turkey  or 
other  birds  were  fastened  in  the  fabric  so  that  when  the  whole  was  completed  nothing 
but  the  feathers  showed,  and  the  coat  or  cloak  looked  as  if  made  of  the  skins  of  birds. 
These  cloaks  were  very  warm,  and  were  highly  prized  by  their  owners.  In  their  manu- 
facture the  exact  size  and  shape  wmre  decided  upon,  and  then,  with  the  greatest  patience 
and  without  a loom,  the  work  was  slowly  put  together.  Feathers  and  porcupine  quills 
were  extensively  used  in  ornamentation,  while  the  part  played  by  beads  after  their 
introduction  by  the  whites  is  well  known.  Though  weaving  of  cloth  took  place  in  all 
parts,  garments  of  skin  were  most  used. 

We  alluded  above  to  a communism  in  lands.  The  same  among  many  tribes  ex- 
tended to  the  houses.  At  the  time  of  the  early  explorers,  the  Iroquois  and  the  Pow- 
hatannic  tribes  possessed  large  houses,  the  common  property  of  a large  family,  all  of 
whom,  with  some  exception,  belonged  to  the  same  gens.  Among  the  Iroquois  some 
of  these  houses  were  eighty  or  more  feet  in  length  by  about  twenty  wide.  There  was 
a door  in  either  end,  and  the  interior  was  divided  up  into  a series  of  apartments  each 
about  seven  feet  square,  and  opening  into  the  common  passage,  which  extended  from 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  Each  of  these  apartments  was  occupied  by  a fam- 
ily, the  sons  usually  bringing  home  their  wives,  the  daughters  usually  going  away  with 
their  husbands.  The  walls  of  the  house  were  made  of  bark  bound  to  a framework  of 
poles,  while  the  roof  usually  had  a semi-cylindrical  shape,  the  rafters  being  formed  of 
bent  poles.  Above  the  separate  rooms  was  an  attic,  more  or  less  conq^letely  floored, 
and  here  was  stored  a large  part  of  the  family  supplies.  The  fires  were  so  placed  in 
the  passage  that  each  one  accommodated  four  families,  while  the  roof  was  pierced  with 
corresponding  holes  to  j^ermit  the  smoke  to  escape.  The  size  of  a village  was  esti- 
mated by  the  nuTuber  of  houses,  and  the  size  of  these  latter  by  the  number  of  fires. 
Thus  a house  with  six  fires  would  accommodate  twenty-four  families.  The  same 
description  will  in  the  main  apjfly  to  the  dwellings  of  the  aborigines  of  Virginia.  In 
some  other  parts  the  wigwam,  a conical  framework  covered  with  skins,  bark,  or  mats, 
was  in  vogue,  but  it  is  still  to  be  noted  that  these  were  communistic  in  character,  and 
were  usually  occupied  by  sevei’al  families. 

As  a result  of  this  communistic  life,  itself  an  outgrowth  of  the  gens,  hospitality 
was  everywhere  the  rule.  This  extended  not  only  to  individuals  of  the  same  tribe,  but 
to  strangers,  and  usually  also  to  the  whites.  Upon  entering  their  houses  one  was 
immediately  offered  the  best  they  had,  which  must  be  at  least  tasted  or  it  was  regarded 
as  an  affront.  Usually  but  one  meal  was  cooked  in  a day.  This,  of  course,  varied  in 
its  nature  with  the  food.  Corn  was  eaten  green,  either  boiled  in  the  pot,  or  roasted 
in  the  embers.  The  ripe  corn  Avas  cracked  in  stone  or  wooden  mortars  imtil  it  was 
about  as  fine  as  rice.  This  was  cooked  by  boiling,  and  was  called  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Indians  sanpac,  a word  and  a dish  which  now  appeal’s  under  the  name  samp. 
Some  of  this  was  eaten  ivarm,  and  the  rest  was  laid  aside.  Besides,  they  made  from 
the  corn  a sort  of  unleavened  bread.  The  rule  at  first  was  but  one  meal  a day,  but 
the  kettle  always  hung  over  the  fire,  and  anyone  was  at  liberty  to  help  themselv^es  at 
any  time.  Later  tivo  meals  were  eaten.  The  men  formerly  ate  first,  and  after  them 
the  women  and  children.  This  custom  was  set  aside  long  after  the  first  contact  ivith 
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the  whites.  “There  is  a tradition  still  current  among  the  Seneca-Iroquois,  if  the 
memory  of  so  recent  an  occurrence  may  be  called  traditional,  that  when  the  proposi- 
tion that  man  and  wife  should  eat  together,  which  was  so  contrary  to  immemorial 
usage,  was  first  determined  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  formally  agreed  that  man  and 
wife  should  sit  down  together  at  the  same  dish,  and  eat  with  the  same  ladle,  the  man 
eating  first,  and  then  the  woman,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  meal  Avas  finished.” 

The  manner  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead  by  various  races  will  undoubtedly  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  religious  ideas,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  arisen.  At 
present  the  study  in  a comparative  manner  is  but  just  begun.  Within  the  region 
embraced  in  the  eastern  United  States,  various  methods  Avere  in  vogue.  Most  lii'omi- 
nent  Avere  those  of  burial  and  cremation.  Usually  in  burying  the  body,  a large  hole 
was  excavated,  and  in  this,  either  AAnth  or  without  anything  corresponding  to  a coffin, 
the  body  was  placed  in  a sitting  posture.  Then  a roof  Avas  built  over  the  corpse  to 
]Arevent  its  being  pressed  by  the  earth  Avhich  Avas  heaped  above.  Occasionally  the 
dead  were  placed  in  caves  or  in  holloAV  logs.  With  the  body  Avere  placed  the  imple- 
ments, Aveapons,  and  ornaments,  surely  an  indication  that  the  departed  Avas  supposed 
to  need  them  in  the  Avodd  to  come. 

Cremation,  as  practised  by  the  southern  Indians,  has  for  us  a special  intei-est,  for, 
as  Ave  shall  see  farther  on,  it  Avas  in  some  cases  almost  exactly  paralleled  by  the  mound 
builders.  After  death  the  bodies  Avere  retained  aboAm  ground  for  some  time,  and  then 
primitiAm  undertakers,  who  made  it  their  business,  stripped  the  decaying  flesh  from 
the  bones  and  burned  it.  Then  they  disjointed  the  skeletons,  and  placed  the  bones  in 
baskets  or  coffins  made  of  reeds  and  splints,  each  of  Avhich  Avas  placed  in  the  village 
bone  house,  so  labelled  that  the  relatives  could  readily  recognize  it.  When  a large 
number  of  these  coffins  had  accumulated,  the  fin.al  ceremonies  took  place.  The  coffins 
were  taken  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  carried  to  an  appointed  spot,  Avhere 
they  Avere  arranged  in  order  on  the  ground,  and  surrounded  Avith  Avood.  Fire  was 
tlien  applied,  and  AA'hile  it  burned  the  tribe  sat  around  smoking  and  chanting  death 
songs,  or  danced  and  pronounced  eulogies  upon  the  deceased.  As  soon  as  the  fire  Avas 
nearly  or  quite  extinct,  the  tribe  began  to  heap  earth  upon  the  ashes,  thus  building 
the  graA'e  mound.  When  cremation  occurred,  no  additional  burials  took  place  in  the 
mound,  but  it  remained  as  when  first  erected.  These  southern  Indians  also  pi-actised 
the  ordinary  burial,  and  its  modification,  known  as  cist  burial.  A vault  Avas  built  of 
stones,  paA'ed  Avith  boulders  and  coA-ered  by  slabs.  Some  of  these  cists  Avere  seven 
feet  long,  others  but  a foot  and  a half.  Sometimes  the  body  Avas  extended  at  full 
length,  but  as  frequently  the  bones  Avere  separ.ated  and  arranged  as  compactly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Still  another  mode  Avas  that  knoAvn  as  urn  burial.  This  was  used  particularly  Avith 
children.  The  bones  Avere  separated  and  placed  in  an  urn  of  clay,  or  sometimes  the 
urn  was  built  up  around  the  remains,  as  its  mouth  was  too  narrow  to  alloAv  the  skull 
to  pass. 

Turning  now  to  the  tribes  Avest  of  the  Mississijipi,  we  first  meet  with  the  great 
Dakota  stock,  or,  as  they  are  better  known  by  most  people,  the  Sioux.  Their  origi- 
nal range  Avas  Avest  and  south  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Arkansas  River.  The  name  Sioux  is  derived  from  the  ObjibAvay  name  for  these 
people,  — Nadoessi.  This  by  the  French  was  modified  into  NadoAAmsioux,  and  then, 
by  dropping  all  except  the  last  syllable,  Sioux.  As  in  tlie  case  of  the  Algonquins, 
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already  described,  the  Dakotas  are  divided  up  into  numerous  tribes,  and  these  in 

turn  into  smaller  divisions,  all  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  language.  Before 

proceeding  to  the  enumeration  of  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Lewis 

H.  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  students  of  American  ethnology,  regarded 

the  Huron-Iroquois  as  offshoots  from  the  Dakota  stock,  and  he  thinks  that  before 
Cartier  found  them  at  Hochelaga  they  had  migrated  from  the  west.  That  such  a 
migration  was  taking  place  is  shown  by  the  first  of  the  Dakota  tribes  to  be  mentioned, 
the  Winnebagoes. 

When  the  French  first  visited  Lake  Michigan,  they  found  the  tribe  which  thej' 
called  Puans,  but  which  the  Algonquins  termed  Winnebagoes,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Green  Bay.  About  1640  they  were  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Illinois,  but  they 
regained  their  numbers,  and  later,  moving  back  a little  from  the  lake,  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  the  Pottawatomies  against  their  relatives,  the 
Dakotas  proper,  and  those  scourges,  the  Iroquois.  They  were  largely  agricultural,  and 
retained  their  possessions  in  Wisconsin  until  1848,  when  they  were  removed  to  Minne- 
sota. In  1862  the  Sioux  massacred  a large  number  of  the  whites  in  that  state,  and 
the  Winnebagoes,  being  susjmcted  of  complicity,  were  taken  to  Dakota  in  1863,  and 
in  the  next  year  to  Nebraska,  near  the  Omaha  reservation.  Those  in  Nebraska  now 
number  about  fifteen  hundred,  while  several  hundred  more  live  scattered  along  the  line 
of  their  travels.  Tlie  eastern  members  of  the  tribe  are  well  advanced  and  are  self- 
supporting,  but  those  in  Nebraska  so  far  j^i’ofit  but  little  from  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries. 

Closely  allied  to,  and  possibly  descendants  of,  the  Winnebagoes,  are  the  Omahas, 
lowas,  Kansas  (or  Kaws),  Quapaws  (or  Arkansas),  Osages,  Otoes,  Missouries,  and 
Poncas.  The  Omahas  and  Otoes  lived,  one  nortli,  the  other  south,  of  the  Missouri 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte.  The  Otoes  were  reinforced  by  some  of  the 
lowas,  and  later  by  the  Missouries.  The  combined  numbers  are  now  about  five  hun- 
dred on  a reservation  in  Nebraska.  The  Omahas  now  number  about  a thousand 
peaceful  and  industrious  Indians,  placed  on  a reservation  in  Blackbird  County, 
Nebraska.  The  lowas  formerly  lived  near  the  Mississijipi,  in  the  state  to  which  they 
have  given  their  name,  and  may  have  extended  east  into  Illinois.  They  were  driven 
back  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  noAV  are  amalgamated  with  other  tribes.  The  Qua- 
paws or  Arkansas  tribe  is  said  to  have  formerly  lived  on  the  Ohio,  but  was  driven 
west.  They  were  the  firm  friends  of  the  French,  and,  when  first  seen,  lived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Their  reservation  is  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  Indian  Territory.  Their  numbers  are  now  about  two  hundred,  but  they 
have  associated  with  them  a number  from  other  tribes.  The  Osages  and  Kansas  dif- 
fered but  little  in  language,  but  in  other  respects  their  differences  were  formerly  the 
cause  of  innumerable  wars.  The  Osage  Indians  were  the  most  imjiortant  of  the 
southern  Sioux,  and  at  one  time  embraced  about  five  thousand  souls.  Their  reserva- 
tion is  in  the  northern  part  of  Indian  Territory,  and  their  ancient  feuds  having  been 
quieted,  the  Kansas  now  live  with  them  on  friendly  tei-ms,  the  two  intermarrying. 
The  Poncas  are  among  the  most  civilized  of  the  western  Indians.  Their  recent  suffer- 
ings at  the  hands  of  the  whites  need  only  be  mentioned.  They  number  less  than  a 
thousand,  and  were  placed  on  a reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River.  This 
land  becoming  valuable  and  desirable,  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner  they  were 
hustled  off  to  Indian  Tenatory  ; l)ut,  not  wishing  to  be  thus  treated,  they  escaped,  and 
wandered  back  to  their  friends,  the  Omahas.  They  were  arrested,  but  able  lawyers 
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interested  themselves  in  their  behalf,  and  the  result  was  a decision  that  they  were  not 
to  be  dejjrived  of  their  rights.  This  Ponca  question  is  but  a sanqjle  of  the  whole  of 
the  dealings  of  the  United  States  with  the  aborigines,  the  government  having  been 
almost  invariably  in  the  wrong.  The  problem  is  an  important  one,  and  its  solution 
difficult,  but  the  course  jjursued  in  the  2Jast  is  far  from  the  right  one. 

The  Dakotas  pro]>er  — the  Sioux,  celebrated  for  their  cruelty  and  warlike  disposi- 
tion, a reputation  which  they  have  preserved  since  1666,  when  Father  Allouez  first 
mentions  them  — comjjrise  seven  tribes,  originally  found  in  the  territory  now  embraced 
by  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  These  tribes,  the  Santees,  Yanktons,  Tetons, 
Sissetons,  Brules,  Miuikanyes,  and  Unkj^apas,  form  a confederacy  much  like  that  of 
the  Six  Nations.  Each  preserves  a certain  amount  of  indejjendence,  can  declare  war 
without  consulting  its  fellows,  but  if  it  deems  assistance  desirable,  or  if  it  wishes  to  con- 
sider matters  of  imijortance, 
the  assistance  of  the  others  is 
invoked.  The  name  Dakota 
means  ‘ allied,’  and  another 
name  which  they  sometimes 
give  themselves — Ochente 
Shakons — nieans  ‘ seven  fires,’ 
an  evident  allusion  to  their  con- 
federacy. The  total  number  of 
Sioux  is  large,  and  the  confed- 
eracy is  estimated  as  embrac- 
ing between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  members.  When  the 
Ottawas  and  the  Hurons  were 
driven  west  by  the  Five  Na- 
tions, and  took  refuge  among 
the  Objibways,  they  found  an- 
other foe  in  the  Sioux,  and  as 
soon  as  jiossible  they  wandered 
east  again.  The  Sioux  also  ' 
fought  with  their  Algonquin 
neighbors  for  years.  When 
the  whites  began  to  settle  in 
their  country,  they  kept  quiet  for  a number  of  years,  but  in  1862  they  broke  their 
bounds  and  massacred  hundreds  of  the  Minnesota  pioneers.  For  this  they  were 
soundly  punished  and  driven  from  the  state.  Again  in  1875-76,  under  the  lead  of 
Sitting  Bull,  they  arose  again  against  the  whites.  Again  they  were  pursued  by  the 
United  States  troops,  and  after  showing  strategic  powers  and  military  abilities  equal 
to  those  of  the  army  officers.  Sitting  Bull  made  a ready  escajoe  to  Canadian  soil.  But 
few  of  the  Sioux  show  any  tendency  toward  civilization,  but  remain  wild,  and  retain 
their  hunting  habits.  Missionaries  among  them  to-day  meet  with  even  less  success 
than  did  the  French  fathers  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  little  they  absorb 
becomes  so  confused  with  their  previous  ideas  that  almost  a new  mythology  is  the 
result.  In  handiwork  they  are  apt.  They  are  great  gamblers,  — almost  rival  the 
Chinese  in  this  respect. 

Although  far  from  civilized,  many  of  the  Sioux  take  kindly  to  some  of  the  neces- 
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sities  and  luxuries  of  the  whites.  Those  on  reservations  have  largely  replaced  the 
buffalo  meat  and  venison,  as  articles  of  diet,  by  beef  and  meal.  They  like  coffee,  sugar, 
tol)acco,  and,  it  scarcely  need  be  said,  spirituous  liquors.  Their  native  garments  are 

made  of  buffalo  skin,  Avoim  the  smooth  side  out, 
and  decorated  in  rude  outline  with  scenes  of  their 
heroic  deeds.  Their  leggings  are  fringed,  and 
their  well-made  moccasins  ornamented  with  beads 
and  ])orcuj)ine  quills.  No  article  of  apparel  is 
prized  more  highly  than  a stove-pipe  hat.  They 
paint  the  face  in  the  most  wonderful  patterns. 
When  fully  dressed,  one  article  more  is  needed 
to  complete  their  happiness  — they  must  have  a 
mirror  in  which  to  see  all  their  magnificence. 
Since  the  Sioux  are  nomads,  they  have  not  the 
substantial  dwellings  of  the  other  tribes.  Their  wig- 
wams are  merely  conical  frameworks  of  poles  covered 
with  skins,  bark,  or  boughs.  The  fireplace  is  in  the 
centre,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  a hole  in  the 
apex  of  the  structure.  These  wigwams  are  placed  in 
villages,  hut  as  the  season  changes,  or  game  becomes 
scarce,  the  village  is  pulled  up  and  removed  to  some 
more  favorable  spot.  In  moving,  the  poles  are  placed 
in  equal  numbers  on  either  side  of  a horse,  the  ends 
di-ao-oino;  behind  on  the  sround.  The  skin  covering 
is  then  packed  on  another  horse  or  on  the  dogs,  and 
thus  the  whole  is  transported.  In  their  life  a com- 
munism exists  somewhat  similar  to  that  before  described, 
and  this  extends  to  food  and  dwellings.  One  of  these 
small  wigwams  accommodates  more  than  one  family. 
Though  they  have  not  a tribal  stock  of  food,  that  of  each 
household  is  owned  in  common.  Among  themselves  they 
are  hospitable. 

As  an  example  of  the  dances  common  among  all  the 
^Vmerican  tribes,  we  may  give  an  account  of  the  sun-dance 
:is  ])crformed  at  Fort  Peck  by  the  Sioux  in  1879.  A large 
place  was  cleared,  and  in  the  centre  was  erected  the 
‘medicine  wigwam.’  This  was  very  large,  and  was  built 
of  trees,  twigs,  and  boughs,  and  was  roofed  only  by  the 
sky.  In  the  middle  was  the  ‘ medicine  post,’  a stake  about 
forty  feet  high.  Oidy  the  men  were  admitted  to  the  en- 
closure, where,  during  the  twenty-eight  hours  of  the  per- 
^P^uciVei: xS  formance,  a meal  was^ served  consisting  of  juicy  roast  dog, 
American  Indians.  as  w'cll  as  great  quantities  of  buffalo  meat,  wild  turnips, 

and  other  vegetables  tmknown  to  modern  culinary  art.  There  were  about  five 
thousand  Indians  present ; but  since  entrance  into  the  inner  space  was  only  granted 
to  the  warriors,  the  women  and  children  had  to  be  satisfied  with  looking  through 
the  broad  entrance  or  through  holes  in  the  leafy  wall.  When  all  preparations  were 
made,  fifty  warriors  entered  the  space  marked  off  as  the  stage,  each  an  Apollo, 
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stripi^ecl,  and  painted  to  his  heels,  and  bedecked  with  ornaments  of  every  sort, 
witli  a headdress  of  feathers,  under  which  his  glistening  black  hair  reached  down  to 
his  artistically  arranged  breeches.  Each  had  in  his  hand  a whistle  of  the  wing-bone 
of  an  eagle,  which  was  blown  during  the  dance ; each  also  appeared  with  a bouquet 
of  wild  flowers.  The  performance  of  these  heroes  was  imposing  ; their  reception  on 
tlie  part  of  the  spectators  very  warm.  The  2)hick  and  strength  of  will  with  which 
they  endured  boilily  pain  was  simply  wondei'ful ; for,  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance, 
pieces  of  flesh  are  cut  and  haggled  from  the  arm  and  back.  The  dance  continued  all 
night  by  the  light  of  an  immense  Are,  by  which  the  dancers  devise  new  tortures  ; for 
instance,  some  danced  with  two,  three,  or  even  four  buffalo  heads,  which  are  made 
fast  in  holes  cut  in  their  own  flesh.  One  huge  Indian  dragged  after  him  on  the  gi'ound 
eight  buffalo  heads  which  were  fastened  in  the  flesh  of  his  own  back ; others  allowed 
themselves  to  be  bound  so  strongly  to  the  medicine  jjole  that  the  cords  cut  deejj  into 
the  flesh.  Many  of  the  dancers,  who  during  the  dance  did  not  partake  of  any  refresh- 
ments, fell  down  exhausted.  The  incessant  wild  yells,  the  din  of  music,  the  monoto- 
nous songs  introduced  by  Avay  of  change,  made  a dee])  impression  upon  the  spectator, 
which  was  still  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  dancers  placed  their  faces  to  the 
buffalo  heads  and  murmured 


prayers  for  luck  for  the  hun- 
ters. The  medicine  man  peti- 
tioned for  a successful  hunt, 
for  bread  for  the  women  and 
children,  for  an  abundance  of 
horses,  and  for  assistance 
against  their  enemies. 

Most  northerly  of  the  Sioux 
stock  are  the  Assineboins  or 
Stone  Indians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  traditions,  are  an 
offshoot  from  the  Yanktons; 
which  is  rendered  more  jjrobable  from  the  fact  that  the  other  Sioux  call  them  Hoha 
or  ‘ rebels.’  The  date  of  sej)aration  is  unknown.  It  took  place  some  time  before  the 
travels  of  P6re  Marquette.  Their  home  was  about  Lake  Winnipeg.  They  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Crees  and  expelled  the  native  tribes.  At  various  times  their 
numbers  have  been  estimated  at  between  five  tiiousand  and  twenty  thousand,  — the 
former  number  being  the  more  probable.  They  are  now  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, and  ai'e  peaceably  disposed. 

The  Ui)sarokas  or  Crow  Indians,  another  of  the  Dakota  stock,  have  the  reputation 
of  being  cowardly.  Their  home  is  in  Montana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  and 
their  reservation  is  in  the  same  region.  They  are  thoroughly  disliked  by  the  settlers, 
and  are  regarded  as  a tribe  of  horse-stealers.  Although  of  Dakota  stock,  they  are 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  eastern  Sioux.  Their  number  now  is  about  four  thousand. 
The  Minnetares  or  Hidatsawere  offshoots  from  the  Crows.  Since  the  last  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  they  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Mandans.  Both  of  these  tribes 
have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  but  are  not  good  friends  with  the  Shoshones, 
Flatheads,  or  the  Sioux.  In  1837  small-pox  made  fearful  ravages  among  them;  and 
Avhile  before  that  date  the  two  tribes  together  had  about  five  thousand  members,  they 
now  number  only  about  a thousand.  From  this  scourge  the  Mandaus  suffered  the 
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most  severely,  and  when  its  course  was  checked  only  about  a hundred  and  fifty  remained 
to  represent  the  tribe.  The  Mandans  are  said  to  have  a lighter  color  than  the  other 
Indians,  and  this  is  su^jposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  accounts  of  a Welsh  colony  in 
America.  The  story  goes  that  in  1170  Prince  Madoc  of  Wales  sailed  west  and  dis- 
covered America,  living  here  for  a long  time  and  then  returning  to  Europe.  Again 
he  sailed  to  the  west,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  He  with  his  followers  founded  a 
Welsh  colony,  and  the  early  explorers  constantly  heard  accounts  of  a white  tribe,  now 
here,  now  there,  in  the  interior.  Whether  or  no  Madoc  ever  made  the  voyage  is  uncer- 
tain, and  the  story  is  generally  doubted.  It  is,  however,  beyond  a doubt  that  the  Man- 
dans  are  not  the  descendants  of  the  Welsh,  and  no  other  tribe  has  yet  been  found 
which  would  fill  the  bill.  When  a tribe  has  lived  from  time  immemorial  in  a countrv, 
they  almost  universally  have  a tradition  that  they  came  out  of  the  earth,  or  had  fallen 
from  the  sky.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Creeks,  and,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Mandans,  “ they  came  from  under  the  ground  by  means  of  a great  vine,  which. 


Fig.  93.  — Mandau  house. 


breaking  under  the  weight  of  some  of  them,  has  left  behind  a j^art  of  their  nation, 
w’hom  they  expect  to  join  after  death.” 

The  Mandans  were  hospitable,  and,  though  depending  largely  on  buffalo  meat  for 
food,  they  cultivated  corn,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco.  They  lived  in  villages  surrounded 
by  palisades.  Their  houses  were  superior  to  any  north  of  New  Mexico.  They  were 
circular  in  outline,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  A framework  of  poles  and 
jiosts  supported  the  walls  and  roof,  which  were  covered  with  earth,  which  was  2'>re- 
vented  from  falling  through  by  willow  mats  and  a thatch  of  grass.  The  entrance  was 
by  a long  j^assage  like  that  of  the  Eskimo  iglu.  The  outer  walls  of  the  houses 
inclined  inwai’d,  and  were  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  while  the  conical  roof 
reached  a height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  an  opening  being  left  in  the  centre  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire,  which  was  built  directly  beneath.  Inside,  curtains 
of  willow  matting  divided  the  space  around  the  walls  into  a series  of  a2}artments,  each 
of  which  accommodated  a family.  One  of  these  houses  would  accommodate  five  or 
six  families  or  about  thirty  individuals.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  comnninism 
existed.  At  first  there  were  nine  Mandan  villages,  but  at  the  time  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  the  Mandans  had  been  driven  west  by  the  Sioux  into  the  Arikaree  country, 
and  they  are  now  associated  with  that  Pawnee  tribe  on  a reservation  on  the  YelloAV- 
stone  River.  One  of  their  villages,  visited  by  Catlin  in  1832,  contained  about  fifty 
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of  these  dirt  lodges,  the  description  of  which  will  apply  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
Minnitarees. 

Among  the  Mandans  the  sexes  wear  a different  dress ; both  wear  moccasins  and 
leggings,  but  the  men  wear  shirts  and  jackets,  while  the  women  wear  deerskin  sacs, 
so  cut  that  they  cover  the  arms  to  the  elbows  and  the  body  half  way  to  the  knees.  The 
dead  are  wrapped  in  skins  and  placed  on  scaffolds,  where  they  remain  until  they  fall 
to  jsieces.  The  skulls  are  then  collected  and  placed  in  a circle,  each  resting  on  a hand- 
ful of  sage,  where  they  are  daily  fed  by  the  surviving  relatives,  food  being  left  at 
night,  and  the  dishes  collected  in  the  morning.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  a mound, 
on  which  are  placed  two  buffalo  skulls,  and  from  which  arises  a medicine  pole. 

In  this  region  occupied  by  the  Dakota  stock  are  also  found  the  Cheyennes,  Ara23a- 
hoes,  and  Blackfeet,  already  mentioned  among  the  Algonquin  tribes.  Exactly  where 
they  belong  is  uncertain,  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  they  are  as  closely  related  to  the 
Dakota  as  to  the  Algonquin  stock,  and  for  that  reason  we  speak  of  them  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  Pawnee  or  Pani  stock  embraces  three  groups  of  tribes,  — the  Pawnees  jjrojjer, 
the  Arickarees,  and  the  Wichitas.  The  Pawnees  projier  — called  Loup  by  the  French, 
from  their  principal  totem,  the  Wolf  — belonged  in  the  region  of  the  river  Platte  and 
the  Loup  Fork,  west  of  the  Otoes  and  Omahas.  Like  them,  tliey  were  an  agricultu- 
ral peoj^le,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  Pawnees  are  com250sed  of  four 
confederated  tribes,  and  now  number  about  twenty-tive  hundred  in  all,  though  at  one 
time  they  could  muster  two  thousand  warriors.  Some  still  remain  on  a reservation 
near  their  ancestral  home,  but  others  were  removed  in  1875  to  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  live  just  south  of  the  Osage  Indians.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  too  bright 
a light ; they  are  rather  a thievish,  begging  set,  not  over  cleanly,  but,  like  all  the  2>rai- 
rie  Indians,  they  are  good  horsemen.  Though  2>hysically  well  developed  and  capable 
of  great  endurance,  Avhen  any  work  is  to  be  done  the  men  are  found  wanting,  and  the 
labor  falls  iqjon  the  squaws.  The  wives  are  bought,  a horse  being  the  usual  price,  and 
since  the  man  thus  owns  her,  he  uses  her  as  he  will,  hiring  her  out  at  times  to  the  set- 
tlers to  labor  in  the  field,  or,  if  he  tire  of  her,  he  sells  her  and  buys  another. 

The  Arickarees,  Kickarees,  or,  still  further  abbreviated,  the  Rees,  are  members  of 
the  Pawnee  stock  who  separated  from  the  rest  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  After 
the  se23aration  they  made  their  way  to  the  Il2^P®i'  Missouri,  and  for  a time  lived  on 
good  terms  with  the  Mandans,  then  quarrelled  and  made  iqj  again,  and  now  live  on 
the  same  reservations  with  them.  They  are  none  too  friendly  toward  the  whites,  and 
more  than  once  have  come  in  conflict  with  them.  Wars  and  disease  have  greatly 
reduced  their  numbers,  and  their  total  is  now  about  one  thousand  souls. 

Last  of  the  Pawnee  stock  are  the  Wichitas,  and  here  may  2)ossibly  belong  the 
Adaize,  Caddoes,  Nachitooches,  Attaca2>as,  and  others  who  formerly  lived  on  the  lower 
Mississippi-  The  Wichitas,when  first  known,  lived  in  the  country  between  the  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Red  rivers,  and  to-day  their  reservation  embraces  a portion  of  their  former 
range. 

Indians  of  California. 

Passing  now  to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  find  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia a number  of  linguistic  stocks,  which  bear,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  no 
relationships  to  their  neighbors,  or,  indeed,  with  each  other.  However,  we  may  unite 
these  with  the  aborigines  of  Lower  California  under  the  name  Californians,  using  the 
designation  in  a geogra2ihical,  not  an  ethnical,  sense.  Says  Powers  in  the  preface  to 
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his  large  and  careful  work  on  these  families : “ There  are  several  ideas  which  the 
reader  who  is  acquainted  only  wnth  Atlantic  tribes  must  divest  his  mind  of  in  taking 
u])  the  study  of  the  California  Indians.  Among  them  is  the  idea  of  the  ‘Great  Spirit’ 
[w'hich  is  really  not  American  but  ado2)ted],  for  these  2)eo2)le  are  realistic,  and  seek  to 
personify  everything  ; also  that  of  the  ‘ happy  hunting  grounds,’  for  the  indolent  Cali- 
fornian, reared  in  his  balmy  clime,  knows  nothing  of  the  fierce  joy  of  the  Dakota 
hunter,  but  believes  in  a heaven  of  hedonic  ease  and  luxury.  The  reader  must  also 
lay  aside  the  copper  color,  the  haughty  aquiline  beak,  and  the  gorgeous  barbaric  orna- 
mentation of  the  person.  He  must  lay  aside  the  gory  scal2>lock  (for  the  most  23ai’t), 
the  torture  of  the  captive  at  the  stake,  the  red  war-paint  of  terrible  im2)ort  (the 
Californians  used  black),  the  tomahawk,  the  totem,  and  the  calumet.” 

Their  climate  seems  to  have  had  an  enervating  effect  on  them,  and  in  their 
ap2Jroach  to  civilization  they  stand  far  below  the  aborigines  of  the  east.  They  were 
more  quiet  and  far  less  warlike,  fond  of  taking  life  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  hence 
they  succumbed  very  readily  to  a foreign  power.  According  to  Powers,  before  the 
advent  of  the  wdiites,  California  Avas  more  thickly  2Jopulated  than  any  other  psii’t  of 
America,  and  here  the  mortality  has  been  greater  than  anywhere  else.  This  mor- 
tality has  occurred  within  the  nineteenth  century,  and  even  Avithin  its  latter  half,  or 
since  the  discovery  of  gold. 

In  our  enumeration  of  the  California  tribes  Ave  omit  the  Avestern  Athabascans,  of 
Tinneh  stock,  already  mentioned,  and  also  those  belonging  to  the  Shoshone  family,  to 
be  described  later.  The  former  have  pressed  in  from  Oregon  in  the  north,  dis2)laoing, 
exterminating,  or  absorbing  the  autochthonous  stock ; the  latter  extended  themselves 
across  the  southern  portion,  folloAving  a nearly  north  and  south  course,  and  reaching 
the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  Passing  from  north  to  south  Ave  find  a number 
of  families,  differing  most  markedly  in  language,  customs,  etc.,  and  each  in  turn 
divided  iqA  into  se2)arate  tribes,  each  S23eaking  a dialect  of  the  common  tongue.  An 
enumeration  of  all  of  these  2ieculiarities  of  their  languages,  and  the  boundaries  of 
their  territory,  Avould  prove  tiresome  reading,  and  so  Ave  refer  only  to  the  more  2Aromi- 
nent,  directing  the  student  Avho  wishes  to  delve  dee2)er  into  the  confused  ethnology  of 
this  region  to  the  masterly  Avork  of  Mr.  Ste2)hen  Powers,  23ublished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  as  the  third  of  their  series. 

Most  northerly  are  the  Yurok  and  Karok  families  on  the  lower  Klamath,  Avho 
differ  entirely  in  their  language,  not  only  in  the  roots  of  the  Avords,  but  in  their 
accent.  The  Yurok  tongue  is  harsh  and  guttural;  that  of  the  Karok  soft  and  musical. 
Just  south  of  the  Yurok  on  Humboldt  Bay  Avas  tlie  Wishosk  stock,  and  between  these 
two  neighboring  families  some  similarity  in  tongue  can  be  seen.  The  Tinneh  tribes 
have  insinuated  themselves  in  betAveen  the  Washosk  and  the  Yuki  to  the  south,  and 
occu25y  the  region  on  the  Eel  and  Trinity  rivers.  The  Yuki  are  divided  into  tAvo 
groups,  one  extending  from  John’s  Peak  to  the  Pacific,  the  other  being  to  the  south  of 
Clear  Lake.  The  Yuki  and  their  Tinneh  neighbors  are  considered  as  es2)ccially 
degraded  and  abject,  and  have  but  feAv  friends.  They  have  extensively  intermarried, 
and  a mixed  r.ace  is  the  result.  Both  are  thievish  and  revengeful.  The  Porno  family 
extend  along  the  coast  from  Mendocino  City  to  Russian  River,  and  east  to  Clear  Lake. 
It  is  divided  into  a number  of  tribes  and  bands. 

Just  south  of  the  Karok  Avas  the  Chimariko  stock,  noAV  nearly  or  quite  extinct, 
being  reduced  by  competition  Avith  the  whites,  and  the  aggressions  of  the  Hoo2>ahs,  of 
Tinneh  stock.  When  Powers  made  his  investigations  ten  years  ago,  only  about  half 
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a dozen  were  left.  The  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  from  Mt. 
Shasta  to  Benicia,  was  the  former  home  of  the  Wintun  family,  conujosed  of  several 
tribes,  but  capable  of  being  divided  into  two  grouj^s  — a northern  AVintuu  proper,  and 
a southern  Patwin.  East  of  the  northern  Wintun,  and  extending  to  the  Shoshone 
stock  of  Nevada,  was  the  Achomawi  stock;  and  south  of  these,  and  east  of  the 
southern  Wintun,  were  the  Maidu.  The  Maidu,  going  from  north  to  south,  show  a 
gradual  transition  in  language,  and  also  in  customs,  the  great  yearly  dance  in  honor  of 
the  dead  being  slightly  modified  in  the  different  regions.  East  of  the  Maidu,  and 
around  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River,  was  the  Washo  family. 

The  Mutsun  extended  nearly  across  the  state,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  Paci- 
fic, along  which  they  reached  from  a little  above  San  Francisco  to  Monterey,  the 
Fresno  River  marking  their  southeastern  extension.  Within  tliis  region  the  tribal 
relations  are  very  complex,  but  all  the  tribes  may  be  arranged  on  linguistic  and 
geographical  grounds  into  four  great  grou])s,  of  which  we  need  merely  mention  the 


names.  In  the  east  were  the  Miook ; in  the  south  and  southwest,  the  Mutsun  proper ; 
in  the  northwest,  Olamentke ; and  in  the  north  and  northeast,  the  Talatin.  The  Yokuts 
is  an  inland  family,  living  to  the  south  of  the  Mutsun,  but  forced  into  an  irregular 
territory  by  the  invasion  of  the  Pi-Utes.  Their  range  east  and  west  was  between  the 
Sierras  and  the  Coast  Range.  South  they  extend  to  Tulare  Lake,  and  over  a narrow 
strip  of  country  to  Los  Angeles  county.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mutsun,  we  have 
a number  of  tribes,  but  between  these  there  is  a sti’onger  connection  than  in  the  case 
of  the  other.  In  certain  respects  they  form  a confederacy.  Each  of  the  tribes  is  in 
some  matters  free,  while  in  others  its  rulers  ai’e  subordinate  to  a head  chief  of  all 
the  Yokuts  family.  Each  year  a council  is  held,  and  each  tribal  chief  presents  a report 
on  the  condition  and  doings  of  his  followers,  and  the  great  chief,  whose  office  is  here- 
ditary, counsels,  warns,  or  opposes,  as  seems  to  be  best.  Two  other  families  are  to  be 
mentioned  in  California,  — one  which  had  its  centre  at  San  Antonio,  and  is  known  as 
the  San  Antonio  family;  the  other,  farther  south,  is  known  as  the  Santa  Barbara  family 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  these  tribes  and  tribal  limits  as  above  described 
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exist  to-day,  but  ]-atlier  these  were  the  conditions  -which  existed  before  the  exten- 
sive settlement  of  the  country.  Now  some  of  the  tribes  are  nearly  or  quite  extinct, 
some  have  been  widely  removed  from  their  original  range  and  placed  on  reservations, 
while  others  range  irregularly  through  the  less  settled  districts.  In  oidy  a few  places 
to-day  does  one  find  the  original  inhabitants  still  dwelling  on  the  soil  of  their  ancestors. 

In  })hysical  characteristics  the  Californians  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
their  neighbors  to  the  north  and  east,  except  that  they  are  darker  in  coloi-,  and  in 
Lower  California  they  reach  almost  a swarthy  hue.  Powers  claims  that  physically 
they  are  superior  to  the  Chinese,  but  among  these  Indians  no  inconsiderable  differ- 
ences are  to  be  observed.  Those  on  the  mountains  are  better  developed  than  those  of 
the  lowlands.  In  youth  they  are  apt  to  be  fat,  but  in  old  age  they  generally  lose  their 


Fig.  95.  — Baby-basket,  acorn-baskets,  sifters,  etc. 

flesh.  The  native  clothing  was  mostly  made  of  skins,  but  now  they  have  adopted 
largely  from  the  dress  of  the  whites,  and  the  result  is  that  so  often  noticed  in  these 
pages,  — they  suffer  from  colds,  influenza,  and  pulmonary  comjilaints,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  reduce  their  numbers. 

Mr.  Powers  claims  that  in  times  ]iast  the  land  of  California  supported  far  larger 
numbers  of  Indians  than  it  will  of  whites  during  the  next  century ; and  while  his  esti- 
mates are  greatly  exaggerated,  there  is  some  reason  for  his  statement.  The  population 
which  a given  country  will  support  dejiends  of  course  upon  its  capacity  for  producing 
food,  and  since  the  aborigines  are  not  so  limited  in  this  respect  as  are  the  whites,  this 
country,  even  without  .agriculture,  was  cap.able  of  supjiorting  immense  numbers. 
IVIost  ])romineut  among  their  .articles  of  diet  were  the  acorns  of  Quercus  gambellii  and 
other  sjiecies  of  o.ak.  The  acorns  are  gathered,  the  shells  removed,  the  meat  powdered, 
and  soaked  in  water  to  remove  the  bitter  taste.  Then  the  acorn  flour  is  cooked,  either 
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by  boiling  in  baskets  by  means  of  heated  stones,  or  by  baking  in  rude  underground 
ovens.  Next  to  acorns  in  importance  comes  tish,  then  various  berries,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  list,  anything  possessing  the  slightest  amount  of  nourishment  being  utilized. 
Roots,  kelp,  field-mice,  angle-worms,  etc.,  all  had  a part  in  their  bills  of  fare,  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  had  to  be  extricated  from  the  earth  explains  the  origin  of  the 
term  Digger  Indian,  so  often  applied  to  the  aborigines  of  California.  They  were  not 
given  to  gluttony,  and  intemperance  in  primitive  times  was  unknown,  for  they  had  no 
intoxicating  drinks,  except  small  quantities  of  cider  made  from  manzanita  berries. 


The  native  Californian  was  insufferably  dirty,  and  yet  no  people  on  earth,  except 
possibly  some  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  were  more  fond  of  bathing  than  he.  One 


Fig.  96.  — Earth  lodges  iu  the  Sacramento  valley. 


peculiarity  was  his  fondness  for  a sweat  and  a cold  bath.  Each  community  had  its 
sweat-house,  a low,  conical,  earthen  structure.  In  this  all  the  community  would 
gather,  and,  closing  all  the  openings,  would  stay  for  a long  time  around  the  fire,  and 
then  would  rush  out  and  plunge  into  the  cold  stream  that  flowed  near  by.  In  their 
primitive  condition  these  baths  did  not  seem  to  hurt  them,  but  when  they  began  to 
adopt  clothing,  they  produced  effects  readily  imagined. 

Their  weapons  were  few,  for  they  were  not  a warlike  race.  They  had  no  shields, 
while  their  arrows  and  spears  were  more  crude  than  those  of  the  more  warlike  people 
to  the  east.  Among  themselves  a difference  in  martial  character  existed,  for  the  tribes 
of  the  mountains  were  more  given  to  fighting  than  those  of  the  lowlands.  They  did 
not  torture  their  prisoners.  As  in  war,  so  in  hunting  the  Californians  reached  but' a 
VOL.  VI.  — 12 
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very  moderate  degree  of  skill,  depending  rather  upon  snares  and  traps  than  upon  their 
weapons  for  the  capture  of  mammals  and  birds.  One  of  their  ways  of  capturing  game 
was  to  run  it  down.  “ I have  seen,”  says  Powers,  “ an  Indian  boy  of  fourteen  run  a 
rabbit  to  cover  in  ten  minutes,  split  a stick  fine  at  one  end,  thrust  it  down  the  hole, 
twdst  it  into  its  scut,  and  pull  it  out  alive.”  Essentially  the  same  process  was  followed 
with  other  animals,  and  occasionally  even  deer  were  followed  by  relays  of  Indians 
until,  winded  and  exhausted,  it  took  to  the  water  or  stood  at  bay.  At  other  times 
they  built  converging  lines  of  light  brushwood  fence,  with  a snare  at  the  angle,  and 
into  this  chased  the  game. 

They  are  caj^able  of  great  bodily  endurance,  and  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  profession  of  doctor  consists  in  a competitive  dance,  the  one  holding  out  the  long- 
est being  admitted.  They  are  crafty,  cunning,  and  intriguing,  and  with  them  honesty 

is  but  a policy,  for,  if  not  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences, they  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate 
anything  that  may  strike  their  fancy.  In  all 
their  games  they  take  but  an  inane  enjoy- 
ment. They  care  nothing  for  coming  out 
ahead.  Even  when  gambling,  the  loss  of 
everything,  even  the  last  article  of  wearing- 
apparel,  is  a matter  of  no  importance.  Naked 
as  when  born,  or,  perhaps,  clad  in  a borrowed 
shirt,  the  loser  lays  himself  down  and  within 
five  minutes  sleeps  the  proverbial  sleep  of  the 
righteous.  They  are  great  sleepers,  and  will 
doze  away  fourteen  and  sixteen  hours  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  during  a good  share  of  the 
remainder  will  frequently  exhibit  inclinations 
tow'ard  a somnolent  condition.  They  are 
strikingly  prosaic,  .and  their  names  of  places 
and  of  individu.als  are  almost  always  without 
significance. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a few  tribes 
in  the  north,  they  have  no  conception  of  a 
God.  At  the  2^1’esent  time  they  have  their 
names  for  such  a being,  but  these  are  evidently  of  very  recent  origin,  for  as  soon  as 
any  mention  is  made  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  the  creation  of  man,  or  any  similar 
problem,  the  “old  man  above”  at  once  disappears,  and  the  coyote,  which,  according 
to  their  theory,  is  responsible  for  everything,  comes  to  light.  They  have  various  evil 
spirits,  some  very  powerful,  others  of  smaller  capacities,  and  these  they  try  to  projiitiate 
and  render  service.able.  They  expect  their  aid  only  on  the  rarest  occasions,  and  feel 
j^erfectly  satisfied  if  they  can  bring  about  a cessation  of  hostilities. 

They  have  numerous  dances,  some  celebr.ating  a bounteous  crop  of  acorns,  some 
a plenty  of  salmon,  some  the  killing  of  a bear  or  even  the  purchase  of  its  skin,  but 
none  of  these  dances  .and  festivities  have  the  slightest  religious  significance.  Their 
so-c.alled  priests  .are  but  shamans,  supposed  to  h.ave  influence  with  the  evil  spirits. 
The  mention  of  the  names  of  the  dead  is  forbidden,  and  this  has  its  influence  on  all 
their  myths,  many  of  which  are  related  by  Powers.  Our  space  will  allow  the  rehation 
. of  but  one. 


Fig.  97.  — Nishiiiani  (JIaidii)  boy  with  ornaments. 
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“ Once  there  was  a time  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  water.  About 
the  place  where  Tulare  Lake  is  now,  there  was  a pole  standing  far  up  out  of  the  water, 
and  on  this  pole  pei’ched  a hawk  and  a crow.  First  one  of  them  would  sit  on  the  pole 
awhile,  then  the  other  would  knock  him  off  and  sit  on  it  himself.  Thus  they  sat  on 
top  of  the  pole  above  the  waters  for  many  ages.  At  length  they  wearied  of  the  lone- 
someness, and  they  created  the  birds  which  prey  on  fish,  such  as  the  kingfisher,  eagle, 
pelican,  and  others.  Among  them  was  a very  small  duck,  which  dived  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  picked  its  beak  full  of  mud,  came  up,  died,  and  lay  floating  on 
the  water.  The  hawk  and  crow  then  fell  to  work  and  gathered  from  the  duck’s  beak 
the  earth  which  it  had  brought  up,  and  commenced  making  the  mountains.  They 
began  at  the  place  now  known  as  Ta-hi-cha-pa  Pass,  and  the  hawk  made  the  east  range 
while  the  crow  made  the  west  one.  Little  by  little,  as  they  dropped  in  the  earth, 
these  great  mountains  gi'ew  athwart  the  face  of  the  waters,  pushing  north.  It  was  a 
work  of  many  years,  but  finally  they  met  together  at  Mount  Shasta,  and  their  labors 
were  ended.  But,  behold,  when  they  compared  their  mountains,  it  was  found  that  the 
crow’s  were  a great  deal  the  larger.  Then  the  hawk  said  to  the  crow,  ‘ IIow  did  this 
happen,  you  rascal  ? I warrant  you  have  been  stealing  some  of  the  earth  from  my  bill, 
and  that  is  why  your  mountains  are  the  biggest.’  It  was  a fact,  and  the  crow  laughed 
in  his  claws.  Then  the  hawk  went  and  got  some  Indian  tobacco  and  chewed  it,  and 
this  made  him  exceedingly  wise.  So  he  took  hold  of  the  mountains  and  turned  them 
round  in  a circle,  putting  his  range  in  the  place  of  the  crow’s ; and  this  is  why  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  larger  than  the  Coast  Range.” 

At  a possibly  still  lower  stage  of  civilization  stand  the  Indians  of  Lower  California, 
who  resemble  jjhysically  the  peojjle  of  northern  Mexico,  but  otherwise  have  nothing  in 
common  with  them.  They  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  art  of  building,  of  agriculture, 
or  of  the  other  arts  of  daily  life.  “ In  the  whole  peninsula,”  says  Clavigero,  “ no  trace 
of  a house  was  found,  nor  of  a single  hut,  of  an  earthen  vessel,  a metallic  dish,  or  any 
implement  whatever.”  Among  the  languages  of  these  people  three  are  regarded  as 
the  most  important;  namely,  the  Pericu,  the  Monqui,  and  the  Cochima.  To  the 
Pericu  belongs  the  tribe  of  Cora,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  Mon- 
qui, the  Guaicuri,  or  Waicura,  who  dwell  in  the  north,  and  the  Uchitis.  In  the  north- 
west dwell  the  Cochima,  originally  settled  on  the  Gulf  of  Loreto ; their  very  difficult 
language,  which  abounds  in  guttiu'al  sounds,  extends  however  to  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula,  and  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Lower  Californian  dialects. 

As  neighbors  of  the  Californians,  we  have  a series  of  tribes  occupying  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  near  the  borders  of  Mexico.  They  speak  idioms 
which  reveal  to  i;s  in  many  ways  the  spirit  in  which  the  American  languages  have  been 
evolved.  The  tribes  who  speak  them  in  part  wander  about  as  nomads  and  robbers,  or 
have  been  accustomed  but  for  a short  time  to  the  civilizing  influences  of  agriculture ; 
in  part  they  have  been  settled  as  far  back  as  historical  knowledge  reaches.  Individual 
differences  in  respect  to  intellectual  abilities,  as  well  as  physiognomy,  exist  among 
these  Indians  to  a scarcely  less  extent  than  among  the  whites.  Some  readily  accept 
and  adopt  English  or  Spanish  or  other  Indian  languages,  while  others  pertinaciously 
cling  to  their  native  tongue.  Of  some  the  features  are  coarse,  while  others  have  a 
countenance  as  intelligent  as  that  usually  seen  among  whites.  These  variations  occur 
even  within  the  same  tribe.  The  complexion  also  has  a considerable  range ; some  are 
dirty  brown,  some  reddish  yellow,  while  among  the  Pueblo  tribes  genuine  albinos 
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occasionally  occur.  Among  them  sun  worship  occupies  an  im})ortant  place ; some 
believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits ; the  few  are  converted  to  Christianity.  America  sends 
its  missionaries  to  every  foreign  country,  and  even  tries  to  convert  the  adherents  to 
the  mother  church,  but  shrinks  from  the  task  of  enlightening  those  within  her  own 
boundaries.  The  Indians  are  apathetic ; they  care  nothing  for  Christianity,  and  soon 
the  missionary  goes  farther,  and,  may  be,  finds  a peojile  who  will  take  more  kindly  to 
his  instruction.  Of  course  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  elevate  these  savages, 
but  the  result  is  far  from  encouraging,  and  hence  a hundred  dollars  are  sent  to  India, 
or  Far  Cathay,  where  one  is  spent  in  our  own  territory  upon  our  nation’s  wards. 
Since  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  Jesuits  have  labored  among  these  jieople,  but  the 
converts  soon  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  an  object  which  the  savage  naturally 
adores. 

First  and  most  important  of  these  Indians  is  the  Yuma  stock,  which  is  distributed 
over  southeastern  California  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
chief  tribe  of  this  family  is  the  Yuma  proper,  on  the  Gila  and  the  lower  Colorado 
Rivers,  with  whom  the  Maricopa  and  the  Cocopa  are  intimately  connected.  A hun- 
dred years  ago  the  Yumas  numbered  three  thousand  ; to-day  they  are  reduced  to  less 
than  a third  of  that  number.  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  cultivating  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  and  melons.  Closely  allied  are  the  Mohaves,  who  occupy  that  pai-t  of 
Arizona  south  of  where  the  Colorado  bends  toward  the  south.  They  are  wild  and 
uncivilized,  and  although  reservations  are  provided,  only  about  a quarter  of  their  total 
number  (four  thousand)  have  settled  upon  them.  The  remainder  wander  about  at 
will.  They  wear  but  little  clothing,  or  none  at  all,  but  paint  the  body  and  face  with 
the  brightest  colors  obtainable.  The  principal  garment  is  a fur  cloak,  but  if  one  can 
obtain  a discarded  vest,  or  other  article  of  wearing-aj^parel  discarded  by  the  whites,  it 
is  worn  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  pride. 

The  women  do  most  of  the  work,  carrying  on  their  heads  baskets  filled  with  the 
products  of  their  fields.  These  baskets  are  very  nicely  made,  and  so  closely  plaited 
that  they  will  hold  water.  Their  jirincipal  article  of  diet  is  cakes  made  of  meal. 
They  grind  the  corn  between  two  stones,  mix  it  with  water,  and  bake  it,  producing  an 
unleavened  bread.  They  live  in  thatched  houses  built  of  cotton  wood,  sticks  inter- 
woven with  straws,  cornstalks,  and  the  like.  These  huts  are  some  thirty  feet  across, 
and  afford  a home  for  several  families.  These  houses  are  not  placed  close  to  one 
another,  but  are  scattered  here  and  there,  with  small  intervals  between,  thus  forming 
a contrast  with  the  Pueblo  type  of  Indians,  with  which  the  Mohaves  have  much  in 
common.  These  houses  are  also  found  among  the  Marico^^as.  In  each  house  are  large 
earthen  vessels  which  contain  their  stores.  Besides,  they  have  the  baskets  already 
alluded  to,  smaller  pottery  articles,  and  dishes  of  gourds.  In  each  village  is  one  or 
more  stoi’ehouses  filled  with  mezquite  beans,  which  are  not  intended  for  daily  use,  but 
which  are  kept  as  a provision  against  a failure  of  the  croj)  of  maize,  and  a consequent 
famine. 

The  Mohave  men  naturally  have  a well-developed  beard,  but  they  rub  it  off  with  a 
stone,  singe  it,  or  pluck  out  each  individual  hair,  so  that  they  appear  clean  shaven. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  though  not  commonly  2>ractised ; and  a certain  amount  of  mora- 
lity may  be  observed  in  their  family  life.  They  are  said  to  worship  a good  and  an  evil 
spirit.  In  case  of  a death,  the  mourners  j^erform  rejjeated  ablutions  for  many  days, 
and  they  kill  a horse  so  that  the  dead  may  ride  in  the  world  to  come.  The  dead  are 
^burned.  The  office  of  medicine  man  among  them  is  not  to  be  greatly  desired,  as 
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the  third  mistake  in  divination  is  punished  hy  strangulation.  The  language  of  the 
Mohaves,  like  that  of  all  the  Yuma  stock,  is  rich  in  vowels,  sonorous,  and  polysyllabic. 

Next  we  take  up  the  southern  members  of  the  Tinneh  or  Athabascan  stock,  widely 
separated  from  the  branches  we  have  previously  met  in  Alaska,  in  British  America, 
and  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Still,  in  their  language,  a marked  resemblance  may 
be  seen.  These  southern  Tinneh,  which  may  be  included  under  a general  name, 
Apache,  are  divided  up  into  a number  of  tribes,  of  wdiich  we  may  merely  mention  the 
. - names : — Mescaleros,  on  the  Pecos  ; Llaneros,  between  the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  also  extending  to  the  east  of  the  last  tribe  ; the  Xicarillas  and  the  Taracones  live 
near  the  Llaneros.  The  Navajoes  ai-e  the  strongest  and  most  northerly  tribe  of  the 
southern  Tinneh,  and  range  through  the  northern  jJarts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico ; 
the  Chiriguais  live  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Arizona,  the  Pinalenos  in  the  Pinal 
Mountains,  and  the  Coyotero  and  Gila  Apaches  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila,  the 
latter  formerly  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  Ajiache  tribes. 
The  Mimbrenos  dwell  in  the  Mimbres  Mountains,  extending  southwest  to  the  corner 
of  New  Mexico;  the  Coppermine  Apaches  extend  from  the  east  of  the  Rio  Grande 
west  to  the  Pinalenos ; while  the  Lipans,  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  Tinneh  stock, 
are  found  across  the  border  in  Mexico  proper. 

In  a ceidain  way  the  Ajjaches  in  the  south  rejwesent  the  Dakotas  in  the  north. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  restless  of  the  Indians  of  their  region. 
Together  with  the  Comanchees,  of  Shoshone  stock,  they  have  a vast  reservation  in  the 
southwest  of'  Indian  Territory,  while  many  of  the  tribes  have  smaller  tracts  set 
apart  for  themselves  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  A pastoral  life,  however,  has  but 
few  charms  for  them,  and  though  living  in  a country  where  they  were  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a people  more  civilized  than  themselves,  they  have  been  content  to  lead  a life 
of  hunters,  warriors,  and  robbers.  A few  have  now  begun  agriculture  on  the  reserva- 
tions, and  as  long  as  they  are  sujjported  by  the  “great  father  at  Washington,”  they 
live  in  a state  of  contentment. 

They  are  possessed  of  great  powers  of  endurance,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  their 
lank  and  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their  face  is  ugly,  except  for  the  brightly  spark- 
ling eyes ; the  yellow  or  reddish  brown  skin  appears  thick  and  leather-like,  affording 
a complete  substitute  for  clothing.  In  going  through  the  cactus  bushes  and  chaparral, 
the  skin  of  horses  and  mules  is  often  torn,  but  never  that  of  the  Apache.  Now  they 
are  beginning  to  adopt  articles  of  clothing,  among  which  woolen  blankets  are  the  most 
common.  No  hair  is  seen,  except  upon  the  scalp.  Formerly,  notwithstanding  the 
heat  scorching  sun,  they  went  bare-headed,  or  at  the  most  protected  themselves  by 
smearing  clay  over  the  head.  Some  now  wear  straw  hats.  The  hair  is  dead  black, 
and  is  worn  reaching  down  to  the  shoulders,  but  when  mourning  for  a lost  husband 
the  women  crop  it  short.  The  architecture  of  the  Apaches  may  be  described  as  briefly 
as  the  owls  in  Iceland  in  the  famous  Natural  History  of  Horrebou;  they  have  no 
houses,  and  seem  to  show  an  especial  dislike  of  everything  that  resembles  one. 
Should  the  weather  be  very  cold,  the  Apache  builds  a Are  in  a hollow  in  the  ground, 
or  erects  a slight  shelter  of  stones  or  earth  around  the  fire  and  crouches  down,  enjoying 
the  warmth  until  the  temperature  changes.  The  principal  personal  adornment  con- 
sists of  shells  of  the  pearl  oyster,  and  rude  wooden  carvings.  Occasionally  they  paint 
the  faces  with  red  or  blue  lines;  tatooing  does  not  exist  among  them.  Their  food 
consists  of  acorns,  mesquite  beans,  pumpkins,  game,  including  rats  and  snakes,  and  also 
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horses  and  mules,  when  ruined  by  hard  riding.  Formerly  they  exhibited  a detesta- 
tion of  the  flesh  of  swine. 

Their  implements  and  weapons  are  few.  The  bow  and  arrow  are  used  in  hunting; 
the  spit,  of  hard  wood,  in  cooking  tlieir  meat.  There  is  apjjarently  a deterioration  of 
tlieir  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons.  Catlin,  who  was  among  them  many  years  ago, 
praises  the  excellence  of  their  markmanship,  but  some  later  travelers  do  not  give  very 
flattering  accounts  of  their  shooting.  They  do  not  throw  the  spear,  and  the  sling  is 
unknown  among  them.  Usually  the  Apaches  wander  about  singly,  or  in  bands  of  ten 
or  thereabouts.  When  they  wish  to  start  on  plundering  expeditions,  these  bands  are 
much  larger.  Marriage  is  almost  unknown ; occasionally  a chief  will  make  a squaw 
his  wife,  the  ceremony  consisting  in  breaking  a bunch  of  arrows  over  her  head. 

When  about  to  die,  the  sick  one  is  left  behind,  or  carried  away  from  the  rest  and 
left  to  finish  this  life  alone.  A death  chant  is  seldom  heard,  and  the  body  becomes  the 
pro23erty  of  the  coyote.  In  the  case  of  a chief,  however,  an  interment  takes  place. 
The  corpse  is  envelojjed  in  strips  of  skin,  and  buried  in  the  earth.  Among  the  Nava- 
joes  a slight  improvement  may  be  seen ; the  body  is  usually  covered  with  brush  or 
rocks  so  that  wild  beasts  cannot  get  at  it.  Medicine  men  are  said  to  be  unknown. 
The  Apaches  have  no  belief  in  a life  after  death,  and  no  conception  of  a God.  Their 
only  festival  is  a celebration  of  the  full  moon,  and  this  does  not  occur  every  month. 

Courage  is  an  element  lacking  among  the  Apaches,  they  always  fight  from  behind ; 
in  every  respect  they  resemble  their  associates,  the  coyotes.  They  s]oeak  but  little,  and 
use  gestures  moi-e  than  words.  Their  vocabulary  is  limited,  and  the  language  is  gut- 
tural and  not  easily  spoken  in  a loud  voice.  It  abounds  in  rejjetitions,  lacks  the 
auxiliary  verb  ‘ to  be,’  and  is  deficient  in  j^ei'sons  and  j^ronominal  forms. 

The  Navajoes  are  an  impi-ovement  on  the  other  Ajiache  tribes,  and  deserve  a sepa- 
rate mention.  In  language  they  differ  but  little  from  the  others  of  the  stock.  They 
have  a reservation  of  about  three  million  acres  in  northwestei’n  New  Mexico,  and  have 
largely  become  a grazing  jDeoj^le,  adopting  many  of  the  customs,  of  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
Tliey  have  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  the  avooI  of  which  they  sj)in  and  weave  into 
excellent  blankets.  They  wear  a leather  cap,  like  a helmet,  ornamented  with  feathers, 
and  besides  bows  and  arrows,  they  have  a lance,  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  very 
expert.  Their  number  is  about  ten  thousand,  and  of  these  over  nine  thousand  are  now 
settled  upon  their  reservations. 

Pueblo  Tribes. 

Our  next  grouji  of  tribes  embraces  the  Pueblo  Indians,  who  recently  have  become 
so  well  known  through  the  investigations  of  various  anthropologists.  Where,  in  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  American  aborigines,  these  Pueblo  Indians  should  be 
placed  is  uncertain.  Apjiarently  they  have  no  connection  with  the  stocks  so  far 
enumerated,  and  jjossibly  none  with  the  Mexican  families  to  be  mentioned  soon. 
Some,  however,  would  recognize  in  them  the  modern  representatives  of  the  old  Toltec 
or  Aztec  stock,  which  in  Mexico  was  at  its  height  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  a view 
which  seems  rather  imiirobable.  In  southern  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
occur  this  group  of  tribes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  occujiied  fixed  dwelling- 
places,  erecting  large  buildings  of  stone  or  adobe,  and  sujiporting  themselves  by  stock- 
raising  and  agriculture.  Thus  they  present  a marked  contrast  to  all  their  neighbors, 
and,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  examine  them  more  closely,  to  any  of  the  peoples 
met  so  far  in  the  jiresent  work.  Their  villages  bear  the  S2ianisli  name  ‘ pueblo,’  and 
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this  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  towns  of  the  Pina,  Maricopa,  and  other  tribes.  As 
here  limited,  it  includes  only  those  Indians  living  on  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the 
near  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  These  tribes  are  entirely  surrounded  by  others  of 
Apache  or  Shoshone  stock.  Whence  they  came,  no  one  knows ; their  habits,  dwel- 
lings, rock  carvings,  etc.,  have  been  used  in  the  attempt  to  prove  them  the  representa- 
tives of  the  mound  builders,  or,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  as  the  descendants  of 
tlie  Aztecs  or  Toltecs.  So  far  none  of  these  suppositions  has  been  maintained.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  are  the  most  peaceable  and  friendly  people  in  America,  welcoming 
strangers,  and  extending  hospitality  to  all  who  visit  them.  From  a long  contact  with 
the  Mexicans,  they  have 
adopted  many  of  their  cos- 
tumes and  customs,  and 
to-day  many  speak  the 
Spanish  tongue. 

Of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
according  to  Major  Pow- 
ell, there  aj^jjear  to  be 
four  linguistic  groups,  of 
which  one,  the  Moqui,  or 
Shinumo,  belongs  to  the 
great  Shoshone  family. 

The  other  three  are  the 
Zuni  (to  be  spoken  of  far- 
ther on)  ; the  Reran,  with 
a northeastern  branch  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  embracing 
the  pueblos  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, San  Felipo,  Cot- 
chita,  Santa  Ana  and  Cia, 
and  a western  on  the  San 
Juan,  with  the  Pueblos  of 
Kairaikome,  Laguna,  Pro- 
vate,  Hasatch,  and  Mogi- 
no;  the  last  group  is  the  Te- 
wan,  embracing  the  largest 
number  of  the  Indian 
towns  in  New  Mexico 
along  the  Rio  Grande. 

Of  the  Tewan,  five  main  divisions  are  made,  embracing  all  the  Pueblos  not  already 
mentioned,  except  the  Moqui,  and  one  of  these  s])eaks  the  dialect  of  the  Tewan. 

In  1540  to  1542  Coronado,  a Spanish  officer,  went  on  an  exjjedition  of  exploration 
and  conquest,  north  from  Mexico,  penetrating  to  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the 
limits  of  New  Mexico.  Somewhere  on  this  expedition  he  found  a grouj)  of  towns,  or, 
as  they  were  termed,  the  “ Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.”  Of  the  wonder  and  magnificence 
of  these  cities  the  Spaniards  had  often  been  told,  and  hence  Coronado  was  greatly 
disappointed  when  he  found  them.  His  letter  to  the  viceroy  runs  as  follows : “ It 
remaineth  now  to  certify  Your  Honor  of  the  seven  cities  and  of  the  kingdoms  and 
provinces  whereof  the  Father  Provincial  made  report  unto  Your  Lordship.  And,  to 
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be  brief,  I can  assure  Your  Honor  he  said  the  truth  in  notliing  that  he  re])orted,  but 
all  was  quite  contrary,  saving  only  the  names  of  the  cities,  and  gi-eat  houses  of  stone ; 
for  although  they  be  not  wrought  with  turquoises,  nor  with  lime  nor  bricks,  yet  they 
are  very  excellent  good  houses,  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  lofts  high,  wherein  are  good 
lodgings  and  fair  chambers,  with  ladders  instead  of  stairs,  and  certain  cellars  under 
the  ground,  very  good,  and  jjaved,  which  are  made  for  winter.  ...” 

This  description  applies  perfectly  to  the  Pueblo  villages,  and  as  it  proceeds,  it  gives 
farther  details  which  aid  in  the  determination  of  which  of  the  many  Pueblos  he 
visited.  Some  think  it  was  the  Zimi  village,  while,  with  considerable  plausibility, 
Morgan  argues  that  it  was  the  now  ruined  and  deserted  groiq)  in  the  canon  of  the  Rio 
Chaco,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  San  Juan,  in  northern  New  Mexico.  Here  with- 
in a distance  of  nine  miles  are  seven  large  and  two  small  jjueblos,  and  if  we  disregard 
the  smaller  ones,  the  correspondence  in  number  with  the  ‘ seven  cities  ’ is  all  right. 
Other  details  as  to  method  of  construction,  situation,  etc.,  a]Dply  well  to  the  Chaco 
pueblos  and  not  to  any  others. 

A pueblo  building  is  a communistic  structure,  often  of  great  size,  and  accommodat- 
ing a large  number  of  Indians.  All  are  constructed  on  a plan  calculated  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  to  afford  protection  against  nomadic  foes,  and  though 
considerable  variation  exists  in  detail,  all  agree  in  their  broader  features.  They  are 
built  of  stone  or  adobe  (sun-dried  bricks),  and,  contrary  to  any  Indian  dwellings  so  far 
met,  they  are  from  two  to  four,  or  even  six  stories  in  height.  Apparently  the  inten- 
tion was  to  have  each  jjueblo,  when  completed,  enclose  a court ; but  in  most  this  was  not 
attained,  and  usually  the  enclosure  was  completed  by  low  rampart  of  earth.  The 
general  character  of  a pueblo  is  shown  by  the  restoration  of  the  Pueblo  Bonito,  one 
of  the  Chaco  group.  The  various  stories  were  terraced,  so  that  the  roof  of  one  formed 
the  ]Dromenade  in  front  of  the  next,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  some,  this  terracing 
was  all  upon  the  side  toward  the  court,  the  outer  wall  usually  being  unbroken  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  story.  Each  story  was  divided  into  a series  of  rooms,  varying  in 
size,  and  each  was  occupied  by  a single  family.  In  many  cases  there  were  no  doors  in 
the  lower  story,  and,  to  obtain  entrance  to  these  apartments,  one  had  to  climb  a ladder 
to  the  roof  and  then  descend  through  a hole  in  the  roof  by  means  of  another  ladder. 
When  attacked  by  enemies,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  pull  up  the  outer  ladders,  and 
then  jjrevent  any  one  climbing  up  on  the  platform.  In  some  cases  doors  exist,  but 
these  are  always  capable  of  being  bandcaded. 

The  rooms  vary  considerably  in  size,  those  on  the  ground  floor  being  usually 
smaller  than  the  others.  The  roof  of  each  is  formed  by  timbers ; on  these  are  laid 
smaller  sticks,  then  a layer  of  bark,  mats,  grass,  or  the  like,  and  then  a coating  of  clay, 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  room  and  platform  above.  In  Pueblo  Bonito,  the  largest 
of  the  group,  there  wei*e  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  apartments,  sufficient,  as  the 
Indians  pack  themselves,  to  accommodate  about  three  thousand  people.  Besides  the 
dwelling-rooms,  each  pueblo  had  one  or  more  large  circular  rooms  (estufas),  which 
were  for  religious  or  social  gatherings.  Formerly,  chimneys  were  unknown,  but  they 
have  been  adoj)ted  from  the  Spanish. 

Of  the  thirty  pueblo  villages  now  occupied,  that  of  Zuni  is  the  largest,  possibly 
the  best  known,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  since  it  has  been  the  least  modified 
by  contact  with  foreigners.  It  consists  of  several  buildings  placed  on  a slight  knoll 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Zuni.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  Zuni 
contained  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  now  the  number  is  reduced  to  about 
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fifteen  hundred.  Each  building  is  on  the  regular  pueblo  type,  and  each  suite  of  rooms 
is  the  home  of  a family.  The  floors  are  paved  with  stone,  or  with  adobe  clay.  Social 
rank  plays  a part  in  the  location  of  the  different  families  in  the  pueblo,  the  wealthy 
living  in  the  lower  portions,  while  the  poorer  have  to  go  up  stairs.  The  Zuni  are  an 
agricultural  people  living  jirincipally  on  a thin  cris]3  cake  made  of  Indian  meal.  The 
corn  is  ground  by  rubbing  in  mills  of  stone,  the  meal  is  then  spread  in  a thin  batter 
on  the  surface  of  a smooth  stone,  and  baked.  The  Zuni  are  worshippers  of  the  sun, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Cushing  tells  many  wonderful  tales  of  their  myths,  their  secret  socie- 
ties, and  the  like.  Mr.  Cushing  was  sent  by  the  Smithsonian  to  investigate  their 
ethnology,  and  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  them  that  he  was  admitted  to  full  mem- 
bersliip  in  the  tribe,  and  also  to  all  their  mystic  orders.  Of  these  latter  they  have 
thirteen,  divided  into  four  groups,  pertaining  to  war,  the  priesthood,  medicine,  and  the 
chase.  Each  of  these  groups  consists  of  but  a single  order,  except  the  medicine  group, 
which  consists  of  ten.  The  martial  order  somewhat  resembles  the  Masonic  and  has 
twelve  degrees.  Besides  there  is  an  order  of  the  dance,  less  secret  than  the  others. 
Each  of  these  orders  is  connected  with  the  rest,  at  least  to  a certain  extent.  Certain 
traditions  among  the  Zuiii  possibly  point  to  a former  belief  in  a transmigration  of 
souls  and  a belief  in  a life  after  death.  Criminals  are  tried  by  a council  of  the  order 
of  war,  but  only  witchcraft  and  cowardice  in  battle  are  punished  with  death.  The 
accused  person  is  taken  at  night  to  the  secret  chamber  of  the  order,  given  a long  and 
fair  trial.  If  he  confesses  his  guilt  and  promises  that  all  will  be  right,  well  and  good  ; 
but  if  he  keeps  silence  he  is  tortured.  Silence  at  this  time,  or  a failure  of  his  promises, 
brings  him  again  to  the  secret  council  room,  from  whence  he  never  comes  out  alive. 
The  Zuni  language  is  well  developed ; the  verbs,  with  perhaps  half  a dozen  excejJtions, 
are  regular ; moods,  tenses,  and  cases  are  much  like  the  Greek,  while  singulai’,  dual, 
plural,  and  collective  plural  numbers  exist.  Synonyms  are  numerous,  different  words 
being  used  to  express  even  the  slightest  shades  of  meaning. 

Several  other  pueblos  exist,  but  we  need  mention  but  two.  The  pueblo  of  Taos, 
in  northern-central  New  Mexico,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Braba  of  Coronado’s  expedition. 
It  consists  of  two  pueblo  buildings,  separated  by  the  Taos  creek.  The  total  population 
of  both  is  now  about  four  hundred.  Santo  Domingo  is  another  pueblo,  consisting  of 
several  buildings. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noticed  the  cliff  dwellings  in  this  region.  Far  up  on 
the  precipitous  sides  of  many  of  the  canons  are  found  more  or  less  ruined  houses.  The 
waters,  in  times  past,  have  cut  their  way  down  through  the  rocks,  making  these  vast 
gorges,  which  here  and  there  expand  so  that  shelves  and  caves  are  formed.  These 
were  occupied ; with  infinite  toil  the  Indians  built  houses  of  stone  or  adobe  in  these 
crevices,  cut  steps  in  the  rocks  to  give  ease  of  access,  and,  in  some  instances,  excavated 
great  reservoirs  to  contain  a supply  of  water.  Some  of  these  cliff  pueblos  are  of 
great  extent,  one  running  along  the  cliff  for  three  hundred  yards,  and  containing 
seventy-five  rooms,  and  in  the  centre  a circular  estufa.  In  the  canon  and  valley  of  the 
INIontezuma  (southeastern  Utah)  there  is  an  almost  continuous  series  of  ruins  for 
twenty-five  miles.  The  Indians  who  in  times  past  occupied  these  cliff  dwellings  were 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  cultivated  the  arable  bottoms  of  the  canons.  When  the 
foe  came,  they  could  retreat  to  these  aerial  dwellings,  from  whence  an  army  could  not 
dislodge  them.  Whether  the  Indians  who  built  these  dwellings  were  allied  to  the 
Zuni,  or  were  more  nearly  related  to  the  Moqui,  to  be  mentioned  with  the  Shoshone 
family,  has  not  been  and  probably  cannot  be  decided.  They  occur  mostly  in  the  lateral 
canons  of  the  San  Juan. 
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In  northern  and  northwestern  Texas  exists  tlie  remnants  of  a once  powerful  tribe, 
the  Tonkaways  or  Toncahuas,  who  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  completely  isolated  from  all 
others,  while  in  northern  Mexico,  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  are  a number 
of  other  tribes  as  little  known,  of  which  we  need  merely  mention  the  names,  Tepoka, 
Guaima,  Seri,  Huraba,  Tobosa,  Gabilau,  Nazu,  and  Pelon. 


Mexican  Tribes. 


In  our  enumeration  we  have  now  taken  up  all  the  prominent  groups  of  aborigines 
within  the  United  States  except  one.  This  is  the  linguistic  family  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  Shoshone  tribe,  the  most  northerly  of  its  members.  This  family  has 
purposely  been  left  to  the  last,  since  it  forms,  ethnologically,  a member  of  the  Mexican 

series,  and  is  connected,  through 
the  Moqui,  one  of  its  members, 
with  the  Pueblo  group,  at  least 
in  customs.  Buschmann,  who 
first  placed  the  linguistic  classifi- 
cation of  the  southwestern  In- 
dians on  a scientific  basis,  recog- 
nizes five  linguistic  families  in 
his  Sonora  group.  Of  these 
the  fifth  is  the  Shoshone.  The 
Shoshone  stock  is  distributed 
over  a vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory, some  living  in  Idaho 
and  Montana,  and  ex- 
tending thence  into 
the  adjoining  states 
a n d territories, 
w'hile  to  the 
south  the  group 
of  tribes  speak- 
ing essentially 
the  same  lan- 
guage extends 
away  into  Mex- 
ico. Through 
all  this  extent 
of  country  the 

language  varies  but  little,  “and  any  one  speaking  the  Shoshone  language  may 
travel  without  difficulty  among  the  wild  tribes  from  Durango,  in  Mexico,  to  the 
banks  of  Columbia  River.”  Of  the  northern  members  of  the  family  there  are 
two  well-marked  groups  of  tribes  — the  Bannacks  and  the  Shoshone  proper  or 
Snake  Indians.  The  latter  are  divided  up  into  many  tribes,  of  which  we  need  only 
mention  the  Wininasht,  Walp.ahpe,  Yahooskins,  etc.  Some  of  these  northern  tribes 
have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  while  others  have  reg.arded  them  with  any- 
thing but  favor.  The  Modocs,  in  their  war  of  1873,  were  assisted  by  Snakes,  and 
those  living  in  eastern  Oregon  allow  no  opportunity  of  molesting  the  whites  to  pass 
without  using  it.  The  first  Shoshones  were  seen  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1805.  They 
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were  miserably  poor,  but  kind  and  friendly.  They  were  improvident,  and  far  behind 
the  other  Indians  of  the  United  States  in  their  mental  condition.  They  knew  but 
little  of  preparing  and  preserving  food  in  the  seasons  of  plenty,  and  hence  often 
suffered  want.  Tlie  Shoshones  live  in  wigwams  covered  with  buffalo  hide,  painted 
on  the  exterior,  and  internally  divided  into  compartments,  in  which  are  beds  of  buffalo 
or  beaver  skins.  Tliey  live  on  buffaloes,  antelope,  and  fisli,  and,  when  first  met, 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture.  No  tribe  can  exceed  them  in  vanity  and  love  of  finery, 
and  they  think  no  people  so  fine  as  they.  At  present  the  number  of  Shoshones  is 
about  8,000. 

Going  south,  the  next  tribes  of  Shoshone  stock  which  we  meet  ai’e  the  Utes,  or 
Utahs,  with  their  subdivisions,  Utes,  Washoes,  Pah-Utes,  Gosh-Utes  or  Gosi-Utes, 
Pi-Utes,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  the  most  degraded  of  all  the  North  American 
Indians.  The  total  members  of 
the  Ute  tribes  are  estimated  at 
about  fifteen  thousand.  Their 
range  embraces  portions  of 
Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  while  some  have 
extended  themselves  nearly  or 
quite  across  the  southern  por- 
tions of  California.  They  have 
several  reservations.  In  char- 
acter the  Utes  are  much  like 
the  other  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  have  few  re- 
deeming features.  Many  of 
them  are  very  low  in  the  so- 
cial scale,  sharing  with  the 
Californians  the  nickname  Dig- 
ger Indians.  Of  them  all,  the 
Pi-Utes  are  possibly  the  high- 
est, or  the  most  warlike,  but 
these  are  not  held  in  high  es- 
teem. They  are  plundering, 
miserable  savages,  living  on 
whatever  the  country  affords, 
roots,  grass-seeds,  grasshop- 
pers, and  reptiles. 

The  Moqui  Indians,  as  we 
have  said. 


belong, 


linguistic- 


Fig.  100.— Ute  Woman. 


ally,  to  the  Shoshone  stock,  but  from  their  mode  of  life  they  are  commonly  included 
among  the  Pueblo  tribes.  Coronado,  during  the  expedition  before  alluded  to,  sent  a 
p.arty  to  visit  the  “Province  of  Tusayan,”  and  they  were  the  first  to  see  the  seven 
Moqui  villages.  They  captured  the  country,  and  soon  the  Franciscans  converted  the 
whole  community.  In  1680  the  Moqui,  together  with  the  surrounding  tribes,  rebelled 
against  the  Spanish  power,  massacred  priests  and  soldiers,  and  since  that  day  the 
Moqui  have  always  been  free.  Their  villages  are  scattered  through  an  almost  imp.as- 
sable  country  north  of  the  Little  Colorado,  near  the  Moqui  Buttes.  In  that  country, 
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so  interesting  geologically,  are  numbers  of  hills  (mesas  they  are  called)  with  level 
tops  and  precij)itous  sides,  the  result  of  the  erosion  of  the  surrounding  territory  in 
a time  when  water  was  more  abundant  there  than  now.  Each  of  the  Moqui  villages  occu- 
pies the  summit  of  one  of  these  mesas,  this  position  affording  protection  against  wan- 
dering hordes.  Access  to  the  village  is  by  means  of  stone  steps  up  the  side  of  the 
mesa.  The  village  is  a pueblo  formed  around  a square,  and,  like  those  already 
described,  is  built  of  stone  and  adobe.  To  enter  the  dwellings  one  has  to  climb  up 
ladders,  and  when  these  are  pulled  up  a storming  party  would  have  hard  work  to  take 
the  town. 

The  seven  Moqui  villages  occupy  a comparatively  small  country,  the  two  extreme 
pueblos  being  less  than  twenty  miles  apart.  Six  of  them  are  inhabited  by  Indians 
speaking  dialects  of  the  Shoshone,  the  seventh,  Tewa,  containing  linguistic  relatives 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Taos  and  other  pueblos  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1877  Tewa 
had  a population  of  132,  and  all  seven  Moqui  villages  1604.  In  1870  their  total 
number  was  estimated  at  3,000,  and  in  1853  at  6,720.  These  figures  indicate  a rapid 
decrease  in  numbers.  The  Moqui  are  very  industrious.  Corn  is  their  great  staple, 
but  they  cultivate  many  other  things.  Their  pottery,  like  that  of  the  Zuiii,  is  ser- 
viceable, and  possesses  a certain  beauty.  They  weave  a coarse  cloth,  on  primitive 
looms,  and  bake  the  same  paper  bread  as  the  Zuni.  Some  of  these  fields  are  in  the 
lower  land,  but  all  over  the  sides  of  the  mesa,  where  space  can  be  found,  are  their 
garden  patches.  These  are  irrigated  by  pipes  leading  from  reservoirs. 

Distantly  related  to  the  Shoshones  are  the  Kioways,  a tribe  of  which  but  little 
good  can  be  said.  Their  home  was  formerly  on  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platte, 
but  they  are  now  placed  upon  a reservation  with  the  Apaches,  and  their  relatives  the 
Comanchees,  in  southwestern  Indian  Territory.  They  have  the  name  of  being  treach- 
erous, thievish,  and  evei’ything  else  that  is  bad. 

Not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in  extent  of  country  over  which  it  ranges,  the  Co- 
manchee  tribe  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  North  America.  In  the  older  works 
they  figure  as  the  Paducahs,  the  name  applied  to  them  by  the  Osage ; their  own  name 
for  themselves  is  Na-uni,  the  “ first  living.”  In  summer  they  range  north  as  far  as 
Santa  Fe,  and  in  times  past  much  farther  to  the  north  and  east.  Their  southern  limit 
seems  to  be  near  the  city  of  Durango,  in  Mexico.  Their  total  numbers  may  amount 
to  four  thousand.  Those  in  the  United  States  are  at  least  nominally  placed  on  a 
reservation  in  southwestern  Indian  Territory,  along  with  the  Kioways  and  some  of  the 
Apaches.  Their  jrroperty  consists  mostly  of  horses  and  cattle,  always  stolen  from  the 
whites.  In  times  past  they  gloried  in  plundering  expeditions  crossing  the  plains. 
One  of  these  plundering  parties,  composed  of  about  thirty  men,  would  start  out,  but 
the  time  of  its  return  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  was  extremely  uncertain.  It  was  con- 
sidered a disgrace  to  return  empty-handed,  and  sometimes  even  two  years  would  elapse 
before  they  had  a chance  to  capture  a train  of  emigrant  wagons.  They  scalped  the 
men,  but  the  children',  and  occasionally  the  women,  were  adopted  into  the  tribe.  The 
Comanchees  always  fight  on  horseback,  and  when  mounted  they  feel  thoroughly  at  home. 
They  are  well  sup2Dlied  with  guns,  but  they  ai-e  also  adepts  in  the  use  of  savage  weapons, 
the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  lance.  Communism  prevails ; land  is  held  in  common,  and 
when  a hunter  kills  any  game  he  is  allowed  to  keep  only  the  skin,  the  flesh  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  tribe  or  band.  They  never  till  the  soil,  but  hunt  the  buffalo  and 
other  game.  Like  other  Indians  their  religious  conceptions  are  very  vague,  and  with 
the  few  ideas  they  have  it  is  difticult  to  say  what  is  original  and  what  adopted.  Wor- 
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ship  of  anything  is  unknown ; they  do  not  believe  in  evil  spirits,  but  have  a conception 
of  a future  life.  Fire  has  a sacred  symbolism  among  them,  and  they  burn  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  the  arms  and  the  favorite  horse  being  immolated  with  a warrior. 

The  bonds  of  relationship  are  strong,  but  marriage  is  not  permanent,  and  divoi'ce 
occurs  at  pleasure.  Polygamy  is  practised.  The  wives  are  bought  of  the  fathers  for 
horses  or  other  articles  of  property,  and  after  marriage  their  position  is  far  from  one 
of  honor.  The  Comanchees  are  fond  of  ornament.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of 
leggings  and  moccasins,  a buffalo-robe  being  thrown  over  the  shoulders ; around  the 
waist  is  a broad  girdle,  while  on  the  breast  and  around  the  neck  are  various  ornaments, 
silver  being  a common  material.  They  paint  their  bodies  with  various  pigments,  while 
the  decoration  of  the  head  is  extensive,  — cloth,  feathers,  shells,  horsehair,  and  even 
cows’  tails  being  introduced.  The  arms,  nose,  and  ears  are  also  ornamented,  while, 
when  they  can,  they  weave  bits  of  red  cloth  into  the  manes  and  tails  of  their  horses. 
In  war  they  employ  a shield  of  buffalo-skin. 

The  Comanchees  count  on  their  fingers,  and  divide  the  year  into  eighteen  months, 
of  twenty  days  each,  in  which  they  agree  with  the  old  Mexican  calendar.  Their 
astronomical  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  pole  star,  the  guide  on  their  journeys.  The 
nation  is  divided  into  three  tribes,  northern,  middle,  and  southern,  and  these,  again, 
into  numerous  bands ; but,  throughout,  the  same  language  is  spoken,  the  dialectic  dif- 
ferences being  slight.  They  live  in  villages,  composed  of  wigwams  covered  with  skin, 
with  the  usual  outlet  for  the  smoke.  Their  chief  amusements  are  gambling  and 
dancing. 

Buschmann’s  fourth  Sonora  family  embraces  a number  of  inconspicuous  tribes  — 
Kizh,  Netela,  Kahuilla,  Chimehueve,  etc.  — in  southern  California,  extending  east  to 
the  Colorado.  The  third  family  is  the  Nevome,  which  embraces  the  Pimas,  the  Papa- 
gos,  or  Papabotas,  and  the  Tapeguana.  The  Pimas  live  on  the  Gila  River,  and  the 
Papagos  ai’e  to  the  west  of  them.  The  Pimas  now  in  Arizona  number  about  four 
thousand,  and  are  on  a reservation.  The  Pimas,  at  first  settled  in  the  Altar  district, 
northwest  of  Sonora,  subjected  themselves  to  the  dominion  and  the  Christian  faith  of  the 
Spaniards.  Those,  however,  who  wished  to  preserve  their  independence  moved  to 
the  north,  into  the  territory  now  called  Pimerica  Alta,  where  they  adopted  the  name 
Papago ; while  their  brethren,  strongly  harrassed  by  them,  occupy  Pimerica  Baja. 
Their  number  might  amount  to  fifteen  thousand.  They  are  good-natured,  peaceable, 
and  half-civilized,  and  live  mixed  with  the  whites,  and  still  more  with  the  Ojjata  Indians. 
Still  they  have  always  proved  themselves  able  warriors,  and  have  always  succeeded  in 
rei)elling  the  influence  and  incursions  of  the  Apaches.  They  have  always,  as  far  as 
their  knowledge  of  the  past  extends,  followed  agi-iculture,  though  in  a rude  way ; this 
points  to  a certain  relationship  with  the  Pueblo  Indians.  With  regard  to  the  whites, 
a friendly  disposition  has  always  prevailed.  The  Pima  dies  peacefully,  and  casts  off 
his  earthly  form  without  worldly  care  of  any  sort.  His  property  is  divided  honorably 
and  equitably  among  the  tribe.  If  he  be  a chief,  and  possess  lands,  grain,  and  cat- 
tle, all  the  villagers  are  invited  to  the  funeral,  and  at  the  grave  — to  which  the  corpse 
is  brought  in  a sitting  posture  — a great  feast  is  celebrated.  Cattle  are  driven  up  and 
immediately  slaughtered,  and  everyone,  however  heavily  oppressed  with  sorrow,  loads 
his  wife  with  beef.  Then,  all  day  long,  a glorious  feast  is  celebrated.  All  the  posses- 
sions of  the  deceased  become  common  property.  Even  the  widow  prays  for  the  one 
who  wants  a wife.  If  she  is  a strong  woman,  and  childless,  she  usually  finds  a new 
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husband  in  a few  days,  although  custom  allows  her  to  mourn  for  her  dead  until  the 
conventional  mourning  has  been  done.  But  since  there  may  be  drawbacks  in  taking 
a wife  with  face  besmeared  with  tar,  the  new  husband  usually  tars  his  own  face,  which 
doubtless  results  in  cementing  the  union  more  closely.  Marriage  'ceremonies  are  lack- 
ing, and  divorces,  arising  from  the  wish  of  either  husband  or  wife,  are  frequent.  The 
Pima  are  said  to  believe  in  one  highest  being,  in  one  ‘ projjhet  of  the  earth,’  in  an  evil 
spirit,  and  in  a future  life ; but  they  have  no  form  of  worship,  no  idols,  and  no  priests. 
Tliey  have  medicine-men,  who  possess  the  secret  of  discovering  witches  and  rendering 
their  charms  powerless  ; for  all  misfortune,  sickness,  and  death  result  from  the  machi- 
nations of  Avitches. 

Buschmann’s  second  Sonora  family  consists  of  five  tribes,  aiTanged  one  after 
the  other  from  north  to  south.  These  are  the  Opata,  and  their  neighbors  the  Eudive, 
the  Jaqui  or  Huaqui,  tlie  Mayo  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Maya),  and  the  Tubar. 
The  Opata,  about  thirty-five  thousand  in  number,  haA'e  been  half  civilized  by  mission- 
aries, and  are  largely  engaged  in  farming.  They  live  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Jaqui.  They  are  strong  and  enduring,  and  are  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Apaches, 
against  whom  they  have  always  ably  defended  themselves.  The  accounts  of  their 
moral  character  are  possibly  drawn  in  too  bright  colors ; still,  to-day  they  ai’e  all 
Christians.  Closely  related  to  them,  in  manners  and  character,  are  the  Eudive,  in  the 
mountains  of  Chihuahua  and  Durango,  Avhose  idiom,  the  Heve  or  Dohema,  a dialect  of 
the  Opata,  no  longer  exists. 

The  most  important  people  of  this  group  are  the  Jaqui,  who  live  in  the  middle 
and  lower  valley  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  A\diere,  converted  by  the  priests,  they 
till  the  soil.  In  nature  they  are  gentle  and  industrious,  and  many  seek  service  as 
peons  at  the  haciendas,  as  2)orters  in  the  tOAvns,  as  mountaineers  in  the  silver  mines,  or 
as  pearl  fishers  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Annually,  however,  they  are  accustomed  to 
come  home,  where,  after  a feAV  years,  they  start  new  ranches  Avith  the  results  of  their 
frugality.  That  they  have  attained  to  civilization  is  the  Avork  of  the  Jesuits.  Noav 
every  village  possesses  a goA^ernor  and  a militia  captain,  to  whom  all  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  are  subordinate,  Avhile  all  jAOAver  is  jAut  in  the  hands  of  an  alcalde  mayor, 
generally  a white  man.  As  weapons  the  boAV  and  arrow  are  still  used.  Their  language 
is  flexible  and  musical.  Less  diligent,  less  intelligent,  and  also  less  warlike,  are  the 
Mayo,  although  they  often  quarrel  Avith  the  Jaqui,  in  sjAite  of  the  common  origin  of 
both  tribes. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California  dAvell  the  Cahita  and  the  Cora,  the  one 
north  and  the  other  south  of  Sinaloa.  These,  with  the  Tarhumara,  who  are  settled 
south  of  Chihuahua  and  north  of  Durango,  and  the  Tepehuana,  Avho  dAvell  in  Durango 
and  in  Guadalajara,  form  a family,  Buschmann’s  first  division  of  the  Sonora  group. 
Of  the  Cahita  and  Cora  little  is  to  be  said.  The  Tarhumara  are  more  interesting. 
They  are  exclusively  agriculturists,  and  of  gentle  character.  Their  social  organization 
resembles  that  of  the  Jaqui;  every  man  must  be  a soldier,  and  have  a quiver  Avell  filled 
Avith  arrows.  The  female  sex  largely  predominates,  but  monogamy  prevails.  Mar- 
riages are  solemnized  by  local  usages,  often  by  jAi'iests.  The  chosen  maiden  is  invited 
to  the  hut  of  the  young  man’s  jAarents.  Here  she  and  her  father  domicile  themselves, 
and  the  young  man  has  thus  an  ojAportunity  to  study  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
maiden.  If  this  test  jAi'ove  satisfactory,  the  couple  are  Avedded,  and  both  families  unite 
to  build  a neAV  hut  for  them.  The  Tarhumara  are  medium  sized,  and  copper-broAvn, 
with  black,  sometimes  long,  stiff,  and  curly  liair,  spare  and  thin,  Avhich  makes  them 
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capable  of  prolonged  running.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  stronger,  and 
but  seldom  liave  a beard.  They  part  the  hair  in  two  tufts ; sometimes,  however,  they 
wear  only  one.  For  clothing  they  use  a plain  piece  of  material,  with  a hole  through 
which  to  tlirust  the  head,  the  paits  falling  before  and  behind  are  united  between  the 
legs.  The  women  wear  about  the  hips  a woolen  garment,  reaching  to  the  ancles,  and 
very  closely  bound ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body  remain  free.  Straw  hat  and  sandals 
complete  the  costume.  The  houses  are  of  adobe  or  boards;  the  roof  is  made  of 
])amilla  leaves  or  fine  boughs.  The  princijial  article  of  nourishment  is  corn,  in  the 
form  of  ‘tortillas,’  thin  cakes  baked  on  the  fire;  to  this,  also  is  added  ‘frijoles,’  beans 
prepared  in  fat  or  with  red  peppei-.  As  a drink  they  use  the  {pleasant  ‘ tesquino,’  a 
decoction  from  sprouted  corn,  which  is  distilled  in  water.  From  the  wild  maguay 
})lant  they  make  sugar,  and  they  also  distil  from  the  juice  of  this  jfiant  a sort  of 
mezcal.’  The  Tarhumara  are  all  Catholics,  but  those  in  the  ravines  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  have  remained  essentially  as  they  were,  and  hold  fast  to  their  old  superstitions. 
The  Tepehuana,  few  in  number,  are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  They  are 
characterized  by  their  faint  yellow  tint,  prominent  cheek  bones,  the  obliquity  of  their 
eyes,  the  largeness  of  their  skulls,  and  their  ]3hysiognomy.  Their  language  is  said  to 
show  several  characteristics  in  common  with  the  early  Asiatic  tongues.  They  are 
Catholics  and  farmers. 

The  most  imjsortant  family  of  the  whole  Mexican  series  is  the  Aztec-Toltec.  Its 
original  home  was  in  the  north ; and  it  has  wandered  from  the  northwest  into  those 
districts  in  which  it  has  developed  itself  into  a historical  significance.  For  to  this 
assumption  we  are  forced  by  the  tradition  of  the  last  branch  of  this  family,  the  Aztec, 
which  speaks  of  a wandering  over  a great  water,  by  which  possibly  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia may  be  meant. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Aztec-Toltec  family  the  Toltecs  were  the  first  immi- 
grants, since,  long  before  the  maturity  of  the  Toltec  culture  in  Mexico,  we  find  them 
already  settled  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan.  From  there,  if  the  native  tradition  is 
correct,  they  must  have  carried  the  germs  of  Toltec  culture  to  Mexico,  and  there  have 
developed  it  further,  so  that  the  entrance  of  the  Toltecs  into  Mexico  must  be  regarded 
as  a return  from  the  south  to  the  north.  The  Toltecs  found  here  those  tribes  which 
are  designated  as  primitive  Mexicans  (to  whom  we  shall  return)  and  conquered  their 
country.  This  invasion  took  place  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.  Like  other 
governments  the  Toltec  had  its  rise  and  its  decay,  and,  when  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  older  tribes,  who  had  been  driven  away,  not  exterminated,  came  in 
and  again  possessed  the  land.  The  Toltecs,  however,  did  not  surrender  the  table  lands 
of  Mexico,  but  here  held  their  own  until  another  immigrating  horde  came  in,  the 
Nahuatl,  the  Aztecs  of  history.  This  was  about  the  twelfth  century.  The  Aztecs 
regained  all  that  the  Toltecs  had  lost,  and  founded  a government  which  lasted  until 
its  tragic  end  at  the  hands  of  Cortez. 

The  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  appear  to  have  spoken  the  same  or  dialects  of  the  same 
language,  and  are  not  to  be  easily  se])arated.  Some  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Culhua, 
Acolhua,  Olneece,  Chicalaucen,  and  Tepanecs,  are  probably  Toltecs.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Cohuixhen,  Tlaj^anecs,  and  Cuitlatecs  in  Mexico,  the  Nazapilen  to  the  south 
east  of  Guadalajara,  and  the  Tlascaltecs,  were  probably  Aztecs.  The  Chiapanecs,  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Chiaj^as,  were  Toltecs,  who,  in  their  further  spread  to 
the  south,  reappear  in  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  under  the  name  of  Pipil.  All  of 
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these  various  tribes,  between  which  only  inconsiderable  differences  exist,  may  be 
embraced  under  a collective  name  of  Aztec  or  Nahuatl. 

The  Mexican  Indians  are  small  and  thick  set.  The  skin  is  soft,  the  hair  black,  thick, 
and  sleek,  and  among  the  tame  Indians,  the  ‘Indies  mansos’  it  is  seldom  cut,  but 
hangs  from  the  head  over  the  brow,  giving  the  face  a somewhat  stupid  or  snake-like 
expression.  The  wild  Indians,  ‘ Indies  bravos,’  comb  the  hair  carefully  back,  or  even 
shave  it  from  the  front  of  the  head.  The  growth  of  hair  upon  the  face  is  slight, 
baldness  is  unknown,  and  but  rarely  does  the  hair  turn  gray  with  age. 

The  tame  Indian  is  quiet,  melancholy,  and  silent,  never  betraying  his  feelings  or 
his  passions  in  his  face,  though  he  can  be  fearful  if  he  wishes.  He  is  usually  moder- 
ate, teachable,  tractable,  and  at  the  same  time,  ignorant,  unimaginative,  lazy,  obstinate, 
mistrustful,  and  superstitious.  Catholicism  is  only  a cloak  under  which  he  hides  his 
heathen  belief  : his  old  gods  are  subdued,  not  dead.  He  allows  himself  to  be  pleased 
with  the  pomps  of  the  mother  church,  but,  besides  this,  he  retains  the  solemnities  of 
his  old  religion. 

This  old  religion  possesses  a certain  interest  for  us,  as  in  several  points  it  parallels 
that  of  the  Jews  under  the  old  dispensation,  a fact  which  led  some  to  think  that  here 
were  to  be  found  the  remnants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  The  Aztecs  believed  in  a 
creator  of  all  things,  Taotl,  who  was  supreme,  but  under  him  were  a large  number  of 
lesser  divinities.  Each  of  these  had  its  special  festivals,  but  one  of  them,  Huitzilo- 
pochtli,  the  god  of  war,  was  made  especially  prominent,  and  the  worshij)  accorded 
him  surpassed  that  of  Taotl.  He  was  the  tutelar  divinity  of  the  Mexicans,  and  his 
temples  were  the  most  imposing.  To  him  human  sacrifices  were  made,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  the  years  preceding  the  Spanish  conquest  twenty  thousand  people  were 
annually  immolated  in  his  honor.  The  god  himself  was  kejDt  in  the  temple  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  Cortez  and  his  followers  were  permitted  to  see  him.  “ He  had 
a broad  face,  wide  mouth,  and  terrible  eyes.  He  was  covered  with  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones ; and  was  girt  about  with  golden  serpents.  . . . On  his  neck,  a fitting 
ornament,  were  the  faces  of  men  wrought  in  silver,  and  their  hearts  in  gold.  Close  by 
wex’e  braziers  with  incense,  and  on  the  braziers  three  real  hearts  of  men  who  had  that 
day  been  sacrificed.”  With  this  cruel  worship  was  mingled  a much  milder  one,  con- 
sisting in  offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Many  wonderful  tales  are  told  of  the  civilization  found  by  the  conquerors,  but  the 
tendency  of  modern  investigation  is  that  these  are  greatly  exaggerated.  For  this 
two  reasons  can  be  assigned.  First,  the  conquerers  wished  to  make  their  achievements 
seem  as  great  as  possible,  and,  second,  they  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  the  basis  of 
the  civilization  which  they  found,  and,  judging  by  European  standards,  they  were 
justified  by  what  they  saw.  The  whole  social  framework  of  the  Aztecs,  like  that  of 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  was  founded  ujxon  the  gens.  Failing  to  recognize 
this,  many  other  mistakes  followed  as  a logical  sequence.  Of  these  gentes,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  Bandolier,  twenty  existed,  and  these  were  probably  arranged 
in  four  phratries,  though  this  last  point  is  not  certain.  An  advance,  however,  had  been 
made  over  the  system  of  Indians  farther  -north,  in  that  the  line  of  descent  had  changed 
from  the  female  to  the  male  line,  and  farther,  only  the  sons  inherited  the  possessions 
of  their  father,  the  daughters  retaining  only  their  clothing  and  a few  personal  effects. 
Starting  with  this  foundation  of  society,  we  can  more  readily  understand  the  whole 
social  framework  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  since  these  points  have  so  often  been 
misrepresented,  it  may  be  well  to  outline  the  condition  existing  in  Tenochtitlan 
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(Mexico),  merely  saying  that  the  same  conditions  existed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Aztec  realm. 

Tenochtitlan  was  divided  into  four  quarters  corresponding  with  the  four  relation- 
ships (possibly  phratries)  whicli  were  termed  calpulli.  This  term  was  used  also  to 
designate  also  a great  house,  whence  the  inference,  that,  originally  at  least  all  the 
members  of  a kinshij)  lived  under  a common  roof.  The  ground  occupied  by  the 
capulli  was  not  allotted  to  it  by  a higher  or  tribal  power ; it  could  build  upon  it  as  it 
wished,  the  houses  were  large,  and  a communistic  life  seems  to  have  2^1’evailed  among 
the  Aztecs  as  late  as  the  period  of  their  greatest  power.  The  ‘ floating  gardens  ’ have 
often  been  described.  These  were  the  projserty  of  the  capulli  and  were  assigned  by  it, 
not  by  the  tribe,  to  the  individual  members.  With  growth,  segregation  occurred,  and 
also  the  need  of  a council  house  for  the  whole  community.  This  was  the  tecpan  and 
gradually  from  a jjlace  for  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs,  it  was  changed  to  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  head  chief  and  such  assistants  as  he  needed.  Connected  with  this  were 
the  gardens  necessary  for  the  support  of  all  concerned  in  the  government.  Before 
the  conquest,  sale  of  lands  was  unknown.  If  a calpulli  weakened,  it  could  farm  out 
its  land  and  receive  subsistence  from  the  rent ; if  it  died  out  its  property  was  given  to 
another,  which  had  not  enough  for  its  needs. 

The  houses  of  the  Aztecs  were  ^Ji’obably  far  less  magnificent  and  substantial  than 
they  are  usually  described.  Cortez,  with  his  few  followers,  levelled  three  quarters  of 
Tenochtitlan  in  the  seventeen  days  of  his  siege.  The  houses  were  communistic,  and 
each  was  “ occupied  by  a number  of  families,  ranging  from  five  and  ten  to  one  hundred, 
and  perhajDS,  in  some  cases,  two  hundred  families  in  a house.”  They  were  constructed 
of  adobe  and  stone,  and  plastered  with  gypsum,  which  gave  them  a glistening  white 
appearance.  The  best  houses  were  two  stories  high.  Of  the  old  city  of  Mexico  not  a 
trace  exists,  a fitting  commentary  on  the  accounts  of  the  histories. 

The  valley  of  Mexico  and  the  surrounding  slopes  embraced  an  area  about  equal  to 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  held  by  three  Aztec  tribes,  but  whether  these  formed  merely 
an  offensive  league,  or  a confederacy  like  that  of  the  Iroquois,  is  uncertain.  Notwith- 
standing the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards  it  is  probable  that  this  territory  did  not,  and 
could  not,  support  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  and  with  even 
this  number  the  population  would  be  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  that  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  was  ruled  over  by  a principal  war  chief,  elected  for  life  or  for  good  behavior, 
but  behind  him  “ was  the  council  of  chiefs,  ‘ the  great  council  without  whose  authority 
he  might  not  do  anything  of  importance.’  ” “ The  government  of  the  Aztec  confed- 

eracy was  essentially  democratic,  because  its  organization  and  institutions  were  so.  If 
a more  sjjecial  designation  is  made,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  it  as  a military 
democracy.” 

Failing  to  appreciate  all  these  facts,  — the  social  organization,  communism  in  mode 
of  life,  and  democratic  institutions,  — and  judging  by  European  standards,  the  con- 
querors regarded  the  war-chief  as  a king,  his  council  as  lords,  and  the  pueblo  buildings, 
with  their  numerous  rooms,  as  jialaces.  They  even  went  further  ; they  made  of  Mon- 
tezuma, the  ruling  war  chief  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  almost  a deity,  and  in  all 
their  accounts  of  subsequent  times  they  j^icture  the  Indians,  not  only  of  Mexico  but 
of  all  New  Spain,  as  looking  for  his  return.  He  Avas  transformed  into  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Aztecs,  but  they  and  all  the  Indians  repudiate  him,  and  regard  him  as  a S])anish 
god.  Wonderful  tales  are  told  of  the  dinners  of  Montezuma,  of  the  state  in  which  he 
lived,  each  new  narrator  adding  new  embellishments,  until  we  have  presented  for  our 
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admiration  a gastronomic  refinement  and  a splendor  of  service  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  running  through  it  a slight  thread  of 
truth,  but  the  rest  of  the  fabric  is  evolved  from  the  imagination.  The  whole  history 
of  Aztec  civilization  needs  to  be  rewritten,  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view. 
The  new  account  must  take  into  consideration  the  social  structure  pervading  the  whole 
of  North  America. 

The  Aztecs  cultivated  the  cotton  j^lant,  and  from  the  fibre  wove  the  cloth  they  wore, 
they  had  hieroglyphics  to  record  their  events,  they  knew  how  to  fuse  metals  and  work 
the  hardest  stones,  constructed  sun-dials  to  tell  the  time,  and  divided  the  year  into 
eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  adding  five  days  every  year,  and  twelve  and  a 
half  every  fifty-second  year,  which  brought  their  calendar  into  very  close  agreement 
with  that  of  ours.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  they  understood  the  causes  of 
eclipses. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  Aztecs  of  to-day.  Besides  the  characteristics  enume- 
rated on  a 2Dreceding  page  we  may  say  that  while  he  submits  to  the  white,  and  is 
apparently  gentle,  he  knows  how  to  dissimulate,  and  rarely  or  never  acquires  a real 
attachment  for  his  sujjeriors.  He  has  a remarkable  talent  for  imitation,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  his  jjatience,  renders  him  an  excellent  workman,  especially  in  those  lines 
requiring  fidelity  to  detail.  Their  pottery  is  celebrated,  and  in  silver  and  filagree 
work  they  excel.  Possibly  best  of  all,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  are  their  mod- 
els of  the  human  form  in  burnt  clay.  These  re2)resent  all  branches  of  industry  and 

all  states  of  society,  and  all,  even 
those  but  an  inch  in  height,  are 
2Derfect  in  25i’oportions,  and  so 
graceful  and  expressive  as  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  all.  Their 
feather  work  is  also  unsurpassed. 

Socially  the  Indians  of  the 
Mexico  of  to-day  occupy  an  an- 
omalous condition.  Creoles,  and 
even  the  meztizo,  look  down  on 
them,  and  yet  they  enjoy  equal 
civil  rights  with  their  social  su- 
2^eriors,  and  many  of  their  num- 
bers, as  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Jua- 
rez, and  Mejia,  have  risen  to 
2)rominence.  These  are  of 
oourse  exce2)tions ; the  Indian, 
as  a rule,  can  go  only  so  far  in 
intellectual  develo2)ment.  There 
is  another  thing  in  the  way. 
He  is  proud  of  being  an  Indian, 
and  such  he  wishes  to  remain ; 
his  bitter  hatred  of  the  whites  cannot  be  dispelled.  He  is  disinclined  towards  civiliza- 
tion, not  because  he  does  not  see  its  use,  but  because  it  comes  from  his  enemies.  His 
costume  is  that  of  his  fathers.  The  man  has  short,  white  knee-hose  of  deer-skin  or 
coarse  cotton  ; a sort  of  long  jacket  or  frock,  without  a collar,  belted  about  the  hi2>s, 
covers  the  u2)25er  2)urt  of  the  body ; he  knows  no  shirt  or  vest.  On  his  feet  he  wears 
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sandals;  on  his  head  a small  straw  hat  or  a large  black  felt  hat,  — many  tribes  go  bare- 
headed. Among  them  shoes  and  boots  pass  for  a corrupting  innovation.  A large 
woolen  cloth,  striped  with  a single  color,  the  so-called  ‘serape,’  which  has  a hole  in 
the  middle,  through  which  to  thrust  the  head,  is  by  day  the  protection  against  cold 
and  rain,  by  night  his  only  blanket.  The  clothing  of  the  women  is  a sort  of  sack  or 
garment,  fastened  about  the  hips  with  a girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  feet.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  clad  in  a white  mantle  ‘ huipile,’  which  has  openings  for  the  head 
and  arms,  but  no  sleeves.  This  dress  is  mostly  of  woolen,  and  in  some  districts 
artistically  worked  in  colors.  The  thick  shocks  of  hair  are  interwoven  with  varie- 
gated bands,  and  adorned  with  white  flowers.  Great  ear-rings  and  broad  brooches 
of  glass  beads  complete  the  toilet,  in  which  the  delicate  forms  seem  like  bronze  cast- 
ings. Shoes  and  head  covering  they  never  wear  — at  most  they  put  on  the  head,  in 
the  strong  sun,  a folded  cloth,  — but  a small  garland  of  roses,  and  the  strong  thorn 
of  a cactus,  as  a toothpick,  hangs  about  the  brown  necks  of  both  sexes. 

The  manner  of  life  of  the  Indians  is  an  uncommonly  simple  one.  In  the  Tierra 
Caliente  they  have  simple  reed  huts,  surrounded  by  a little  garden,  with  high  span- 
roofs,  in  which  they  are  born  and  die.  A rope  of  agave  fibres,  which  runs  through  the 
hut,  holds  their  wardrobe;  a clay  grate,  for  charcoal,  is  their  hearth;  a hammock,  or 
a bench  of  bamboo  with  a skin  thrown  over  it,  their  bed ; a straw  mat  their  table  and 
chair.  Since  nothing  is  to  be  stolen  from  these  huts,  the  door  consists  of  bamboos, 
which  are  rolled  together,  and  the  entrance  barred  to  animals  at  night.  In  the  Tierra 
Templada  the  huts  are  of  earth  and  boards,  and  are  covered  with  agave  leaves ; in 
the  Tierra  Fria  of  stone  or  other  material,  which  likewise  protects  against  cold  and 
weather. 

In  these  huts  the  Indian  lives,  wholly  content,  from  hand  to  mouth.  He  eats  flesh, 
if  he  has  it.  In  genei’al,  however,  his  nourishment  consists  almost  exclusively  of  veg- 
etables, fruits  consumed  raw ; chiefly,  however,  of  maize  flour  from  which  the  ‘ tor- 
tillas ’ are  prepared.  But  instead  of  converting  the  corn  into  meal  for  the  2Ji’eparation 
of  bread,  the  Indians  cook  it,  and  add  lime  to  it  to  make  it  soft  and  white.  Then  it 
is  worked  on  a flat,  smooth,  inclined  stone,  and  by  means  of  a sort  of  rolling-jjin  is 
broken  until  it  forms  a tough,  firm,  even  mass.  Even  for  this,  the  most  energetic  labor 
of  a full  hour  is  necessary  to  prejjare  an  amount  for  the  needs  of  one  family.  When, 
at  last,  the  mass  is  thus  far  along,  small,  thin  cakes  are  formed  in  the  hands,  and  these 
are  baked  on  a heated  clay  plate.  These  miserable  things,  without  salt  or  grease, 
which  seem  as  hard  and  tough  as  sole-leather,  and  which  leave  no  taste,  are  the  cele- 
brated, though,  on  account  of  the  ingredient  lime,  unhealthy  tortillas. 

In  the  table  lands  the  usual  drink  during  and  after  meals  is  ‘ j)ulque,’  the  distilled 
saj)  of  the  maguey  jilant  (Affctve  americana).  There  are,  however,  many  other  dis- 
tilled drinks.  In  the  coast  districts  is  the  jjalm  wine,  or  ‘ tuba,’ and  ‘ tepatsclie,’ or 
‘castile,’  prej^ared  from  the  raw  sap  of  the  sugar-cane  with  bananas,  and  made  some- 
Avhat  bitter  with  the  roots  of  the  mimosa.  All  these  drinks  are  alcoholic  and  intoxi- 
cating. The  Indian  has  also  adojited  all  the  distilled  drinks  of  the  Europeans,  and 
the  presentation  of  a pocket-flask  is  one  of  the  most  unfailing  means  of  getting  from 
him  what  is  wanted.  Of  domestic  animals  the  Indian  usually  owns  an  ass,  more 
rarely  a mule  or  a horse,  swine  and  hens,  together  with  and  among  which  his  children 
grow  up.  The  wife  has  not  only  the  household  to  look  after,  Avhich,  on  account  of  the 
tortilla  baking,  is  no  small  matter,  but  she  must  work  in  the  field  when  necessary,  and 
attend  the  small  children.  The  latter  she  carries  very  skillfully,  bound  on  her  back, 
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and  thus  does  all  her  household  work.  The  cradles  consist  of  baskets,  suspended  from 
the  roof. 

For  the  most  part  the  Indians  are  farmers  and  gardeners.  In  the  mountains  and 
the  coast  districts  they  make  their  little  plantings  without  the  plough.  They  plant 
corn,  black  beans,  pumpkins,  Spanish  pepper,  and  tomatoes.  Many  Indians  of  the 
table  lands  go  out  to  work  as  day  laborers  on  the  plantations,  for  they  then  receive  a 
definite  amount  of  maize,  according  to  the  number  of  their  family,  and  a daily  com- 
pensation in  money  for  each  working  individual  of  their  family.  Most  of  the  Indians 
live  in  a condition  of  peonage.  A poor  Indian  gets  in  debt  for  a small  amount  to  a land- 
lord whom  he  cannot  satisfy.  He  is  then  declared  a peon,  and  becomes  the  property 
of  his  lord.  Only  once  a year  has  he  a few  days  which  he  can  call  his  own.  The 
creditor  takes  care  that  the  debt  shall  not  be  paid,  and  if  he  dies  it  falls  upon  his 
children.  In  short,  the  distinctions  between  peonage  and  absolute  slavery  are  practi- 
cally difficult  to  discover: 

The  Nahuatl,  the  language  of  the  Aztecs,  shows  that  agglutination  characteristic 
of  most  American  tongues  in  the  highest  degree.  The  real  nature  of  the  incorpora- 
tion and  the  superabundance  of  sound  relations,  which  seem  to  us  useless,  may  be  seen 
from  an  exam2de.  “I  have  forgiven  my  son  (his)  sins”  apj)ears  in  Nahuatl  as, 
“ oniktlatlacolpoijolhuia  in  nopiltsin.”  The  last  two  words  mean ‘my  son.’  In  the 
first  word,  ‘ o ’ is  the  sign  of  the  j^erfect  tense,  ‘ ni  ’ means  ‘ I,’  ‘ tlatlacol  ’ is  abbreviated 
from  tlatlcolli,  transgressions,  sins,  has  no  jilural  since  abstract  ideas  are  without ; 
‘polpolhuia’  indicates  forgiveness,  and  refers  to  ‘k’  in  the  second  syllable,  so  that  the 
word  refers  to  one  and  only  one  j^erson.  To  us  some  of  these  verbal  elements,  when 
analyzed,  seem  to  exist  merely  to  confuse.  Another  feature  of  the  language,  common  to 
many  South  American  tribes,  is  the  fact  that  the  women  employ  different  expressions 
than  the  men.  The  j^lui’al  forms  of  the  noun  are  different,  according  as  it  applies  to 
an  animate  or  an  inanimate  object.  The  i)ossessive  pronoun  jirecedes  its  noun.  The 
indicative  mood  has  five  tenses,  and  certain  23eculiarities  of  the  verb  are  found  accord- 
ing as  it  applies  to  a 2)ei'Son  or  a thing.  Notation  is  a difficult  matter  with  the 
Nahuatls.  They  do  not  know  the  decimal  system,  but  have  constructed  a method  of 
counting  by  fives. 

Nahuatl  is  at  2:>resent  spoken  in  Durango  and  most  of  the  states  south  to  Tabasco 
and  Tehuantepec,  and  in  some  districts  of  the  neighboring  states  of  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua.  One  of  these  ethnological  fragments  dwelt  on  the  larger  islands  of  Lake 
Nicaragua,  upon  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  this  lake  and  the  Pacific,  and  ap2>a- 
rently  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  Quite  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
great  Nahuatl  family  is  even  now  found  between  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  chiefly  in 
the  2)resent  state  of  San  Salvador,  and  has  there  retained  its  old  S2)eech  and  many  of 
its  old  customs  and  usages.  These  are  the  Pupil  of  old  authors,  on  the  so-called 
Balsam  Coast.  E.  G.  Squier  had  opportunity  to  study  them,  and  convinced  himself 
that  their  language,  in  S2>ite  of  many  dialectic  differences,  is  almost  exactly  identical 
with  Nahuatl. 

Scattered  through  the  great  tribe  of  the  Nahuatl  family  are  now  living  in  Mexico 
numerous  groups  of  the  2)rimitive  Mexican  2)eo2)le.  To  them  belong  the  Totonaci, 
south  of  Panuco,  as  far  down  on  the  eastern  Mexican  coast  as  .lalapa.  These,  with 
their  brilliant  white  clothing  and  black  head-dresses,  which  are  wound  in  a fantastic 
way  about  their  heads,  and  interwoven  with  sky-blue,  red,  or  yellow  bands,  with  their 
wonderfully  beautiful,  great-eyed  children  who  are  always  laughing,  bring  to  the  mar- 
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ket  of  Cordova  hens  and  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruit.  The  most  interesting  tribe  of 
these  people  is  without  doubt  that  of  the  Otonii  or  Hiahia.  They  are  considered  one 
of  the  very  oldest  pre-Toltec  j^eoj^les  in  Mexico,  and  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
in  possession  of  the  table  lands  of  Anahuac  and  Michoacan,  as  far  as  Jalisco  and  Tlax- 
cala.  At  the  time  of  Cortez,  the  Otomi  are  said  to  have  extended  to  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas,  which  is  situated  in  the  north.  The  complexion  of  the  Otomi,  whose 
name  signifies  ‘ wandering  about,’  is  blue  brown ; their  heads  are  usually  so  large  that 
their  shoulders  are  only  little  or  no  broader,  giving  them  a very  peculiar  appearance ; 
in  many  jjarts  of  the  Sierra  they  are  very  large  and  strong,  but  those  half-civilized 
individuals  who  are  met  in  Orizaba  are  small,  ugly,  and  spare.  The  southern  groui)s 
of  these  jjeople,  those  about  Zacapoaxtla,  are  coin})letely  uncivilized,  while  in  Mich- 
oacan they  have  shown  many  traces  of  former  culture.  But  all  are  dirty  in  the  high- 
est degree.  If  a man  is  iDossessed  of  the  usually  simple  national  costume,  consisting 
of  a small  palm  hat,  and  a brown  woolen  blanket,  with  a hole  in  th^  middle  for  the 
head,  neither  shirt  nor  trousers,  he  wears  it  without  washing  till  it  drops  from  his  body 
in  pieces.  Their  dwellings,  although  of  stone,  resemble  very  small  European  sheep 
stalls.  In  the  district  of  Zacatlan  they  live  by  biuaiiug  charcoal ; west  of  Huasteca 
they  deal  in  sarsaparilla.  The  Otomi  women  who  appear  in  the  market  at  Aca- 
cingo  bring  sour  apples  and  woody  pears  for  sale ; more  rarely  they  live  by  agriculture, 
but  most  frequently  by  robbery  and  theft.  Even  the  Otomi  on  the  haciendas,  who  are 
driven  to  wox’k  with  the  whip,  occupy  their  spare  hours  in  highway  robbery  and 
burglary.  In  spite  of  these  notoriously  evil  propensities,  which  cause  their  name  to 
be  the  meanest  designation  which  can  be  applied  to  an  Indian,  the  Otomi  on  the  other 
hand  deserve  the  mention  that,  in  opposition  to  the  Mexican  Indians,  they  do  not  abuse 
their  children,  but  give  them  sufficient  nourishment.  Each  individual  works  for  the 
house,  and  not,  as  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  merely  for  himself. 

Most  amusing  is  the  courtliness  prevalent  among  these  people.  Thus  a dirty 
Otomi  will  ask  a market-woman,  barefooted  and  clad  in  rags,  “ Donna  Laura,  how  did 
you  spend  the  night?  How  are  your  children  and  your  good  husband?  How  are  you 
satisfied  with  your  hens?”  Now  after  the  unshod  Donna  Laura  has  answei’ed  all  the 
questions  separately,  and  the  two  in  a very  ceremonious  way  have  touched  the  finger- 
tips with  deep  courtesies,  it  is  her  turn  to  make  the  self-same  inquiries  of  our  lord  Don 
Miguel.  Not  before  this  does  he  begin  to  make  inquiries  about  the  price  of  the  wares 
which  Donna  Laura  has  for  sale.  If  the  buyer  or  seller,  however,  are  clad  in  leather 
shoes  or  jacket,  he  is  not  less  Seiior  or  Don,  but  is  not  without  the  grace  and  suavity 
demanded  for  a cavalier.  From  an  ethnological  standpoint,  the  Otomi  are  interesting 
on  account  of  the  conti’oversy  which  has  arisen  concerning  their  language.  Some 
claim  that  it  belongs  to  the  isolating,  monosyllabic  order,  and  thus  occupies  a strange 
position  among  the  tongues  of  America,  which  belong  to  the  agglutinate  or  polysyn- 
thetic group.  This,  however,  is  doubtless  an  error.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
language  is  harsh  and  heavy,  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  unpleasant  to  hear.  The  let- 
ters f and  1 are  lacking,  while  words  for  abstract  ideas  aj3pear.  A branch  of  the  lan- 
guage is  found  in  the  Mazahui,  the  dialect  of  the  Mazatecs. 

Another  of  the  primitive  Mexican  peoples  is  the  Tarasc,  found  in  Michoacan.  It 
has  a language  which,  in  smoothness  of  sound  and  plenitude  of  vowels,  is  suiqxassed 
by  few  Indian  tongues.  Several  other  tribes  speak  dialects  of  the  same  linguistic 
family.  Farther  to  the  south  dwell  other  primitive  tribes,  of  course  modified  like  all 
the  Indians  of  Mexico  by  contact  with  the  Sjxaniards.  One  of  the  most  impoi’tant  of 
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these  is  the  tribe  of  Mixtecas  in  tlie  province  of  Mixteca.  They  also  occupy  portions 
of  the  states  of  Pnehla,  Oaxaca,  and  Guerrero. 

Of  all  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  the  Mixtecas  are  the  most  influenced  by  the  Spanish. 
Men  and  women  speak  Spanish  very  fluently,  but  with  a very  peculiar  intonation  of 
the  r,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recognize  them  immediately  among  thousands.  Their 
own  speech,  of  which  the  Tepuzcolanic  is  the  most  important  dialect,  has  in  the  west 
a mixture  with  the  Aztec ; toward  the  east  it  is  modified  by  the  Zapotec ; and  these 
mixtures,  moreover,  are  not  confined  to  the  language  alone.  Mr.  Antonio  Pascoli 
asserts  that  the  Dutch  colonial  soldiers,  who  formerly  came  to  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  empire,  without  knowing  a word  of  Spanish,  could  make  themselves  well  enough 
understood  by  the  Mixtecas  by  means  of  Malayan ; he  relates  further  that,  on  the 
assurance  of  a Dutch  officer,  costume  and  type  of  features  are  entirely  similar,  while 
language  very  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  Javanese.  These  statements  are,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  doubtful.  In  external  appearance  the  Mixtecas  are  characterized 
by  flat  faces  and  large  heads,  which  are  less  striking  in  Tepuzcolula  and  in  the  parched 
Sierra  de  la  Pina.  Like  the  Aztecs  they  have  all  small  hands  and  feet,  but  in  a notice- 
able way  the  left  foot  is  always  turned  in.  In  the  east  the  complexion  is  light  brown, 
in  the  west  darker,  and  in  Tehuantepec  nearly  blue  black.  With  regard  to  their  char- 
acter the  accounts  are  not  the  most  favorable.  They  are  diligent  farmers,  and  till  their 
fields  with  the  plough,  but  otherwise  they  are  malicious  and  fickle.  Their  children  do 
not  love,  like  other  Indians,  to  sport  in  the  open  air,  but  cower  all  day  long  in  a corner 
of  the  paternal  hut,  'wdth  their  fiat,  full-moon  faces  always  wet  with  tears. 

South  of  a line  drawn  from  Oaxaca  to  Tehuantepec  dwell  the  large  tribe  of  Zapo- 
tecs,  the  most  numerous  and  most  interesting  of  all  of  the  natives  of  the  Isthmus, 

but  of  whom,  unfortunately,  but  little  is 
known.  The  ruins  at  Mitla,  Oaxaca,  and 
Tehuantepec,  as  well  as  the  remnant  of 
the  Zapotecs  now.  living  in  this  region,  all 
show  that  in  times  past  the  tribe  was  one 
of  high  standing.  In  several  places,  as  at 
Oaxaca,  terraced  pyramids  are  found,  on 
the  summit  of  which  was  a temple. 
These  occur  in  various  parts,  but  the  so- 
called  temple  at  Mitla  is  not  easily  paral- 
leled. It  consisted  of  a portico  a hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  length,  its  roof  being  supported  by,  six  pillars,  and,  behind, 
a square  building  with  four  rooms,  communicating  with  a central  court.  One  of  the 
most  marked,  peculiarities  is  the  fact  that  the  walls  slope  outward,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  a fretwork  not  found  outside  of  tropical  America. 

The  tribes  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  are  fond  of  bright  colors  and  a varie- 
gated costume.  Their  dress  consists  of  a garment  for  the  hips,  which  reaches  almost 
to  the  ground,  and  a short-armed  jacket  of  light  material  which  does  not  reach  to  the 
hips,  and  is  deeply  cut  away.  On  the  head  they  wear  a mantilla  of  white  airy  texture, 
which  falls  down  over  the  back  and  shoulders.  Here  are  seen  more  beautiful  forms 
and  faces  than  anywhere  else  in  Mexico ; and  since  they  walk  upright  and  gracefully, 
and  understand  the  art  of  carrying  burdens  on  the  head,  or  on  one  shoulder,  or  on  the 
hand  bent  upwards,  the  market  life  in  Tehuantepec  presents  a very  pleasing  and  fasci- 
nating picture.  The  Zapotecs  of  Tehuantepec  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  others. 


Fig.  102.— Pyramid  of  Oaxaca. 
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but  all  have  an  elegant  appearance,  in  part  having  light  hair  and  complexion.  Black, 
brilliant  eyes,  long  lashes,  beautifully  arched  eyebrows,  and  rich  hair  often  falling  to 
the  ground,  together  with  regular  features,  constitute  the  charms  of  the  female  portion 
of  the  population.  The  sense  of  sight  of  the  Zapotecs  is  well  developed;  tliey 
rejoice  in  a strong  physique  in  spite  of  evil  of  intemperance.  The  uncommonly  musi- 
cal Zapoteca,  similar  in  sound  to  the  Italian,  shows  very  considerable  local  differences 
in  dialect.  The  greatest  difference  shows  itself  among  the  Zapotecs  of  the  Isthmus, 
farthest  removed  from  this  centre,  where,  besides,  they  have  lost  their  national  charac- 
ter by  repeated  crosses  with  other  races.  According  to  Mr.  Pascoli,  the  Zapotecs 
speak  the  same  language  as  the  Totonacas,  with  but  few  dialectic  differences.  This 
view  is  erroneous.  Zapotecs  and  Totonacas  are  two  different  peoples,  with  different 
languages.  The  same  observer  extols  their  versatility  and  intelligence.  A child  of 


Fig.  103.— Temple  at  Mitla. 


five  years  has  almost  the  understanding  of  a grown-up  person,  which,  while  compli- 
mentaiy  to  the  child,  is  the  reverse  to  the  man.  The  men  wear  white  cotton  shirts,  a 
leather  girdle,  holding  the  ‘ machete  ’ (a  short  knife  which  is  also  used  in  agriculture) 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  loose  breeches  adorned  with  points  and  wide  borders  on  the 
ends,  which  for  the  most  part  they  turn  up.  Hats,  which  are  bought  ready  made,  are 
only  used  on  festive  occasions  and  in  the  city,  otherwise  they  go  bareheaded  in  contrast 
to  the  other  Indians  of  Mexico,  who  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  sun’s  rays.  The 
women  also  make  their  clothing  out  of  the  cotton  that  is  planted  and  cultivated  by 
the  men.  In  the  cooler  Sierra,  the  Zapotecs  wear  also  somewhat  thicker  material. 
They  are  skilful  hunters ; they  cultivate,  besides  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  bananas,  and 
sugar-cane.  In  the  mountains  they  mine  rock  salt,  which  they  carry  to  Oaxaca.  For 
crushing  the  sugar-cane  they  use  a mill,  which  is  set  in  motion  either  by  human  hands 
or  by  mules.  Maize,  in  the  form  of  the  well-known  tortillas,  forms  a great  part 
of  their  nourishment,  still  they  enjoy  meat,  roasted  on  coals,  or  cooked  in  Spanish 
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pepper-sauce.  Maize,  with  molasses  and  tropical  fruits  combined,  gives  the  favorite 
confectionery,  ‘beinoll.’  The  brown  molasses,  which  they  make  from  sugar-cane, 
they  sell ; they  prepare  also  from  this  and  from  bananas  a very  good  drink.  A lemon- 
ade, of  rice,  sugar  and  the  zarzamora  root  is 
also  very  refreshing ; while  from  molasses  a 
still  stronger  though  not  very  clear  rum  is 
manufactured. 

Among  the  Zapotecs,  marriage  is  contract- 
ed under  difficulties.  The  bridegroom  must 
not  merely  obtain  the  consent  of  the  maiden 
and  her  parents,  but  also  of  the  sisters  then 
living.  Then  he  must  make  for  the  bride  beau- 
tiful ornaments  as  a present,  and  for  full  si.x 
months,  or  even  a year,  provide  her  whole 
family  with  meat,  and  before  the  wedding 
must  pay  to  the  mother-in-law  that  is  to  be 
from  eighty  to  two  hundred  pesos.  Now  if 
the  bride  returns  the  jiresents  to  him  afte** 
some  time,  or  even  not  before  a year’s  time, 
which  often  happens,  the  meat  and  the  gold 
are  lost,  and  the  wedding  does  not  take  place, 
but  the  rejected  lover  may  slay  the  girl’s  father. 
In  the  household,  the  wife  holds  the  reins. 
The  Zapotecs  are  of  extremely  quiet  tem- 
perament, very  friendly  toward  strangers,  but 
avoid  and  hate  the  Mexicans,  and  especially  the  thieving  Otonii,  to  whom  they  will  not 
show  the  slightest  hospitality.  Their  honor  is  proverbial  in  the  land.  Neither  thiev- 
ing nor  robbery  exists  among  them.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  very  unfriendly  to 
people  whom  they  do  not  know ; and  even  among  themselves,  father  and  son  jdy  differ- 
ent trades  as  soon  as  the  lad  is  in  condition  to  saw  wood  in  the  forest.  At  harvest  the 
shares  are  accurately  counted  out  and  .distributed,  but  if  one’s  siqij^ly  runs  low,  he 
must  buy.  They  do  not  encourage  beggary,  and  Avill  give  a friend  a cigar  only  on 
condition  that  it  shall  be  repaid. 

Most  southern  and  last  to  be  mentioned  of  the  aboriginal  Mexicans  is  the  group 
formed  by  the  Zoque  and  the  Mixes,  or  Mijes,  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  Chiapas 
and  Tabasco.  Linguistically  connected  with  them  are  the  Popoluca  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Besides  this  exception,  the  Mije-Zoque  language  at  present  seems  isolated,  but  its 
relations  to  others  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  other  dialects  of  the  district  are 
better  known.  The  Zoque  and  Mije  are  mountain  people,  who  by  preference  inhabit 
tlie  higher  j)ortions  of  the  central  mountains;  the  Zoque,  on  the  border  of  the  states 
of  Tabasco  and  Chiapas,  over  a portion  of  the  latter  state,  with  some  few  villages  in 
the  plains  of  Tabasco  and  on  the  shores  of  the  gulfs  of  Tehuantepec,  in  the  state  of 
Oaxaca.  The  Mije  dwell  in  the  western  spur  of  these  same  mountains  in  Oaxaca. 
The  villagers,  who  live  nearer  to  the  road  that  crosses  the  Isthmus,  mingle  very  much 
more  with  the  whites,  half-breeds,  and  Zapotecs  of  the  district,  than  with  their  own 
tribal  companions.  Hence  little  pure  blood  is  found  there,  and  a greater  approximation 
to  the  methods  and  ways  of  life  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Mije  are  well-formed, 
strong,  bold,  and  active  ; they  wear  a beard,  but  have  repulsive  features.  The  Zoque 


Fig.  104.— Human  skull  inlaid  with  turquoise  and 
obsidian ; (Ancient  Mexican.) 
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are  very  similar  to  them ; their  countenance  is  likewise  ugly,  but  they  are  apparently 
stronger.  The  Mije,  once  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  southern  Mexico,  still  retain 
their  courage,  their  industry,  and  their  wealth,  raising  large  numbers  of  mules,  oxen, 
and  horses.  In  some  of  the  mountain  villages,  according  to  Natzel,  each  year  a young 
man  dedicates  himself  to  the  service  of  the  virgin,  carrying  her  picture  in  the  pi-oces- 
sions,  assisting  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  vowing  celibacy.  If  he  breaks  the 
latter  vow,  he  must  die  in  the  forests,  a custom  which  recalls  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Zapotecan  worship. 

Before  closing  this  section  on  the  tribes  of  Mexico,  we  must  mention  the  peculiar 
Indians  who  dwell  in  a narrow  space  in  the  mountains  near  Acapulco,  and  who  number 
about  eight  thousand  souls.  They  receive  their  name  — speckled  Indians  — because 
their  blue-brown  skin  is  actually  covered  with  irregular  white  spots.  These  spots,  in 
which  the  skin  appears  as  if  scratched,  do  not  result  from  sickness,  but  the  children 
are  born  with  the  spots  already  .on  them.  Pascoli  has  visited  such  a village  of  the 
Pintos,  with  its  little  sty-like  stone  houses,  and  to  his  surprise  saw  nothing  else  come 
forth  but  speckled  men,  speckled  women,  and  speckled  children,  all  of  whom  abstained 
as  much  as  possible  from  intercoiu’se  with  the  whites.  Diego  Alvarez,  the  so-called 
‘ panther  of  the  south,’  so  prominent  during  the  emjiire,  was  one  of  these  Pintos. 

The  Cexteal  Americaxs. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  found  on  the  River  Panuco 
a colony,  or  a fragment  of  the  great  family  of  people  who,  under  the  names  Maya, 
Tzendal,  Catschiquel,  and  Quilche,  inhabited  the  jreninsula  of  Yucatan,  as  well  as 
almost  all  Chiapas  and  Guatemala.  These  were  the  Huastecas,  with  regard  to  whose 
origin  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  but  who,  nevertheless,  speak  a language  which 
points  to  a connection  with  the  Central  Americans.  The  chief  people  of  this  group 
are  the  Maya,  given  at  present  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  agriculture,  in  northern 
Yucatan,  where  there  are  numerous  extensive  ruined  cities  with  tem2)les,  palaces,  and 
statues,  such  as  are  found  nowhere  else  in  America  in  greater  glory,  — eloquent  wit- 
nesses of  the  high  stage  of  civilization  to  which  the  Maya  had  attained  in  the  time 
before  Columbus ; for  surely  they  occupied  those  districts  long  before  the  immigration 
of  the  Toltec-Aztec  peojde.  That  the  Maya  are  of  Toltec  origin  is  not  probable, 
although,  to  all  ajrpearances,  the  Toltecs  in  all  jrarts  of  Central  America  were  after- 
wards the  founders  or  advancers  of  civilization. 

Like  all  of  Central  America,  Yucatan  seems  to  have  been  the  field  of  numerous 
immigrations ; in  the  earliest  epochs  it  was  probably  inhabited  by  Indians ; without 
political  organization,  they  lived  in  isolated  groups,  and  nourished  themselves  princi- 
pally on  the  results  of  hunting  and  fishing.  According  to  the  legend,  a band  of 
strangers  came  from  the  west ; at  the  head  stood  Zamna,  to  whom  the  invention  of 
the  graphic  art  is  ascribed.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  civilization  which  prevails  on 
the  peninsula.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  Maya  language  in  use.  The  name  Maya, 
signifying  land  and  water,  denotes  the  land  as  well  as  the  inhabitants.  In  the  neigh- 
boring lands,  in  Chiapas,  for  examjde,  the  Tzendal  jrrevailed,  and  it  is  still  spoken 
there.  The  INIaya  is  probably  the  stock  of  the  other,  and  also  of  nearly  all  Central 
American  dialects,  which  in  general  have  a considerable  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the  country,  and  about  it  the  others  are  to  be 
grouped.  This  pidority  of  the  Maya  gives  some  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  2^eople 
who  speak  it.  Here  was  the  earliest  abode  of  culture  in  America,  which  extended 
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back  into  a gray  antiquity.  Zamna,  the  reputed  father  of  Maj^a  civilization,  is 
regarded  as  of  divine  descent,  and  in  the  traditions  seems  wonderfully  like  Quetz- 
alcohuatl  of  Aztec  mythology.  His  symbol  is  repeated  on  all  the  ruins  of  the  land. 

At  his  death  an  immense  23yramid  was 
reared  on  his  grave,  and  around  it 
arose  the  city  of  Izamal,  the  oldest  in 
Yucatan.  Somewhat  similar  is  the 
myth  of  the  mysterious  Cuculcan,  the 
founder  of  the  city  Mayajjan.  It  was 
after  the  founding  of  Mayapan  (say 
700-760  A.  D.)  that  the  Toltecs  in- 
vaded the  country  and  introduced 
their  civilization. 

Yucatan,  with  its  tropical  climate, 
limestone  soil,  and  few  important 
rivers,  furnished  a fit  jfiace  for  a civi- 
lization to  flourish,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  ruins  there  found  the  old 
world  has  nothing  to  offer.  The  num- 
ber of  the  buried  cities  found  in  Yu- 
catan is  fifty-four.  The  ruin-world  of 
Chichen-Itza  is  very  impressive.  It 
seems  if  the  sjiirit  of  destruction  had 
swung  over  it  his  scej^tre  and  all  was 
dead  and  still  and  dumb.  Of  the  peo- 
})le  who  created  it,  nothing  remains, 
and  the  present  inhabitants  seem  to 
mourn  over  their  lost  glory  and  liberty. 
These  ruins  lie  on  a plain  of  several 
miles  extent,  about  100  miles  from  the 
coast.  Below  the  temple  and  a little  south  is  a pyramid.  The  most  brilliant  remains 
of  former  culture  are  to  be  found  in  Uxmal,  which  was  ju-obably  founded  about 

870-894  A.  D.  In  the  northwest  j^art 
of  the  land  the  ruins  of  city  after  city 
are  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  east  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  mag- 
nificent structures  were  found. 

On  the  platforms  of  the  pyramids, 
the  temples  are  usually  built,  and  are 
reached  by  high  steps.  The  masonry 
is  of  unhewn  stone  joined  with  mor- 
tar ; they  are  often  plastered  on  the 
outside,  and  this  often  bears  decora- 
tive paintings  and  bas-reliefs.  The 
dwellings  of  the  priests  and  the  vir- 
gins dedicated  to  the  sun  usually  sur- 
round the  temples  ; they  are  little  structures,  divided  into  cells,  into  which  light  is 
admitted  only  through  the  doors.  The  jieojfle,  in  their  architecture,  seem  to  had  a 
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Fig.  106. — Part  of  a building  at  Chunjuju. 
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preference  for  squares  and  angles.  Few  round  buildings  are  found  ; but  almost  all 
buildings,  in  their  minutest  details,  doors,  windows,  roofs,  etc.,  are  characterized  by  the 
square.  This  is  true  also  of  the  ornamentation. 

This  architecture  of  Yucatan  is  so  superior  to  that  found  in  any  other  parts  of 
America  that  a word  further  concerning  it  seems  to  be  needed.  After  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  home  life  of  the  American  Indians  as  exhibited  in  the  long  houses  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  wigwams  of  Sioux,  the  mud  houses  of  the  Mandans,  and  the  pueblos  of 
the  Zunis,  it  may  be  well  to  question  whether  tliese  large  structures  in  Yucatan  were 


really  palaces,  houses  of  the  nuns,  and  the  like,  as  they  ai'e  usually  called,  or  whether 
they  were  mostly  communistic  structures,  like  those  of  the  other  aborigines.  Mr. 
Morgan  t.akes  this  latter  view  and  ably  enforces  his  arguments.  The  Mayas  of  to- 
day practise  communism ; the  ancient  buildings  can  be  explained  on  that  ground ; while 
to  call  in  any  other  explanation  is  to  introduce  into  American  society  conditions 
which  do  not  elsewjiere  appear,  and  which  immediately  vanished  before  the  Spaniards. 
Those  Avho  regard  the 
‘ governor’s  house  ’ at 
Uxmal  and  the  ‘ pala(«  ’ 
at  Palenque  as  the  re- 
sidences of  the  riders 
with  their  retinues  of 
servants,  have  to  sup- 
pose that  a city  has  ex- 
isted around  them,  but 
of  this  no  evidence 
exists.  Morgan  says 
“Nothing  can  be  plain- 
er, I think,  than  this 
additional  fact,  that  all 
there  ever  was  of  Pal- 
enque, Uxmal,  Copan, 
and  other  Indian  pue-  ‘ 

bios  in  these  areas,  building  for  building  and  stone  for  stone,  is  there  now  in  ruins. 

The  buildings  of  Yucatan  are  built  of  stone  laid  in  courses,  and  are  extensively 
ornamented  externally.  The  character  of  some  of  this  ornament  has  given  rise  to 
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much  speculation : thus  in  one  case  the  head  of  an  elephant  appears.  More  common 
was  the  general  style  shown  in  our  figures.  The  Mayas  Jiad  not  arrived  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch,  but,  instead,  used  a triangular  vaulting  as  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
‘ house  of  the  nuns.’  Tliis  was  constructed  by  building  up  a solid  core  of  rocks,  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  desired  interior,  and  then  forming  the  room  over  it ; and  when 
this  was  done  the  core  was  removed.  That  this  was  the  case  is  shown  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ‘ palace  ’ at  Zayi,  which  has  a large  proportion  of  its  rooms  (those  shaded 
in  the  figure)  filled  Avith  solid  masonry,  a condition  which  long  excited  curiosity.  The 

same  figure  of  Zayi  will  serve  to 
show  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  rooms  in  the  Maya  buildings. 
These  buildings  were  placed  on 
pyramids  of  greater  or  less  height, 
doubtless  a j^rovision  for  defence. 
Much  is  yet  to  be  learned  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  Yucatan ; 
and  until  we  have  exact  accounts 
and  accurate  pictures,  speculation 
on  these  peoples  is  almost  certain 
to  go  astray. 

It  is  surprising  hoAv  little  we  knoAV  of  the  higher  culture  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Yucatan.  Except  the  buildings,  the  numerous  carvings,  great  images  and  the  like,  and 
the  natural  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  we  have  nothing  of  their  intellectual 
life  except  a few  fragments.  We  knoAV  they  had  a calendar  and  a written  languasje, 
and  that  their  characters  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  beyond  this, 
nothing.  It  is  true  that  Landa,  who  was  once  the  bishojj  of  Merida,  has  left  a 
key  to  the  Maya  characters,  but  so  far  all  attempts  to  decipher  the  hieroglyjjhics 


Fig.  109. — Plan  of  the  ‘ Palace  ’ at  Zayi. 


Fig.  110.— Hieroglyphics  from  Ocosingo. 


have  ignomini- 
ously  failed.  The 
Abbe  Brasseiir 
de  Bourboursc  at- 
tempted  to  deci- 
Iiher  one  of  the 
maniiscrijits,  and 
gave  a long  ac- 
count of  geolo- 
gical convulsions 

and  the  like,  but  afterward  admitted  that  he  had  made  a mistake  and  had  begun  at 
the  wrong  end.  Apparently  the  Mayas  divided  the  year,  as  did  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  Landa  has  left  their  signs  for  months 
and  days.  A quotation  from  Landa  may  be  pardoned.  “The  people  made  use 
also  of  certain  characters  or  letters  with  which  they  wrote  down  in  their  books 
their  ancient  affairs  and  their  sciences,  and  by  means  of  these  and  by  certain  figures, 
and  by  certain  signs  in  these  figures,  they  understood  their  affairs,  made  others 
understand  them,  and  taught  them.  We  found  among  them  a large  number  of 
books  Avritten  in  these  letters,  and  as  there  was  not  one  Avhich  did  not  contain 
superstitions  and  devilish  lies,  burned  all  of  them,  Avhich  hurt  their  feelings  in  a mar- 
vellous manner  and  gave  them  pain.” 


Koom  in  the  House  of  the  Nuns. 
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To  the  Maya  belong,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Tzendal  in  Chiaj^as,  whose  speech  is 
only  a dialect  of  the  Maya.  Among  their  other  relatives  is  the  Catchiquel,  whose 
idiom  is  the  real  Guatemalan  language.  Of  the  height  of  art  among  this  tribe  the 
numerous  ruins  lying  heaped  amid  the  woods  — among  others  the  celebrated  buildings 
of  Palenque  — are  a witness.  In  language  as  well  as  in  culture  must  be  classed  with 
them  the  Quitche  and  Zutuhil  in  Guatemala,  the  Pocontchi  and  Chorti,  whose  lan- 
guages belong  to  the  same  stock  with  the  Maya,  more  distant  the  Lacandon  below 
lake  Peten,  together  with  the  Mopan  and  Choi  who  inhabit  the  Southeast.  All 
tliese  Indians  are  far  below  their  former  greatness.  They  are  Christians,  to  be  sure, 
and  use  the  Spanish  language,  but  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  half  civilized,  and 
there  is  scarcely  an  uglier  countenance  than  that  of  these  brown  men. 

The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  short  hose,  a shirt,  and  an  ordinary  straw  liat. 
In  many  the  shirt  is  wanting,  and  the  breast,  neck,  ai-ms,  and  legs  are  completely 
bare.  They  carry  their  burdens  on  their  shoulders,  and  by  a broad  band,  which  is 
laid  over  the  forehead.  Thus  they  march  in  single  file  to  the  city,  jogging  along  in  a 
peculiar  quick  steji,  always  in  parties  of  from  six  to  tAvelve,  with  women  and  children. 
Often  one  Indian  thus  burdened  must  drive  two  or  three  mules.  An  Indian  carries 
half  the  load  of  a mule. 

The  women  also  carry  burdens,  but  on  their  heads.  The  dress  of  the  women  and 
girls  consists  of  a piece  of  variegated  or  red  woolen  material,  which,  hung  about  the 
hips,  reaches  down  to  the  knee,  and  is  held  together  by  a red  scarf,  and  a shirt.  The 
children,  ui")  to  the  tenth  year,  especially  in  the  interior,  go  entirely  naked.  Towards 
clothing,  continuous  work,  and  the  use  of  soap,  they  have  an  insuperable  repugnance. 
The  face,  in  which  the  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  has  a charm  on  account  of  the  dark, 
soft  eyes.  This,  however,  is  almost  destroyed  by  the  biastling,  dirty,  black  hair  that 
hangs  down  over  the  brow.  The  women  usually  let  their  hair  hang  down  in  plaited 
braids.  Many  Indians  are  occupied  with  making  rude  vessels,  water-jugs,  etc.,  of 
clay. 

The  district  from  Honduras  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien  is,  with  the  exclusion  of  a few 
Nahautl  tribes  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  peopled  by  tribes  who  have 
no  connection  with  the  Aztecs  or  Mayas,  and  seem  even  to  be  without  relationship 
with  one  another,  although,  without  doubt,  further  investigation  will  result  in  bring- 
ing the  different  tribes  into  separate  groups.  These  uncivilized  tifibes  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  are  cited  by  older  and  later  authors  under  a great  number  of  names. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  accounts  of  missionary  ex])edi- 
tions  give  us  the  names  Xicaque  and  Poya,  which  are  occasionally  used  as  collective 
names.  Accounts  of  the  languages  rarely  occur  in  these  relations ; still  the  Lenca 
language  is  named  as  spoken  by  the  Xicaque,  or  in  their  neighborhood.  More  lately 
these  districts  of  the  east  coast  have  been  investigated,  chiefly  by  European  travelei’s, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a second  series  of  names  for  Indian  tribes,  which  need 
not  be  mentioned  here.  In  many  of  these  names  we  recognize  the  older  names,  or 
have  others  with  merely  a local  significance.  Lately  these  tribes  of  Nicaragua  have 
been  called  Caribs.  There  is  no  ground  for  identifying  them  with  the  Caribes  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles  and  South  America,  or,  indeed,  with  the  Corovici,  or  Coribici,  whom  the 
Spaniards  found  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  wdth  their  own  language  and  their 
own  home  in  Costa  Rica.  Later  accounts  do  not  mention  them.  Of  the  languages  of 
these  Nicaraguan  and  Honduras  Indians  (called  collectively  Palenque),  we  have  but  two 
small  vocabularies, — of  the  Xique  and  of  the  Wulwa, — and  these  show  no  relationshijDS. 
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At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  these  Indians,  in  civilization,  stood  far 
beneath  the  Quitche,  Maya,  and  Nahuatl,  who  inhabited  the  high  lands  of  Guatemala, 
San  Salvador,  and  the  western  part  of  Costa  Rica.  They  were,  however,  far  above 
the  roaming  fisher-tribes  who  occupied  the  great  districts  now  called  the  Mosquito 
coast,  on  the  Carribean  Sea.  Portions  of  tliese  Xicaque  and  Poya  tribes  have  received 
the  Christian  (Catholic)  religion,  and  live  in  friendly  relations  with  the  whites. 
Besides  there  are  many  others  who  live  in  the  mountains,  and  hold  more  firmly  to 
their  original  ways  of  life ; still  they  too  are  peaceable.  The  Toaca,  Tanca,  and  the 
Seco  belong  apparently  to  the  Poya ; they  are  people  with  long  hair  falling  over  their 
shoulders,  a very  broad  face,  and  small  eyes  that  have  a peculiar  expression  of  sadness 
and  teachableness,  which  wins  the  favor  of  the  beholder.  They  can  bear  heavy  loads, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  truthfulness  and  honor,  although  they  show  a great 
love  for  spirituous  drinks.  They  bring  to  market  sarsaparilla,  cocoa,  allsjiice,  bread, 
fowls,  etc.  They  are  mild  and  good-natured,  industrious  and  skilful  in  the  preparation 
of  a sort  of  cloth  from  wild  cotton.  They  are  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  and 
their  idolatrous  festivals  are  more  numerous  than  ever;  their  wild  character  has  disap- 
peared ; they  ai-e  now  a gentle,  peaceable  race  of  men,  who,  in  their  little  handicrafts, 
show  no  little  tact  and  acuteness.  Besides  these  there  are  the  Poya,  who  stand  much 
lower  in  civilization,  for  they  wander  as  it  suits  them,  and  plant  their  fields,  which 
they  visit  again  after  some  months  in  oi'der  to  harvest  the  fruit.  The  villages  of  the 
Poya  consist  of  a few  large  houses  of  oval  form,  in  which  the  whole  family  of  rela- 
tives live  together  in  a genuine  patriarchal  way.  The  Seco  Indians  have  almost  the 
same  character  as  the  Poya.  The  Toaca  are  also  worthy  of  note  for  their  industry 
and  good  nature.  They  are,  upon  the  whole,  a more  beautiful  race  of  men  than  the  Poya 
and  Seco,  always  speak  easily  and  with  great  calmness,  and  have  a gentle  melancholy 
expression.  They  make  the  letter  ‘ s ’ heard  in  almost  every  word.  They  are  noted 
on  account  of  their  skilfulness  in  making  boats.  Their  favorite  dwelling-place  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  chief  source  of  the  Patuca  River ; they  are  distinguished  for 
their  loyalty  and  honesty.  They  are  good  marksmen  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  excel- 
lent in  everything  that  requires  sharpness  of  vision  and  endurance. 

Of  the  second  great  grou])  of  languages,  — the  Wulwa,  or  Ulua,  — Dr.  Bei’endt  has 
found  that  it  or  its  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  tribes  in  this  region. 
To  this  group  belong,  besides  several  inconspicuous  tribes  of  the  interior,  the  natives 
of  the  Mosquito  coast,  of  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  These  are  a mixture  of  several 
tribes,  in  which  negro  blood  is  not  wanting.  The  characteristics  of  these  coast  tribes 
are  the  thin  sharp  nose,  thin  lips,  large,  handsome  eyes,  and  a dark  complexion. 
The  older  accounts  of  them  are  not  especially  favorable,  but  Captain  Bedford  Pirn 
speaks  highly  of  them,  and  says  that  the  Spaniards  accused  too  many  tribes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Spanish  Main  of  cannibalism.  Captain  Pirn,  however,  was  one  day 
startled  when  an  Indian  woman  brought  him  for  breakfast  a cooked  child,  done  up  in 
an  immense  banana  leaf.  It  could  not  have  been  an  Indian  babe,  as  its  skin  was 
entirely  white,  and  a little  investigation  showed  that  the  infant  was  really  a monkey. 
This  he  could  eat  and  relish,  but  he  could  not  like  their  cocoa,  which  they  served  boil- 
ing hot,  without  milk  or  sugar,  but  highly  spiced  with  pej:)pers  plucked  fresh  fi’om  the 
bush,  a few  spoonsful  of  which  would  convert  the  mouth  and  throat  of  an  European 
into  a purgatory.  The  Mosquito  Indians  make  good  boats,  and  are  skilful  in  handling 
them.  They  are  hollowed  out  from  the  trunk  of  a cedar  or  a mahogany  tree,  and  are 
driven  by  an  immense  sail,  the  sheet  of  which  is  never  belayed,  but  held  in  the  hand. 
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One  of  their  customs  connected  with  burial  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  unique.  From 
the  house  of  deceased  to  the  grave  there  stretches  in  a line  as  nearly  straight  as  i^os- 
sible,  across  water,  marsh,  hill,  and  ravine,  a cotton  cord,  the  significance  of  which 
does  not  appear.  The  graves  of  the  Ulua  are  always  dug  near  the  shoi’e,  and  over 
each  is  placed  a roof  of  plaited  straw,  similar  to  those  of  the  huts  of  the  living. 
After  death  the  name  of  the  deceased  must  never  be  mentioned.  The  Mosquitos 
destroy  everything  belonging  to  the  depai’ted  by  fire.  The  fruit-trees  alone  form  an 
exception,  and  these  are  cut  down.  As  a sign  of  moui-ning  the  widow,  or  widows  (for 
polygamy  is  allowed),  cut  off  their  long  hair.  The  Ulua  are  said  to  have  no  chiefs 
and  no  large  villages.  Their  houses,  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  are  without  walls,  but  are  o]jen  on  all  sides.  They  present,  on  account 
of  their  wicker-work,  a humble  appearance.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  the  lower 
jaws  of  swine  and  wild  dogs,  as  well  as  with  the  bleached  skeletons  of  great  fish. 
Sometimes  racks  of  split  bamboo  are  erected  for  the  preservation  of  corn ; and  bows 
and  arrows,  the  only  weapons  of  their  own  construction,  are  stuck  in  the  fold  of  a 
blanket.  A hut  is  usually  occupied  by  three  or  four  families,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  fire  in  one  of  the  corners,  over  which  it  cooks  its  plantains,  and-  around  which  it 
gathers,  prattling,  the  women  in  their  different  and  incomplete  toilet.  The  flattening 
of  the  skull  in  new-born  infants  is  very  common  in  all  tribes  of  the  Mosquito  coast ; 
the  malformation,  however,  is  less  ajjjJai’ent  because  it  is  covei-ed  by  the  mass  of  hair 
falling  over  it.  The  Ulua  impose  upon  their  youths  at  the  attainment  of  manhood 
different  hai’d  tests,  among  them  one  in  which  the  youth  has  to  submit  to  numerous 
hard  blows  delivered  iqjon  the  back,  and,  curiously  enough,  administered  by  the 
elbow. 

First  of  the  Nicaraguan  tribes  is  the  family  of  the  Chorotegas,  the  aborigines  of 
the  country.  It  embraces  four  tribes  extending  along  the  west  coast  between  the 
gulfs  of  Fonseca  and  Nicoya.  Nothing  was  known  of  them  until  Dr.  Berendt  showed 
that  they  formed  a connecting  link  between  the  Aztec  civilization  of  Anahuac  and 
the  Indians  in  the  northwest  of  South  America.  They  are  the  Mangue  of  the  early 
Spanish  chronicles.  Their  language  is  all  but  extinct,  and  Berendt  heard  it  spoken 
but  twice,  but  he  collected  a vocabulary  sufficient  to  show  its  similarity  to  the  Chia- 
panec  of  Mexico.  He  denies  the  existence  of  a group  of  Chorotega  languages. 

The  Chontales,  living  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  in  the  mountains 
in  the  interior  of  the  republic,  are  different  from  the  preceding  group.  This  na- 
tion, which  the  older  authors,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  alluded  to  as  Con- 
tales  de  Matagalpa,  Berendt  has  rediscovered  in  an  Indian  tribe  which  occupies  the 
greatest  part  of  the  villages  of  Segovia  and  several  of  Matagalpa;  and,  judging  by 
the  appearance  of  local  names  of  their  language,  they  have  spread  themselves  over  a great 
part  of  the  territory  of  Chontales.  Tribe  and  language  are  to-day  designated  by  the 
whites,  as  by  the  Indians  themselves,  by  the  name  Popoluca.  Their  number  is 
computed  at  about  10,000  or  12,000.  The  Guatuso  live  on  the  borders  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  in  the  interior  of  that  republic.  Little  is  known  of  them  except  through  the  accounts 
of  the  catchouc  gatherers,  but  Berendt  gathered  a vocabulary  from  a boy  of  twelve 
years,  which  shows  that  they  are  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  descended  from  the 
Nahuatl.  They  have  a remarkably  clear  complexion,  and  in  the  shape  of  their  limbs 
seem  to  resemble  the  Meztizo  rather  than  the  full-blooded  Indians.  Their  hair  is 
shiny  black,  not  blonde  as  the  old  story  goes,  which  would  explain  their  name  by  that 
of  the  reddish  hair  of  the  guatusa  or  tatusa,  one  of  the  armadillos. 
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Of  the  natives  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  our  knowledge  is  deficient.  The  names 
of  several  tribes  are  given,  and  Dr.  Berendt,  who  has  done  so  much  toward  elucidating 
the  ethnology  of  Central  America,  would  divide  them  into  two  distinct  linguistic 
groups  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  One  of  these  groups  is  formed  by  the 
Chois  or  Choco  idioms.  They  are  spoken  in  the  Columbian  Department  of  Choco 
between  the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  in  some  villages  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Chucunaque.  The  others  of  this  grouj)  occujiy  the  Isthmus  from  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Tuyra  to  Panama.  The  Spanish  conquisatores  found  this  territory 
divided  into  small  independent  territories,  throughout  which  the  same  language,  the 
Cueva,  was  spoken.  A dialect  of  this,  in  the  territory  of  Chame,  west  of  Panama,  is 
called  the  Coiba,  and  is  considered  more  elegant  than  the  usual  Cueva.  Farther  to  the 
west  the  discoverers  came  upon  a number  of  languages ; almost  every  village  had  a 
separate  dialect.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Chiru,  Escoria,  etc.,  and  south 
of  the  lagune  of  Chirique,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  numerous  gold  idols  M'ere  found, 
was  the  language  of  the  Dolegat,  who  to  this  day  have  great  skill  in  metal  work. 
It  is  now  believed  that  Cueva  is  simply  corru2:>ted  from  Coiba,  which  in  the  Cueva  lan- 
guage signifies  “ far  away.” 

The  Cueva  people,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  enjoyed  a tolerably  high  st.age  of 
culture.  We  have  accounts  of  their  customs,  dwelling-places,  dress,  ornaments,  and 
usages  of  war ; Ovideo  and  Andagoya  have  preserved  for  us  about  a dozen  words  of 
their  language.  As  it  appears  some  isolated  fragments  of  this  tribe  still  exist  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  living  in  comjilete  or  partial 
independence  of  the  government  of  Columbia.  The  different  expeditions  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  in  pursuit  of  the  j^roject  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  have  produced  a 
number  of  vocabularies  of  different  tribes  and  places,  a comparison  of  which  shows  a 
very  close  relationshqj  between  all  these  dialects.  Dr.  Berendt  unites  them  under  the 
designation  Darien  languages,  and  concludes  that  the  identity  of  the  old  Cueva  and 
the  modern  Darien,  if  not  strongly  demonstrable,  is  at  least  highly  probable. 

Lucien  de  Puydt  has  made  us  acquainted  with  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Isthmus.  The  natives  whom  the  Spaniards  found  there  at  the  time  of  Balboa  are  no 
longer  settled  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  fragments  of  the  Chucunaque  have  moved 
northward  since  1861,  the  Mandingesas  have  established  themselves  on  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  Bay  of  Caledonia,  .and  the  Cuna  tribes  are  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Ur.aba. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  half-breeds  and  speak  only  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Their  dwellings  are  dirty  and  jioorly  furnished,  although  in  their  evening 
social  dances  and  on  fair  days  they  wear  many  ornaments  and  much  tinsel  for  show. 
As  weapons  they  make  use  of  fire-arms  and  bush-knives,  while  nobody  knows  how  to 
shoot  with  bow  and  arrow.  By  n.ame  they  belong  to  the  Catholic  churcli,  and  by 
name  the  village  Yavisa  is  a parish.  Entirely  different  is  it  beyond  the  Cordillera  on 
the  Atlantic  slope.  There  lies  the  district  of  the  Caribi-Cuna,  who  are  recognized  by 
the  United  States  of  Columbia  as  an  entirely  independent  “ Confederation  of  the  S.an 
Bias  Indians.”  Some  of  their  villages  are  entirely  independent ; six  districts,  however, 
]'ecognize  the  unlimited  power  of  a ‘cazica’  or  ‘gr.and  captain.’  Their  war-power, 
L.  de  Puydt  estimates  at  400-500  courageous  warriors,  who  in  their  native  woods 
are  not  to  be  despised  as  opponents.  They  all  carry  firearms,  and  handle  them  with 
great  skill,  but  they  seldom  use  them  in  hunting,  on  account  of  the  expensiveness  of 
powder  and  lead.  Therefore  bows  and  arrows  are  still  in  vogue ; these  they  also  use 
for  fishing ; they  are,  however,  never  poisoned. 
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Besides  these,  they  carry  the  bush  knife  and  spear,  with  flint  or  iron  swords. 
Their  villages  lie  in  happily  chosen  places  on  the  river-banks.  The  houses  are  spa- 
cious, and  are  built  of  bamboo,  with  great  care  in  all  particulars ; the  floor  is  raised  a 
yard  above  the  ground,  as  a protection  against  damjjuess.  Inside  the  greatest  cleanli- 
ness prevails.  The  Caribi-Cuna  are  of  medium  strength,  broad  shouldered,  but  spare 
about  the  hips ; their  arms  and  joints  are  well  formed,  the  feet  very  small ; the  hair 
of  both  sexes  is  long ; only  among  married  women  it  is  worn  short.  They  let  it  flow 
freely,  or  bind  it  together  on  the  head.  The  men  have  no  beards.  For  their  compara- 
tively sound  condition,  the  Caribi-Cuna  are  indebted  to  a rigid  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  with  the  exception  of  the  harmless  chicha,  which  is  made  from 
the  kernels  of  corn,  first  chewed,  then  spit  out,  and  left  to  ferment.  Thieving  is 
entirely  unknown.  The  Caribi-Cuna  are,  however,  highly  watchful  and  mistrustful ; 
they  do  not  suffer  either  a white  man,  or  a negro,  or  a mulatto  among  them.  Their 
heathenism  is  still  unadulterated,  for  roughly  prepared  fetiches  are  worshipped  as 
household  gods,  and  certain  trees  are  regarded  as  sanctuaries.  Still,  a highest  being  is 
recognized,  from  whom  proceeds  everything  good  and  beautiful.  The  men  usually 
wear  only  knee  breeches,  a few,  besides,  an  airy  smock,  or  a shirt  of  European  cut,  and 
sometimes  about  the  head  a bound  strap,  which  they  call  ‘ anti-poison,’  because  on  the 
bite  of  a snake  they  bind  tightly  the  limb  with  it,  to  pi’event  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  until  they  reach  the  nearest  village,  where  other  remedies  are  applied,  usually 
with  success.  The  women  clothe  themselves  in  short-sleeved  chemises,  which  reach  to 
the  knee ; around  the  neck  they  wear  strings  of  animals’  teeth,  and,  in  the  septum  of 
the  nose,  gold  and  silver  rings,  often  so  large  that  they  reach  to  the  chin.  Many  of 
them  have  beautiful  faces,  but  all  have  well-formed  bodies.  On  great  occasions  they 
paint  their  faces  with  ‘ rucu  ’ {JBixa  orellana\  drawing  a traverse  line  from  one  cheek- 
bone across  the  nose  to  the  other  cheek ; and  from  this  then  other  lines  fall  perpen- 
dicularly. The  traverse  stripe  is  the  tribal  designation  of  the  Caribi-Cuna,  while  the 
position  and  number  of  the  other  stripes  change  according  to  the  village.  Polygamy 
is  allowed,  but  a moderate  use  of  it  is  made. 


The  Mound  Builders. 

Having  now  traversed  all  of  North  America,  and  studied  in  a rapid  manner  all  of 
the  prominent  groups  of  aborigines  of  whom  history  gives  an  account,  it  remains 
to  mention  those  remains  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  have  given  rise  to  more 
speculation  and  a greater  amount  of  literature  than  any  other  ethnological  or 
archaeological  problem,  unless,  perchance,  it  be  the  lost  tribes.  Throughout  nearly  the 
whole  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries,  are  numberless 
mounds  or  earthworks  thrown  u]j  by  human  hands,  but  so  long  ago  that  the  Indians, 
in  most  cases,  have  no  traditions  concerning  them.  This  absence  of  knowledge 
has  been  the  cause  of  numberless  speculations  of  greater  or  less  merit,  some  being  so 
wild  that  they  transcend  the  bounds  of  reason. 

These  mounds  are  distributed  from  westei-n  New  York,  across  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  even  into  Oregon,  north  into  Wisconsin,  and  south  to  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  It  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  describe  these  remains  in  any 
detail;  such  accounts  should  be  sought  in  the  special  works  of  Squier  and  Davis, 
Short,  Lapham,  Jones,  Foster,  Force,  and  others.  We  may,  however,  say  in  passing, 
that  t’ney  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  Some  were  conical  or  pyramidal,  othei’S 
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took  the  shape  of  enclosures,  apparently  for  defensive  puri^oses,  while  still  others  are 
supposed  to  resemble  certain  animals. 

Of  the  first  group,  the  highest  is  the  pyramid  mound  in  Early  county,  Georgia.  It 
has  a base  in  the  shape  of  a ijarallelogram  measuring  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  width,  while  the  summit  is  ninety-five 
feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  top  is  flat  and  has  an  area  of  about  a third 
of  an  acre.  The  Cahokia  mound  in  the  Mississipjii  valley,  opposite  and  a little  above 
St.  Louis,  is  the  largest  of  these  artificial  mounds.  This  stands  in  a group  of  sixty  or 
more  smaller  ones,  and  has  for  a base  a parallelogram  seven  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
five  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  The  tojj  is  nearly  ninety  feet  above  the  base.  The 
smaller  mounds,  however,  possess  more  especial  interest,  for  they  have  been  the  more 
thoroughly  explored.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  remains  of  human  bodies  are 
found,  the  bones  in  some  instances  showing  the  effects  of  heat,  in  others  no  traces  of 
tire  occur.  These  are  2)lainly  sepulchral.  The  larger  mounds  with  flat  summits  may 
have  afforded  a place  for  the  dwellings  of  the  tribe,  their  council  house,  the  23lace 
where  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  kept  until  the  tribal  burial,  or  the  temple  of  the  sun. 

The  so-called  fortifications  were  evidently  defensive.  They  were  placed  on  high 
bluffs,  at  the  junction  of  streams  or  in  other  2^1aces  of  strategetic  im2')ortance. 
The  openings  through  the  walls  were  defined  by  small  mounds  placed  opposite  them. 
The  engineering  skill  evinced  in  the  construction  of  some  of  these  Avorks  was  coTisider- 
able,  while  the  size  of  many  was  enormous.  ‘Fort  Ancient’  in  the  valley  of  the 
Miami,  had  walls  the  total  length  of  which  Avas  between  four  and  five  miles.  In  and 
around  these  forts  were  small  mounds  of  the  conical  type.  The  so-called  animal  or 
emblematic  mounds  are  difficult  of  explanation.  These  are  irregular  in  shape,  and 
people  Avith  a vivid  imagination  seldom  fail  to  trace  in  them  the  outlines  of  some 
animal,  but  it  rarely  occurs  that  tAvo  independent  observers  recognize  the  same  design. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  all  the  labor  that  has  been  s2Aent  u23on  this  subject,  our  23lans 
of  the  mounds  of  this  character  are  Avofully  deficient  and  not  to  be  relied  u2Jon. 
The  measurements  of  the  ‘great  serpent’  mound  in  Ohio  vary  betAveen  themselves 
about  four  himdred  feet.  Some  are  said  to  be  shaped  like  a turtle,  while  others  say 
that  the  same  mound  looks  like  the  hide  of  a buffalo ; some  are  called  bird  mounds, 
but  another  obserA^er  sees  in  them  but  the  re2:>resentation  of  a bow  and  arroAA",  or  the 
human  figure ; and  so  on  through  the  list.  Speculation  on  their  significance  is  useless 
until  their  outlines  are  known. 

To  explain  the  existence  of  these  mounds  three  2fiausible  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced,  besides  a number  of  others  too  absurd  for  notice.  First  is  the  view  that 
the  mound-builders  were  totally  distinct  from  the  Indians  of  historic  times ; that  they 
were,  in  fact,  a race  distinct  from  every  other  on  our  continent,  and  of  Avliich  all  traces, 
except  those  2^reserved  in  the  mounds,  have  disa232)eared.  To  2>rove  this,  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  skulls  found  in  the  mounds,  and  the  flattening  of  the  shin  bone,  are  cited, 
together  with  the  statements  (to  be  noticed  farther  on)  that  the  Indians  of  the  historic 
2Aeriod  never  constructed  any  such  Avorks,  and  that  the  builders  must  have  been  Avor- 
shi2ipers  of  the  sun.  The  second  vieAv  regards  the  mound-builders  as  the  ancestors  of 
the  Aztcc-Toltecs  or  Mayas.  As  arguments  for  this  vieAv  are  cited,  the  existence  of 
the  mounds  and  25yramids  of  Yucatan,  su2)posed  facial  similarities  as  exhibited  by 
the  caiwings  and  pottery  found  in  the  mounds  and  that  occurring  in  the  regions  to  the 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  lastly  the  fact  that  both  Aztec  and  Toltec  traditions  say 
that  these  people  came  from  the  north.  The  third  supposition  is  the  simplest  of  all. 
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indeed  it  is  so  simple  that  it  really  requires  explanation,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem. 
It  is  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  constructed  these  mounds,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  built  even  after  the  whites  discovered  the  country. 

This  last  view  has  been  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Lucien  Carr.  For  various  reasons 
it  is  evident  that  the  mounds  must  have  been  built  by  a settled  people,  whose  numbers 
must  have  been  considerable,  and  this  density  of  population  is  only  possible  with 
agriculture.  All  of  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  all  were  worshippers 
of  the  sun.  Further,  some  of  them  are  known  to  have  constructed  mounds  within  the 
historic  period.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Cherokees,  some  of  the  mounds  in 
their  country  were  built  by  their  ancestors,  and  in  other  tribes,  both  Huron-Iroquois 
and  Algonquin,  similar  legends  existed.  Thus  a mound  near  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  according 
to  the  Seneca  traditions,  was  erected  over  those  slain  in  a battle  between  that  Iroquois 
tribe  and  their  western  neighbors,  soon  after  they  entered  that  countiy  after  their 
expulsion  from  Hochelaga.  The  mound  on  Tonawanda  Island  was  erected  over 
those  slain  in  the  decisive  battle  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Neutral  Nation,  when 
the  latter  were  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Carr  has 
collected  other  similar  traditions  and  accounts  among  the  Creeks,  the  Delawares, 
Choctaws,  Osages,  etc.,  and  quotes  the  statement  of  McKenney,  that  the  two  mounds 
on  Lake  Winnebago  known  as  le  grand  and  le  petit  butte  des  morts  were  erected 
over  the  F ox  warriors  killed  in  a battle  with  the  Iroquois. 

Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  has  recently  explored  in  a very  careful  manner  one  of  the 
mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami,  in  Ohio.  Besides  other  things  he  found 
a number  of  skeletons,  the  bones  of  some  being  calcined,  those  of  others  not.  Around 
each  of  these  skeletons  logs  had  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  and  in 
some  cases  these  were  completely  consumed,  in  some  tliey  were  charred,  while  in 
others  they  were  but  slightly  affected  by  the  fire,  and  the  state  of  the  bones  within 
corresponded  with  the  evidences  of  fire  as  exhibited  by  the  logs  surrounding. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  builders  of  this  mound  had,  like  the  other 
Indians  within  the  historic  period,  the  habit  of  saving  the  remains  of  their  dead  for  a 
time,  and  then  having  a tribal  cremation  and  burial.  The  skeletons  were  arranged  in 
order,  the  logs  placed  around  them,  and  then  the  fire  was  started.  When  it  had 
burned  up  pretty  well,  earth  was  placed  upon  the  burning  heap,  and  the  mound 
was  constructed.  This  extinguished  the  flames,  and  thus  some  of  the  wood  was  con- 
verted into  charcoal,while  other  sticks,  Avhich  had  not  yet  caught  fire,  remained,  and  in 
the  subsequent  ages  rotted  away.  The  account  of  this  mound  is  very  interesting,  as 
it  so  closely  resembles  the  account  of  the  incineration  practised  among  the  Creeks, 
as  mentioned  upon  page  167  of  the  present  volume. 

The  length  of  time  and  amount  of  work  necessary  to  construct  one  of  these 
mounds  is  not  so  great  as  is  usually  thought,  depending  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  construction  of  our  railroad  embankments  will  realize 
how  rapidly  a few  men  working  with  barrows  will  build  up  a large  mound.  According 
to  a statement  quoted  by  Mr.  Carr,  a hundred  and  fifty  negroes  in  twelve  hours  easily 
brought  aboard  a steamer  one  hundred  tons  of  coal,  using  only  baskets  for  the  purpose. 
Tills  would  make  a cube  of  twenty  by  twenty  by  ten  feet.  With  such  a basis  one  can 
readily  calculate  the  time  and  numbers  necessary  to  build  one  of  the  mounds. 

A further  proof  that  some  of  the  mounds  were  constructed  by  the  red  Indians  of  his- 
tory is  found  in  their  contents.  In  one  of  the  Florida  mounds  were  found  ornaments  of 
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silver,  copper,  and  brass,  glass  beads,  and  iron  implements.  Near  Murfreesboro,  Ten- 
nessee, a sabre  was  found  in  a mound ; while  in  one  of  the  Circleville  (Ohio)  group 
the  explorers  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  an  iron,  or  steel,  knife,  together  with  a 
plate  of  iron.  All  these  objects  were  found  in  such  positions  as  to  place  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  were  deposited  at  the  same  time  with  the  objects  of  aboriginal  manu- 
facture, and  were  not  later  intrusions.  It  is  beyond  a doubt  that  the  Indians  knew 
nothing  of  working  iron,  and  even  were  ignorant  of  its  existence,  except  in  the  shape 
of  meteorites.  Glass  and  brass  were  also  beyond  them.  The  existence  of  these 
objects  is  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point  in  question.  Here  we  can  do  no  better 
than  quote  the  words  with  which  Mr.  Carr  concludes  his  able  paper  on  the  mounds  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

“ In  view  of  these  results,  and  of  the  additional  fact  that  these  same  Indians  are 
the  only  people,  except  the  whites,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  ever  held  the  region 
over  which  these  works  are  scattered,  it  is  believed  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  aban- 
doning the  seemingly  negative  position  occupied  at  the  outset  of  this  argument,  and 
in  claiming  that  the  mounds  and  enclosures  of  Ohio,  like  those  of  New  York  and  the 
Gulf  States,  were  the  work  of  the  red  Indians  of  historic  times,  or  of  their  immediate 
ancestors.  To  deny  this  conclusion,  and  to  accept  its  alternative,  ascribing  these 
remains  to  a mythical  people  of  a different  civilization,  is  to  reject  a simple  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  a fact  in  favor  of  one  that  is  far-fetched  and  incomplete ; and 
this  is  neither  science  nor  logic.” 


Fig.  in.  Ancient  Mortar  and  Pestle,  from  California. 
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As  a corollary  of  the  preceding  accounts,  so  far  as  our  present  observations  show, 
the  a]iparent  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  North  Americans,  from  Hudson’s  Bay 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  are  alike  in  many  important  points,  and  widely  separate  on 
many  others,  the  probabilities  being  in  favor  of  their  ethnical  unity,  and  that,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  other  race  of  men  has  ever  occu23ied  the  North  American  continent. 
The  strongest  line  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  which  appears  at  the  Pueblo  group, 
dividing  those  north  (with  the  exce]> 
tion  of  the  Shoshone  stock)  from  those 
south.  This  line,  however,  is  less 
m.arked  if  we  consider  the  social  condi- 
tions and  the  communistic  mode  of  life, 
not  as  given  in  the  older  Avorks,  but  as 
jtresented  in  the  light  of  their  govern- 
ment, founded  upon  the  gens.  This, 
hoAveA^er,  is  not  conclusive ; for,  as 
Mr.  Morgan  has  shoAvn,  mankind,  in 
all  parts  of  the  Avorld,  has  a2325firently 
2Aassed  thi-ough  the  same  loAver  social 
relationshi2)s,  one  tribe  or  one  peo23le 
sto2">2^ing  at  one  stage,  while  another 
has  reached  a 2)oint  nearer  that  exist- 
ing in  the  most  highly  civilized  com- 
munities of  to-day. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  two 
Americas  is  even  stronger  than  that 
between  the  Aztec  stock  and  those  of 
the  United  States ; yet  here  great  differences  are  seen.  Apparently,  before  the  con- 
quest, the  fame  and  knoAvledge  of  the  Aztec-Toltec  culture  extended  but  little,  if 
any,  south  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  In  the  southern  continent  it  had  its  parallel  in  the 
civilization  of  the  Incas ; but,  except  in  the  Cordilleras, *’  the  social  condition  Avas,  at 
least,  no  higher  than  among  the  tribes  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  empire  of  the  Incas  Avas  not  the  only  state  in  South  America  which  was 
struggling  tOAvard  civilization.  In  Quito  and  in  the  plateaux  of  Bogota  and  Tunja 
were  tribes  or  nations  Avhich  had  arisen  to  a com2)aratively  high  condition,  and  their 
civilization  could  have  been  but  little  below  that  of  Peru.  The  ra2jid  growth  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Incas  from  its  small  beginnings  in,  at  most,  fiA^e,  25erhaps  in  only 
three,  hundred  years,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr.  Squier,  one  of  the  most 
able  anthro2')ologists  America  has  produced.  It  arose  on  the  Puno,  or  the  cool  plat- 
eaux, from  ten  to  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  Cordillera. 
BetAveen  the  AA'estern  slo2Ae  of  these  mountains  and  the  sea  stretches  a narrow  strip  of 
coast,  Avhere  the  rain  rarely,  or  never,  falls.  Only  Avhere  the  rivers  descend  to  the  sea, 
is  agriculture  possible;  and  these  rivers  are  few  and  far  betAveen.  Between  these 
rivers  the  country  is  a desert,  incapable  of  su2)porting  life.  Thus,  along  this  region 


Fig.  112. — South  American  Indians. 
Large-Nosed  Type.  Smfill-Nosed  Type. 
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numerous  tribes  might  dwell,  each  on  the  borders  of  its  own  stream,  and  maintain 
their  sej>arate  existence  for  a long  time  unmolested  by  any  neighbors.  But  when  a 
powerful  tribe  arose  on  the  plateaux,  the  isolated  bands  along  the  coast  streams  would 
be  easily  conquered  and  incorporated  in  the  government  of  the  high  lands,  thus 
increasing  its  power.  Where  the  rainless  belt  stopped  (in  Chili),  there  ended  the 
empire  of  the  Incas ; nor  could  it  extend  through  the  forests  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  to  the  plains  of  the  Amazon.  The  civilization  of  these  table  lands  was 
largely  due,  says  Peschel,  to  three  products  of  nature,  the  llama,  the  jjotato,  and  the 
quiiioa  (the  seeds  of  Chcenopodium  quinoa).  Garcilaso  da  Vega,  the  Inca  who  has 
described  so  fully  the  life  of  ancient  Peru,  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  lack  of  meat. 
Only  at  the  great  feasts  did  the  common  people  receive  the  flesh  of  the  llama ; at  the 
smaller  festivals,  the  meat  of  rabbits,  and  this  as  an  especial  delicacy.  In  the  rainless 
region,  the  only  animal  food  was  fish.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  was  not  the  weak  who, 
ojjpressed  by  more  2)owerful  tribes,  fled  to  the  table-lands,  but  rather  the  stronger 
who  mounted  to  these  heights  to  hunt  the  llama.  Still,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  found  much  of  a nation,  since  Indian  corn  grows  there  only  in  sheltered  spots, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  jjotato  and  the  quinoa.  That  the  Andes  people  did  not  come 
from  the  vast  plains  to  the  east  is  shown  by  many  facts,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  existence  of  the  sling,  which  no  forest-dwelling  tribe  has  yet  invented,  the 
lasso,  and  the  ]3eculiar  bola,  a cord  with  one  or  more  balls  at  the  ends,  which  is  used  in 
capturing  wild  animals.  The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  not  common  among 
them,  but  still  it  existed ; for  among  the  ‘ children  of  the  sun  ’ were  hunting  tribes 
who  used  them,  but  the  more  common  weapon  was  the  pike. 

In  the  social  develojJinent  of  the  South  American  Indians,  one  important  fact  at 
once  appears.  As  we  proceed  northward,  the  status  of  the  tribes  improves,  and  the 
converse  is  true  of  the  North  Americans.  With  a tropical  vegetation,  man  had  to 
spend  less  time  in  obtaining  the  necessities  of  life,  and  consequently  has  greater 
opportunities  for  advancing  his  intellectual  side.  The  lowest  of  the  South  Americans, 
as  the  Botocudos,  Puri,  etc.,  belong  collectively  to  southern  Brazil.  On  the  Amazon, 
Spix  and  Martins  found  tribes  of  a higher  rank;  and,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  accounts 
of  the  first  discoverers  under  Orcellana,  the  uj^j^er  courses  of  the  great  river  were 
lined  with  large  villages  and  temples  containing  idols,  the  parts  of  which  were  moved 
by  machinery.  Later  travelers  have  failed  to  find  this  wonderful  people ; and,  even 
were  the  accounts  partially  true,  it  might  be  that  they  were  offshoots  from  the  ciA’ili- 
zation  of  the  Incas.  North  of  the  Amazon  are  the  wild  Arauacus,  among  whom 
woman  takes  an  honorable  j)Osition,  and  whose  j^riests  j^i'eserve  the  history  of  the 
tribe.  Next  north  come  the  Caribees,  who  extend  to  the  sea  named  from  them.  These 
irrigate  their  fields  by  artificial  watercourses,  and  hold  markets,  in  which  salt  jfiays 
the  part  of  money. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  South  Americans  have  neglected  stock-raising.  This, 
however,  is  not  true.  Besides  the  Peruvians  and  the  Araucanians,  who  bred  the  llama 
and  the  alpaca  for  their  wool  and  for  beasts  of  burden,  numerous  other  tribes  domesti- 
cate various  animals,  and  in  the  Tupi  language  the  word  for  domestication  exists.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  beside  nearly  every  house  is  a vivarium  in  which  various 
birds  and  other  animals  are  bred  and  kept  for  food.  On  the  coast  of  Venezuela  the 
Spanish  e.xplorers  found  animals  which  they  alluded  to  as  rabbits,  geese,  and  pigeons, 
w’hile  further  east  was  the  Guinea  pig.  Tapirs  are  readily  tamed,  but  do  not  thrive  in 
captivity. 
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In  both  North  and  South  America  many  similar  customs  appear.  The  juggleiy  of 
the  shamans  or  medicine  men  is  much  alike  in  both ; the  plugs  in  the  lips  of  the 
Botocudos  are  paralleled  by  the  labrets  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russian  America; 
the  dressing  of  men  in  women’s  clothes  was  found  by  von  Martins  among  the 
Guayacura  of  Brazil,  Cabe9a  de  Vaca  found  the  same  among  the  tribes  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas ; the  Brazilian  Indians  speak  of  the  other  tribes  as  relatives,  brothers, 
grandfathers  and  the  like,  and  so  did  the  Indians  of  the  United  States;  in  both,  the 
Indians  lived  an  agricultural  life,  the  maize  of  the  one  being  replaced  by  the  mandioc 
or  cassava  of  the  other.  These  points,  however,  are  far  from  conclusive  as  to  the 
unity  of  the  races  of  man  in  America,  for  all  of  them  reappear  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  Tribes  op  the  Andes. 

On  geograiihical,  not  on  ethnological  grounds,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cordilleras 
are  here  grouped,  together  with  the  tribes  on  the  western  slope  of  the  backbone  of  the 
South  American  continent.  This  region,  with  its  broad  table  lands,  does  not  form  a 
tribal  district,  for  on  its  eastern  slope  the  tribes  extend  themselves  downward  in  a very 
complicated  manner,  and  hence  the  grou23ing  here  adojited  includes  the  tribes  who 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  the  upjier  Maranon  and  Madiera  and  their  tributaries  from  near 
Chimborazo  to  Illimani.  These  tribes  have  a more  or  less  dark  olive  brown  com- 
plexion, small  stature,  low  or  retreating  brow,  and  horizontal  eyes  that  are  never 
contracted  at  the  outer  angle.  They  may  be  divided  into  four  large  groujis,  the  Cun- 
dinamarca,  the  Peruvians,  the  Andesians  or  Antesians,  and  the  Araucanians. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  are  the  Cundinamarca  of  the  table-lands  of  Bogota. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  watershed  of  the  Magdalena  was  occupied  by  the 
Cliibcha,  or,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Muyscas.  At  that  time  the  Cliibcha 
were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  autochthonous  tribes,  had  a long  history  behind 
them,  and  were  well  advanced  toward  civilization,  to  which  numerous  antiquities  bear 
witness.  The  Chibcha  of  to-day  no  longer  speak  the  well-develoiied  and  musical  lan- 
guage of  their  forefathers.  It  became  extinct  about  1730,  and  it  can  now  only 
be  inferred  from  existing  dialects  of  it ; these  are  the  languages  of  the  Turiero,  a tribe 
dwelling  north  of  Bogota,  and  of  the  Itoco  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tlie  celebrated  emerald  mines  of  Muzo.  The  whole  Chibcha  nation  has  preserved  the 
physical  characteristics  of  theii  forefathers,  and  from  these  it  can  be  decided  that  the 
nation  was  not  a homogeneous  people,  but  consisted  of  different  tinbes.  Among 
the  people  of  Gustavita  and  Tunja,  the  regular,  gentle  features  of  the  old  Chibcha  are 
still  jn-eserved ; the  eastern  tribe  of  the  Caquesio,  on  the  other  hand,  are  noticeable  for 
their  prominent  cheek-bones,  their  large  month,  and  their  square  skull.  To-day  all 
these  tribes  wear  the  regular  costume  of  the  United  States  of  Columbia  : the  straw  hat, 
plaited  after  the  Eurojiean  fashion;  the  ‘ruana’  or  ‘poncho,’  a square  piece  of  cloth 
with  a hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head  is  thrust ; breeches,  and  occasionally 
a kind  of  leather  sandals,  known  as  quimbas.  The  poncho  we  have  already  met 
in  Mexico  under  the  name  seraiie ; it  exists  throughout  all  Spanish  America  under 
various  names. 

The  whole  coast  from  4°  N.  to  30°  S.  contains  a number  of  tribes  which,  without 
indicating  thereby  any  community  of  descent,  we  may  group  under  the  collective 
name  Peruvians.  The  chief  tribe,  the  so-called  Quichua,  is  the  modern  rejiresentative 
of  the  Incas,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Sjianish  America.  To-day  it  is  much 
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clianged  by  various  mixtures  M’ith  other  tribes,  and  lienee  all  attempts  to  recognize  in 
them  the  physiognomy  of  Chinese,  Jajjanese,  or  Polynesians  are  of  no  value.  These 
would-be  ethnologists  investigate,  not  a whole  tiibe,  but  isolated  examples,  selected 
here  and  there,  and  on  this  slender  basis  build  the  broadest  generalizations. 

Of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  we  need  say  but  little ; the 
story  has  often  been  told,  but  as  often  exaggerated,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  but  possi- 
bly not  to  quite  as  great  an  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aztecs.  Manco  Capac  and 

his  wife  were  the  traditional  founders  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Incas,  and  jilayed  in  Peru  the  same  role  as 
Quetzalcoatl  did  in  Mexico.  Manco  first  appeared  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  announcing  himself  as  the 
son  of  the  sun.  He  bore  a wand  of  gold,  and  Avhere  this 
should  sink  into  tlie  earth  he  Avould  found  the  capital 
of  his  empire.  He  traveled  north,  and  at  length,  on 
striking  the  earth,  the  wand  sunk  out  of  sight.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  appointed  spot,  and  here  Cuzco  was 
built.  Manco  became  the  first  Inca,  taught  the  people 
the  elements  of  the  arts  and  of  agriculture,  and  gave 
them  a stable  government  and  a purer  religion,  while 
his  M’ife  instructed  the  Avomen  in  sewing,  Aveaving,  and 
the  like.  The  territory  held  by  the  subjects  of  the 
first  Inca  Avas  small,  extending  but  about  ninety  miles 
east  and  Avest,  and  eighty  north  and  south.  The  date 
of  his  death,  or,  rather,  his  ascension  to  the  sun,  is  usually 
given  as  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  but 
on  this  point  and  on  the  A^arious  rulers  of  the  Inca 
dynasty  our  accounts  are  none  too  accurate,  and  our 
Avhole  knoAvledge  is  based  upon  traditions.  It  is  true 
that  the  Incas  had  theii-  records,  but  these  Avere  kept 
in  such  a manner  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  decipher 
them.  Indeed,  they  are  so  peculiar  as  to  need  further 
mention.  These  records,  called  quipus,  consisted  of 
Avoolen  cords  upon  Avhich  knots  of  various  colored  string 
Avere  tied.  With  these,  historical  records  Avere  perpetuated,  accounts  AA^ere  kept, 
and,  in  short,  according  to  tradition,  they  served  all  the  purposes  of  a A\-ritten 
language.  The  color  of  the  threads,  their  length,  the  manner  of  tying  the  knots, 
their  distance  apart,  and  their  relative  position  on  the  main  cord,  all  had  their  signifi- 
cance. It  seems  more  probable  that  they  served  as  a system  of  mnemonics,  and  one 
needed  to  knoAv  the  subject  of  which  each  treated,  in  order  to  interpret  them.  It  is 
said  that  a few  Indians  have  preserved  until  the  jiresent  time  the  knoAvledge  of  their 
signification,  but  that  they  carefully  conceal  it  from  the  Avhites. 

OAving  to  our  inability  to  read  the  quipus,  A\'e  have  no  accurate  knoAvledge  of  the 
Incan  history  earlier  than  the  century  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  imder 
Pizarro.  Shortly  before  this,  the  empire  reached  its  highest  development.  It 
extended  from  the  equator  to  south  of  Santiago,  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay.  This  immense  territory  was  divided 
into  four  portions,  and  OA’er  each  Avas  a viceroy.  From  Cuzco,  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, the  most  substantial  roads  branched  off  in  every  direction.  The  most  important 


Fig.  113. — Bronze  knives  and  stone 
axe  (southern  Peru.) 
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of  these  was  the  sreat  avenue  leading  north  and  south.  It  started  at  Quito,  and, 
passing  through  Cuzco,  extended  south  into  Chili,  having  a total  length  of  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  miles.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  was 
paved  with  heavy  blocks  of  stone.  It  turned  aside  for  nothing : valleys  were  filled 
with  solid  masonry,  or  crossed  by  suspension  bridges  built  of  plaited  osiers,  while  for 
miles  tunnels  and  galleries  were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  On  all  these  government 
roads  small  houses  were  placed,  about  five  miles  apart,  and  in  these  lived  runners,  who 
carried  the  messages  of  the  sovereign. 

The  architecture  of  the  country  is  equally  interesting.  Before  the  advent  of 
Manco  Capac,  the  country  was  well  peopled ; and  ruins  of  the  buildings  of  this  pre- 
Incan  people  are  abundant,  the  most  noticeable  being  those  near  Lake  Titicaca.  All 

these  structures  

of  the  older  race, 
the  so-called  Ay- 
maras,  are  charac- 
terized by  the  fact 
that  the  jambs  of 
the  doors  are  per- 
pendicular , and 
the  angles  are 
right  angles,while 
in  Incan  architec- 
ture right  angles 
are  not  common, 
and  the  sides  of 
the  doors  slope 
inwai’d.  Among 
the  Aymara  build- 
ings, the  size  of 

the  stones  used  was  remarkable.  The  gateway  figured  was  a monolith,  and  before 
it  was  broken  (apparently  by  an  earthquake)  it  measured  ten  feet  in  height  by  over 
thirteen  across 
the  top.  Even 
larger  were  the 
slabs  forming  the 
so  - called  ‘ seats 
of  the  judges.  ’ 

There  are  three  or 
four  of  these,  each 
formed  of  a single 
stone  thirty-six 
feet  square  and 
five  feet  thick, 
with  seats  exca- 
vated on  one  side. 

Their  idols,  also, 

were  enormous , some  reaching  a length  of  thirty  feet,  a breadth  of  eighteen,  and  a 
thickness  of  six.  These  are  in  the  form  of  statues.  How  this  ancient  city  ever  came  to 


Fig.  114. — Monolithic  gateway  at  Tia  Huanacu. 


Fig.  115. — Sun-circle  at  Sillustani,  Peru. 
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be  built  in  such  an  inhospitable  place  cannot  easily  be  explained  ; the  temperature  of 
the  jslace  and  its  height  above  the  sea  (12,930  feet)  rendering  it  far  from  a healthy 
place.  At  another  place,  Pachacamac,  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Lima,  exist  the 
ruins  of  another  pre-Incan  city,  the  temjjle  which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
said  to  have  been  raised  to  an  invisible  deity.  Other  ruins  of  the  same  time,  or  of 
the  same  people,  occur  in  various  parts ; but  all  have  the  same  general  character,  and 
are  noticeable  for  the  size  of  the  stones  employed  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are 
fitted  together,  no  matter  how  irregular  the  outline.  Among  them  all,  jjossibly  the 
most  interesting  are  the  ‘ sun-circles,’  circles  of  u2')right  stones,  which  strikingly  recall 
the  standing  stones  at  Stonehenge  and  in  other  pai-ts  of  Britain  and  Brittany. 

The  structures  built  under  the  Incas  all  have  the  characteristics  already  noted. 
Their  ruins  are  numerous  in  all  j:)arts  of  the  former  empire,  many  being  used  as  the 
foundation  of  the  later  buildings.  Thus  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  is  now  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo.  Cuzco  was  surrounded  with  a 
wall  exhibiting  a degree  of  military  skill  which  elsewhere  was  not  paralleled  until  the 
invention  or  introduction  of  gun230wder. 

The  goveimment  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  was  a desjjotism.  The  successive  Incas 
were  the  heads  of  the  government,  and  made  all  the  laws,  levied  all  the  taxes,  and 
directed  the  energies  of  the  state  in  every  direction.  On  account  of  their  descent 
from  the  sun,  they  were  the  head  of  the  pi’iesthood.  The  skill  with  which  they  gov- 
erned was  wonderful.  The  whole  2^i’operty  of  the  state  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  for  the  sun,  one  for  the  Incas,  and  one  for  the  2)eo2)le.  Tlie  revenues  of  the  first 
su2)ported  the  2)riests,  the  second  the  government,  and  the  third  the  common  2^eo2Jle. 
All  were  compelled  to  work  for  the  common  good.  Arable  land  was  scarce  in  Peru, 
but  what  there  was  was  utilized.  Walls  of  masonry  were  built  U2)  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  here  was  gathered  the  soil,  converting  the  slopes  into  a series  of  hang- 
ing gardens.  The  desert  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  was  rendered  fertile  by 
irrigation,  vast  aqueducts  being  constructed  to  lead  the  water  from  the  mountain  lakes. 

The  relieion  of  the  Peruvians  seems  to  indicate  a twofold  origin.  The  earlier  was 
ap2)arently  the  purer.  It  recognized  the  existence  of  an  invisible,  spiritual  creator  of 
the  imiverse,  and  believed  in  a future  existence  of  the  soul.  U2:)on  this  was  engrafted 
the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Incas,  in  introducing  the  latter,  were  2^olitic  enough  not 
to  strive  to  set  aside  the  2«’e-existing  religion  ; and  after  their  a23pearance  the  two 
went  hand  in  hand.  They  represented  that  ‘ Con,’  the  invisible  divinity,  was  a child 
of  the  sun,  and  hence  he  and  the  Inca  were  equal  in  rank.  The  tem2fies  were  magnifi- 
cent; gold  and  silver  were  used  in  the  greatest  profusion.  These  were  found  in 
every  city  and  town,  but  that  at  Cuzco  surpassed  them  all  in  magnificence.  The 
priests  were  sometimes  allowed  to  marry,  sometimes  constrained  to  a life  of  celibacy. 
There  was  also  an  order  of  nuns,  likewise  vowed  to  chastity,  unless,  perchance,  they 
should  be  chosen  as  wives  of  the  reigning  Inca. 

Various  methods  of  sepulture  existed.  In  some,  the  body  was  enveloped  in 
cloths,  tied  with  cords,  and  placed  in  the  earth.  The  dry  atmos25here  and  the 
nitrogenous  soil  combined  have  served  to  mummify  some  of  these,  and  specimens 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  museum.  Some  were  2>laced  in  square  or  round  towers 
(chulpas),  either  by  a door  in  the  side  or  through  the  top,  while  others  were  simply 
interred.  With  the  corpse  were  2Jlaced  corn,  articles  of  silver,  gold,  or  clay,  the  Incas 
having  a sceptre  or  other  badge  of  authority  in  their  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  eni2)ire  of  the  Incas,  no  doubt  the  exaggeration  of  the  current 
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accounts  is  as  great  as  that  which  is  known  in  the  case  of  the  Aztec  civilization.  The 
late  Professor  Orton,  one  of  the  most  careful  explorers,  and  a thoroughly  competent 
authority  on  all 
that  relates  to  eq- 
uatorial America, 
says:  “I  question 
the  glory  of  the 
race  that  met  Piz- 
arro.  Our  magni- 
ficent ideas  of  the 
Incas  are  drawn 
from  the  historian 
Garcillaso  de  la 
Vega,  made  partial 
by  ties  of  relation- 
s h i p,  and  from 
Prescott,  who  has 
followed  him.  One 
has  only  to  see  the 
handiwork  of  that 
generation  in  the 
Centeno  collection 

at  Cuzco  to  be  convinced  how  puerile  and  feeble  they  were,  both  in  conception  and 
execution,  and  of  the  poverty  of  their  means.  . . . Surely  the  empire  must  have 
been  only  a shell  to  have  so  suddenly  collapsed  on  the  appearance  of  a hundred 
Spaniards.”  And  again,  “All  these  monuments  in  Cuzco  are  supposed  to  be  later 
than  those  at  Tiahuanuco,  Pachacamac,  and  Trujillo.  Without  doubt,  they  are  ante- 
dated by  the  monoliths  south  of  Titicaca  ; but  about  their  being  erected  by  the  race 
that  met  the  Spaniards,  I am  skeptical.  The  relics  preserved  in  the  two  largest 
collections  of  antiquities  in  Cuzco,  the  ‘ Centeno  ’ and  ‘ Montez,’  are  comparatively 
recent.  I can  readily  believe  they  were  made  by  a people  as  weak  as  Pizarro 
found  ; they  exhibit  a state  of  society  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  There  is  nothing 
noble  or  intelligent  in  their  handiwork.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  same  people 
reared  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  and  made  these  rude,  paltry,  obscene 
images,  many  of  them  obscene  enough  to  make  Sodom  and  Pompeii  blush.  . . In  the 
entire  Centeno  collection  of  a thousand  antiquities,  only  one  specimen,  a large  cantaro 
or  jar,  would  arrest  the  attention  of  an  artist.” 

“ In  reviewing  the  ancient  works  existing  in  Cuzco,  one  is  struck  with  the  paucity 
and  simplicity  of  the  instruments  remaining,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  won- 
derful achievements  in  masonry.  All  the  edifices  are  without  cement,  and  also 
imrelieved  by  cornice,  carving,  column,  or  arch.  The  architects  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  follow  straight  lines  only ; where  curved  lines  were  necessary,  as  in  representing 
animals,  they  failed.  But,  while  the  few  existing  hieroglyjfiucs  are  inscrutable,  and  the 
quipus  is  a riddle,  these  plain,  solid  works,  ruined  though  they  ai'e,  express  the  genius, 
the  industry,  the  social  institutions,  and  the  religion  of  an  iinknown  jjeople.  They 
could  cut  stones  more  easily  than  timber;  but  they  could  not  make  letters.  It  is 
oftener  asked  than  answered,  ‘ How  was  it  possible  for  this  primitive  race  to  transport 
the  huge  blocks  in  Sacsai-huaman  ? ’ Von  Tschudi  finds  an  answer  in  the  social  insti- 


Fig.  116.  — Square  chulpa  at  Escoma,  Bolivia;  a hill-fort  in  the  distance. 
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tutions  of  the  old  Americans,  — all  the  people  assembled.  But  it  is  not  possible  for 
a stone  weighing  one  hundred  tons  to  be  carried  by  the  maximum  number  of  men  who 
can  get  hold  of  it.  They  evidently  had  machinery  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
Another  question,  still  harder,  is,  ‘ How  could  they  cut  granite,  porjdiyry,  and  alay- 
mosca  without  iron  ? ’ That  they  were  not  acquainted  with  iron  is  proved,  first,  bj'- 
the  fact  that  no  iron  mine  shows  signs  of  having  been  worked  ; second,  no  iron  imple- 
ments have  been  discovered  ; and  third,  there  is  no  word  in  Quichua  for  iron,  any 
more  than  for  horse  or  cow.  No  copper  alloy  I have  seen  Avas  sufficient;  and  if 
champi  [an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper]  had  been  used,  as  many  think,  some  particles 
of  gold  Avould  have  been  left  on  the  faces  of  the  stones.  I have  no  theory  but  that  of 
attrition,  the  ‘ diamond  cixt  diamond  ’ princijfie.” 

In  conclusion,  Ave  may  say  that  the  Peruvians  understood  the  art  of  working  all 
metals  excejxt  iron;  and  they  Avove  cloth  from  cotton  and  the  wool  of  the  llama, 
vicuna,  and  alpaca.  Among  them,  descent  had  changed  from  the  female  to  the  male 
line.  In  astronomical  knoAvledge  and  mathematics  they  Avere  inferior  to  the  Mexicans. 
They  divided  the  year  into  tAvelve  months  of  varying  length,  and  realized  the  necessity 
of  intercalating  a day  every  fourth  year.  They  made  good  pottery ; and  among  the 
curiosities  of  the  ceramic  art  are  the  tAvo-necked  bottles  Avhich  Avhistle  Avhen  the  fluid  is 
poured  from  them.  They  had  various  musical  instruments ; flutes,  drums,  and  guitars, 
and  j)ipes  of  Pan.  One  anatomical  feature  should  be  noticed;  this  is  the  frequent, 
almost  universal,  occurrence  of  an  additional  bone  in  the  skull.  This  occurs  at  the 
junction  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  and  is  like  the  Wormian  bones  occasion- 
ally occurring  in  other  races,  excejrt  that  it  is  larger  and  more  constant  in  position ; it 
is  called  the  Inca  bone. 

The  changes  Avrought  by  the  S]janiards  Avere  immense.  The  story  has  been  Avell 

told  by  Prescott.  They  ravaged  the 
country,  killing  and  conquering  the 
inhabitants,  Avhose  number  was  esti- 
mated at  about  thirty  millions,  or 
driving  theni  into  the  imjAenetrable 
forests  to  the  east.  In  tAventy-five 
years  they  exported  to  SjAain  over 
four  hundred  million  ducats  of  gold 
and  silver.  To-day,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians  regard  the 
whites  Avith  any  but  pleasant  feel- 
ings. They  are  of  moderate,  or  even 
large,  size,  their  chests  being  well 
developed,  possibly  the  inherited 
result  of  breathing  the  rarified  atmos- 
phere existing  at  an  elevation  of  ten 
or  tAvelve  thousand  feet  for  hun- 
dreds of  yeai-s.  The  limbs,  however, 
are  Aveak.  Lean  and  lank  individ- 
, „ , , . „ uals  are  rare,  and  obesity  is  never 

Fig.  117. —Artificially  deformed  skull  from  an  old  Peruvian  grave.  _ •'  ,,,  , 

seen.  The  hair  is  smooth  and  black, 
but  the  beard  is  sparse.  On  the  plateaux  the  Indi.ans  are  little  subject  to  disease ; but 
if  they  descend  to  the  loAver  and  Avarmer  regions,  they  quickly  succumb  to  the  climate. 


Iluarochiri  Indians  of  Peru. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a general  picture  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  for  strong 
differences  appear,  especially  between  the  coast  and  the  mountain  Indians.  The 
former  are,  and  were,  indeed,  from  of  old,  as  apjjears  from  the  discoveries  of  the  rich 
pre-historic  burial  places  of  Ancon,  a brachycephalic  race,  among  whom  the  asym- 
metric fronto-occipital  deformation  was  in  vogue. 

The  race  of  men  on  the  desert  coast  is  generally  Indian,  but  now  somewhat  mixed 
with  the  white  race.  The  fundamental  type  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  Indians  of  the  highlands : the  complexion  is  yellowish,  the  expression  of  the  face 
half  Chinese.  To-day  the  people  speak  only  Spanish,  and  have  adopted  more  of  the 
modern  civilization  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  show  themselves‘much  more  degenerate  than  the  latter.  With  the  exception  of 
stock-raising,  the  peojjle  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  plaiting  straw  hats. 
Hence  come  the  fine  Panama  hats.  They  receive  the  name  from  the  fact  that  they 
come  across  the  Isthmus ; but  the  most  and  the  best  of  them  are  made  in  Equador. 
This  industry  is  the  only  one  of  this  tribe.  Since  no  agriculture  can  be  followed,  all 
the  means  of  life  have  to  be  drawn  from  without.  Their  food  is  of  a very  simple 
nature,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  yucca,  some  vegetables,  and  green  bananas,  the 
latter  not  being  fit  for  food  until  they  have  been  roasted  in  hot  ashes.  Their  taste  then 
resembles  bread,  which  they  commonly  replace.  Thus,  every  day  at  noon  one  must 
be  content  with  rice  and  roasted  bananas,  and  at  evening  with  roasted  bananas  and 
rice.  To  this  may  be  added  the  ‘ sancocho,’  a kind  of  soup  from  the  root  of  tlie  mau- 
dioc,  or  yucca  (a  Eu23horbacious  plant).  This,  in  its  green  condition,  is  poisonous,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  prussic  acid ; but  ground,  ijressed,  and  dried,  it  forms  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  subsistence  in  all  South  America. 

The  houses  are  alike  throughout  all  trojjical  Ecuador,  and  furnitui-e  does  not  exist. 
At  most,  a cowhide  takes  the  place  of  a bed.  It  is  incredible  what  a miserable  life 
these  peojde  lead.  The  equitable  climate  renders  them  careless  and  lazy.  They  are 
all  very  obliging,  and  friendly.  Every  house  and  every  hut  is  a hotel ; it  is  not 
necessary  first  to  inquire  if  one  can  stay  over  night  or  a few  days,  if  something  will  be 
prepared  to  eat,  and  the  like.  All  this  is  understood.  Never  is  a stranger  turned 
from  the  doors ; he  always  cxjjects  a friendly  reception.  Hosjiitality  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  feature  of  all  South  Americans.  Still,  we  must  not  forget  that  E.  G. 
Squier  gives  a thoroughly  bad  report  of  hospitality  in  Peru,  and  another  observer 
says : If  the  traveler  mounts  into  the  higher  region  of  the  Sierra,  on  account  of  the 
mistrustful  character  of  the  Indians,  he  obtains  only  with  difticiilty  the  hospitality  and 
the  other  assistance  he  needs.  The  Indians  sell  nothing ; and  their  constant  answer, 
when  they  are  asked  merely  for  a drink  of  water,  is,  Manam  cancho  (I  have  n’t  any) 
so  nothing  remains  but  to  take  by  force  what  one  needs. 

On  'the  whole,  the  Quichua  of  the  ]5resent  make  a sorrowful  imjiression.  The 
proud  name  of  the  Incas,  which  the  forefathers  of  this  tribe  bore,  sounds  like  a jest. 
Scarcely  three  hundred  years  have  made  from  a nation  which  once  threatened  to  bring 
the  entire  north  of  South  America  under  its  dominion  a host  of  cowardly  slaves, 
stupefied  and  apj^arently  robbed  of  every  moral  jiower  by  the  knavery  wliich  they 
have  had  to  suffer  for  so  many  generations.  By  nature  contented  and  dirty,  like  most 
southern  tribes,  the  natives  thrive  in  their  mountains  like  the  trees  under  which  they 
grow  up.  Our  plate  shows  the  Quichua  of  Huarochiri. 

Their  dwellings  are  small  huts  of  a circular  form,  with  a single  low  and  narrow 
opening  for  a door.  They  are  built  of  unhewn  stone,  and  carpeted  with  dried  grass; 
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the  whole  family  dwells  therein,  together  with  dogs,  hens,  lambs,  and  Guinea  pigs. 
Their  entire  household  equipment  consists  of  some  earthen  dishes  and  gourds,  some 
cotton  or  wool  for  the  women  to  sj^in,  and  some  sheepskins  on  which  they  sleep. 
Many  Indians  do  not  lie  down  to  sleej),  but  sit  crouching  with  their  elbows  on  their 
knees.  They  never  undress  themselves  on  going  to  bed,  and  very  rarely  wash  them- 
selves, on  the  cold  plateaux.  The  fire  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and  fills  it 
with  smoke.  Although  they  raise  a few  hens  and  swine,  they  rarely  eat  flesh  ; they 
feel  so  strong  an  attachment  for  their  domestic  animals  that  they  rarely  kill  one. 
They  eat  moderately,  if  they  themselves  bear  the  cost ; but  if  another  provides,  they 
can  perform  gastronomic  wonders.  Their  chief  food  is,  in  Peru,  boiled  or  roasted 
maize  and  potatoes ; in  Ecuador,  it  is  the  ‘ macha,’  or  roasted  barley  meal.  Pumpkin 
shells  serve  them  for  plates,  the  fingers  for  forks,  and  good  teeth  for  knives.  A 
wooden  or  tin  spoon  is  all  they  need,  but  one  is  enough  for  four  or  five  pei’sons.  An 
entirely  indispensable  dessei't  is  made  from  the  stimulating  leaves  of  the  coco ; they 
are  dried,  and  chewed  with  mussel  lime  like  tobacco.  Not  all  coco  is  equally  good; 
the  best  is  the  sweet.  Pleasure  is  completely  attained  by  smoking  a cigarette,  which 
wanders  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  each  one  draws  from  it  a cou]de  of  puffs.  Their 
greatest  enjoyment  is  in  drunkenness.  The  favorite  drink  is  ‘ chicha,’  a decoction  of 
fermented  maize,  cooling,  aperient,  nutritive,  and  intoxicating  if  used  in  excess. 

Characteristic  of  the  Quichua  is  his  indifference ; fortune  or  misfortune,  wealth 
or  poverty,  good  or  bad  fare,  it  is  all  the  same ; if  he  can  only  fill  his  belly  and  chew 
his  coco,  he  is  content.  Money,  honor,  and  even  fear,  have  little  influence  on  him. 
“ I have  no  hunger,”  can  often  be  heard  as  an  answer  when  one  wishes  to  hire  an 
Indian  laborer.  He  is  careless  and  slow,  impractical  and  obstinate.  He  generally  says 
little,  and  says  nothing  at  all  when  one  tries  to  compel  him.  He  never  says  no, 
always  yes.  If  one  says  to  him,  “You  are  a scoundrel,”  he  replies,  “ Si,  senor"  (yes, 
sir).  The  Quichua  is  an  enemy  to  all  change.  He  is  the  type  of  stability.  As  to-day, 
so  also  to-morrow;  and  he  does  only  as  his  father  and  grandfather  have  done.  Very 
singular  is  his  timidity  of  the  whites,  although  when  led  by  white  men  he  often  shows 
great  courage.  To  rouse  him  from  his  laziness  is  always  difficult.  Bodily  isunish- 
ments  have  the  most  effect,  since  they  occasion  pain.  Soon  after,  however,  when 
the  pai’t  beaten  no  longer  aches,  he  too  has  forgotten  it.  Most  labor  he  resigns  to  the 
care  of  his  wife.  At  most,  he  tills  a little  field ; but  even  here  the  women  do  the 
sowing,  reaping,  and  harvesting.  What  the  men  earn  as  day  laborers,  shejAierds,  or  in 
the  mines,  is  expended  mostly  for  chicha  liquor  and  church  festivities. 

The  religion  of  the  Quichua  is  a mixture  of  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  with 
thoroughly  heathen  views.  One  writer,  in  substance,  says : ‘ One  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  jfiety  which  the  people  exhibit  on  all  religious  occasions ; but,  alas ! along  with 
this  piety  is  found  a great  deal  of  the  human  element.  On  Easter,  the  joy  which  fills 
the  people  over  the  risen  Saviour  manifests  itself  in  an  excessive  use  of  chicha. 
Everywhere  there  is  a lack  of  diligence,  and  consequently  there  are  neither  orderly 
streets  nor  well-tilled  fields.  If  it  be  necessary  to  till  a field,  six  Indians  may  be  seen 
Avith  as  many  yokes  of  oxen  hitched  to  a thing  that  is  said  to  represent  a jfiow.  One 
of  the  Indians  whistles,  and  the  oxen  go  in  whatever  direction  it  pleases  them ; then, 
when  a few  lines  are  drawn,  which  aj^proximately  represent  fun'ows,  the  seed  is  cast 
in,  and  the  planting  is  done.  The  dear  God  must  do  the  rest.  He  gives  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain,  and  the  children  reap  as  much  as  they  need  for  their  sustenance.  It  is  a 
matter  of  religious  glory,  since  they  are  in  his  hand.’  Like  all  uneducated  peojfie, 
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they  are  in  a high  degree  superstitious,  and  full  of  a thousand  ideas  in  reference  to 
the  dead,  especially  the  corpses  of  former  times.  The  universal  superstition  is,  that 
if  they  remove  these  remains,  they  have  to  suffer  pains  in  their  body  during  life. 
Hence  the  belief  that  many  who  from  cupidity  have  dug  after  hidden  treasure  have 
languished  in  a short  time,  lost  all  appetite,  and  in  a slow  decline  yielded  to  death. 
The  Indians  attribute  this  moral  sickness  to  certain  vapors  which  exude  from  the 
corpses  of  mummies ; and  in  many  places  they  call  these  the  vapors  of  the  dead,  in 
others,  the  air  of  the  heathen.  The  idea  of  death,  and  the  fear  at  its  approach,  has 
less  weight  among  the  Peruvians  than  among  other  people.  The  death  of  a very 
small  child  is,  indeed,  a joyous  event,  because  they  believe  it  is  immediately  changed 
into  an  angel.  For  the  rest,  the  Indians  know  very  little  of  Christianity,  and  the 
priests  complain  of  their  indifference  to  religious  things.  They  do  not  regard  a mar- 
riage as  binding,  if  it  be  contracted  without  a celebration  ; the  bare  union  by  the  priest 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  they  consider  insufficient,  and  believe  that  then  they  have 
the  right  to  change  the  wife,  as  if  no  bond  united  them.  As  soon  as  a young  Quichua 
wishes  to  marry  a maiden,  and  the  consent  of  the  pai-ents  is  obtained,  the  betrothed 
begin  to  live  together,  as  if  they  had  already  been  married.  Often,  however,  he  aban- 
dons the  girl  shortly  afterward. 

In  the  manner  of  life,  great  difference  jirevails  among  the  highland  Indians. 
Some  serve,  bound  by  debt,  to  the  haciendas,  peonage  prevailing  here  with  all  its  ter- 
rible severity,  as  in  Mexico ; others  live  free  and  independent  by  themselves,  cultivating 
a little  farm ; others  form  societies,  villages,  or  even  small  towns,  and,  enjoying  more 
or  less  the  advantages  of  social  and  civilized  life,  are  the  real  workers  and  artisans  of 
the  highlands.  It  need  not  surprise  anybody,  then,  that  a great  diversity  should  like- 
wise be  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  Indians,  esjjecially  in  their  complexion.  This 
last  is  almost  entirely  white  among  the  Indians  of  the  third  class,  their  faces  seeming 
scarcely  darker  than  those  of  Europeans  tanned  by  the  sun.  But  many  of  those  on 
the  haciendas  have  a light  chocolate-brown  complexion.  If  one  imagines  the  condition 
of  servitude  in  which  these  unfortunates  must  live,  if  one  sees  how  from  childhood 
they  serve,  almost  naked,  as  shepherds,  exposed  now  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  now  to  inclement  weather  with  rain  and  h.ail  storms  in  the  afternoon,  now  to 
the  icy  cold  of  the  night,  then,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  realize  the  extent  of  trans- 
formation which  they  have  undergone,  a transformation  which  has  affected,  not  only 
the  color,  but  the  expression  of  the  face,  a transformation  which,  working  through 
generation  after  generation,  has  seiwed  to  sink  these  poor  imfortunates  lower  and 
lower. 

The  free  Indians  differ  from  these  Aurtual  slaves  to  a great  extent,  especially  where 
they  have  remained  free  since  the  conquest ; and  in  some  provinces  there  are  men  and 
women  so  white  in  color,  so  well  formed,  of  so  pleasing  and  intelligent  a physiognomy, 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Europeans,  if  they  wore  the  same 
clothing. 

Wild  Indians  are  not  found  on  the  high  plains  of  the  Cordilleras,  but  only  east  of 
the  gi'eat  mountains,  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  Only  the  Jivaro  and  other 
tribes  who  differ  essentially  in  physique  and  language  from  the  Quichua  are  ungovern- 
able. On  the  slope  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  and  in  the  missions  of  the  Rio  Napo, 
also  live  Indians  of  the  wide-spread  tribe  of  Quichua,  who  rarely  descend  into  the 
warmer  regions.  They  might  be  designated  as  half-wild,  for  they  unite  in  a remark- 
able way  a few  elements  of  civilization  with  the  barbarity  of  the  wilderness.  How 
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came  these  highland  Indians  here  ? The  most  probable  supposition  is  that  they  are 
descended  from  those  brave  warriors  who  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  preferred  rather 
to  retreat  into  the  forests  of  the  east  than  to  submit  to  the  Spaniards.  At  times, 
some  of  them  come  to  Quito  to  the  council.  They  go  entirely  naked,  except  the  loin- 
girdle  of  hemp,  and  even  these  the  heathens  throw  away.  They  paint  the  face,  espe- 
cially about  the  eyes,  with  red  and  blue  stripes.  Around  the  neck  they  hang  strings 
of  monkeys’  teeth,  snail  shells,  and  beetles’  wing-coverings. 

The  Quichua  language  is  beautiful  and  rich,  and  is  spoken,  at  the  present  time,  by 
about  two  million  people.  None  of  the  better-formed  languages  of  America  surpasses 
it  in  the  fulness  of  forms,  in  the  richness  of  word-formation,  in  sharj)ness  of  distinc- 
tion, and  in  the  capability  to  i-epresent  every  expression  of  feeling  or  existence  so 
musically.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a language  inclined  to  be  guttural,  and  has  a tone 
which  no  European  alphabet  can  express.  This  marked  gutturizing  of  the  throat- 
sounds  offers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  smooth 
Spanish  language,  many  diihculties.  More  difficult  still  for  Europeans  are  the  word 
inflexions  and  the  syntactical  constructions ; for  the  Quichua  lacks  both  the  relative 
and  the  indirect  mode  of  address,  while  the  participial  terminations  come  into  very 
frequent  use,  and  in  a peculiar  way.  The  so-called  transitions,  or  changes  of  treatment 
of  the  verb  from  one  j^crsou  to  another,  and  the  modes  of  conjugation  corresponding 
to  this,  are  common  in  Quichua,  as  in  the  neighboring  Araucanian  and  Guaranian 
languages.  The  peculiarity  of  adding  a final  syllable  is  a rich  source  of  word- 
formation.  Lacking  words  are  sup])lied  from  the  Spanish.  The  language  is  far  from 
dying  out.  Many,  both  of  the  lower  and  the  upper  classes,  prefer  it  to  Spanish. 
Priests,  merchants,  officers,  and  farmers,  could  not  do  without  it. 

“ The  Quichua  language,”  says  J.  J.  von  Tschudi,  “ has  an  immeasurably  rich  litera- 
ture, which  for  us,  however,  will  always  remain  covered  with  an  impenetrable  mantle. 
On  strings  made  of  bright-colored  llama  wool  or  the  hemj)  of  the  American  agave, 
the  so-called  ‘quipu’  (knots)  [already  referred  to],  are  tied  the  annals  of  Peruvian  his- 
tory. They  can  be  found  by  hundreds  in  the  burial  places  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
The  majoi'ity  are  destroyed  in  their  continuity  by  the  salty  ingredients  of  the  ocean 
sand  that  covei'S  them ; but  many  have  been  covered  so  carefully  by  the  dry  earth, 
which  is  never  soaked  by  the  rain,  that  the  centuries  which  have  passed  over  them  have 
not  even  been  able  to  bleach  the  bright  colors  that  are  so  very  important  for  an  under- 
standing of  them.”  Tschudi  is  certain  that  the  key  of  this  writing  is  at  hand,  yet 
only  among  a very  small  number  of  Indians,  who  conceal  it  as  the  pure  Indian 
national  possession.  Since  not  only  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Me.xicans,  but  also  the 
quipus  of  the  Peruvians,  form  relatively  only  a very  limited  visible  representation  of 
thought  (and  therefore  a connected  speech  or  a poem  cannot  be  preserved  by  them), 
the  compositions  of  these  people  must  be  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  It  is  therefore 
easily  comprehensible  that  during  a great  confusion  of  all  state  and  social  relations, 
such  as  Mexico  and  Peru  actually  passed  through  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  all 
would  be  forgotten.  In  Mexico  this  was  the  case  to  a far  greater  degree  than  in 
Peru.  We  possess  of  the  poems  of  the  old  Mexicans  only  a very  insignificant  number 
of  verses.  In  Peru,  on  the  contrary,  there  still  live  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  songs 
which  were  composed  at  the  height  of  the  Inca  empire.  Besides  these  songs,  a drama 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  which  was  acted  frequently  iinder  the  last  Incas,  and  even 
after  the  Spanish  conquest,  before  the  unhappy  Inca,  Tupac  Amaru,  toward  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  a work  of  considerable  merit,  the  interest  being  i)urely 
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human  and  personal,  and  the  motive  power  being  love.  The  following  quotation  from 
it  is  an  unmetrical  translation  from  Coyllur’s  Dirge : — 

“ Yes,  the  sun’s  golden  shimmer 
And  the  moon’s  glittering  light, 

Both  in  their  brilliance  lovely. 

Shine  purely  on  her  brow  ; 

And  her  name  includes  wholly 
Within  itself  one  of  the  two  luminaries. 

Soft  as  silk  her  dark  hair. 

Shimmering,  clings  to  her  limbs. 

And  in  a light  glory  flow 
Down  the  two  black  plaits. 

“ Lovely  as  the  rainbows 
Are  the  sweetly-arched  brows. 

Her  eyes,  pure  and  mild. 

Are  the  sun’s  double  ; 

But  fly  and  hide  yourself. 

The  lashes  lift  their  mantle, 

For  from  this  charming  night 
Winks  upon  you  death  and  destruction. 

And  from  these  graces  that  which 
Makes  the  heart  sick,  threatens  you.” 

The  songs  which  still  live  on  the  people’s  lips,  often  very  graceful,  but  mostly  of 
erotic  nature,  are  rich  in  similes  taken  from  Nature,  and  mostly  very  touching,  indeed 
sometimes  passionate,  as,  e.  g.,  the  following  strophe : — 

“ Thy  proud  head  subduing. 

Would  that  I might  strangle  myself  in  thy  hair  ; 

And  thus  dying  in  thy  hair. 

Bury  myself  in  thy  heart.” 

As  we  have  said,  music  existed  among  the  old  Peruvians;  and  to-day  their 
descendants  elicit  from  the  quena,  a flute  of  primitive  structure,  melodies,  mostly  in 
minor  and  without  rhythm,  which  move  the  Indians  even  to  tears.  These  ‘yarivi,’ 
as  the  old  national  airs  of  the  Peruvians  are  called,  are  performed,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  Indians  on  the  quena  without  any  accompaniment,  and  are,  in  fact,  of  impres- 
sive action. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Quichua  are  the  Aymara,  who  occupy  the  whole  high- 
land between  the  coast  Cordillera  on  the  west,  and  the  Andes  on  the  east,  as  far 
south  as  Oruro,  and  to  the  Lake  of  Titicaca  on  the  north.  They  are  regarded  as 
civilized  Indians ; and  fo);m,  in  union  with  the  Quichua,  whom  they  generally  resemble, 
the  so-called  “Inca  Indians.”  The  older  Spaniards  called  the  Aymara  more  properly 
Colla  Indians,  because  they  inhabit  the  Colla  suyo. 

The  Aymara  paid  tribute  to  the  Incas,  but  were  not  incorporated  in  the  empire  ; 
they  did  not  adopt  the  language  of  the  Quichua,  remained  isolated,  bore  their  yoke 
only  unwillingly,  but  were  beaten  every  time  they  revolted  against  the  Peruvians. 
Under  the  Spaniards  their  fate  was  very  pitiable,  for  never  were  negro  slaves  treated 
more  tyrannically.  In  consequence  their  number  has  decreased ; at  every  step  one  finds 
an  abandoned  village.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  the  internal  feuds  in 
Peru  and  Bolivia  continued.  The  great  majority  of  the  pure  Indians  did  not  partici- 
pate in  these,  but  remained  on  one  side  as  spectators.  Their  number  increased  again ; 
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gradually  they  became  conscious  of  their  imwer  and  took  uj)  the  struggle  of  the  races. 
The  Aymara  cherish  a tierce  deep  hate  toward  their  white  ojjpressors.  The 
Bolivian  constitution  is  professedly  free,  still  they  are  scarcely  better  than  bond-ser- 
vants ; they  pay  a yearly  tax  of  from  four  to  ten  Bolivian  dollars  per  family.  At  the 
head  of  the  commune  stands  an  Indian  as  ‘ alcade.’  A communistic  society  has  been 
indej)endently  organized  by  them  ; and  they  distribute  the  land  among  themselves 
according  to  their  need.  In  Peru  the  tribute  of  the  Indians  has  been  increased,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  labor  on  bridges,  roads,  and  streets  without  remuneration. 

The  entire  number  of  the  Aymara  may  be  three  quarters  of  a million,  five  hundred 
thousand  in  Bolivia,  the  remainder  in  Peru.  This  estimate,  however,  is  possibly  too 
high.  The  Aymara  has  a powerful  j)hysique,  with  broad  shoulders  and  an  abnormally 
large  chest  which  enables  him  to  breathe  the  rarilied  air  of  his  mountain  home.  When 
he  descends  below  an  elevation  of  eight  thousand  feet  he  does  not  feel  comfortable ; in 
the  plains  he  quickly  dies.  The  disproportionate  size  of  body  in  comparison  with 
the  legs  and  thighs  is  striking.  The  face  is  round  and  flat,  but  its  profile  is  good,  the 
nose  mostly  hooked,  the  mouth  not  excessively  large,  the  eyes  black  or  deep  brown, 
and  set  a very  little  obliquely  toward  the  middle.  The  hair  grows  far  down  over  the 
forehead  and  in  both  sexes  is  full  and  luxuriant,  black  or  deep  black-brown,  and  never 
grows  gray  or  white.  The  men  are  beardless  and  in  general  hairless  on  the  whole 
body.  The  skin  is  brown,  but  changes  according  to  locality  and  occupation ; in  new- 
born children  it  is  reddish  and  not  much  darker  than  on  a white  child,  but  becomes 
very  dark  and  assumes  a brown  tinge,  which  does  not  hinder  blushing,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted.  His  exj>ression  is  melancholy,  but  resolute  ; his  character  more  headstrong 
than  that  of  the  Quichua;  like  him,  however,  he  continues  to  hold  fast,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  old  views  and  customs ; his  religion,  therefore,  is  a confused  mixture  of  old 
heathen  beliefs  and  Catholic  ceremonies.  The  Aymara  seems  somewhat  stupid.  This, 
however,  he  is  not;  often  he  ap])ears  intentionally  dull.  He  is  always  earnest,  silent, 
reflective,  mistrustful,  suspicious,  and  stiff-necked  in  a high  degree.  Many  impute  to 
him  falseness  and  maliciousness.  He  is  by  nature  very  lazy  and  dirty.  A crust  of  dirt 
forms  on  his  body,  which  lends  a still  darker  cast  to  his  deep  brown  coloring.  The 
chief  article  of  clothing  is  the  poncho.  In  the  highland  the  Aymara  wears  a felt  hat 
with  a broad  brim,  and  under  this  frequently  an  embroidered  woolen  ca2),  which  some- 
times covers  the  whole  face  .and  has  openings  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  A coarse 
shirt  of  unbleached  llama  or  sheep  wool,  knee  breeches  of  similar  materi.al,  and  sandals 
of  the  skin  of  the  llama,  coiu2)lete  the  toilette.  The  women  go  bareheaded  at  home  and 
let  their  hair  hang  down  in  two  braids;  they  wear  a woolen  or  cotton  shirt;  over  this, 
from  the  waist  down,  a Avoolen  garment,  and  over  the  shoulders  a thick  2Jiece  of  cloth 
fastened  on  the  forehead  with  the  ‘ 2)ichi,’  a S2ioon-sha2>ed  silver  ornament.  Outside 
the  house,  while  they  always  go  barefooted,  they  wear  a 2^oculiarly  formed  black 
or  dark  blue  hat  fa.stened  with  a red  scarf.  A bed  is  unknown.  The  Aymara  slee2is 
on  a bank  of  earth,  and  buries  himself  in  a few  skins  and  in  a ‘ scanien,’  a very  thick 
poncho  of  llama  wool. 

The  Aymara  are  regarded  as  the  oldest  semi-civilized  2>eo2>le  in  South  America,  and 
the  ruins  on  Lake  Titicaca  are  attributed  to  them,  while  those  at  Pachacamac  are 
known  to  have  been  constructed  by  them.  Their  language  still  exists.  It  resembles 
closely  the  Quichua,  but  is  much  harslier ; it  agrees  with  it  in  many  words  and  in  many 
2>oints  of  grammatical  construction,  but  the  Aymara  stands  on  a lower  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Of  it  several  dialects  exist. 
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In  the  Andean  region  we  meet  a series  of  tribes  which  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Inca  Indians,  or  a])parentl)"  with  one  another.  These  are  the  Barbacoa  and 
Iscuandi  in  tlie  northwest,  and  the  Quillacinga  in  the  southeast  of  the  Columbian  state 
of  Pasto ; the  Puruaye  south  of  Chimborazo ; the  Huancas  and  Yauyo  near  Lima ; the 
Atacamas,  who  inliabit  the  coast  between  Aiaca  and  Atacama,  while  to  the  south  of 
these  last  are  Change,  Lli}-*!  and  other  tribes.  There  is  no  accurate  boundary  line 
which  separates  these  and  a number  of  smaller  tribes  from  those  here  grouped  under 
the  common  name  Antesians. 

The  term  Andesians,  or  Antesians,  is  used  with  geographical  rather  than  ethnologi- 
cal limits,  and  embraces  a number  of  tribes.  First  of  these  are  the  Cofan  in  Equador, 
east  of  Chimborazo.  They  fought  valiantly  against  the  Spaniards,  and  in  times  past 
killed  many  of  the  missionaries  sent  among  them.  Now  they  are  greatly  reduced  and 
have  become  more  gentle.  The  Huamboya  are  their  near  neighbors.  The  Jivara, 
west  of  the  river  Pastaca,  are  a warlike  tribe,  who,  possibly  through  a mixture  of  Span- 
ish blood,  have  a European  cast  of  countenance  and  a beard.  The  half  Christian  Napo 
or  Quijo  and  their  peaceful  neighbors,  the  Zaporo,  live  on  the  Rio  Napo.  The  Yamco, 
living  on  the  lower  Chambiva  and  crossing  the  Maraiion,  wandering  as  far  as  Saryacii, 
have  a clearer  coinjilexion.  The  Pacamora  and  the  Yuguarzongo  live  on  the  Maraiiou 
where  it  leaves  its  northerly  course  and  bends  toward  the  east.  The  Cochiquima  live 
on  the  lower  Yavari;  the  Mayoruna,  or  Barbudo,  on  the  middle  Ucayali  beside  the 
Campo  and  Cochibo,  the  most 
terrible  of  South  American 
Indians ; they  dwell  in  the 
woods  between  the  Tapiche 
and  the  Marahon,  and,  like  the 
Jivaro,  have  a beard.  The 
Pano,  who  formerly  dwelt  in 
the  territory  of  Lalaguna,  but 
who  now  live  in  villages  on 
the  uj^per  Ucayali,  are  Chris- 
tians, and  form  about  half  the 
population  of  their  district. 

Their  language  is  the  principal 
one  on  the  river,  and  it  is  shared 
by  seven  other  tribes  called 
collectively  by  the  missionaries 
Manioto  or  Mayno.  They  live 
exclusively  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  in  fixed  villages,  and  some 
of  them  have  an  anthropopha- 
gous reputation. 

Within  the  woods  on  the 
right  bank  live  the  Amahuaca 
and  Shacaya.  On  the  north  they  join  the  Remo,  a powerful  tribe  who  are  distinguished 
from  all  the  others  by  the  custom  of  tattooing.  Outside  this  Pano  linguistic  group 
stand  the  Campa,  Campo,  or  Antis  on  the  east  slojie  of  the  Peruvian  Cordillera  at  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Beni  and  its  tributaries.  The  Chontaquiros,  or  Piru,  now  occiqjy 
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almost  entirely  the  hank  of  the  Ucayali  below  the  Pachilia.  The  Mojos  or  Moxo 
live  in  the  Bolivian  ])rovince  of  Moxos  with  the  small  tribes  of  the-  Baure,  Itonama, 
Pacagnara.  A number  of  smaller  tribes  belonging  to  the  Antesian  group  need  not  be 
enumerated. 

The  late  Professor  James  Orton  described  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  territory  between 
Quito  and  the  river  Amazon.  The  Napo  apjiroach  the  tyjie  of  the  Quichua.  They 
live  under  local  authorities,  who,  though  recognized  in  Quito,  are,  however,  ruled  by 
the  priests.  The  natives  live  as  Christians  in  monogamy,  and  marriage  is  visually  con- 
tracted at  sixteen  or  seventeen.  As  food  they  chiefly  use  the  roots  of  the  yucca, 
which  are  sometimes  roasted,  sometimes  ground  into  meal,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
chicha.  Monkeys,  manatees,  and  peccaries  afford  flesh.  The  clothing  consists,  for  the 
men,  of  a cloth  for  the  loins,  for  the  women  of  a short  cloak  ; on  festive  days,  however, 
trowsers  and  ponchos  are  added.  The  burden  of  the  daily  toil  falls  on  the  women,  the 
men  hunt  a little,  and  rest  a long  while  in  their  hammocks.  If  the  women  grow  tired 
of  their  husbands  they  give  them  a decoction  of  Datura  sangumea.  If  the  one 
poisoned  succumbs,  the  wife  hastens  to  another  marriage.  The  blow  gun,  by  which 
they  shoot  darts  jvoisoned  with  curare,  is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the  Napo,  whose  chief 
virtue,  however,  is  not  courage.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Zaparo,  whose  faces  resemble 
those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  language  is  very  simple,  but  rich  in  nasal  and  guttural 
sounds.  They  have  numerals  up  to  three,  then  they  count  on  their  fingers,  but  with 
ten  their  knowledge  of  numbers  is  at  an  end. 

Among  all  the  Indians  of  the  Provincia  del  Oriente,  the  tribe  of  Jivaro  is  one  of  the 
largest.  These  people  are  divided  into  a great  number  of  sub-tribes.  All  of  these 
speak  the  clear,  musical  Jivaro  language.  They  are  muscular,  active  men.  Many 
have  a tolerably  white  complexion,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  something  of  a beard. 
The  Jivaro  carry  shields  and  lances  with  three-cornered  poisoned  points.  In  war  the 
victors  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  conquered  and  subject  them  then  to  a peculiar  process 
of  taxidermy.  They  boil  the  head,  then  draw  the  skin  from  it,  and  let  it  dry  in  the 
smoke.  Of  the  skins  they  make  masks.  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  preivared,  the  people 
are  called  together  to  a great  triumjvhal  festival,  which  must  be  celebrated  before  nine 
days  have  passed  since  the  last  battle.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  medicine  man  or 
‘capito,’  the  tro2vhy  (‘chancho’)  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  idol  or  talisman,  which, 
when  it  no  longer  excites  awe,  is  thrown  away.  All  of  the  vanquished  are  not  treated 
in  this  way ; only  the  bravest  are  worthy  of  so  great  an  honor.  Not  only  are  their 
heads  thus  prepared,  but  their  hearts  and  brains  are  eaten.  This  is  a universal  practice 
with  many  tribes.  The  Morona  are  cannibals  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Among 
the  Gualaquira  Jivaro  one  of  the  greatest  festivities  accom2vanies  the  breaking-in  of  a 
three  or  four  year  old  child  in  the  art  of  smoking.  The  whole  family  assemble ; the 
head  of  the  same  makes  a S2veech  and  2n’aises  the  virtues  and  deeds  of  the  child’s  fore- 
fathers, while  he  gives  expression  to  the  hope  that  the  youth  may  emulate  them. 
U2)on  this,  the  lighted  2)ipe  is  handed  to  the  child,  who  takes  his  first  whiff,  and  from 
this  time  on  he  becomes  a smoker.  All  2^resent  2'>f*ss  the  2^ipG  round  in  a circle  and 
then  hold  a chicha  carousal.  Peculiar  also  is  the  custom  of  the  Jivaro  living  on  the 
Pintuc,  of  vomiting  by  artificial  means  almost  every  morning.  For  this  they  use  a 
feather,  with  which  they  tickle  the  2ialate.  In  this  they  2^roceed  on  the  view  that  the 
food  which  remains  in  the  stomach  over  night  and  is  not  digested  must  be  harmful,  and 
must  be  removed.  The  Jivaro  interchanges  wives,  and  one  finds  among  them  also  the 
world-wide  custom  that  when  a woman  has  given  birth  the  husband  takes  to  his  bed. 


irojos  Indians  of  Bolivia.  (From  a photograph.) 
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and  has  himself  fed  on  tid-bits.  This  custom  is  known  under  the  name  of 
‘ couvade.’ 

The  Campo,  still  very  little  known,  is  j^erhaps  the  largest  Indian  tribe  in  eastern 
Peru,  and,  according  to  some,  is  related  to  the  Inca  race,  or  at  least  Avith  their  succes- 
sors. They  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  though  J ames  Orton  does  not  think  this  jjossible. 
In  former  centuries  they  had  a wider  distribution  than  now.  The  ten  or  twelve  tribes 
of  this  people  lived  in  friendly  intei'course  with  one  another,  and  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Andes  formed  their  western  boundary.  At  the  present,  nine  of  these  tribes  are  ex- 
tinct, or  are  reduced  to  a single  tribe  banded  together  for  defensive  and  offensive  pur- 
looses.  The  once  very  Avarlike  Campo  are  noAv  degenerated,  and  are  no  longer  so  brave 
and  cruel  as  their  forefathers.  The  Campo  are  of  medium  stature ; a feAv,  indeed, 
are  even  tall.  The  Campo  has  prominent  cheek-bones ; the  nose  is  Roman,  but  is 
slightly  turned  up  and  is  furnished  AAuth  a thick  septum.  The  eyes  are  not  Avell  opened 
and  someAvhat  slanting.  The  females  have  Avhite  teeth  ; in  the  men,  on  the  contrary, 
the  teeth  are  dark,  because  they  constantly  chcAV  the  bark  of  a species  of  Bignonia. 
The  men  have  little  or  no  beard.  The  hair  is  black,  the  color  of  the  face  ruddy  or  oUa'c 
colored;  in  the  children,  hoAvever,  almost  Avhite.  The  long  hair  hangs  doAvn  and  is 
brushed  away  in  front,  so  that  the  eyes  are  not  covei-ed,  but  Avhen  a relative  dies  it  is 
cut  off.  Sih'er  is  attached  as  an  ornament  to  the  nose.  Besides  this  they  have  neck- 
laces of  beads,  the  seeds  of  different  plants,  and  brilliant  bird-skins,  etc.,  as  tassels. 
The  Campo  clothe  themselves  in  a white,  sack-like,  cotton  garment,  Avhich  is  Avorn  by 
the  Avomen  and  sometimes  has  stripes  of  a reddish  color.  It  reaches  doAvn  to  the 
ankles.  "VYhereA^er  they  go,  they  take  a large  cotton  sack,  Avhich  contains  all  their 
Avorldly  ti-easures.  In  this  sack  are  a comb  of  the  thorns  of  the  chouta  ^Jalms,  a 2>iece 
of  cucu,  a mirror,  some  thread,  Avax,  a jAair  of  tAveezers  for  jAulling  out  the  hair,  a snuff  • 
box  made  of  the  shell  of  a large  snail  and  sto2>ped  Avith  a 2>lug  of  cotton,  kniA'es,  a pair 
of  scissors,  iron  fish-hooks,  and  other  iron  im2Alements,  and  always  a box  of  anatto,  Avith 
Avhich  from  time  to  time  they  smear  the  faces,  so  that  the  natural  color  is  seldom  seen- 

Their  dwellings  are  small  and  peculiar,  only  a bare  straAV  roof,  fourteen  or  sixteen 
feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  resting  on  2>oles  driven  into  the  ground.  Under 
this  is  the  slee2)ing  a2)artment,  a conical  hut  of  2)alm  leaves,  looking  like  a hen-coop. 
The  filthiness  inside  is  something  terrible,  and  the  smell,  for  AA^hites,  unendurable  ; for 
men,  dogs,  hens,  monkeys,  and  2)eccaries,  all  dAvell  here  together.  The  fire  is  some- 
times in  the  middle,  sometimes  on  the  side.  In  this  limited  S2>ace  they  sleep,  five  or 
six  together,  one  over  the  other,  in  order  to  2^i'otect  themseh^es,  as  they  say,  from  the 
bites  of  bats.  When  the  nights  are  clear,  they  leave  their  huts  and  sleep  in  the  open 
air  beside  a fire,  stretching  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  AATap25ing  their  feet  in  their 
sacks.  “ As  often  as  I came  to  a hut,”  says  Raimondy,  “ the  Campo  husband  g.aA’e 
his  Avife  a sign,  and  she  brought  25inea2J2)l<?s  or  cooked  yucca  for  the  guest.”  Their 
chief  food  is  boiled  or  roasted  yucca,  together  Avith  fish  and  25i'oducts  of  the  chase, 
such  as  tajacu  and  monkeys  of  different  sorts.  Their  language  is  smooth,  has  numer- 
ous voAvels,  and  nearly  all  Avords  end  in  i,  u,  or  o.  Their  method  of  speaking  is  soft, 
often  in  a singing  tone.  There  are  times,  lioweA'er,  when  this  mode  of  S2)eaking  is 
entirely  different ; it  is  then  a real  falsetto,  es2Aecially  Avhen  they  haA'e  not  seen  one 
another  for  a long  time.  Their  Avea2Aons  are  slings,  boAvs,  and  arrows.  They  2>oison 
the  brooks  and  inlets  Avith  JSIenisperrnuvi  caculus,  in  order  to  catch  the  fish  easily. 

Of  social  union  there  is  no  trace  among  them  ; a chief  is  only  chosen  in  Avar  times. 
The  girls  are  marriageable  at  the  tAvelfth  year.  The  children  grow  u2a  without 
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supei’vision,  but  learn  in  the  fifth  year  to  swim  and  to  shoot  the  arrow.  The  Campo 
can  count  to  five  (according  to  Raimoudy,  only  to  four).  If  they  wish  to  express  a 
larger  number,  they  resort  to  their  hands,  feet,  and  pieces  of  stone.  Polygamy  is  very 
rare,  and  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  chiefs.  Concerning  religion,  neither  idols 
nor  religious  ceremonies  are  seen  among  them.  The  medicine  men  attribute  to  them- 
selves, however,  supernatural  powers,  and  point  out  the  limitation  of  others.  They 
don’t  trouble  themselves  much  about  their  dead ; a stone  is  bound  to  the  corpse,  and 
it  is  then  cast  into  the  i-iver.  Then  the  hut  of  the  deceased  is  torn  down,  his  bows, 
arrows,  and  crockery  are  broken  into  pieces,  the  ashes  of  the  hearth  are  scattered  to 
all  the  winds ; in  short,  everything  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  i^lace  is  regarded  as 
unclean.  The  year  is  divided  according  to  the  months,  the  seasons  according  to  the 
blossoming  of  the  trees.  The  Campo  are  hospitable  among  themselves,  but  have  no 
dances  and  festivals ; the  songs  sound  monotonous  and  dreary ; their  only  musical 
instruments  are  the  flute  and  the  drum. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Campo  are  the  Chontakiro,  or  Chontaquiro,  or  Chon-' 
quiro,  called  also  Pirn,  who,  according  to  Paul  Marcoy,  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
origin  with  the  Campo ; but  the  language  is  wholly  different.  The  old  missionaries 
knew  the  warlike  spirit  and  wildness  of  the  Chontaquiro.  To-day,  they  are  arch 
thieves,  wonderful  and  unaccountable,  stubborn,  knowing  no  trade.  They  are  noisy, 
garrulous,  a complete  opposite  to  the  mild  and  melancholy  Anti,  and  to  the  silent, 
reserved  Quichua  of  the  mountains.  The  Chontaquiro  is  stronger,  more  compact,  and 
much  nimbler.  He  has  a short  neck,  broad  shoulders,  and  strongly  developed  muscles. 
These  Indians  are  adroit  sailors.  Their  dwellings  lie  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  visible  to  every  eye ; for  the  Chontaquiro  fear  no  other  tribe.  Their  great 
roomy  huts  are  entirely  ojDen  to  the  east  and  west ; to  the  north  and  south  the  roof 
inclines  to  something  over  a man’s  height ; the  whole  rests  on  posts,  and  is  uncommonly 
airy.  For  a roof,  palm  leaves  are  used.  Usually,  near  the  house,  a piece  of  laud  is 
planted  with  bananas,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  yucca.  On  the  cross  beams 
within  the  hut  hang  large  and  small  baskets  of  corn,  peanuts,  and  meat,  mostly  of  the 
peccary,  dried  in  the  smoke.  To  these  are  added  all  sorts  of  things  made  by  the 
women,  curtains,  sacks,  capucas,  which  are  fastened  to  the  cloaks  for  a protection 
against  the  sun’s  rays,  raw  cotton,  spun  yarn,  bows,  arrows,  oars,  slings,  and  the  like. 
The  women  clothe  themselves  only  with  a striped  cotton  garment,  which  they  weave 
themselves.  This  reaches  from  the  hips  about  half-way  down  the  upper  leg.  Tlieir 
ornaments  are  chiefly  beads.  The  hair  is  coarse,  stiff,  and  black,  with  a yellowish 
cast,  and  is  cut  off  in  a straight  line  above  the  eyes ; the  skin  is  thick  and  coarse. 
The  face  is  round,  the  brow  narrow  and  low,  the  cheek-bones  prominent,  the  eyes 
small,  oblique,  and  narrow ; the  whites  have  a yellowish  cast,  and  frequently  the  eye- 
lashes and  brows  are  pidled  6ut.  The  nose  is  either  very  flat  or  unusually  arched,  the 
mouth  large;  the  lips  are  thick,  the  teeth  short  and  brilliantly  white.  The  color  of 
the  face  is  like  sepia  mixed  with  yellow  ochre.  The  cheeks  and  circles  under  the 
eyes  are  often  painted  black,  as  are  the  hands  and  the  feet  as  far  as  the  ankles.  The 
men  mix  with  genipa,  also,  rucu,  and  smear  themselves  with  this  black-brown.  The 
Chontaquiro  are  far  more  skilful  than  the  Campo.  They  live  separately,  seldom  more 
than  three  families  near  together.  Formerly  there  were  Aullages  of  from  six  to  seven 
huts,  but  these  have  long  since  passed  away.  There  are  chiefs  only  in  war.  Poly- 
gamy is  allowed,  but  is  the  exception  ; more  than  four  wives  are  rare.  The  elder 
wives  are  overseers  of  the  younger;  but  they  have  to  perform  the  most  difficult  Avork, 
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while  the  latter  only  spin  and  Aveave.  The  religious  views  are  crude.  Many  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  show  themselves  friendly  to  the  missions;  but 
they  still  remain  the  same  old  swindlers. 

Among  the  Pano  peojjle  are  the  Avild  Conibo ; they  are  the  most  interesting,  but 
are  2jassing  into  extinction.  The  Conibo  has  a nearly  circular  face,  with  good-natured, 
almost  naive  physiognomy;  the  Avhite  of  the  obliquely  set  eyes  is  yellowish,  the  pupils 
tobacco-brown,  the  nose  short  and  broad  at  the  end,  the  lips  are  thick,  the  teeth  are 
yellow,  but  Avell  set,  the  gums  are  colored  black  with  Peperonia  tinctoriorcles.  The 
complexion  is  very  dark,  but  of  a mixed  and  indeterminate  color.  The  hair  is  black, 
coarse,  and  thick,  almost  no  beard.  The  women  are  small ; they  go  almost  entirely 
naked,  and  have  only  a narrow  ajiron  of  broAvn  cloth  about  the  hijis.  The  men  Avear 
a broAvn  sack  (tari)  of  cotton  cloth,  jiainted  Avith  all  sorts  of  figures.  Both  sexes 
paint  themselves,  the  face  red,  other  parts  of  the  body  black.  The  men  are  more  fond 
of  dress  than  the  Avomen  ; for  hours  at  a time  they  sit  plucking  the  hair  out,  or  j)aint- 
ing  themselves.  The  Avomen  wear  neck  bands,  and  suspend  from  them  a piece  of  silver, 
a copjAer  coin,  or  a finger-joint  of  a monkey.  The  women  soav,  j)lant,  harvest,  carry 
AA’Ood  and  Avater,  prejAare  food  and  drink,  Aveave,  collect  wax  and  honey,  and  mould 
aiul  burn  the  pottery.  As  weapons,  an-ows,  boAvs,  Avooden  clubs,  and  the  blow-gun, 
are  used.  The  Conibo  is  a tortoise-eater;  and  the  tortoise  plays  a chief  role  in  his 
whole  life  and  being.  In  regard  to  the  means  of  life,  he  never  thinks  beyond  to-day, 
and  goes  out  to  hunt  only  when  hunger  compels  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  boun- 
tiful nature,  he  has  often  scarcely  the  necessaries  of  life ; but  even  then  he  is  hospi- 
table. He  is  fond  of  vermin  ; even  mosquitoes  Avhich  have  filled  themselves  Avith 
blood  are  for  him  a tid-bit.  A feAV  Conibo  have  acquired  in  the  missions  a faint 
conception  of  agriculture,  and  har^e  little  farms  in  the  woods.  Their  agricultural 
imjAlement  consists  of  a shoulder-blade  of  a manatee,  fastened  to  a handle.  At  mar- 
ri.age  no  especial  festivities  take  place.  Formerly  the  children’s  heads  Avere  pressed 
flat,  but  for  about  a cenUiry  this  has  not  been  done.  When  the  girls  come  to  maturity, 
there  is  a celebration.  The  Conibo  have  formed  for  themselves  an  idea  of  a highest 
being,  Avho  has  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  Avho  is  called  sometimes  “ papa,”  father, 
and  sometimes  “huchi,”  grandfather.  This  .spirit  has  a human  form,  and  fills  the 
universe,  remains  invisible,  and  guides  everything  from  the  stars  doAvn.  They  accord 
him  no  Avorship,  and  remember  him  only  in  earthquakes ; then  the  Conibo  run  out  of 
their  huts,  dance,  leaj),  and  jAray  that  they  may  live.  The  evil  spirit,  ‘ Yunima,’  lives 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  From  him  comes  every  misfortune,  and  he  is  so  greatly 
feared  that  only  unwillingly  is  mention  made  of  him.  The  magicians,  who  are  also 
physicians,  stand  on  good  terms  with  him.  They  have  remedies  for  the  bites  of 
snakes,  the  stings  of  insects ; they  have  anndets  and  love  potions,  the  latter  made  fi’om 
the  flesh  and  eyes  of  the  inia,  or  Amazon  doljAhin.  These  devil-doctors  are  consulted 
on  all  weighty  occasions ; often,  hoAvever,  they  are  severely  beaten,  as  Avhen  they  have 
jn'ornised  recovery  and  the  sick  person  dies.  The  Conibo  goes  to  a heav^en  in  which 
things  take  jAlace  in  a Avarlike  manner.  The  corpse  is  Avrapped  in  a ‘ tari,’  boAV  and 
arroAv  are  placed  in  the  right  hand,  the  face  is  painted  Avith  red  and  black,  and  fur- 
nished Avith  a drinking  A^essel.  Then  the  body  is  enveloped  in  a manatee  skin,  and 
noAv  looks  like  a carrotte  of  tobacco ; the  Avomen  dance  and  sing,  and  at  sundown  the 
V)ody  is  laid  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  buried.  The  Conibo  have  lost  some  of  their 
Avildness,  but  have  not  attained  to  civilization.  Orton  calls  them  an  agricultural 
people. 
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In  the  region  above  the  falls  of  the  Maderia  live  the  Moxo  or  Mojos  in  fifteen  reg- 
ularly laid-out  villages,  founded  by  the  Jesuits  as  missions.  The  number  of  the  Moxo 
is  computed  by  Keller-Leuziiiger  at  about  30,000.  They  are  genuine,  unmixed  Indians, 
well-built,  j)owerful  persons,  but  they  have  come  to  a condition  of  degradation  and  pov- 
erty. Under  the  Jesuits  (among  all  missionaries  the  only  ones  who  show  an  ethnolooi- 
cal  understanding)  the  Moxo  enjoyed  a better  condition  ; after  the  exjjulsion  of  the  fathers 
by  the  Bolivians,  they  were  misused,  and  now  they  live  in  a teri'ibly  destitute  condition. 
Their  fine  herds  have  been  killed  off  merely  for  the  pelts.  Thirty  years  ago  some  of 
them  were  cannibals ; they  have  an  exclusive  and  unfriendly  nature. 

Similar  is  the  history  of  the  now  half-savage  Chiquito,  who  wander  about  the  wide 
provinces  of  Bolivia  that  are  named  after  them.  They  were  intelligent  and  indepen- 
dent, brave  and  warlike ; occupied  the  hills  and  table-lands  ; followed  agriculture  and 
manufacture.  They  lived  in  a family  way,  wei’e  converted  to  Christianity,  and  were 
even  in  a better  condition  than  the  Spaniards  themselves.  All  this  was  brought  about 
within  fifty  years  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  were  driven  out,  the  Indians  began  to 
sink,  and  in  thirty-four  years  two  thirds  of  the  Indians  had  disapjjeared,  and  now  they 
number  scarcely  25,000  souls. 

The  land  of  Chili  from  30°  south  latitude  was  and  is  still  in  part  occu2:»iedby  several 
tribes  who  speak  the  same  language.  They  form  the  fourth  and  most  southern  group 
of  the  Andes  people  and  are  called  Araucanians.  Like  almost  all  American  tribal  names, 
the  term  Araucanians  is  indefinite ; sometimes  it  is  restricted  to  a single  band,  and 
sometimes  extended  so  as  to  embrace  a group  of  tribes.  Some  regard  them  as  a sepa- 
rate family,  calling  them  Chilians,  while  others,  whom  we  follow,  regard  them  as  the 
southern  members  of  the  Andes  group,  and  still  others  class  them  with  the  Pampas 
Indians.  The  name  Araucanian  is  an  improper  one,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
it  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  changed.  The  native  names  are  Moluche  (war- 
riors) and  Al.apuche  (natives.)  Originally  they  extended  from  Coquimbo  to  the 
Chonos  Archipelago  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  even  now  they  extend,  though  not 
very  far,  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras.  They  are  divided  into  four  (or,  if  we  include 
the  Picunche,  five)  tribes,  the  names  of  which  all  end  in  ‘ tche  ’ or  ‘ che,’  the  word  for 
man.  Other  minor  divisions  exist. 

The  entire  number  of  the  Araucanians  is  computed  at  about  30,000  souls,  but  it  is 
decreasing  by  sickness  as  well  as  by  vice.  They  are  owners  of  their  land  and  have 
cattle  in  abundance,  pay  no  taxes,  and  even  their  labor  in  the  construction  of  highways 
is  only  light.  They  are  warlike,  brave,  and  still  enjoy  some  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Inca  civilization ; only  the  real,  western  Araucanians  in  Chili  have  attained  to  a seden- 
tary life ; for  a long  time  these  have  been  an  agricultural  people.  Long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the  government  of  the  Arauc.anians  offered  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  military  aristocracy  of  the  old  world.  All  the  rest  that  has  been  written 
of  their  high  stage  of  culture  has  proved  to  be  an  empty  picture  of  fancy.  They 
followed  agriculture,  built  fixed  houses,  and  made  at  least  an  attempt  at  a form  of 
government,  but  they  still  remain,  as  a whole,  cruel,  plundering  savages. 

The  western  Araucanians  are  rather  small,  with  brown  skin,  coarse  features, 
small  eyes,  broad  and  flat  nose,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  low  forehead,  and 
very  small  skull.  A bath  would  improve  any  one  of  them.  The  ordinary  Araucanian 
wraps  himself  up  to  the  knees  in  a ‘ calamaco  ’ or  ‘ chiripa,’  a brown  striped  cloth  which 
he  makes  from  the  wool  of  his  herds,  and  which  envelops  him  like  the  sw.addling 
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clothes  of  an  infant ; the  shoulders  are  covered  with  a brilliantly  colored  cloth  poncho, 
the  feet  are  naked  or  covered  with  sheepskin  shoes,  and,  naked  or  shod,  furnished  with 
enoi-mous  spurs,  which,  if  it  can  be  afforded,  must  be  of  silver  and  of  certain  fashion- 
able patterns. 

The  head  is  wrapped  with  a rope-like  band,  the  body  painted  red  or  blue,  and 
the  hair  flutters  in  the  wind  when  the  Arancanian  gallops  over  the  jdains  on  his 
horse.  The  costumes  of  the  chiefs  are  of  the  most  manifold  sort.  Ked  and  blue 

paint  also  appears  on  the  face.  Frequent- 
ly streaks  are  seen  from  the  mouth  or 
nose  to  the  temples;  often  the  forehead, 
the  circle  of  the  eyes,  the  eyebrows,  and 
the  cheek-bones  show  an  arbitrary  mix- 
ture of  all  the  different  colors  which  they 
use.  Many  2>hick  out  the  eyebrows  in 
such  a manner  that  only  a very  fine  even 
line  remains;  they  also  imll  out  their 
little  growth  of  beard ; a few,  howevei-, 
wear  a thin  moustache,  which,  thin  and 
straggling,  is  colored  according  to 
the  complexion ; this  is  the  indica- 
tion of  a cross  of  races.  The 
ornament  of  the  women  consists 
chiefly  of  beads  of  all  coloi-s,  and 
copper  thimbles.  The  most  co- 
quettish have  the  head  covered 
with  a web  of  various  colored 

fig.  119. -Araucanian  Chief.  divided  at  tlie 

nape  into  two  parts.  The  finger 
joints  and  the  feet  above  the  ankles  are  also  ornamented  with  bead  bands,  the  nails 
are  painted  red,  and  even  the  very  prominent  cheek-bones  are  covered  ivitli  the  same 
color.  Their  chief  article  of  clothing  is,  as  among  the  men,  the  calamaco  or  the  chiripa. 

The  men  are  expert  horsemen ; from  youth  up  they  are  accustomed  to  the  saddle. 
The  different  tribes,  even  the  different  families,  live  in  constant  hostilities.  In  the 
family  the  husband  is  lord  and  master.  With  the  excejition  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  rid- 
ing, he  does  little.  All  burdens,  from  plowing  and  cooking  to  saddling  and  unsaddling 
the  horses,  fall  upon  the  women.  Polygamy  prevails.  Marriages  are  not  indissoluble ; 
a husband  may  send  his  wife  back  to  her  father  again.  A widow  is  her  own  mistress. 

The  dwellings  are  right-angled  cane  houses,  about  thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  covered  with  straw.  A hole  in  the  roof  and  the  little  door  form  the  only 
openings.  As  nourishment,  meat  is  chiefly  used,  boiled  or  roasted,  and  is  seasoned  with 
red  pepi)cr  to  such  a degree  that  it  assumes  the  color  of  that  condiment.  As  drink, 
they  prefer  ‘ mudoi  ’ a distilled  liquor  of  a pleasing  taste,  winch  is  prepared  like  chicha. 
The  Araucanians  love  tobacco,  and  inhale  the  smoke  until  they  become  drunk  and  fall 
down  in  convulsions.  They  have  physicians,  ‘ machis,’  who  jiractise  Avith  emetics, 
blisters,  and  sudorifics,  and  are  good  surgeons.  The  social  pleasures  are  ball-playing, 
and  roundelays  on  their  favorite  instrument,  the  Jew’s-harp.  The  Araucanians  live  in 
tribes  in  different  districts  under  hereditary  chiefs,  Avitli  patriarchial  power,  called, 
‘apoulmene  ’ (by  the  Chilians  ‘ ca9icas’).  They  are  independent  of  one  another;  the 
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chiefs  of  the  different  districts  choose  again,  however,  a superior  for  the  whole  province, 
who  bear  the  name  ‘ toci.’  The  toci  togetlier  form  the  peace  council  at  whose  head 
stands  the  great  toci  who  looks  out  for  the  common  good  and  convokes  the  assemblies 
of  the  chiefs.  In  time  of  war,  the  war  council  go  to  the  place  of  meeting  and  a new  toci 
is  chosen,  who  has  unlimited  power.  Keal  laws  the  Araucanians  have  not,  but  old 
usages  and  traditions  are  regarded  among  them  as  sacred.  Blood  is  avenged  with 
blood,  and  thieves  must  restore  stolen  property  or  pay  the  penalty.  The  Araucanians 
have  no  priests,  no  temples,  no  idols ; they  believe  in  a good  and  an  evil  being.  The 
first  is  the  ‘ great  toci  ’ of  the  world,  under  whom  are  lesser  spirits  for  separate  things, 
as  the  war  god,  the  beneficent  god,  etc.  Guecubu  is  the  evil  god.  The  gods  receive  no 
tribute  from  men.  Still  human  sacrifice  sometimes  ajjpears,  for  which  prisoners  of  war 
are  used.  The  soul  is  immortal  and  goes  after  death  into  the  land  beyond  the  Andes. 

The  Araucanians,  east  of  the  Andes,  offer  some  variations  from  the  above  descrip- 
tion. The  Picunches,  who  stand  lowest  of  all,  have  a darker  tint,  live  in  the  passes  of 
the  Cordillera,  plunder  all  travelers,  and  are  governed  by  petty  chiefs.  Very  note- 
worthy is  the  obedience,  especially  of  the  Chenna,  otherwise  known  as  Manzaneros,  to 
their  ca9icas.  His  word  is  law,  his  power  is  absolute  ; at  his  slightest  motion  the  most 
distant  of  his  subjects  leaves  his  home,  wife,  and  child,  arms  and  mounts  himself,  and 
places  himself  at  his  chief’s  command.  These  half-civilized  Araucanians  are  also  suj:)e- 
rior  in  every  respect,  save  bodily  strength,  to  their  southern  neighbors;  and  their  fixed 
abodes  in  the  midst  of  a fruitful  territory  gives  them  great  advantages  over  the  nomadic 
Patagonians.  They  cultivate  nut  trees  ; and,  besides  making  cider  of  unusual  strength, 
brew  an  intoxicating  drink  called  ‘ pulco.’  Their  language  is  softer  and  more 
melodious  and  has  a richer  vocabulary  than  the  neighboring  Tehueltic  on  the  south ; 
a good  observer,  Mr.  Musters,  thinks  it  closely  related  to  the  Pampas  tongue.  Their 
clothing  is  generally  neat  and  clean,  and  the  morning  bath  is  never  forgotten. 
Musters  could  discover  nothing  of  their  religious  usages ; still  he  is  convinced  that  they 
worshij^  the  sun,  but  no  trace  of  idols  is  to  be  found.  Their  ceremonies  on  festive  oc- 
casions, as  births  and  the  like,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tehuelts.  They 
never  begin  a meal  without  first  casting  a piece  of  bread  or  meat  on  the  ground  and 
murmuring  a few  magic  words,  to  pro])itiate  Gaulichu,  for,  upon  the  whole,  they  are 
more  superstitious  than  the  other  Indians.  They  have  some  knowledge  of  jirecious 
stones,  to  which  they  seem  to  attach  wonderful  powers.  The  bridegroom  does  not  ask 
the  consent  of  his  bride,  but  simply  takes  the  girl  after  having  paid  the  parents  the  price 
demanded.  Polygamy  is  allowed.  The  most  important  of  these  easteim  Araucanians 
are  the  Ranqueles,  formerly  numbering  about  8,000  to  10,000  souls  ; at  present,  how- 
ever, they  are  very  much  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  great  expedition  of  the  Argen- 
tines in  1870  against  these  Indians,  by  which  all  the  men  and  even  the  old  women  were 
killed,  and,  the  girls,  boys,  and  youth  were  brought  to  lifelong  slavery.  Since  the 
Ranqueles  are  nomads  they  have  no  fixed  abodes,  but  live  in  tents.  In  every  tent  lives  one 
family  which  in  consequence  of  polygamy  seldom  numbers  less  than  ten  and  frequently 
even  twenty  persons.  The  prisoners  Avhich  they  make  in  their  plundering  expeditions 
against  the  white  people  form  an  element  in  the  population.  They  perform  most  of 
the  work,  and  consequently  the  native  women  are,  upon  the  Avhole,  well  used.  Their 
clothing  is  very  iirimitive ; in  summer  they  go  mostly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
stri])  of  cloth  about  the  loins  ; in  winter  their  garment  is  similar  to  that  of  their  western 
brethren.  Like  these,  they  love  a complex  ceremonial,  and  receive  guests  with  the 
strictest  etiquette,  which  gives  the  stranger  no  little  fatigue. 
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The  Caries  and  Their  Neighbors. 

We  HOW  tuni  to  those  tribes  living  in  the  north  and  east  of  South  America. 
Some  of  these  are  nomads,  wandering  about  in  the  forest,  some  live  in  fixed  villages, 
some  differ  remarkably  from  others  in  language  and  customs ; but  for  the  greater 
jiart  they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  which  must  have  had  a community  of  descent. 
Others  jiresent  ethnological  problems  of  no  little  difticulty. 

The  tribes  which  are  first  met  by  the  stranger  landing  on  the  northern  coast  are  the 
Caribs  and  their  relatives,  who  occu2iy  the  district  called  Guiana,  between  the  Amazon 
and  the  Orinoco.  The  Spaniards  classed  with  the  Caribs  every  cannibal  tribe.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  seafaring  and  jiiratical  Caribs  had  extended  as  con- 
querors over  the  smaller  West  Indian  islands,  and  along  the  Ainazon  as  far  as  the  Kio 
Negro.  While  the  West  Indian  Caribs  are  to-day  reduced,  and  have  maintained  them- 
selves only  on  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  on  the  mainland  they  are  still  populous  and 
fiourishing.  In  British  Guiana  they  number  only  six  or  seven  hundred  souls  ; but  in 
Venezuela  they  are  comjmted  at  several  thousands.  There  are  Caribs  also  in  Hon- 
duras, where  they  are  much  mixed  with  negro  blood.  Their  wide  extension  in  the 
interior  of  South  America  makes  it  ^^robable  that  there  is  their  original  home,  and 
that  they  have  not,  as  is  often  stated,  reached  the  continent  from  the  Antilles.  Their 
migration  to  the  West  Indies  took  2>lace  only  a short  time  before  Columbus.  They 
killed  off  the  men,  and  took  the  women  as  wives ; and  from  this  fact,  here,  as  else- 
where within  reach  of  Carib  influence,  different  languages  exist  for  the  two  sexes. 
The  women,  being  deemed  unworthy  of  converse  with  the  men,  have  retained  more 
or  less  of  their  own  tongue.  Still,  it  must  not  be  siqiposed  that  two  distinct  languages 
exist  side  by  side.  The  women  now  retain  certain  grammatical  constructions  and 
about  four  hundred  words  (the  Caribe  language  has  a vocabulary  of  about  three 
thousand)  different  from  those  em2iloyed  by  the  men. 

The  island  Caribs  are  not  materially  different  from  the  others.  They  owned, 
besides  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  eastern  half  of  Porto  Rica,  and  even  extended  their 
expeditions  to  Ilayti,  and  founded  there  a settlement  on  the  east  coast.  Their  war 
ships,  forty  feet  long,  carried  fifty  seamen,  and  were  2^1’opelled  by  cotton  sails  or  by 
oars.  Since  the  Caribs  came  from  the  mainland,  where  they  lived  by  the  results  of 
hunting,  it  is  clear  why  they  have  never  entirely  given  up  the  bow  and  arrow.  The 
remnant  of  the  Caribs  still  living  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  have  been  visited  by 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Ober,  and  his  account  of  them  is  interesting  and  valuable ; indeed,  it  is 
the  only  accurate  one  regarding  their  23resent  condition.  Still,  had  he  been  able  to 
make  comparisons  with  the  Caribs  of  the  mainland,  he  would  have  avoided  some 
erroneous  generalizations.  He  says  they  count  only  to  tw'enty ; on  the  mainland  they 
go  considerably  fai'ther.  Their  word  for  twenty  is  the  same  as  that  for  man  ; twenty- 
five,  a man  and  a hand,  and  so  on  in  the  manner  described  on  2^^ge  18  of  the  2)i'esent 
volume.  Again,  the  island  Caribs  know  nothing  of  S23inning ; elsewhere,  even  when 
remote  from  civilized  people,  they  spin  and  weave.  Further,  the  ‘raeta2ni’  (a  peculiar 
wicker-work  cylinder  for  extracting  the  juice  in  preparing  cassava)  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Caribs,  but  occurs  among  many  other  tribes. 

When  first  visited  by  Euro2ieans,  St.  Vincent  was  inhabited  by  two  different  kinds 
of  natives,  having  a common  language,  but  differing  in  color  and  manner  of  life.  They 
are  called  the  black  and  the  yellow  Caribs.  Considerable  jealousy  exists  between 
them,  which  sometimes  results  in  wars.  The  difference  in  color  is  2)i’obably  due  to  a 
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mixture  with  negro  blood.  The  black  Caribs  are  the  stronger,  and  are  even  more 
violent  and  active  than  the  yellow.  Tlie  latter  are  small,  but  strongly  built.  Both 
are  quiet  and  industrious ; they  are  civilized,  and  live  in  well-built  houses  or  huts  that 
are  kept  clean  and  comfortable.  They  still  speak  Carib,  but  many  have  a knowledge 
of  Sjianish  and  English. 

The  Caribs  in  Honduras  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  retain  many  of  their  old 
usages  and  superstitions.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  a good  and  useful  laboring 
population.  All  travelers  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  them.  They  are  peaceable, 
friendly,  sharp-witted,  and  industrious.  They  exhibit  a preference  for  ornament,  hang 
red  bands  about  their  hips,  as  an  imitation  of  sashes,  wear  straw  hats,  clean  white 
shirts  and  cloaks,  long,  closely  fitting  pants,  and  carry  a parasol  or  a cane  for  the 
appearance  of  greater  inde])endence.  The  Carib  women  ornament  themselves  with 
colored  beads  worked  in  different  forms.  When  they  bring  the  products  of  their 
farms  for  sale,  they  appear  clad  in  a calico  bodice  and  variegated  apron,  and  about 
their  heads  is  wound  a handkerchief,  which  falls  down  carelessly  on  the  back.  These 
Caribs  cannot  be  regai-ded  as  beautiful,  but  they  are  hardy  and  athletic.  The  differ- 
ence in  complexion  is  worthy  of  notice  ; for  some  are  coal-black,  and  others  nearly  as 
yellow  as  saffron.  They  are  clean,  and  have  great  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage ; the  most  speak  Spanish  and  English  as  well  as  Caribe,  and  some  Creole-French 
and  Mosquito.  Polygamy  prevails  among  them ; the  husband,  however,  must  have  a 
separate  house  and  a separate  farm  for  each  wife,  and  when  he  makes  a gift  to  one,  he 
must  also  make  one  of  the  same  value  to  the  others.  Moreover,  he  must  divide  his 
time  equally  among  them,  spending  one  week  with  this  one,  another  with  another,  and 
so  on.  If  a Carib  takes  a wife,  he  makes  a clearing  and  builds  a house ; the  wife  then 
takes  charge.  The  wife  cares  for  these  farms  or  gardens.  Since  the  results  are 
wholly  the  property  of  the  wife,  she  keeps  at  home  a sufficient  sup})ly  for  her  husband 
and  her  family,  but  the  rest  she  disposes  of  to  buy  clothing  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life.  Immediately  before  Christmas  the  women  hire  several  boats,  load  them  with 
rice,  beans,  yams,  pisangs,  etc.,  for  Truxillo  and  Belize,  and  bring  their  own  husbands 
and  others  as  sailors.  The  men  accompany  them  on  their  trading  expeditions,  but 
never  bear  the  burdens,  since  they  consider  this  far  beneath  their  dignity.  Industry 
and  providence  are  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Carib  women  ; and  they  love  to 
surround  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  comforts  of  every  sort.  The 
men  can  hew  wood,  plant,  hunt,  fish,  erect  a comfortable  house,  build  a good  boat, 
make  the  sails,  etc.  Some  are  skilful  tailors,  others  good  waiters.  The  houses  of  the 
Caribs  are  all  well  built ; the  roof  is  covered  with  cahoon  leaves,  and  woven  with  cab- 
bage ; they  have  openings  for  windows,  with  shutters,  which  at  evening  are  closed,  so 
as  not  to  admit  the  land  wind.  In  the  fact  that  the  Carib  houses  are  open  to  the  sea 
breezes,  but  always  shut  against  the  land  wind,  lies,  without  doubt,  the  chief  ground 
for  the  healthiness  of  their  villages ; much,  also,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  cleanliness. 

If  we  would  draw  a picture  of  the  Caribs  of  South  Ainerica,  we  have  to  alter  only 
a few  features  iu  the  above  description,  or,  more  accurately,  to  accentuate  them  more 
sharply.  The  Caribs  are  distinguished  from  all  other  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana  by  the 
fact  that  their  com]dexion  is  darker,  and  their  body  more  muscular,  while  their  features 
are  coarse  and  repellant ; this  is  likewise  true  of  the  women  and  girls,  who,  thougli 
voluptuously  built,  have  homely,  yes,  horrible,  faces.  A peculiarity  is  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  to  a disgusting  extent  by  binding  them  above  and  below 
with  cotton  bauds.  This  peculiai-ity  occurs  also  among  the  Tupi.  Tlie  Galibi  in 
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French  Guiana  are  small,  have  thin  limbs  and  long  hair,  which,  together  with  the 
absence  of  a beard,  gives  them  a feminine  a2)2)earance. 

Related  to  the  Caribs  stand  a long  list  of  small  tribes,  the  relation  of  which,  to- 
gether with  their  habitats,  would  weary  the  reader.  Many  of  these  tribal  names  will 
incidentally  appear  in  the  following  account.  Like  the  Caribs,  they  are  all  inhabitants 
of  the  great  primeval  forest  in  and  near  Guiana.  They  may  have  characteristic  differ- 
ences, but  none  worthy  of  mention  are  known.  In  bodily  a2)23earance,  according  to 
all  accounts,  these  relatives  of  the  Caribs  are  beautiful.  In  Georgetown  the  Arauacas 
are  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  They  are  slender  and  graceful,  and  their  features 
handsome  and  regular,  the  face  having  a Grecian  2irofile,  and  the  skin  being  of  a red- 
dish cast.  A little  farther  inland  we  find  the  Macushi,  with  a lighter  complexion 
and  a Roman  nose.  These  two  ty2)es  are  rc2ieated  in  other  tribes,  exce23t  in  the  Ta- 
rnma,  who  are  decidedly  ugly.  In  mental  characteristics  great  similarity  2)revails,  and 
a descrqjtion  of  one  answers  for  all. 

Among  them  there  is  a tendency  towards  laziness,  and  the  activity  they  exhibit 
S2)rings  from  necessity  rather  than  from  nature.  Like  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
they  are  25i’Oud,  and  consequently  taciturn  in  the  2Ji’esence  of  strangers,  but  among 
themselves  they  are  anything  but  reserved.  With  the  exce23tion  of  the  Wa2)ishiana 
they  are  honorable,  that  tribe  alone  having  a reputation  as  thieves.  The  S2)irit  of 
revenge  is  strong,  and  the  la23se  of  years  does  not  efface  the  memory  of  an  injury.  To 
avenge  some  wrong,  es23ecially  one  that  touches  his  honor,  he  will  take  the  longest 
journeys,  suffering  every  privation  on  the  way,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  death  of 
the  offender,  but  requires  the  extinction  of  his  family.  To  accom23lish  this  sinister 
2)ur2:>ose  he  employs  2ioisons  of  various  sorts.  These  are  manufactured  by  some  of 
the  tribes,  and  form  a regular  article  of  commerce.  IVIost  of  them  are  in  the  shape 
of  a 2)OAvder,  Avhich,  even  when  S2)rinkled  on  the  skin,  2H’oduces  a high  fever  and  a con- 
suming thirst,  and  eventually  destroys  life.  The  Indian  2^ursues  his  victim  night  and 
day  and  at  last  finds  him  aslee2),  and  then  S2jrinkles  the  2^owder  around  his  moutli  and 
nose,  so  that  it  may  be  inhaled ; or,  failing  in  this,  he  feigns  friendshi2J  and  bides  his 
time,  but,  Avhen  02)230i’tunity  offers,  the  2Joison  is  administered. 

The  Indian  of  Guiana  is  ungrateful ; he  accepts  a gift  Avithout  a thank,  and  in  a 
short  time  entirely  forgets  the  kindness,  Avhile  on  the  other  hand  he  never  makes  the 
slightest  2)i’esent  Avithout  demanding  an  equivalent.  Another  feature  is  his  mendacity, 
and  its  ally,  exaggeration.  Further,  he  neglects  or  deserts  the  sick  and  suffering,  but 
his  treatment  of  idiots  is  marked  with  a su2)crstitious  timidity,  since  he  believes  them 
in  communication  A\dth  the  good  S2jirit.  Besides,  he  is  25i"oud,  conceited,  and  ambi- 
tious, and  though  these  characteristics  are  limited  to  his  narrow  range  of  life,  Avhen 
given  a broader  field  of  action  they  show  a corres25onding  deA^elopment. 

Most  of  the  coast  tribes  have  become  civilized  and  have  ado23ted  Christianity,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  acquired  the  vices  existing  atnong  civilized  peo2)le.  In  the 
interior  it  is  different ; only  a feAV  have  become  ‘ civilized,’  and  it  is  the  rule  Avith  trav- 
elers never  to  trust  an  Indian  who  can  speak  English.  The  others  can  usually  be 
relied  upon  exce2)t  Avhen  drunk.  Among  themselves,  their  intei’course  is  marked  Avith 
2)oliteness,  and  great  respect  is  shoAvn  for  the  elders,  and  violent  quarrels  are  rare. 
Their  memory  is  Avonderful,  and  they  have  a marked  talent  for  mastering  a foreign 
tongue,  the  Indian  languages  being  acquired  more  easily  than  the  European.  Their 
2>OAver  of  understanding  is  good,  and  a Carib  Aisually  can  make  most  of  the  things  he 
sees.  Their  S2jiritual  side,  hoAvever,  never  develo2>s  beyond  the  outer  sensual  limit. 
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On  the  coast,  as  we  have  just  said,  they  have  been  christianized,  and  at  the  command 
of  tlie  missionaries  they  clothe  themselves  — the  men  in  shirts  and  short  pants,  the 
women  in  cotton  cloaks  fastened  around  the  shoulders.  When  by  themselves  this 
clothing  is  cast  aside,  and  a small  apron  answers  all  requirements.  These  aprons  are 
tastefully  made,  and  ornamented  with  beads  or  fringe.  Among  the  Maeushi  this  is 
the  only  article  of  clothing ; the  Carib  women,  however,  wear  a ‘ salempor,’  a gar- 
ment made  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  and  fitting  like  our  bathing-trunks.  A peculiar  shirt 
is  worn  by  some  tribes.  A certain  species  of  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  pieces  a few 
feet  long;  then  the  outer  bark  is  removed,  and  the  inner  2)ounded  until  it  readily 
comes  off.  Then  holes  are  cut  for  the  arms,  and  the  garment  is  complete.  This  shirt, 
hoAvever,  is  not  common.  With  these  exceptions  the  Indians  of  Guiana  go  entirely 
naked,  and  hence  they  devote  their  aesthetic  energies  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  per- 
son proper,  and  especially  to  the  hair.  This  is  worn  cut  short  or  coiled  in  a loose  coil, 
or  lastly,  in  loose  braids,  the  fashion  varying  with  the  sex  and  tribe.  Hair  oil  is  in 
frequent  use,  and  the  body  also  is  well  greased.  Among  the  Arauacas  there  is  a little 
tattooing  on  the  face.  Both  sexes  })ierce  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  the  lower  lip.  In  the 
former,  ordinary  ear-rings  are  worn,  while  in  the  latter  are  kept  the  j^ins  and  needles 
used  in  extricating  the  jigger  flea  from  the  feet.  The  men  jjierce  and  variously  orna- 
ment the  se2)tum  of  the  nose. 

As  a 23rotection  for  the  feet,  all  the  Indians  wear,  when  going  on  a journey,  no  mat- 
ter how  short,  sli2)2)ei's  cut  from  the  lower  broad  leaf  stems  of  the  2)alm,  Mauritia  Jiex- 
'uosa.  It  takes  about  ten  minutes  to  make  a 2?air;  they  are  easy  and  elastic,  but  last 
only  a short  time.  They  are  fastened  to  the  feet  by  cords  S2)un  from  the  tough  epider- 
mis of  the  leaves  of  the  same  tree.  Occasionally  sli232Jcrs  are  made  from  the  skin  of 
the  ta2)ir,  and  these,  of  course,  last  much  longer. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Garibs  and  Arauacas  are  mostly  square,  and  often  consist  of  a 
high  palm-leaf  roof  resting  on  2>osts  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground  ; some,  how- 
ever, are  enclosed  with  mats  or  earth,  and  even  have  a second  story,  reached  by  a 
ladder. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Acawai  are  similar,  though  the  hut  forms  are  sometimes 
found,  such  as  the  Maeushi  and  the  Wa2)ishiana  build.  Tlie  huts  of  the  Maeushi  are 
round,  and  consist  of  a mud  wall  about  seven  feet  high,  on  which  rests  a high,  round, 
and  generally  2ii'ojccting  roof,  which  imparts  to  the  building  the  a2i2>earance  of  a 
Chinese  house.  A small  entrance  is  the  only  02Jening,  so  that  on  the  inside  of  it  an 
Egyptian  darkness  2>revails,  which  only  in  a few  2daces  is  lightened  by  the  fire  within. 
Besides  this,  they  have  other  huts  of  a bell  sha2)e,  which  are  made  of  2)alm  fans  only, 
and  that  too  in  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  way.  In  their  settlements  are  found 
square  huts  with  clay  walls  and  2iahn  roofs,  and  others  which  consist  of  great  2ialm  roofs 
which  rest  on  posts  and  reach  almost  to  the  ground.  Every  Maeushi  settlement  has 
one  great  house  for  the  reception  of  visitors  and  travelers.  In  all  these  huts  great 
cleanliness  2)i‘cvails,  Avhich  is  also  characteristic  in  a great  measure  of  the  2)ersons  of 
the  inmates. 

Usually  sevei'al  families  live  in  one  house,  without  many  quarrels.  The  beams  to 
which  the  hammocks  are  fastened,  a few  stones  to  form  the  hearth,  the  household  utensils, 
which,  like  the  needs  of  the  family,  are  very  sim2)le  (only  in  a few,  earthen  vessels  of 
different  forms  and  sizes  are  found)  the  necessary  utensils  for  the  2^re2>ar.ation  of  cas- 
sava bread,  weapons  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  war,  form,  together  with  the  hammocks, 
the  entire  household  furniture,  to  which  is  added  sometimes  a mirror,  a comb,  a flint. 
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and  a hatchet  — the  highest  desire  of  the  Indian.  The  i^roperty  of  each  se2>arate 
family  is  held  sacred  by  the  other  occuj)ants  of  the  hut. 

Their  pottery  has  a classical  appearance,  and  a great  resemblance  to  the  old 
Etruscan  vases.  The  women  make  these  vessels  with  the  bare  hand,  using  the  clay 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  forest  brooks  ; they  dry  their  work  in  the  sun,  and  coat 
them  with  a varnish  made  from  soot  and  the  sticky  sap  of  a j)lant ; after  this,  they  put 
the  pots  and  covers  together, 
kindle  a fire  about  them,  and 
then  let  them  cool  gradually. 

The  vessels  made  by  the  Caribs 
are  easily  recognized  from  the 
fact  that  their  ornamentation 
consists  of  straight,  crooked,  and 
circular  lines,  while  that  of  all 
other  Indians  is  composed  of 
straight  lines  alone.  The  Caribs 
make  vessels  which  hold  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons,  and 
these,  on  account  of  their  fra- 
gility, are  firmly  bound  with 
bark. 

The  weapons  of  the  Indians 
consist  of  bows  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  arrows  of  different  sorts, 
together  with  war  clubs,  of  which 
each  tribe  has  its  peculiar  form, 
to  which  is  added,  among  those 
of  the  interior,  the  blow-gun, 
with  which  they  shoot  little 
poisoned  arrows.  The  last  is  a 
weapon  in  the  use  of  which  the 
skill  of  the  Indian  is  celebrated. 

He  carefully  selects  the  straight 
shaft  of  the  reed  palm  and 
hangs  it  uj)  to  dry  for  a year 
in  the  smoke  of  his  hut ; then  he 
splits  it  lengthwise  into  two  Fig.  120. — Pottei'y,  feather  crown,  club,  paddies,  etc.,  of  the  Caribs. 

jlieces,  burns  out  the  white  inner 

part,  polishes  it,  then  cements  the  two  parts  together  accurately,  binds  them  in  narrow 
spirals  with  bast,  and  covers  it  with  the  black  wax  of  the  wild  bees.  The  dart,  made  of 
light  wood,  scarcely  an  inch  long,  of  the  diameter  of  a knitting-needle,  is  jiointed,  and 
jioisoned  with  curare.  The  hinder  end  is  wound  with  cotton,  so  as  to  fill  the  tube,  and 
frequently  is  smeared  with  moist  clay  to  give  it  greater  weight.  To  aim  the  blow-gun, 
which  is  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long,  requires  a strong  arm,  and  to  drive  the  dart  (some- 
times to  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  needs  strong  lungs.  The  children 
begin  the  ]iractice  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  with  shorter  and  lighter  tubes.  The  boats 
of  the  Indians  of  C4uiana  vary  in  shape  and  construction.  Some  are  regular  ‘ dug-outs’ 
made,  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  the  a.xe,  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  while  others  are  of  bark. 
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The  few  wants,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  supjdied  by  tropical  nature, 
allows  the  Indians  to  remain  in  idleness  most  of  the  time.  On  the  woman  falls  most 
of  the  work,  and  in  the  morning,  while  her  lord  is  yet  asleep  in  the  hammock,  she  is 
up  preparing  the  food.  This  largely  consists  of  cassava  bread,  the  same  product  which 
we  met  on  the  Isthmus  and  in  Peru  under  the  name  yucca,  which  apjjears  in  Europe 
as  arrowroot,  and  which  we  shall  again  run  across  in  Brazil  with  the  name  mandioca. 
Besides  cassava,  meat  and  fish  are  important  articles  of  food.  After  breakfast  the 
Indian  retires  to  his  hammock  to  sleep  or  while  away  the  time  until  the  next  meal  in 
the  easiest  manner  possible.  The  hammock  is  all  important  to  the  Indian ; lying  in  it 
he  carries  on  his  intercourse  with  the  occupants  of  his  own  and  the  neighboring  huts, 
plays  with  his  dogs,  or,  if  he  has  a mirror,  admires  his  beauty.  The  Indian  eats  little, 
but  frequently,  and  always  alone ; the  Avomen  have  to  take  his  leavings.  When  the 
weather  permits,  the  meal  is  in  front  of  the  hut.  The  food  is  sj)read  on  the  ground, 
and  eaten  without  the  aid  of  forks.  Fishing  plays  a chief  role  in  the  life  of  the  coast 
Indians,  since  fish  is  their  chief  diet. 

The  root  of  the  cassava  is  for  the  Indians  what  corn  is  for  us ; it  gives  them  their 
daily  bread.  It  is  the  root  of  the  j^lant  alone  that  is  used,  though  this,  unprepared,  is 
deadly  poison.  It  is  ground  in  a rude  mill,  then  put  into  a sort  of  wicker  work,  and  the 
poisonous  juice  extracted  by  pressure,  the  juice  being  caught  in  a vessel.  The  contents 
of  the  ])ress  are  then  j)ut  on  an  earthen  jilate  and  roasted  in  the  oven.  The  better 
it  is  dried  the  better  is  the  meal,  since,  if  sap  or  juice  be  left,  it  produces  fermentar 
tion.  In  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  “ war-meal  ” the  roots,  before  being  ground, 
are  soaked  in  water  till  a weak  fermentation  takes  place.  This  meal  is  kept  for  months, 
but  protected  from  the  dampness  to  prevent  fermentation.  The  poisonous  sap  is  not 
thrown  away ; after  a while  a precipitate  is  formed,  and  from  this  comes  our  tapioca. 

From  cassava  root  also  the  Indians  make  their  drinks  ; they  have  many  kinds,  but 
‘paiwari’  is  their  favorite.  To  prejiare  it,  bread  is  baked  till  the  crust  is  almost  all 
charcoal;  it  is  then  broken  into  pieces,  put  into  a large  vessel  and  softened  with  hot 
Avater.  After  having  cooled,  the  Avomen  Avork  it  Avith  their  hands  in  a long  trough,  and 
bring  it  to  a sort  of  pulj) ; Avater  is  then  added,  and  the  Avhole  is  left  to  ferment,  Avhen 
the  drink  is  ready  for  use.  It  resembles  sour  beer  in  taste,  is  of  a dark  yelloAV  color, 
and  is  A^ery  cooling  and  nourishing.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  used  in  their  feasts, 
Avhich  usually  end  in  drunkenness.  Another  drink  resembling  this  is  ‘ paiAva ; ’ and  an- 
other ‘cassiri ; ’ this  is  made  from  maize,  AV'hich  is  ])ounded  in  a mortar  and  cooked  into 
a pulp.  It  is  of  a beautiful  red  color.  The  use  of  i)aiwari  produces  corpulency.  The 
Indian  Avill  rather  hunger  many  days  than  give  up  the  pleasure  of  pahvari  in  the  feasts 
even  if  it  have  to  be  taken  in  hoiiKEopathic  doses.  These  drinking  occasions  occur 
almost  CA'ery  Aveek ; a great  feast  also  takes  place  every  month  at  the  time  of  full  moon. 
These  celebrations  are  characterized  by  dancing,  noise,  and  excessive  drinking. 

The  Indians  have  a passionate  proclivity  for  dissipation  and  entertainment,  and 
amuse  themselves,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  reached  the  horizon  and  the  air  is  someAvdiat 
cooled,  often  by  A’arious  games.  Balls  of  india-rubber  or  corn-cobs  are  tossed  into  the 
air  in  a circle  composed  of  young  men  and  boys,  and  the  one  to  Avhom  it  falls  in  its 
descent  knocks  it  aloft  again  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  so  that  the  ball  keeps  in 
the  air  constantly  in  a dancing  motion.  If  the  ball  hap])ens  to  fall  to  the  ground,  the 
ridicule  of  the  Avhole  company  is  the  punishment  for  the  lack  of  skill.  When  the  sun 
has  sunk  below  the  horizon,  different  dances  begin.  In  the  ape  dance  they  copy  the 
capers  and  leaps  of  a herd  of  apes  so  skilfully  that  one  fancies  he  actually  sees  before 
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him  such  a herd.  The  introduction  and  finale  of  common  sports  and  dances  are 
formed  by  a deafening  universal  screaming,  like  the  baying  of  a dog,  by  which  the 
malicious  spirits  of  the  neighborhood  are  said  to  be  frightened  away. 

The  women  are  little  more  than  slaves ; u})on  them  devolve  not  only  the  entire 
care  of  the  household,  but  also  the  heavy  field  labor ; they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
industrious,  and  are  constantly  occupied  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night.  Indeed 
during  the  night  the  service  is  not  broken.  They  are  occupied  from  sundown  to  day- 
break in  keeping  up  little  fires  under  the  hammocks  to  drive  away  the  mosquitos  and 
preserve  warmth  within  the  hut.  All  the  field  work,  from  j)lanting  the  cassava,  ban- 
anas, yams,  and  other  fruit,  to  the  harvesting,  the  jireparation  of  bread  and  drinks, 
procuring  of  water  and  fuel  for  baking  and  cooking  and  for  the  fires  under  the  liam- 
mocks  at  night,  all  falls  upon  them  ; and,  besides,  they  must  busy  themselves  with  the 
care  of  their  children  aiid  the  spinning  of  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  hammocks. 

As  soon  as  a child  comes  into  the  world  it  is  breathed  upon  by  the  relatives,  and 
after  a few  days  the  grandmother  or  grandfather  give  it  a name  already  in  use  in  the 
family.  If  neither  of  these  are  alive,  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  father,  who  pierces 
the  lobes  of  the  ears,  the  lower  lip,  and  the  septum  of  the  nose.  So  long  as  the  Indian 
child  cannot  run,  it  likewise  is  an  inseparable  2)art  of  its  mother’s  body,  and  where- 

ever  the  mother  goes  there  is  the  child  taken 
too,  be  it  on  the  back  or  in  tlie  arms ; later  it 
is  sej^iarated  from  her,  goes  its  own  way,  and 
mingles  with  the  associates  of  its  own  age,  till 
it  longs  for  its  mother’s  breast ; even  when  it 
is  six  years  old  it  comes  back  in  a few  minutes 
to  its  mother.  Yet,  in  S}:)ite  of  the  tendcrest 
love,  the  mother  never  kisses  the  child,  and 
never  gives  it  such  loving  names  as  among  us 
are  always  bn  the  mother’s  lips.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  ai)parent  love  of  the  father  for 
his  children,  he  is  ready  to  sell  them,  in  s])ite 
of  the  tears  of  the  inother,  to  other  married 
couples  who  are  childless.  In  the  meantime 
the  boy  or  the  girl  stands  beside  him  with 
unaltered  mien,  hears  the  trade  quietly,  and 
follows  the  new  parents  without  opposition. 

Boys  and  girls  show  themselves  skilful  in 
all  things  from  earliest  youtli,  esj)ecially  in  climb- 
ing and  swimming,  etc.  Bows  and  arrows  are 
’ put  into  the  boys’  hands,  and  a certain  ])ride 
in  them  developed ; by  climbing  and  roaming 
about  they  acquire  strength  and  agility,  till  finally 
they  ean  acconqiany  their  fathers  to  the  chase. 
Little  girls  early  begin  to  assist  their  jjarents  about 
the  house. 

Fig.  121.  Maraka  implements  and  weapons.  The  entrance  of  boys  into  the  ranks  of 

the  men  is  difficult,  as  they  are  subjected  to 
tests,  which  usually  consist  of  wounds  inflicted  on  the  arms,  breast,  and  other  jiarts 
of  the  body  by  boars’  tusks  and  the  like.  However  terrible  the  jiain,  no  sign  must  be 
vor,.  G.— IG. 
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expressed;  the  slightest  change  of  countenance  sends  the  victim  back  into  the  old 
ranks,  and  his  will  power  has  to  be  tested  on  the  occasion  of  another  drinking  feast. 
Among  the  Macushi  and  Wapishiana  youths  have  to  go  through  a terrible  ordeal.  A 
net  of  fine  meshes  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  is  made,  and  into  the  meshes  a mass 
of  ants  are  forced,  so  that  their  heads  are  on  one  side  and  their  bodies  hang  down  on 
the  other.  This  instrument  the  magician  of  the  village  takes  in  his  hand ; he  sjjurts 
paiwari  from  his  mouth  on  the  ants  to  make  them  furious,  and  then  applies  it  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  youth’s  body.  A single  bite  by  one  of  these  produces  a swelling,  and 
is  very  painful.  The  torture,  therefore,  must  be  excruciating,  yet  the  victim  must  not 
change  countenance.  The  operation  for  girls  is  even  more  harsh  than  for  boys. 
A])pun  saw  the  instrument  applied  no  less  than  twenty-two  times  to  the  body  of  a 
girl ; yet  the  slightest  outward  sign  of  pain  would  have  necessitated,  at  a future  time,  a 
repetition  of  the  whole  process. 

Marriages  are  never  solemnized  by  ceremonies,  and  for  the  most  part  are  concluded 
by  the  parents  in  early  youth,  in  which  case  the  young  man  is  plighted  to  his  future 
parents-in-law  to  marry  on  the  maturity  of  his  bride.  Such  a betrothal,  however,  is 
in  no  wise  binding.  At  the  time  of  marriage  the  young  man  makes  his  bride  all  sorts 
of  jiresents  of  pearls,  game,  etc.,  but  when  she  becomes  his  wife  he  leads  her  to  his 
hut,  and  henceforth  she  is  subject  to  his  will.  The  couvade  is  in  vogue  among  all 
the  Indians  of  tropical  South  America ; that  is,  the  husband  is  not  permitted  for  a week 
to  leave  the  hut,  to  go  to  the  chase,  to  shoot  a flint,  to  fell  trees,  etc.  Usually  he 
spends  this  time  in  his  hammock,  in  which  he  enjoys  himself. 

Descent  among  these  Indians  follows  the  female  line.  The  uncle  on  the  father’s 
side  is  not  allowed  to  marry  his  niece,  since  he  is  the  nearest  relative  to  her ; and  he 
therefore  is  called,  like  the  father,  “ papa.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  permitted  to 
marry  his  sister’s  child,  the  wife  of  his  dead  brother,  or  his  step-mother,  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  According  to  this  right,  tribal  claims  govern  also  inheritance. 
The  sons  of  the  daughters  of  the  chief  have  the  right  of  succession  to  the  title  of  the 
grandfather,  not  the  sons  of  the  chief,  although  such  a succession  is  in  no  wise  strictly 
observed,  since,  on  the  death  of  a chief,  that  one  who  feels  in  himself  the  powers  and 
capabilities  for  this  dignity  can  step  up  as  president,  without  the  family  of  the  former 
chief  feeling  themselves  injured  in  their  rights  or  called  on  for  vengeance.  The  set- 
tlements of  the  members  of  a tribe  consist  for  the  most  part  of  from  six  to  ten  huts, 
over  which  a common  chief  presides.  Might  and  influence  is  here  not  merely  founded 
on  rank  and  position,  but  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  degree  of  physical  strength  and 
enterj)rise.  Tlie  second  person  in  the  village  is  the  ‘ Piai,’  who  is  at  the  same  time 
magician  and  jihysician.  The  Warrau  regard  their  Piai  with  great  reverence  and 
timidity.  Among  all  mortals,  to  the  Piai  alone  is  given  the  power,  by  his  mysterious 
art,  to  oppose  the  deadly  influences  of  the  evil  spirits  or  to  remove  them.  Every 
settlement  has  only  one  such  magician,  who  delves  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
demoniacal  world,  stands  at  the  same  time  in  constant  rapport  with  it,  and  makes 
them  dependent  uiron  him  and  slaves  to  his  formulas  of  conjuration.  The  Piai,  there- 
fore, is  2:>riest,  physician,  and  magician  at  the  same  time,  a powerful,  fearful  being. 
The  word  ‘ Piai  ’ is  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  Guiana,  being  jirobably  borrowed 
from  one  another.  These  magicians  have  no  high  degree  of  culture,  no  great  knowl- 
edge of  medicine ; they  deal  chiefly  in  exorcisms,  and  in  spitting,  stroking,  pressing, 
and  smoking  the  affected  part.  They  have  a little  knowledge  of  plants.  Their 
knowledge  and  methods  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  If  the  Piai 
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have  no  sons,  a boy  is  chosen  from  the  village,  taken  into  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
and  there  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art.  For  this  it  takes  a few  years. 
Nothing  indicates  the  Piai  except  his  sinister  look,  secluded  life,  and  ascetic  habits. 
In  all  meetings  he  has  precedence  ; the  whole  village  is  subject  to  his  will.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  female  sex  is  especially  great.  He  seeks  to  surround  himself  with  a cloud, 
and,  apparently  to  preserve  his  influence,  avoids  all  contact  with  Europeans. 

In  their  religious  convictions  almost  all  the  tribes  of  Guiana,  superstitious  in  the 
highest  degree,  agree  in  all  chief  matters.  The  Creator  of  the  earth  and  of  man  is  for 
them  an  eternal,  exalted  being,  who  is  occupied  by  the  government  and  preservation 
of  the  world,  so  that  he  cannot  take  esjjecial  care  for  individual  men.  Mildness,  good 
Avill,  and  kindness  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  highest  being.  Every  mortal 
influence  which  breaks  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  creatures — sickness,  death, 
hunger ; in  general,  any  misfortune  of  life,  cannot  be  traced  back  to  him,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  a different  source  in  the  coarse  division  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
beneficent  and  the  evil.  This  source  of  all  evil  and  all  sin  is  a trooj)  of  subordinate 
beings,  whose  only  joy  consists  in  loading  the  race  of  man  with  misfortune,  strife, 
hate,  and  sickness.  But,  since  all  goodness  is  the  same,  and,  though  it  manifests  itself 
in  different  forms,  it  is  still  united  in  a universal  benevolence,  oidy  one  good  being 
exists  as  the  source  of  ci’eation  and  all  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  different 
with  evil : different  in  its  manifestations,  and  always  separated  in  the  disturbance  of 
quiet,  and  apparently  isolated,  this  cannot  be  the  outcome  of  one  power-,  but  must  be 
the  effect  of  manifold  irowers  of  evil  sjririts.  These  hostile  beings  are  known  in 
different  tribes  by  different  names  ; the  good  spirit,  too,  bears  different  names. 

In  the  demonology  of  many  tribes,  ‘ canaima  ’ plays  a special  role.  This  is  a vague 
exjrression.  The  canaima  is  a sort  of  Proteus,  without  fixed  foi-m  and  definite  concep- 
tion. This  vague,  indefinable,  hostile  being  is  supposed  to  roam  about  at  night,  to  fall 
upon  and  murder  its  victims  in  the  most  cowardly  and  cruel  way.  The  name  is  given 
to  every  2roison  except  curare,  and  is  also  apjrlied  to  the  blood-revenger.  To  this  being 
is  attributed  every  case  of  death  and  every  misfortune  ; in  short,  it  ap2)ears  to  be  the 
vague  embodiment  of  evil. 

The  belief  in  a continued  life  of  the  soul  after  death,  in  a life  of  undisturbed  ha2> 
2uness  and  enduring  2>leasure  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  is  universal;  in  this, 
however,  they  grant  good  and  bad  one  and  the  same  residence.  The  dead  are  usually 
wrapped  up  in  hammocks  and  buried  in  a sitting  2^osture.  All  the  2iOssessions  and 
weapons,  as  well  as  bread,  fruit,  and  dried  fish,  are  laid  about  the  corpse.  Among  all 
tribes  certain  ceremonies  are  joined  with  burial,  and  even  a mourning  during  a certain 
time  is  commonly  in  2>ractice. 

Among  all  the  tribes  described  here,  an  exce25tional  2)osition  is  taken,  in  many 
respects,  by  the  Coajiro,  or  Guajira,  who  live  on  the  2^eninsula  of  the  same  name  on 
the  northwestern  boundary  of  Venezuela.  Bounded  on  all  sides  by  so-called  civilized 
peoples,  this  Indian  tribe  is  known  to  have  maintained  its  independence,  and  acquired 
the  well-deserved  re2)utation  of  cruelty,  a tribe  which,  in  many  i-es2)ects,  can  be  classed 
with  the  A2iaches  and  Comanches  of  New  Mexico,  the  Araucanians  of  Chili,  and  the 
Guaycara  and  Guarani  on  the  Parana.  The  Coajiro  are  mostly  large,  with  chestnut- 
brown  com2flexion  and  black,  sleek  hair.  While  all  the  other  coast  tribes  have 
ado2>ted  the  Spanish  language,  the  Coajiro  have  2'>reserved  their  own  speech.  They 
are  the  es])ecial  foes  of  the  other  2)eo2)les.  No  one  is  given  entrance  into  their  land, 
and  they  live  with  their  neighboi’s,  the  Venezuelians,  in  constant  hostilities.  They  have 
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fine  horses,  which  they  know  how  to  ride  excellently ; wdiile  the  other  Indian  tribes  of 
northern  South  America  do  not  know  the  least  about  riding,  and  to  most  of  them,  indeed, 
horses  are  wholly  unknown.  They  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  the  flesh  of  Avhich, 
together  with  the  fish  that  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  form  the 
chief  article  of  their  food.  They  follow  agriculture  a little  ; and  their  desert,  sandy 
coast  land  is  generally  little  suited  for  field  culture.  To  be  able  to  eat  bread  and 
drink  their  favorite  drink,  cafliri,  they  plant  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  some  corn,  as  well 
as  bananas ; however,  this  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  they  are  forced  to 
provide  for  themselves  by  bartering  with  the  Venezuelians. 


The  Beaziliax  Tribes. 


The  vast  territory  of  the  interior  of  Brazil  is  inhabited  by  a number  of  Indian 

tribes,  many  of  which,  even  now,  are 
but  imperfectly  known.  The  number 
of  individuals  is  roughly  estimated  at 
a million  and  a half,  divided  into  two 
categories,  the  settled  or  ‘ tame  ’ Indians, 
and  the  wild  or  savage  grouji.  The  for- 
mer, insignificant  in  number,  are  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  former  missions, 
where,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
country,  the  different  religious  orders 
began  the  task  of  converting  the  natives. 
They  are  much  mixed  with  other  races, 
and  have  lost  most  of  their  individu- 
ality. They  are  most  abundant  on  the 
lower  Amazon,  where,  half-civilized,  they 
form  the  bulk  of  the  i)opulation,  and 
are  occupied  as  fishers  and  hunters,  day- 
laborers,  servants,  soldiers,  and  the  like, 
but  chiefly  as  sailors  in  the  vessels  which 
are  employed  in  trade  with  the  interior. 
The  settled  Indians  on  the  coast  between 
Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro  rarely  have  pure 
blood.  Their  villages  are  overrun  Avith 
Portuguese ; Avhile  the  various  wars,  the 
abuse  of  the  Indians,  and,  after  the  c.x- 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  their  reduction 
to  slavery,  have  all  contributed  to  a 
decrease  in  numbers.  All  laws  were  ig- 
nored; and  the  Indians  were  hunted  like 
beasts,  and  openly  sold  in  the  markets. 
The  Catholic  clergy  first  protested 
against  this  inhumanity,  Avhich  now  has 
ceased.  Though  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, the  reports  concerning  these  Indi- 
ans are  not  over  encouraging.  They  have  made  but  little  progress,  and  seem  to  realize 
that  contact  Avith  the  Avhites  means  death  and  destruction  for  them.  The  slight  advance 


Fig.  122. — Tecuna  AA'oman. 


Coajiro  Indians. 
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they  have  made  does  not  seem  due  to  any  fault  of  the  missions.  We  must  not  deny 
the  jjossibility  of  civilizing  the  natives,  but  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
requires  a vast  amount  of  time.  Whether  there  will  be  any  of  tbe  natives  left  Avhen 
that  time  arrives  is  another  question.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  for  them  a bard 
matter.  Gradually  they  are  forced  to  give  up  their  forests,  their  home,  their  old 
methods  of  life,  their  moral  consciousness,  their  gods,  their  all.  They  are  not  specially 
adapted  for  our  civilization ; but  among  them  contagious  diseases  make  their  ravages, 
and  fire-water  does  its  work.  In  the  struggle  with  the  white  races,  the  native  races 
must  die  out. 

The  real  savages  and  the  still  wholly  indei^endent  Indians  of  Brazil  fall  into  an 
extraordinary  number  of  different  peoples,  tribes,  and  hordes,  of  which  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  are  said  to  exist.  Of  these,  of  course,  we  need  mention  only  the 
most  important.  Even  if  their  apjjearances  do  not  differ  veiy  much  from  one 
another,  they  show  greater  differences  in  languages,  as  in  manners  and  customs. 
A short,  comjiact  stature,  a broad  face,  with  Hat,  retreating  brow,  eyes  somewhat 
oblique,  jirominent  cheek-bones,  a sunken  nose,  and  strongly  developed  lower  jaw,  — 
these  characteristics  they  almost  all  bear  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  Their  language 
is  an  awkward  and  very  simple  one  ; at  least,  it  wants  all  grammatical  formation.  Xo 
investigator  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  connection  between  the  hundreds  of 
different  dialects,  although  the  effort  has  been  made  to  groiq)  the  Brazilian  Indians 
into  several  classes,  according  to  the  similarity  and  relationship  of  languages.  Keller- 
Leuzinger  divides  them  into  two  great  grovq^s,  for  which  we  may  take  as  the  prototype 
of  the  one  the  Tiq:)i-Guarini,  of  the  other  the  Coroado  of  the  southern  provinces. 
Karl  A'on  Martins,  the  first  authority  on  everything  jiertaiuing  to  the  Indians  of 
Brazil,  has  recognized  several  linguistic  groups,  the  members  of  each  being  able  to 
understand  each  other  with  little  difficulty.  These  are  the  Tupi,  the  Ges  or  Cran,  the 
Gaytaca,  the  Cren  or  Gueren,  the  Guck  or  Coco,  the  Parexi  or  Pared,  the  Guaycuru 
or  Lengoas,  and  the  Aruacas,  Avhora  we  have  already  met.  The  last  two  groujjs  are 
situated  mostly  without  the  empire. 

In  geographical  order  we  first  take  up  the  group  of  tribes  south,  on,  and  north 
of  the  Amazon,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Orinoco.  These  are  the  Guck  of  the  fore- 
going list.  There  is  no  common  name  for  the  group,  that  here  used  meaning  a father’s 
brother,  a very  important  personage  in  these  tribes.  The  Guck  group  embraces  a 
large  number  of  tribes,  some  of  Avhom  Ave  have  already  studied.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  tribal  elements  and  a A'eritable  confusion  of  tongues  in 
Brazil,  especially  on  and  north  of  the  Amazon,  and  hence  Ave  cannot  indicate  the 
various  degrees  of  relationship  existing  among  them. 

Among  the  many  tribes  of  the  Guck  family  Ave  need  enumerate  but  feAV.  The 
Cuyru’i  or  Kiriri  (also  known  as  Sabaja,  Pimenteiras,  etc.,)  number  about  three  thou- 
sand. Some  of  them  are  half-civilized,  some  are  Avild,  and,  Avithout  restraint,  Avander 
about,  especially  in  the  mountains  in  the  Province  of  Pernambuco.  The  Araicu  live 
on  the  loAver  Amazon  and  the  Tocantins.  Next  come  the  Manaos,  aa4io  haA'e  a pros- 
pect of  maintaining  themselves  longer  than  most  tribes.  With  them  is  connected  the 
legend  of  the  golden  lord  Avho  washed  the  gold  dust  from  his  limbs  in  a lake ; they 
also  have  a myth  of  a monster  with  his  feet  directed  backAvards,  and  of  the  destruction 
of  the  earth  by  a great  conflagration.  The  Uirina,  Bare,  and  Cariay  liA’e  on  the  Rio 
Negro,  the  Cunimare  on  the  Jurua,  the  Maranha  on  the  Jutay.  Whether  the  Cliara- 
icoco  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay  belong  to  the  Guck  is  uncertain. 
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Among  the  tribes  Avhich,  though  very  mucli  mixed,  are  still  to  be  enumerated  with 
the  Guck,  are  the  Tecuna  and  the  Passe.  In  language  the  Tecunas  show  many  similar- 
ities to  the  Ges;  they  live  on  the  western  borders  of  Brazil,  and  extend  in  Equador  to 
the  Pasta^a.  Among  them  occur  peculiar  masks  which  strongly  recall  those  found  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  North  America.  Two  of  these  are  shown  in  our  figures.  They 
are  woven  of  cane,  covered  with  bark,  and  then  painted.  The  Tecuna  are  regarded 

as  especially  experienced  in  making  arrows 
poisoned  with  urari  or  curare,  which  they 
trade  to  other  tribes.  By  the  settlers  they 
are  looked  upon  as  friendly,  and  sometimes 
are  taken  into  service.  The  Passe,  on  the 
Amazon,  likewise  prove  usefid  and  service- 
able ; they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
tribes  on  the  Amazon  by  their  beautiful 
bodily  structure ; and  they  stand  highest 
among  them  in  their  religious  and  cosmo- 
logical ideas.  But  on  account  of  this  siq> 
eriority  and  because  of  the  disposition, 
peaceable,  diligent,  and  inclined  civiliza- 
tion, this  Indian  tribe  is  disapjjearing  very 
quickly  in  the  common  po])ulation. 

In  the  same  district  belong  the  Uaupe, 
who  are  notice.able  from  the  fact  that  they 
live  in  barracks,  indeed  the  only  tribe  in 
South  America  in  which  this  custom  apjiears. 
The  communistic  houses  of  the  Uaujie  are 
called  ‘malloca’;  they  are  buildings  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  thirty  high,  in 
which  live  a band  of  about  one  hundred  persons  in  twelve  families,  each  of  the  latter 
however,  in  its  own  room.  Here,  too,  prevails  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  under 
the  floor  of  the  house,  a custom  which  we  shall  see  repeated  among  the  communistic 
peoples  of  Farther  India.  Finall}'',  complex  tribes  of  the  most  different  nationality  are 
comprehended  under  names  which  indicate  only  a common  w'ay  of  life,  but  are  also 
incorrectly  used  as  ethnographic  names.  These  are  Carij)una,  Mura,  and  Miranha,  all 
of  whom  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Maderia  River.  Of  the  Cari])una  or  Jailn- 
Av6  (both  terms  signify  ‘ watermen  ’)  who  are  mixed  with  Quichua  blood,  it  is 
related  that  they  not  only  .ate  human  flesh,  but  even  cured  it  for  jireservation.  They 
are  plundering,  cruel  savages,  with  almost  amphibious  methods  of  life,  the  terror  of 
sailors  and  travelers.  They  build  their  canoes  of  the  bark  of  trees;  they  follow  agri- 
culture a little ; and  use,  besides  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  blow-gun,  whose  darts  they 
poison  with  curare.  According  to  Keller-Leuzinger,  who  has  visited  the  Carij)una, 
they  are  at  times  quite  friendly.  The  men  seen  by  him  were  entirely  naked,  but  wore 
so  great  a mass  of  beads  about  their  necks  that  the  regularly  arranged  rows  on  the 
breast  formed  a sort  of  coat  of  mail.  The  head  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  a 
splendid  diadein  of  toucan  feathers.  The  women  clothe  themselves  with  small  aprons, 
beautifully  woven,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  toucan  feathers.  In  their  huts  he 
noticed  not  only  clean  hammocks,  but  also  delicate  baskets  of  palm  leaves,  as  well  as 
long  thin  drums  for  festive  days.  In  a small  hut  which  served  as  an  assembly  house 


Fig.  123.  — JIasks  of  the  Tecuna  Indians. 
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there  were  also  some  trough-like  excavations,  in  the  middle  of  which  lay  small  stone 
plates ; these  served  as  the  covers  of  a subterranean  hollow  ; it  was  the  grave  of  war- 
riors who  had  been  deposited  here  in  a great  urn. 

Formerly  the  Mura,  on  account  of  their  plundering  raids  on  the  Maderia,  were 
greatly  feared  ; this  once  powerful  and  poindous  tribe,  however,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  Mundruco ; the  remnant  is  scattered ; 
only  a few  families  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amazon,  others  went  over  to  the 
left  bank  and  built  huts  on  Lake  Cudajiz  and  Lake  Amana.  The  Mura  are  the  Gypsies 

among  the  Indians  on  the  Amazon,  and  by  all  other 
tribes  they  are  regarded  with  a certain  degree  of 
contempt  as  pariahs.  Far  and  near  they  have  a 
bad  reputation  ; they  are  also  held  by  the  half-civi- 
lized tribes  as  thievish,  dirty,  treacherous,  and 
cruel,  Avhile  their  o])position  to  a settled  life  and  to 
everything  which  even  borders  on  civilization  is 
absolutely  uncompierable.  James  Orton  calls  them 
dirty  and  coarse.  They  are  darker  than  their  neigh- 
bors, have  an  extraordinary  broad  chest,  muscular 
arms,  short  legs,  distended  abdomen,  sparse  beard, 
and  a bold  restless  ex])ression  ; they  j)ierce  the 
lips,  and  during  war  times  they  insert  peccary’s 
teeth  in  them.  Their  boats  are  of  bark ; but  they 
also  have  ‘ monterias,’  boats  which  they  have  stolen 
from  the  whites  or  half-breeds.  They  swim  excel- 
lently. Fish  are  shot  with  arrows  and  then  roasted. 
For  ‘ cau-im  ’ (rum)  the  Mura  are  very  greedy, 
and  they  are  likewise  passionate  snuff -takers. 
They  play  on  a flute  Avhich  has  five  holes.  The 
chords  are  always  minor,  and  all  the  music  has  a 
melancholy  sound.  Of  the  old  customs  of  this 
tribe  many  have  passed  away ; formerly  they  laid 
great  stress  on  the  military  training  of  young  war- 
riors, but  of  this  nothing  is  now  seen.  The  Mura 
fishing  nomads  and  know  nothing  about  agri- 
culture or  any  other  of  the  useful  occupa^ 
tions.  They  are  divided  into  small  hordes, 
live  in  families,  and  wander  about  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  catching  fish  and 
tortoises.  At  their  stopping  places  they 
build  wretched  huts  on  the  bank.  These 
savages  brood  in  sullen  apathy,  and  that 
which  really  characterizes  them  is  a fierce 
melancholy.  In  no  other  tribe  is  found  so 
deeply  rooted  repugnance  to  the  white  peo- 
|)le.  This  is  a mixture  of  h.ate,  courage,  and  fear.  They  are  on  the  decrease  and  are 
destined  in  no  very  long  time  to  be  extinct. 

Much  to  be  feared,  even  among  the  Indians,  are  also  the  Miranha  (f.  e.,  rovers, 
vagabonds),  a still  j^opulous  tribe  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Japura,  who  seem  to  know 


are 


Fig.  124.  — Mura  Indian  with  a bundle  of 
throwing-spears. 
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nothing  but  war,  robbery,  murder,  and  man-hunting.  To  agriculture  they  too  are  abso- 
lutely opposed.  They  hunt  birds,  snakes,  and  insects,  enclose  with  nets  the  outlet  of 
some  little  lake,  and  in  this  manner  2)rocure  fish  for  themselves.  It  is  said  that  the 
Miranha,  who  are  always  starving,  do  not  despise  even  the  bark  of  trees ; furthermore, 
they  are  commonly  hated  by  all  the  other  tribes,  and  are  regarded,  justly  or  unjustly, 
as  incorrigible  cannibals.  A Miranha  willingly  and  gladly  sells  his  own  child  if  two 
or  three  hatchets  are  given  for  it ; the  mother  gives  a daughter  for  a couple  of  yards 
of  cotton,  a necklace  of  glass  beads,  or  any  brass  toy.  The  Miranha  are  a powerful, 
well-built,  dark-colored  race  of  men  ; they  gird  themselves  about  the  loins  with  a band 
which  is  draw'll  betw'een  the  legs ; they  w'ear  pieces  of  w'ood  in  the  pierced  septum  of 
the  nose ; point  the  corners  of  their  teeth  ; and  are  2ilaced  by  Martins  on  the  lowest 
stage  among  the  hordes  of  the  Amazon.  Still,  in  many  respects  they  arc  not  inferior 
to  their  more  jieaceable  neighbors ; and  the  female  sex,  indeed,  is  characterized  by 
industry,  great  good-nature,  and  a loyal  fulfilment  of  their  despotically  imjiosed 
duties.  We  even  find  in  this  tribe  a handicraft,  the  results  of  which  find  sale  in  Bra- 
zil and  even  in  the  West  Indies,  namely,  hammocks.  The  men  take  part  in  their 
manufacture,  and  indeed  it  is  hard  work  to  fell  the  fan  palm  w’ith  a stone  axe  and 
loose  the  fans  from  the  inner  crown  with  a bamboo  knife.  The  other  work  the 
women  do.  Neighbors  of  Miranha  are  the  Mesayi,  between  the  Japura  and  the 
upper  Apopari,  cannibals  wdio  belong  to  a branch  of  the  Tujii,  the  Omagna. 

The  first  Indians  with  wdiom  the  Portuguese  came  in  contact,  on  the  discovery  of 
Brazil,  called  themselves  Tupinamba,  a term  derived  by  Barnhagen  from  Tupi  and 
Mba,  something  like  warrior  or  nobleman;  by  Martins  from  Tupi  and  Anamba  (rela- 
tive) w'ith  the  signification  belonging  to  the  Tupi  tribe.  These  Tujn  dw'ell  on  the 
east  coast  of  Brazil,  and  w'ith  their  language  the  Portuguese  were  soon  familiar.  It 
W'as  found  especially  serviceable  as  a means  of  communication  w’ith  other  tribes,  and 
this  led  the  Jesuits  later  to  develop  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  introduce  it  as  a uni- 
versal language  of  intercourse  with  the  savages.  Thus  the  lingua  geral  lirasilica 
arose,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a Tupi  with  a Portuguese  j)ronunciation.  The  result 
was  a surprising  one,  for  it  really  succeeded  in  forming  for  the  tribes  of  Bi’azil,  divided 
in  language,  a universal  means  of  communication.  Without  doubt  the  wide  e.xtent  of 
the  Tupi  was  very  favorable,  esj)ecially  since  on  this  side  of  the  Andes,  as  far  as  the 
Carribean  Sea,  the  continent  of  South  America  was  overrun  w'ith  Tupi  hordes,  who 
have  left  the  traces  of  their  presence  in  local  names,  even  in  those  places  w'here  they 
are  no  longer  settled.  At  the  same  time  the  Tupi  commended  itself  by  the  ease  and 
flexibility  of  its  j)ronunciation ; it  is  rich  in  vowels,  and  the  syllables  are  for  the  most 
j)art  of  only  tw'o  letters.  The  simplicity  is  still  increased  l>y  the  j^overty  in  sounds. 
Of  the  Tupi  an  old  Portuguese  j)roverb  says : It  is  a language  sem  fe,  sem  leg,  e sem 
rey,  w'hich  has  a double  meaning ; w'ithout  f,  1,  and  r,  and  W'ithout  religious  views, 
without  conceptions  of  right,  and  W'ithout  moral  rules.  Although  a common  language 
was  highly  desirable,  the  Jesuits  would  not  have  succeeded  in  so  develojiing  the  Tu])i, 
had  it  not  been  in  the  agglutinative  state,  so  that  different  tribes  could  easily  leave 
their  impress  on  it.  The  rapid  success  of  the  lingua  geral  conclusively  shows  an 
inner  unity  among  the  Brazilian  tribes  in  spite  of  dialectic  differences.  The  Jesuits 
also  used  the  Guarani  language  in  a similar  w'ay.  Thus  an  undoubted  relationship  is 
shown  to  e.xist  betw'een  Tupi  and  Guarani.  The  reason  for  such  a confusion  of 
tongues  as  exists  in  Brazil  is  in  a great  measure  their  great  journeys,  their  frequent 
change  of  abode,  and  their  intercourse  w'ith  other  tribes. 
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The  history  of  the  origin,  development,  and  wanderings  of  the  Tupi  possesses  no 
little  interest,  and  von  Martins  has  endeavored  to  trace  their  various  migrations  and 
abodes,  hy  which  they  have  acquired  a sort  of  ubiquity  in  troj)ical  South  America. 
As  a result  of  this  we  find  that  not  only  have  they  pressed  to  the  Atlantic,  but  that 
the  divisions  of  their  language  have  had  such  a wide  distribution  that  its  use  as  the 
basis  of  a lingua  geral  was  possible.  This  history  also  leads  to  the  supposition  that, 
had  the  discovery  been  delayed  a few  centuries,  the  Tupi  might  have  become  the  lords 
of  eastern  South  America,  and  have  spread  a higher  culture  over  that  region.  The 
Tupi  family  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  fi.xed  abodes,  into  the  southern,  north- 
ern, eastern,  western,  and  central  Tupi ; all  these  are  again  divided  into  a number  of 
smaller  tribes. 

The  southern  Tupi  are  usually  called  Guarani  (warriors),  a name  which  the  Jesuits 
first  introduced.  It  cannot  be  determined  from  which  direction  they  came.  Tlie 
greatest  number  are  in  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes.  The 
Jesuits  brought  them  to  a very  high  degree  of  civilization.  The  eastern  Tupi,  the  real 
Tupinamba,  are  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  St.  Catherina  Island  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  They  are  a very  weak  tribe.  They  say  they  came  from  the 
south  and  west.  The  northern  Tupi  are  a weak  and  widely  scattered  remnant  of  a 
large  tribe,  and  are  now  in  the  province  of  Para,  on  the  island  of  Marajo,  and  along 
both  banks  of  the  Amazon.  They  ai-e  good  sailors,  fishermen,  and  seafarers ; their 
language  is  the  lingua  geral.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  this  peaceable  tribe  are 
really  Tupi.  Some  of  the  hordes  bear  a bad  reputation ; the  naked  Parentin,  es2)eci- 
ally,  are  plundering,  thieving,  murdering  cannibals.  On  account  of  them  it  is  danger- 
ous to  venture  into  the  great  rubber  forests  that  abound  in  their  district.  Some  of 
them  artficially  sha2:>e  the  skulls  of  the  new-born  children  between  two  little  boards,  and 
give  it  a mitre-like  form.  Their  intellectual  powers  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  this 
]>rocess.  They  j^repare  rubber  and  make  from  it  sandals,  arm-rings,  etc.  They  know 
how  to  use  war- clubs,  which  consist  merely  of  a stick  split  at  one  end  and  loaded  with 
a stone. 

The  central  Tupi  live  in  several  free  hordes  between  the  Tocantins  and  Madeira. 
They  are  characterized  by  their  athletic  figures,  clear  comple.vion,  strong  tattooing, 
and  a mixture  of  coarse  barbarity  and  industry.  Cutting  off  the  heads  of  enemies  is 
in  vogue  among  them.  Their  villages  consist  of  well-built  clay  huts.  In  war  they 
strive  to  surprise  their  enemies,  the  attacks  being  made  in  a very  stealthy  manner. 
When  the  enemy  is  slain,  and  the  head  severed  from  the  body,  it  is  jjrepai-ed  as  fol- 
lows : First,  a hole  is  cut  in  the  back  of  the  head,  through  which  they  remove  the 
brain  and  eyes.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  clay,  and  hung  over  the  fire ; differ- 
ent plants  are  put  into  the  fire,  and  the  head  is  thoroughly  smoked.  When  ready,  it 
is  ornamented  with  bright  colors  ; the  eye-sockets  are  filled  with  resin.  These  heads 
the  men  wear  on  their  girdles,  by  means  of  a cord  which  passes  between  the  teeth. 
The  Mundrucu  are  especially  the  head-hunting  tribe.  The  western  Tupi  all  live  in 
Bolivia.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Inca  empire,  and  their 
character  and  manners  show  the  influence  of  this.  Some  are  a picture  of  idyllic 
gayety  and  patriarchal  mildness. 

In  spite  of  considerable  differences,  the  various  divisions  of  the  Tupi  family  have 
much  in  common  besides  language.  They  arc  not  ]Dure  hunting  and  fishing  nomads ; 
despite  their  predilection  for  wandering,  they  still  are  given  to  the  culture  of  various 
plants,  as  cotton,  maize,  beans,  bananas,  peanuts,  etc.  They  show  great  skill  in  what- 
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ever  pertains  to  sailing.  They  venture,  not  only  on  the  streams  of  the  interior,  but 
also  on  the  sea,  in  their  boats,  which  are  merely  logs  hollowed  out.  They  are  excellent 
fishers  and  swimmers.  They  appear  to  be  the  tribe  that  has  made -the  most  progress, 
and  seem  to  have  developed  furthest  socially.  Their  weapons  are  long,  flat,  shovel- 
like axes,  long,  curved  war-clubs  of  heavy  palm  wood,  and  mighty  bows,  the  arrows 
of  which,  however,  are  not  poisoned.  They  are  very  obedient  to  their  chiefs  and 


Fig.  125.  — Jluinmied  heads,  prepared  by  the  Mundrucu  Indians. 


superiors,  no  matter  what  the  commands  they  receive.  They  know  how  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  discipline.  They  make  no  prisoners,  but  kill  all,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  and  eat  them.  The  anthropophagy  of  the  Tupi  has  been  fi-equently,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, denied.  Cannibals  do  not  always  belong  to  the  lowest  and  wildest,  but  are 
often  superior  to  their  neighbors  who  are  not  given  to  cannibalism.  Because  the  old 
Romans  sank  to  unnatural  pleasures,  it  is  no  sign  that  such  customs  indicated  degi-a- 
dation ; and  so  with  these  peojile  of  Brazil.  The  Tupi  are  accustomed  to  bury  their 
dead  (in  a sitting  or  crouching  posture,  the  legs  being  pressed  against  the  lower  body, 
the  hands  under  their  cheeks  or  crossed  over  the  breast)  free,  or  in  an  earthen  vessel; 
but  they  raise  no  mounds,  and  have  no  common  burial-places. 

Apjiarently  closely  related  to  the  Tupi  are  certain  terrible  Indian  bands,  whose 
languages  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  grouped,  and  which  cannot  be  assigned  any 
definite  position  in  a systematic  arrangement.  They  bear  the  Portuguese  name 
Canoeiros  (river  pirates),  and  appear  accompanied  by  dogs  of  European  descent. 
These  boat  Indians  have  from  of  old  been  the  terror  of  merchants ; and  every  attemjit 
to  enter  into  friendly  intercourse  with  them  is  batfled  by  their  wildness  and  thieving. 
The  savages  are  by  nature  inclined  to  artifice  and  treachery.  Small  traveling  com- 
panies or  not  very  strong  villages  are  mostly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Canoeiros. 
Their  appetite  for  flesh  leads  them  to  plunder  all  herds  of  cattle,  while  robbery  and 
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murder  result  on  their  meeting  white  people.  With  regard  to  their  liome  and  liiding- 
])lace,  nothing  definite  is  known,  on  account  of  their  sudden  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance. From  their  nautical  ability,  their  piratical  expeditions,  and  their  bravery, 
von  Martins  looks  upon  them  as  a remnant  of  Tupi  tribes.  In  this  he  agrees  with 
Castelnau.  Others  recognize  in  the  Canoeiros  only  numbers  of  men,  gathered  from 
the  most  different  tribes,  and  associated  together  by  a common  metliod  of  life. 
According  to  Wappans,  a large  portion  of  them  belong  to  the  Ges,  and  of  those  in  the 
province  of  Goyaz,  to  the  Chavantes,  a tribe  which  is  frequently,  but  wrongly,  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  Canoeiros. 

Between  the  eastern  and  centi-al  Tupi  live  numerous  groups  of  peoples,  related  one 
to  another,  Avho  are  gathered  together  most  thickly  in  the  province  Goyaz.  The  Ges 
are  apparently  chiefly  those  Indians  who  are  called  by  the  eastern  Tu])!,  Tapuja;  i.  e., 
the  western  (in  a later  name,  the  enemies),  and  who  formerly  spread  to  the  east  coast, 
from  which  they  were  forced  by  the  Tupi,  and  later  by  the  Portuguese.  In  former 
times  the  Tapuja  of  Matura  were  much  talked  about ; for  here,  at  least,  had  been 
really  and  truly  found  the  “ men  with  tails.”  It  was  said  at  that  time,  about  a cen- 
tury ago,  that  they  were  a product  of  red  coaitis  {Aides  ruber)  and  Tapuja  women, 
and  formed  a separate  tribe,  who  called  themselves  Ugina.  Of  coiu’se,  naturalists 
long  since  gave  U2)  the  search  for  this  tailed  tribe.  Among  the  Ges  we  find  the  most 
beautiful,  the  strongest,  and  the  slimmest  Indians  of  Brazil,  who  show  much  talent 
and  artistic  ability  in  mechanical  work.  While  wars  i-arely  occur  between  most 
linguistically  related  tribes  of  South  America,  the  different  branches  of  the  Ges  are  in 
almost  constant  liostility.  They  have  not  attained  the  rank  of  village  Indians,  but 
prefer  a roaming  to  a sedentary  life.  They  are  not  skilful  hunters,  but  find  their  chief 
nourishment  in  fruit  of  the  assai  palm,  from  which  they  also  brew  an  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  bow  and  arrow  are  their  weajDons,  and  they  use  them  in  shooting  fish. 
Both  sexes  are  good  swimmers,  but  as  sailors  they  rank  below  the  Tu|)i.  They  have 
only  small  boats,  and  for  crossing  rivers  they  use  rafts  of  light  wood  or  of  the  leaf  stems 
of  some  of  the  jjalms.  They  differ  from  the  Tujji  in  never  eating  human  flesh;  and, 
while  the  Tupi  slee]?  in  hammocks,  they  prefer  to  stretch  themselves  on  the  gi’ound. 
In  the  line  of  material  civilization,  they  stand  very  low ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  social  and  family  customs.  Among  the  northern 
Ges,  the  suffix  ‘ Cran  ’ often  aj)pears  in  tribal  names.  This  word  means  son,  and  is 
paralleled  among  the  Arabs  by  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ Beni.’  The  inference  drawn  is 
that  the  northern  Ges  are  offshoots  from  the  southern  tribes. 

At  present,  almost  all  the  tribes  in  the  jn’ovince  of  Goyaz  are  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Ges,  although  they  may  have  distinct  tribal  names.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  Cay  upon  upper  Araguay,  and  extending  west  to  the  Piquiri.  Since 
the  time  of  their  discovery,  they  have  moved  more  into  the  interior,  and,  having 
obtained  horses,  have  become  a mounted  tribe.  They  are  well  jn-oportioned,  a little 
above  the  average  height,  clear  copjjer  colored,  with  soft  skin,  and  black,  bristly  hair, 
which  gi’ows  far  down  on  the  low  forehead.  Their  eyes  are  oblique,  cheek  bones 
prominent ; and  these  points,  together  with  thin,  sparse  beard,  give  them  a Mongolian 
apjiearance.  They  paint  the  body  and  face  with  red  and  black,  and  pierce  the  lower 
lip.  This  last  bit  of  ornamentation  has  a useful,  as  well  as  an  aesthetic,  purpose  ; for 
by  it  they  can  imitate  the  shaiqj  cry  of  the  tapir  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  The 
Brazilian  government  recognizes  a ‘ Capiao  ’ for  the  Cayapo  ; but  this  official  has  but 
limited  power  and  influence.  The  ca§iques  are  far  more  important.  The  houses  are 
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built  of  earth.  Pottery  and  domestic  utensils  are  lacking.  Their  weapons  are  clubs 
and  hows  made  of  firm  and  heavy  wood,  while  for  arrows  they  use  the  flinty  outside 
of  bamboos.  The  principal  ornaments  among  them  are  strings  of  teeth  or  seeds. 
They  raise  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  and  mandioca,  and  keep  hens  and  dogs. 
The  Cayapo  show  but  feeble  traces  of  religious  conceptions ; still,  they  have  names 
for  God,  for  heaven,  and  for  the  evil  spirits  of  the  wood.  They  have  little  or  no  wor- 
ship, and  offer  no  sacrifices. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  Xavantes  had  a reputation  for  cruelty  and  cannibalism. 
They  were  a large  ugly  tribe  in  the  centre  of  Goyaz.  Their  northern  members  have 
now  accepted  Christianity.  On  the  Araguay  are  two  small  tribes,  the  Caraja  or  Cara- 
jacti  and  the  Chambioa  or  Chimbioa,  which  are  aj^parently  related  to  neither  Ges  nor 
Tupi.  They  are  very  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  eai-thenware,  feather  work,  and 
hammocks. 

At,  a rather  low  stage  of  civilization  stand  the  Goyataca,  who  are  here  and  there 
called  Bugres,  commonly  a term  for  coarse  Indians.  They  live  mostly  in  the  southern 
provinces.  They  have  long  been  gathered  in  villages,  and,  having  mixed  with  the  Tupi, 
have  lost  their  own  language.  The  surviving  members  live  in  separate  tribes,  among 
which  the  Coropo,  in  the  forests  of  Kio  da  Pompa  are  the  best  known. 

Von  Martins  has  united  under  the  common  name  Cren,  or  Gueren,  a number  of 
tribes  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  and  the  Brazilian  Coast  Range.  The  term 


Fig.  126.  — Botociido  Indians. 


Cren  (with  its  various  jironunciations)  is  the  equivalent  of  the  word  Cran  used  by  the 
Ges  tribes,  and  is  employed  because  all  these  tribes  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Boto- 
cudos  as  the  chief.  The  Botocudos  or  Aimures  formerly  called  themselves  Engerac- 
mung,  which  signified  ‘ we  old  ones,  who  look  afar.’  The  name  Botocudo  is  derived 
from  the  Portuguese  botoque,  a plug,  and  is  apjilied  because  these  Indians  pierce  the 
lower  lip  and  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  insert  in  the  opening  a wooden  plug  Avhich  may 
reach  a diameter  of  three  inches.  They  have  the  rejnitation  of  being  the  lowest  of  the 
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Brazilian  tribes,  and  of  retaining  their  anthropophagous  tendencies  to  the  present  time. 
They  are  cruel  and  warlike,  and  jjoisons  are  much  in  use  among  them.  Their  abodes 
are  mere  hiding  places,  formerly  merely  huts  of  leaves,  but  lately  somewhat  better, 
since  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Brazilians  they  have  come  in  possession  of  a.ves. 
Palm  cabbage,  wild  honey,  and  roots,  are  their  chief  food,  though  to  these  are  some- 
times added  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins.  The  women  do  the  cooking  in  the  simplest 
way,  roasting  game  on  a sj)it,  roots  in  the  ashes,  and  j^umpkins  in  the  earth,  and  boiling 
other  vegetables  in  poorly  burnt  vessels  or  in  a length  of  the  giant  bamboo.  Clothing 
is  wholly  unknown  among  them.  As  weapons  they  use  cudgels,  as  well  as  bows  of 
enormous  length  and  weight,  and  unjioisoned  arrows.  The  left  hand  is  Avound  with  a 
cord  (this,  other  tribes  neglect)  in  order  to  protect  it  from  injury  by  the  recoiling 
string.  The  Botocudos  make  use  of  j)olished  but  unbored  stone  implements,  and  live 
in  polygamy,  or,  more  correctly,  concubinage.  It  is  noteworthy  that  their  language  has 
an  e.vpression  for  blushing.  The  separate  bands  consist  of  from  ten  to  sixty  weapon- 
bearing  men  with  their  families,  but  they  have  no  fixed  abode  ; only  the  hunting  district 
is  established  between  the  diiferent  bands  by  pronounced  or  tacit  agreement.  The  in- 
jured revenge  transgressions  in  this  by  skirmishes  in  the  coarsest  form  of  hostility.  In 
their  own  territory  they  look  out  for  means  of  intercourse,  for  they  build  swinging  rope 
bridges  of  climbing  plants.  The  leader  of  the  band  exerts  only  a little  power ; his  rank  is 
not  hereditary,  and  his  attention  is  not  once  directed  to  settling  the  hostilities  in  the 
community,  to  Avhich,  for  the  most  part,  the  women  give  rise.  The  appearance  of  the 
Botocudos  is  disfigured  by  the  above  mentioned  lip-plugs,  which  occasion  a constant 
hideous  slobbering  of  the  mouth,  by  the  peculiar  cut  of  hair,  and  by  the  hideous  paint- 
ing of  the  face.  The  younger  generations  have  abandoned  the  lip  and  ear  plugs.  The 
Indians  can  take  these  wooden  discs  from  their  lijis  or  insert  them  at  pleasure.  In 
eating  they  usually  take  them  out ; they  can,  however,  perform  mastication  excellently 
without  doing  so.  The  lip-plugs  as  well  as  the  ear-plugs  are,  as  a rule,  not  Avorn  at  home 
and  in  the  usual  occupations.  Among  Avomen  the  lip-blocks,  among  men  the  ear-plugs, 
are  the  more  common.  The  comjfiexion  is  a dirty  broAvn,  sometimes  clearer,  sometimes 
darker.  The  bodily  form  of  the  Botocudos  has  a better  and  more  beautiful  build  than 
the  other  east  Brazilians.  The  Botocudos,  taken  on  tlie  Avhole,  are  poAverful  23ersons, 
of  middle  size ; some  individuals,  indeed,  must  be  called  lai-ge.  The  upper  body  is 
strongly  develoi)ed  and  muscular.  In  both  sexes  the  exti’emities  are  lank  and  almost 
out  of  ju'oportion,  the  hands  and  feet  delicate.  The  hair  is  raven  black,  smooth,  and 
coarse.  Often  it  is  shaved  aAvay  quite  smooth  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  diagonally 
above  the  ears  to  a height  of  three  fingers,  and  that,  too,  Avith  the  knife-like  edge  of  a 
s])lit  bamboo  cane.  The  forehead  is  usually  Ioav;  the  cheek-bones  are  strongly  devel- 
oped and  lu’ominent ; the  active  eye  rather  small  than  largo,  and  ahvays  sorneAvhat 
oblique.  The  nose  is  sometimes  straight,  and  sometimes  slightly  arched,  the  sejitum 
.always  projecting  a little.  Tlie  mouth  is  Avide;  the  lips  are  sometimes  strongly  pro- 
jecting, sometimes  a little  less  full.  To  this  are  added  a great  height  of  face,  Avith  Ioav 
eye  sockets,  conq)ar.atively  small  nose,  a strongly  prominent  three-cornered  chin,  and 
highly  dcA'cloped  facial  muscles.  According  to  the  iiiA'cstigations  of  Dr.  Lacerda  and 
Bodreguez  Piexota,  the  Botocudos  ajAiAroach  more  nearly  to  Avhat  the  graves  tell  us  the 
l)rimitive  irojAul.ation  must  h.ave  been.  According  to  the  reports  of  travelers  they  are  of 
l>leasing  character,  being  br.ave,  unselfish,  moder.ate,  and  thankful.  They  are  friendly 
to  de.al  Avith,  and  many  have  begun  to  adopt  jAcrmanent  dAvelling-places  and  to  folloAV 
•ngriculture.  Tschudi  calls  them  poor  lazy  savages.  The  Botocudos  all  speak  the 
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same  language,  which  abounds  in  nasal  tones,  but  with  no  throat  sounds  ; but  there 
are  considerable  dialectical  differences  between  the  sejjarate  tribes.  They  are  said  to 
worship  the  moon  as  the  creator  of  all. 

According  to  von  Martins,  the  Coroado,  without  doubt,  also  belong  to  the  Cren. 
Among  these,  some  on  the  lower  Parahiba  have  been  brought  to  a half-civilized  condi- 
tion. The  Puri  are  closely  related  to  them.  Once  they  formed  a single  tribe,  but 
after  division  they  adopted  different  customs  and  languages,  and  now  they  live  in 
constant  hostilities.  Oscar  Canstatt  describes  the  Coroado  whom  he  met  in  the  follow- 
ing style  • The  earth-colored,  dirty  yellow  gray  hue,  the  low  forehead,  the  coarse  black 
hair,  the  prominent  cheek-bones,  the  want  of  lashes  on  the  lower  eyelid,  and  the  sly, 
malicious  glance  of  the  slightly  oblique  eyes,  give  to  each  individual  a rejiulsive  aiDpear- 
ance.  The  Coroado  were  numbered  with  the  cannibals  until,  in  the  year  1800,  the 
jnissionaries  successfully  approached  them ; since  then  a part  of  them  have  become 
settled  on  the  lower  Parahiba,  and  north  of  this  river.  Their  houses  are  A-ery  good 
and  spacious,  built  of  Avood  and  clay,  and  covered  Avith  roofs  of  palm  leaves  and  cane, 
like  those  of  the  Portuguese.  In  them  are  seen  the  suspended  hammocks,  and,  in  a 
corner,  bows  and  arroAvs.  Their  generally  very  simple  household  iitensils  consist  of 
home-made  vessels,  dishes,  or  shells  of  gourds  and  the  calabash  tree,  baskets  woA'en  of 
])alm  leaves,  and  a few  other  things.  Their  clothing  consists  of  Avhite  shirt  and 
breeches  of  cotton  cloth ; on  Sundays,  hoAVCA^er,  they  are  better  clad.  They  are  then 
not  different  from  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Portuguese ; still,  even  then,  the  men  often 
go  Avith  bare  head  and  feet.  The  Avomen,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  elegant ; some- 
times they  Avear  a veil,  and  love  to  adorn  themselves.  All  speak  Portuguese,  though 
among  themselves  usually  their  OAvn  language  is  used.  The  languages  of  Coroado 
and  Coropo  are  veiy  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  usually  the  Puri  understand 
both.  Only  one  family  dwells  in  a house.  Formerly  the  Coroado  buried  their  dead 
in  a sitting  posture,  in  long  earthen  vessels,  Avhich  they  called  ‘ camucis.’  Early  at 
daybreak  they  used  to  bathe  themselves,  but  this  usage  they  have  already  abandoned. 
Of  the  Puri,  the  smallest  of  all  the  tribes  on  the  east  coast.  Prince  Neuwied  draws 
a not  A'ery  flattering  picture. 

The  most  beautiful  Indian  tribe  in  Brazil  is  that  of  Guato,  or  Buato,  Avho  can  be 
brought  under  none  of  the  other  tribal  and  linguistic  groups  of  South  America.  They 
are  still  tolerably  numerous  in  many  districts  of  the  Province  Matto  Grosso,  as  on  the 
Paraguay,  and  on  the  great  lakes  connected  Avith  this  riA'cr.  In  their  appearance  they 
are  not  greatly  different  from  the  Caucasian  race,  and  the  men  have  a tolerable  strong 
groAvth  of  beard.  The  Avomen  Avear  their  long  uncut  hair  hanging  doAvn  loose  over 
their  shoulders,  but  the  men  bind  it  togethei'  in  a tuft.  Sometimes  the  head  is  coA'ered 
Avith  a straAV  hat.  They  are  unclad,  Avith  the  exception  of  an  apron  about  the  loins; 
they  love  to  adorn  themselves,  hoAveA^er,  Avith  a little  disk  in  the  loAver  lip,  Avith  little 
bunches  of  feathers  in  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  Avith  necklaces  of  crocodiles’  teeth,  and 
other  things.  The  greatest  ])art  of  their  life  is  sj)cnt  in  their  boats,  or  pirogues,  Avhich 
they  enter  Avith  Avife  and  child  at  the  advent  of  high  Avater,  and  do  not  quit  for  Aveeks. 
They  dwell  together  only  as  families,  and  feel  themselves  so  draAvn  to  the  water  that 
even  for  the  building  of  their  huts  they  usually  select  sjAOts  in  the  loAAdands  or  swamjis. 
Their  household  equipment,  too,  is  very  simple,  and  consists  only  of  a few  skins  of 
animals,  Avhich  they  have  obtained  by  their  favorite  occuj)ation  of  hunting.  Their 
hunting  apparatus  consists  of  bow  and  arrow  of  extraordinary  size,  the  easy  handling 
of  Avhich  dejAends  u2)on  their  bodily  strength  and  agility ; they  also  knoAV  how  to  use 
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lances,  which  are  about  twelve  feet  long.  Rarely  does  more  than  one  family  live 
together,  and  in  this  there  is  never  more  than  one  man ; the  number  of  women,  on  the 
contrary,  varies  from  three  to  twelve,  and  as  soon  as  a boy  is  grown  up,  he  separates 
himself  to  found  a household  of  his  own.  At  definite  times,  and  only  twice  a year, 
the  men  usually  assemble  for  a couple  of  days  to  confer  on  the  possible  circumstances  of 
the  tribe.  Their  pro2iortionally  very  high  intellectual  development  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  their  manner  of  life ; their  language,  too,  sounds  smooth  and  musical. 
The  Guato  have  a more  highly  develojied  system  of  counting  than  the  other  Brazilian 
Indians.  They  believe  also  in  a divine  being,  and  that,  after  death,  tlie  souls  of  those 
who  have  lived  a good  life  on  earth  live  on,  and  that  those  of  the  evil  are  destroyed. 
On  the  Paraguay,  these  interesting  Indians,  with  their  mild  habits  and  childlike 
curiosity,  often  approach  the  ships  in  their  swift  boats,  in  order  to  offer  their  services 
as  pilots  or  steersmen,  to  ask  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  to  beg,  in  which  they  often 
know  how  to  express  themselves  very  readily,  and  sometimes  strikingly. 

Farther  north  on  the  watershed,  between  the  Amazon  and  the  La  Plata  rivers, 
more  accurately  between  the  Maderia  and  Tapajos  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Paraguay 
on  the  other,  are  settled  the  Parexi,  or  Parecis,  more  properly  written  Poragi  («.  e. 
people  of  the  upland).  They  occupy  a rich  district  on  inland  lakes  and  overflowing 
rivers,  with  swamps,  thick  growths  of  rushes,  and  impassable  forests ; they  are  given 
to  fishing  and  agriculture,  and  are  generally  peaceable  in  their  disposition.  Not  only 
those  settled  on  the  Avaters,  but  also  those  of  their  companions  who  lived  farther 
toward  the  interior  were  peaceable  and  teachable,  and  fell,  therefore,  very  soon  into 
the  serviee  of  the  whites,  by  which  they  have  been  so  reduced  that  most  of  the  for- 
mer tribes  exist  at  present  only  in  fragments,  and  others  are  entirely  extinct. 

If  we  now  cast  a glance  at  the  material  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Indians, 
Ave  can  assert  that  the  hordes  in  eastern  South  America  have  lived  by  hunting,  fishing, 
and  agricAilture ; that  eA’en  the  breeding  of  domestic  anim<als  Avas  not  A\diolly  foreign 
to  them,  but  that  dairying,  on  the  contrary,  Avas  Avholly  unknown.  The  culture  of 
field  and  tree  fruits  is  indigenous  in  America,  and,  on  botanical  grounds,  Ave  know  it 
must  have  extended  back  in  a long  series  of  ages.  Among  the  articles  of  cultivation 
of  the  so-called  saA'ages  Avas  found,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  the  lAalm ; they  also 
kncAV  of  the  maize  and  grew  it,  but  it  Avas  not  the  chief  article  of  their  food ; this  Avas 
furnished  rather  by  the  mandioca  })lant  (cassava),  or  Manihot  utilissima.,  of  Avhich 
the  Manaos  tribes  distinguish  not  less  than  thirty-fiA'e  A’arieties.  Of  animal  food  in 
South  America  there  is  never  a Avant,  and  the  natiA^es  are  skilful  hunters.  The  catch 
of  fish  and  tortoises  alone  is  amifie  to  supifiy  food  for  a long  time.  The  Indian 
catches  the  fish  in  every  imaginable  Avay,  Avith  hook  and  line,  Avith  nets,  Avith  weir- 
baskets,  by  damming  the  Avater,  Avith  arroAV  and  spear,  by  torch  light,  by  allurement 
Avith  strongly  smelling  jilants,  and  finally  by  stupefaction,  by  jAoisoning  the  water. 
The  South  American  Indians,  especially  those  of  the  Amazonas,  are  generally  great 
mixers  of  poison,  and  they  knoAV  hoAV  to  inq^art  to  their  decoctions  a deadly  effect. 

ArroAV  jAoison  is  and  always  has  been  an  olqect  of  zealous  investigation.  It  is 
prepared  in  many  Avays.  It  Avas  knoAvn  in  EurojAe  as  early  as  1595  (Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  brought  it  from  Guiana  to  England),  but  for  a long  time  its  true  nature  Avas 
unknoAvn.  It  Avas  i-egarded  as  snake  poison.  Curare,  the  deadliest  of  all  poisons,  is 
not  always  jirepared  in  the  same  Avay,  but  the  iieA'er-failing  constituent  is  the 
])oisonous  sap  of  jfiants  of  the  strychnine  family.  It  is  of  little  interest  to  give  a 
descrijAtion  of  the  preparation  of  the  jAoisons,  as  each  kind  is  differently  j^repared,  and 
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no  process  is  clearly  known.  The  Indians  ai-e  very  jealous  of  their  art,  and  seek  to 
surround  it  with  as  much  mystification  as  possible,  using  for  this  purpose  various  sorts 
of  mummery  and  enchantment.  Tlie  poison  itself  is  some  form  of  strychnine,  and 
operates  only  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  blood.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
jioison  becomes  inert  and  no  longer  useful.  Death  by  these  poisons  is  said  to  be  very 
painful.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  with  the  exceiition  of  the  Tupi  tribes, 
have  not  only  used  poison  against  their  enemies,  but  have  made  a practical  application 
of  it  to  hunting.  Poisoned  arrows  are  to  the  Indians  what  gunpowder  is  to  civilized 
nations.  They  are  therefore  an  active  article  of  trade  among  them.  The  Indians  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  Orinoco,  and  even  the  Amazon,  frequently  come  in  whole  caravans 
to  barter  curare  for  the  articles  they  need. 

As  a hunter  the  Indian  stands  very  high,  partly  because  his  senses  have  been 
quickened  by  constant  use,  partly  because  he  knows  accurately  the  places  and  w.ays  of 
the  game  which  he  seeks.  lie  shows  at  the  same  time  that,  among  all  flesh-eating 
animals,  man  is  the  most  dangerous  brute,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  ingenious 
weapons,  but  also  on  account  of  his  cunning  and  maliciousness.  While  the  Indian  is 
indifferent  to  his  own  .sj^eecb,  he  uses  with  the  greatest  care  the  imitation  of  animal 
voices.  He  accurately  reckons  the  distance  and  the  kind  of  game,  he  faintly  raises 
the  decoying  voice,  and  by  force  of  this  evil  art  he  draws  the  animal  within  his  deadly 
reach.  Most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  relations  between  liim  and  the  animals  which 
he  tames.  The  interior  of  his  hut  is  often  like  a menagerie.  There  are  found  par- 
rots, to  whose  feathers  he  knows  how  to  give  artificial  colors,  and  which  he  teaches  to 
speak;  monkeys  of  all  sorts,  which  amuse  him  with  their  unstudied  comedies;  dogs  of 
tlie  old  world,  with  which  he  has  quickly  accustomed  himself ; then,  too,  domestic 
hens  with  which  he  knows  how  to  associate  the  j^retty  hocco ; and,  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  the  trumpet-birds  {Psophia). 

The  development  of  intellectual  capabilities  is  very  slight;  still,  all  the  rudiments 
are  at  hand,  which  need  only  to  be  led  to  a higher  development.  In  no  tribe  is  a body 
of  priests  wanting.  The  Paye,  like  the  so-called  medicine  men  of  North  America, 
according  to  their  intellectual  handiwork,  are  shamans  who  rely  chiefly  on  the  view 
that  they  can  cure  diseases  by  drawing  out  evil  spirits.  The  Paye,  like  the  Ihai,  is 
also  the  supporter  of  the  historical  recollections  and  myths.  He  relates  them,  of 
course,  to  the  young  people  of  the  village.  Clearly,  here  is  seen  the  germ  of  a higher 
intellectual  condition,  to  which,  very  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely,  the  Indians  were 
lifting  themselves.  They  were,  however,  only  germs,  for  in  all  South  America  this 
side  of  the  Andes  is  found  not  one  memorial  of  an  important  past,  cxcejh  the  rude 
pictures  scratched  on  the  rocks  which  are  seen  on  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
1‘ivers  of  the  three  Guianas.  But  these,  apparently,  are  nothing  more  than  the  neces- 
sary and  coarse  beginnings  of  primitive  art. 

The  Tribes  of  the  Pampas. 

When  we  turn  toward  the  south  we  approach  tribes  who,  like  the  nature  of  the 
land  they  inhabit,  in  their  manner  of  life  form  the  most  conqdete  contrast  to  the 
Indians  of  Brazil  and  the  civilized  Guarani  of  Paraguay.  While  the  Tupi  are  only 
found  in  forest  lands,  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  or,  since  we  meet  them  in 
South  America,  the  pampas,  over  which  they  roam  as  nomadic  horsemen,  living  iqion 
the  results  of  hunting  and  fishing  and  the  fruits  of  a few  woods.  All  genuine  Pampas 
Indians  were  originally  hunting  tribes.  In  their  manner  of  life  much  has  been 
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changed,  liowever,  since  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Europeans,  They  have  sup- 
ported themselves  by  the  same  domestic  animals  and  have  since  also  become  shepherds. 
They  adopted  the  horse  and  became  a nation  of  riders.  Now  they  are  much  more 
than  formerly  vagabonds,  if  the  exi)ression  be  allowed ; they  are  obliged  with  the  sea- 
sons to  seek  different  pastures  for  their  cattle.  They  move  quickly  from  place  to 
place  by  means  of  their  horses,  but  rarely  tarry  long  in  the  same  district.  The  land 
over  which  they  roam  is  generally  level.  Their  territory  stretches  from  the  little- 
known  desert  of  Gran  Chaco  to  the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  Pampas 
Indian  cares  nothing  for  agriculture,  nor  is  he  a sailor,  for  his  country  does  not  afford 
material  for  boats.  In  the  south  it  is  dry  and  arid,  but,  along  the  streams,  game  is 
abundant.  In  the  north  the  Gran  Chaco  district  is  submerged  for  a good  portion  of 
the  year. 

The  Pam2)as  Indians  are  j:)roud  and  warlike  and  have  never  been  subdued,  but  are 
to-day  as  free  and  independent  as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago.  Among  them 
seAmral  groups  may  be  distinguished.  First  of  these  are  the  Guayacura,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned  among  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  but  whom  in  habits  and  customs 
belong  to  the  Pampas  tribes.  Some  of  these  Guayacura  Avere  called  Linguas  by  the 
Spaniards,  on  account  of  their  inserting  a tongue-shaped  bit  of  wood  in  the  lower  lip. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans  the  Guayacura  were  the  most  turbu- 
lent tribe  in  the  region,  and  extraordinarily  Avarlike.  They  dAvelt  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Paraguay  River  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  and  there  they  sought  a retreat  from  the 
conquerors,  and  have  remained  independent  to  the  jAresent  day.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  they  lived  principally  by  the  chase,  and  undertook  plundering  expe- 
ditions into  the  land  of  the  Guarani,  Avhom  they  robbed  of  maize  and  other  jAroducts 
of  the  soil.  They  themselves  despised  agriculture.  In  so  far  as  hereditary  chiefs 
exist  among  them,  they  stand  higher  socially  than  other  tribes.  Among  them  sepa- 
rate languages  for  the  Avomen  pre\'ails ; at  least  for  different  objects  and  concejAtions 
the  Avomen  make  use  of  exiAressions  different  from  those  of  the  men.  The  Guayacura 
call  themselves  in  their  oAvn  language  Oaecacalot,  for  Guayacura  is  derived  from  TujAi, 
and  is  said  to  signify  quick  runners.  The  Guayacura  in  Paraguay  are  still  on  friendly 
terms  Avith  the  related  tribes  Avho  haAm  remained  behind  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  and  gladly 
Amite  Avith  them  in  jAlundering  expeditions.  A jAart  of  them  ha\-e  exchanged  boAvs  and 
arroAVS  for  fii’eanns,  Avhich,  Avith  the  necessary  ammunition,  they  procure  from  the  Brazil- 
ians in  Matto  Grosso,  In  Brazil  several  tribes  belonging  to  the  Guayacura  exist  under 
different  names,  Avhich  it  is  useless  to  repeat.  The  body,  as  among  several  Chaco  tribes 
is,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  head,  so  regularly  and  poAA'ei'fully  built  that  it  might 
seiwe  as  a lAiodel  for  a Hercules.  The  head,  on  the  contrary,  is  somewhat  too  small  in 
proportion,  and  the  features  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Guarani,  except  that  the  face 
apjAears  less  flat  and  has  a more  oA'al  outline.  All  these  Indians  haA’e  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hoi’ses,  but  they  give  their  attention  only  to  the  latter.  They  roam  about  the  whole  tei'- 
ritory  of  the  Gi’an  Chaco,  andgaiAi  their  uncertain  sustenance  by  hunting  and  plundering. 

In  the  south,  betAveen  the  Pai’ana  and  the  Salvador,  and  beyond  these  as  far  as  the 
Rio  Dolce,  ai’e  settled  the  Abipones,  Avho  formerly  inhabited  the  ProA’ince  of  Chaco, 
but  are  noAV  also  settled  in  Paraguay  east  of  the  Parana ; they  ai’e,  however,  near  ex- 
tinction. They  are  a I’ace  of  strong  men,  of  tolerably  clear  complexion  and  regular 
features.  They  are  brave  Avarriors,  skilful  riders,  but  are  still  Iiardened  heathens, 
among  whom  all  missions  haA'e  no  effect ; they  practise  polygamy,  but  are  othenvise 
strictly  moi'al.  They  are  divided  into  three  tribes. 
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The  real  Pamjias,  the  land  between  the  Rio  Colorado  and  the  Rio  Negro,  is  inhab- 
ited by  the  tribe  of  the  Puelts,  that  is  the  ‘ eastern.’  They  are  neighbors  of  the 
Arancanians,  but  are  more  peaceable.  At  the  time  of  their  discovery  they  dwelt  at 

Salinas  and  in  the  mountains  towards  the  coast, 
and  were  in  2'ossession  of  herds  of  cattle  and 
shoe])  which  they  themselves  had  raised;  they 
also  made  ponchos,  robes  of  skins,  brushes  of 
feathers,  and  other  trifles  Avhich  they  traded  or 
sold  in  Buenos  Ayres,  or  on  the  borders.  Some- 
thing more  than  a hundred  years  ago  they  jws- 
sessed  the  jflains  between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
Colorado,  and  maintained  an  active  trade  }iot 
only  with  the  Spanish  Americans,  but  also  Avith 
the  Patagonian  Indians,  by  AA’hom  they  Avere 
called  Yonac.  At  ])resent  they  occuj^y  a district 
far  from  the  sea  and  reaching  north  to  the  Sierra 
Bentana  ; they  INe  in  small  bands,  some  hostile, 
some  friendly,  but  all  restless.  In  their  character 
and  manner  of  life  they  agree  Avell  Avith  their 
neighbors,  the  Patagonians.  They  are  not  sail- 
ors, and  know  nothing  of  boats.  Their  chiefs 
haA'e  but  little  authority.  They  believe  in  an 
evil  sj^irit  ‘ Gualichu  ’ or  ‘ Arracken,’  Avho  occa- 
sionally becomes  a good  sjiirit ; they  also  belieA-e 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

The  Puelts  are  considerably  stronger  than  the 
Euroi^eans.  They  Avill  lasso  a Avild  horse  and 
bring  him  to  a standstill  Avithout  stirring  in  their 
saddles ; they  endure  every  sort  of  hardshi2>  and 
privation,  and  xAiidertake  long  journej's,  taking 
Avith  them  only  the  lance,  the  lasso,  and  the  ‘ bolea- 
dora,’  a Aveapon  used  in  the  chase  and  in  Avar.  The 
northern  Pamperos  (as  the  Pamjxas  Indians  are 
called)  are  not  so  tall  as  the  southern  tribes. 
Their  oliAm-broAvn  skin  is  the  darkest  of  all  the 
Indians  of  the  region;  many  are  almost  black, 
and  their  constant  exjmsure  to  the  sun  increases 
the  color.  They  bind  the  hair  into  a coil  Avith  a 
leather  string,  or,  in  Avar,  let  it  fall  doAvn  loosely 
OA'cr  the  face  and  shoulders.  The  Avomen  are 
Avell  formed,  but  their  gait  is  very  ungraceful. 
Their  hands  and  feet  are  small,  though  the  latter 
are  broad.  Around  the  neck  they  Avear  a band, 
about  tAvo  inches  wide,  coA'cred  Avith  metal  discs 
of  native  manufacture.  The  size  and  stiffness  of 
this  ornament  gives  its  Avearer  a comically  stately  apjjearance.  The  AVomen  are 
A'erv  industrious  and  A’cry  submissiA'e  to  their  lords;  the  husbands,  when  not 
hunting  or  training  horses,  liA'e  a life  of  ]>erfect  indolence.  When  they  change 
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their  residence,  all  the  work  falls  on  the  women  ; they  pack  and  saddle  the  horses, 
carry  or  care  for  the  children,  and  drive  the  herds;  while  the  men,  mounted  on 
their  fast  coursers,  trouble  themselves  with  nothing  more  than  their  lassos  and 
boleadoras,  and  amuse  themselves  on  the  way  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  without 
in  the  least  concerning  themselves  about  their  families,  however  much  they  may  be  at- 
tached to  their  children.  iHaving  arrived  at  the  chosen  spot,  it  is  the  women  who 
unpack  the  horses  and  pitch  the  tents  in  which  their  husbands  stretch  themselves  out 
at  rest,  while  they  perform  the  work.  Usually  the  Pampas  Indian,  who  could  not 
exist  without  riding,  uses  a wooden  saddle.  Only  the  richest  and  those  who  have  had 
especial  luck  in  robbery,  saddle  their  horses  in  the  Gaucho  manner.  The  Avomen  ride 
in  the  same  Avay  as  the  men,  only  they  make  use  of  an  entirely  different  saddle,  which 
is  made  of  seven  or  eight  sheejjskins,  upon  Avhich  they  lay  a couple  of  cushions.  In 
order  to  climb  on  this,  they  use  a stirrup,  Avhich  is  hung  about  the  horse’s  neck. 

By  all  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Pampas,  as  by  civilized  tribes,  marriage  is  regarded  as 
a Aveighty  act  and  as  the  source  of  an  honorable  and  hapj^y  life.  The  bond  is  con- 
tracted by  a business  transaction,  inasmuch  as  the  Avomen  are  bought  Avith  all  sorts  of 
objects  and  animals.  If  an  Indian  Avishes  to  marry  and  has  selected  the  Avoman,  he 
visits  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  imparts  to  them  his  intentions,  and  asks  for  their 
assistance.  Each  one  gives  his  counsel  in  a long  speech  to  those  interested,  and  lends 
emphasis  to  his  Avords  by  some  acceptable  gift,  — oxen,  horses,  silver  stirrujAS,  or  spurs, 
or  other  things  Avhich  he  has  acquired  in  his  robbing  expeditions.  Father  and  mother 
decide  Avhether  a new-born  child  is  to  live  or  not,  hence  the  number  of  children 
among  the  South  American  Indians  is  proportionally  very  small.  If  the  decision  is  favor- 
able, immediately  the  little  one  becomes  the  object  of  the  most  extraordinary  parental 
tenderness.  Father  and  mother  in  times  of  need  Avill  suffer  the  greatest  privations  in 
order  to  gratify  the  every  Avish  of  their  offspring.  At  night  the  children  are  put  in  a 
sort  of  cradle,  Avhich  is  hung  over  the  bed  of  the  parents ; in  the  morning,  when  the  sun 
apjAears,  the  mother  lays  them  on  a sheep-skin,  on  which  they  can  tumble  to  their 
hearts’  content.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  can  craAvl  on  their  hands  and  knees,  knives 
and  sharp  AveajAons  are  placed  in  their  hands,  and  the  parents  indulge  in  fond  hopes 
that  they  may  become  distinguished  enemies  of  the  Christians. 

The  land  south  of  the  Pampas,  reaching  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  occupied  by  the 
Tehuelts,  or  Tsonecas,  or,  as  they  are  more  familiarly  knoAvn,  the  Patagonians.  This 
latter  name  was  given  on  account  of  the  large  footjArints  found  by  the  Spanish  dis- 
coA'erers.  On  the  map,  and  in  the  accounts  of  Patagonia,  many  different  tribes  are 
mentioned,  but  Avith  these  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  The  real  Patagonians  may 
be  divided  into  tAvo  great  groups,  the  northern  and  the  southern.  They  both  speak 
the  same  language,  Avith  slightly  different  accent;  and  the  sonthern  seem,  on  the 
a\’erage,  to  be  larger  and  better  formed.  Both  tribes  frequently  intermarry,  and  thus 
become  mixed.  Musters  thinks  the  word  ‘Tehuelt’  a corruption  of  ‘Penek,’  the 
Indian  name  for  pampas.  A couple  of  subordinate  tribes  are  pointed  out.  One, 
called  Chenna,  from  their  speech  and  personal  apjAearance,  seems  to  be  a branch  of  the 
Chilian  Araucanians.  They  are  less  nomadic  and  more  intellectual  than  the  other 
Patagonians.  Their  number  is  diminishing  at  a rapid  rate. 

Of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  Patagonians,  their  stature  is  most  freqiAently 
discussed,  and  sometimes  exaggerated.  According  to  Musters’  measureiAients,  the 
average  height  is  five  feet  ten  inches;  Avhile  Moreno,  a later  traveler,  places  the  aver- 
age at  six  feet  and  a quarter  of  an  inch.  The  arms  and  chest  are  remarkably 
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(.levelopod,  and  the  whole  body  is,  according  to  Musters,  well  proportioned.  Others 
say  that  the  legs  are  small  in  coin}3arison  with  the  rest  of  the  body ; and  all  agree  on 
the  fact  that  the  feet  are  small,  and  that  the  name  Patagonian  is  a misnomer.  The 
Tehuelts  are  very  strong,  and  capable  of  great  endurance.  Their  expression,  of 
course,  varies  greatly,  but  for  the  most  part  is  friendly  and  cheerful,  but  sometimes  it 
can  be  very  sinister.  In  their  broad  laughs  they  show  a rqw  of  beautiful  teeth,  which 
they  keep  clean  and  white  by  chewing  ‘maki,’  a sort  of  gum.  Their  eyes  are  brilliant 
and  intelligent,  the  nose  usually  aquiline  and  without  that  ugly  broadening  of  the 

nostrils  which  is  elsewhere  generally  observed  ^ 
in  savage  tribes.  The  hair  is  thick,  and  the] 
brow  retreating  strongly.  Among  the  old  Pata-' 
gonians,  who  were  found  by  the  earliest  dis- 
coverers in  possession  of  stone  weapons  similar 
to  those  represented  in  the  illustration,  the 
custom  jH’evailed  of  artificially  compressing  the 
skull.  According  to  Moreno,  this  is  still  in 
vogue ; the  head  is  tightly  bound  with  a band, 
in  order  to  hold  back  the  hair.  A different 
Avay  is  to  bind  the  child,  after  it  is  born,  to  a 
board,  with  second  pieces  on  either  side  of  the 
head,  so  that  in  riding  or  being  carried  it  cannot 
sway  from  side  to  side ; then  a wide  band  is  tied 
around  all.  From  this  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  flattening  is  not  intentional,  but  arises 
as  a secondary  result.  Children  bound  in  this 
way  are  carried  on  horseback  on  the  longest 
journeys. 

The  skin  is  very  dark,  inclining  less  to  red 
than  to  yellow ; the  brilliant  eyes  are  dark  brown  ; 
the  hair  is  coarse,  straight,  and  shiny  black ; it 
falls  down  in  thick  locks,  and  feels  very  harsh. 
Adults  wear  it  about  half  a yard  long,  keeping 
it  from  the  face  by  a headband  like  that  shown 
in  the  cut.  The  sparse  beard  and  the  eyebrows 
are  carefully  pulled  out.  Orkeke,  the  cajique  of 
the  Tehuelt  tribe  situated  on  the  Rio  Chico, 
made  a very  strong  impression  on  Mr.  Musters. 
Fully  six  feet  tall  and  well  proportioned,  no  one 
would  have  taken  the  old  chief  for  a sexagen- 
arian, so  strong  and  active  did  he  a])pear,  so 
His  thick  hair  had  begun  to  turn  gray  here  and 
there ; and  the  large,  intelligent  eyes,  the  Roman  nose,  the  thin,  firm  lij)S,  little  agreed 
Avith  the  conventional  idea  of  the  Patagonian  physiognomy.  A retreating  forehead 
cdmjileted  the  face,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  earnest  and  meditative,  and  hence  very 
intelligent. 

The  Avomen  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  men,  and  their  hair  is  rarely  so  long 
or  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  other  sex.  They  Avear  it  in  two  braids,  and  on  gala  days 
the  maidens  increase  its  length  by  Aveaving  in  horsehair.  The  young  Patagonian 


Fig.  128.  — Old  Patjigonian  -weapons. 
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women  look  very  well,  with  their  healthily  colored  cheeks  (when  they  are  not  discol- 
ored with  paint).  Their  conduct  is  described,  however,  as  very  coquettish;  and  they 
love  gallantry  scarcely  less  than  the  ladies  of  civilization.  Hardship  and  work  do  not 
produce  so  evil  an  effect  on  them 
as  one  might  exjject.  When 
once  they  have  become  old,  how- 
ever, they  .are  ugly. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Patago- 
nians is  the  ‘ toldo  ’ ; this  is  the 
Spanish  name  for  the  Indian 
tent,  Avhich  is  made  of  guanaco 
skins  smeared  with  a mixture 
of  fat  and  red  ochre.  The  tents 
are  usu.ally  pitched  in  sheltered 
places,  with  the  entrance  toward 
the  east,  since  the  winds  which 
blow  with  foi’ce  come  mostly 
from  the  west.  The  furniture 
is  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
cushions  of  old  ponchos  or 
‘mandil,’  which  have  to  serve 
as  seats,  couches,  and,  for  the 
women,  also  as  saddles.  The 
Patagonians  observe  great  clean- 
liness  in  the  toldo,  and  every 
particle  of  filth  is  carefully  re- 
moved by  the  observant  women.  The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  a ‘ chiripa,’  a cov- 
ering for  the  lower  limbs,  made  fast  about  the  loins ; this  is  worn  on  all  occasions,  for 
the  Patagonian  has  much  regard  for  decorum.  In  place  of  other  robes  is  seen  a mantle 
of  gu.anaco  skin,  warm  and  wide,  worn  with  the  hairy  side  in,  and  painted  on  the  outside 
in  different  colors,  especially  in  red,  yellow,  blue,  black,  or  white.  For  shoes,  they 
m.ake  use  of  to2)  boots  of  horsehide,  which  reach  above  the  knees.  The  head  cov- 
ering is  limited  usually  to  a colored  thread  net,  to  fasten  together  the  abundance  of 
hair ; but,  when  attainable,  a hat  is  gladly  worn. 

The  clothing  of  the  women  is  not  very  different  from  th.at  of  the  men,  only  that 
the  mantle  is  fastened  about  the  neck  by  a large  silver  brooch  or  pin,  and  under  the 
mantle  is  worn  an  article  of  clothing  of  c.alico,  or  some  similar  material,  cut  like  a sack, 
and  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips.  The  children  have  likewise  little  man- 
tles, but  they  usually  run  around  entirely  naked.  Articles  of  ornament,  especially 
large  square  ear-rings  and  silver  brooches,  are  worn  by  the  women,  and  the  men  even  do 
not  disdain  them.  In  gener.al  they  prefer  silver  ornaments.  These  they  make  them- 
selves from  the  silver  dollars  they  receive  in  trade,  using  only  stone  implements  for 
the  purpose.  Flint  is  only  used  by  the  men  for  striking  fire.  Both  sexes  paint  their 
faces,  and  occasionally  the  rest  of  their  body,  with  a mixture  of  red  ochre  or  black 
earth  and  f.at.  Their  morning  toilet  is  very  simple : a bath  in  the  ne.arest  brook,  which 
both  sexes  take  usually  before  daybreak.  Then  comes  the  hair-dressing,  in  which  the 
wives,  daughters,  or  f.avorites  perform  the  tonsori.al  operations  for  the  men.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  women  to  jiaint  the  faces  of  their  lords;  in  case  of  mourning,  a few 
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black  spots  are  applied ; in  case  of  war,  these  spots  are  white.  Both  sexes  tattoo  them- 
selves ii])on  the  arms,  rubbing  blue  earth  into  the  punctured  skin  by  the  aid  of  heated 
glass.  Some  authors  have  described  the  Tehuelts  as  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
but  Musters  asserts  that  these  weapons  are  never  found  south  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  women  is  the  making  of  mantles  from  the  skins  ofl 
guanacos,  wild-cats,  pumas,  and  the  like.  . They  have  also  to  pitch  the  tents,  care  for 
the  equipments  of  the  horses,  and  prepare  the  victuals.  The  cooking  utensils  are  very 
simjile ; they  embrace  sj^its  for  roasting  meat,  a vessel  to  catch  the  fat  as  it  drq^s,  and 
occasionally  to  these  are  added  wooden  plates  and  the  shells  of  armadillos. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  men  is  hunting.  This  is  not  an  amusement,  but  a mat- 
ter of  business,  for  on  it  depends  their  prosperity.  Occasionally  they  come  to  the 
settlements  and  barter  their  furs  for  tobacco,  sugar,  ammunition,  and  rum  — rum  j)re- 
dominating.  If  their  wives  accompany  them,  they  act  as  guardian  angels,  and  jjart  of 
the  proceeds  of  their  sales  is  saved. 

The  Patagonians  are  moderate  eaters,  but  do  not  eat  at  regular  times.  They  are 
great  smokers.  In  the  absence  of  tobacco  they  use  herbs  mixed  with  Paraguay  tea. 
Women  sometimes  smoke,  but  only  when  old.  Their  amusements  are  horse-racing, 
gaming  with  cards  and  dice,  and  ball-jdaying.  They  have  a good  musical  ear,  but 
their  songs  are  a mere  rej)etition  of  senseless  words.  Formerly  the  tribal  traditions 
were  sung,  but  not  now.  Boys  play  with  little  bolas  and  catch  their  dogs  with  little 
lassos.  Girls  pitch  little  tents  and  play  house.  In  short,  children  sinq)ly  imitate  their 
jiarents.  A horse  with  its  equipments  is  given  to  each  child  at  an  early  age  for  its 
personal  property.  They  have  a festive  occasion  on  the  christening  of  a child,  and  on 
the  coming  to  maturity  of  a daughter.  They  have  no  hereditary  family  names ; all 
names  are  arbitrarily  chosen.  The  whole  village  is  informed  when  a girl  comes  to  the 
age  of  maturity;  preparations  are  made;  the  girl  is  bronght  to  a tent, or  toldo,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  no  one  else  can  enter  ; and  the  whole  ends  in  a ball,  in 
which  the  men  alone  are  dancers,  the  women  being  spectators. 

IMarriage  is  always  contracted  on  the  affections  of  the  persons  concerned.  A 
daughter  is  never  forcibly  affianced  by  her  parents.  When  the  girl’s  consent  is 
obtained,  the  bridegroom  sends  his  brother  or  a friend  with  gifts  of  horses  and  silver 
ornaments.  If  satisfactory,  the  })arents  make  in  turn  gifts  of  like  value,  which,  how- 
ever, usually  are  the  projierty  of  the  bride.  The  bridegroom  presents  himself  in  his 
best  attire,  leads  home  his  bride  to  a new  toldo  amid  the  congratulations  and  songs  of 
his  friends,  and  a feast  of  mare’s  flesh  is  served.  Childless  married  peojAe  adojit,  in 
place  of  a child,  a dog,  make  it  presents  of  horses  and  other  animals ; and  all  these,  on 
the  death  of  their  owner,  — that  is,  the  dog,  — are  destroyed.  In  the  case  of  death,  the 
corpse  is  rolled  up  in  a mantle,  jmt  in  a sitting  posture  in  a heap  of  stones,  with  its 
face  to  the  east,  and  left.  All  his  effects  are  brought  together  and  burned,  and  his 
name  is  never  after  mentioned. 

The  religion  of  the  Patagonians  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Araucanians  by  an 
entire  absence  of  sun-worshii) ; on  the  other  hand,  worship  and  ])raycr  are  offered 
to  the  moon.  They  believe  in  a good  spirit,  but  maintain  that  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  .about  mankind.  But  they  believe  in  numerous  evil  sj)irits  that  work 
men  ill.  The  greatest  of  these,  Gu-alichu,  is  often  jiropitiated  by  sacrifices  of  horses. 
This  matter  is  not  entirely  entrusted  to  the  medicine  men,  whose  rank  is  not  heredi- 
tary. The  medicine  men  are  also  the  medic.al  practitioners  of  their  tribe.  Divination 
and  prophecy  is  for  them  a dangerous  business,  because  not  unfrequently  they  are  pun- 
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ished  with  death  if  their  prediction  be  not  fulfilled.  Occasionally  the  death  of  a Pata- 
gonian is  attributed  by  his  relatives  to  the  magic  of  a third  party,  an  assertion  Avhich 
is  usually  attended  by  unjAleasant  results  to  the  magician  concerned. 

The  character  of  the  Tehuelts  can  be  described,  upon  the  Avhole,  as  a good-natured 
one.  Among  themselves  they  are  ui)right;  but  they  will  jil under  a stranger  without 
remorse.  Of  foreigners  the  Patagonians  are  thoroughly  mistrustful,  and  especially  of 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  call  “Christians;”  still, Musters  had  a very  interesting  con- 
versation with  a chief  about  the  Indians  themkdves  and  their  relations  with  the  white 
men.  The  Patagonian  explained  that  he  Avas  ahvays  for  a friendly  intercourse  Avith 
the  i)eo2de  of  Bolivia  in  the  Avest,  as  Avell  as  Avith  the  Argentines  in  the  east.  “ God,” 
said  he,  “ has  given  us  plains  and  hills  to  dwell  in ; he  has  j)rovided  us  Avith  guanacos, 
from  AA’hose  skins  Ave  build  our  houses  and  make  mantles  to  clothe  ourselves ; in  the 
same  AA'ay  he  has  furnished  us  Avith  ostriches  for  nourishment.  Our  contact  Avith  the 
Christians  during  the  last  feAV  years  has  accustomed  us  to  sugar,  biscuit,  meal,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  Avhich  Avere  formerly  unknoAvn  to  us,  but  have  noAv  become 
almost  a necessity.  If  Ave  Avage  Avar  Avith  the  Spaniards,  Ave  have  no  longer  a market 
for  our  pelts,  ponchos,  feathers,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  our  interest  to  live  on  good  terms 
Avith  them ; besides  this,  there  is  a i^lace  here  for  all.” 

The  Tehuelts  are  aAV'fully  mendacious ; only  Avhen  it  pays  do  they  tell  the  truth. 
Generally  they  govern  themselves  in  this  according  to  the  peojjle  Avith  Avhoni  they 
associate ; if  one  does  not  deceive  them,  they  do  not  do  so.  They  have  been  terribly 
reduced  by  cholera,  so  that  their  entire  number  now  scarcely  exceeds  fourteen  hundred 
souls. 


The  Fuegiaxs. 

South  of  the  Araucanians  and  the  Tehuelts,  at  the  extremity  of  the  New  World, 
on  the  land  of  fire  and  the  surrounding  islands,  dAvell  the  Fuegians.  On  the  eastern 
part  of  the  archipelago  some  Tehuelts  ha\"e  settled,  but  these  differ  not  only  from  the 
F uegians,  but  from  their  relatives  on  the  main  land,  in  several  respects.  This  exis- 
tence of  two  distinct  tribes,  or  even  races,  on  these  islands  exidains  the  great  discreji- 
ancies-  in  the  accounts  of  travelers,  one  visiting  one,  and  another  seeing  another.  In 
the  Avest  and  south  are  the  true  F uegians,  Avidely  distinct  fi-om  their  eastern  neighbors. 
They  are  divided  into  a number  of  tribes,  for  one  of  Avhich  the  name  Peslieriih,  or 
Pechere,  has  been  used. 

The  Pechere,  aa'Iio  at  the  most  number  about  four  thousand,  are  not  very  favorably 
described.  They  are  usually  jAictured  as  disgusting  creatures,  standing  at  the  A'ery 
bottom  of  the  human  scale.  In  stature  these  Eskimo  of  the  south  are  small,  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  gigantic  Patagonians,  the  aA’-erage  height  being  five  foot  three 
inches.  The  trunk  is  better  deA'eloped  than  the  legs,  Avhich  are  jiroportionally  rather 
short,  giving  the  Avhole  an  ungainly  appearance.  The  feet  are  large,  and  in  fact  these 
people  deserve  the  name  ‘ Patagonians,’  rather  than  those  to  Avhom  it  is  usually  applied. 
A pedal  characteristic  is  the  fact  that  the  big  toe  is  sejAarated  from  its  felloAvs  by  a 
considerable  interval. 

The  face  is  flat ; indeed  it  almost  ajApears  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  between 
boards.  The  nose  is  sunken,  the  cheek-bones  protuberant,  the  broAv  arched  and  rather 
loAV ; the  brilliant  eye  is  generally  dark  broAvn,  the  expression  usually  earnest,  shy, 
melancholy,  or  sad.  Very  characteristic  is  the  shortness  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  the 
so-called  length  of  the  nose ; the  nostills  are  usually  A^ery  broadly  distended,  the  base 
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is  broad,  flat,  the  bridge  a little  protruding,  and  slightly  rounded.  Generally  the  form 
ap])roaches  very  considerably  toward  the  Mongolian  type.  The  ear  is  rather  small  and 
delicate,  the  lobes  being  either  wholly  wanting,  or  only  slightly  developed  as  in  the 
Eskimo.  The  mouth  is  in  itself  large,  and  aj>]iears  much  larger  on  account  of  its  full 
thick  lips.  The  chin  is  somewhat  round,  indeed  sometimes  an  almost  spherical 
protuberance. 

The  comj)lexion  is  dark,  often  very  dark,  being  essentially  brown,  sometimes  with 
a yellow  tone,  chiefly  in  the  face.  As  in  the  Papuan  and  Eskimo,  the  covered  por- 
tions of  the  body,  as  the  breast,  are  darker  than  the  face,  which  is  Jiever  covered, 
and  always  appears  relatively  bright.  The  hands  and  arms,  feet  and  legs,  are  very 
dark.  Only  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are,  as  among  the 

negroes,  of  a lighter  color. 
Tattooing  and  2^ainting  of 
the  skin  is  not  practised. 
The  hair  is  as  black  as 
possible ; that  of  the  head 
is  moderately  long,  rich, 
smooth,  coarse,  slightly 
wavy,  very  thick,  and 
stands  out  like  the  mane 
of  a horse.  Both  sexes 
wear  it  alike,  cutting  it 
short  at  the  hollow  of 
the  neck  and  just  above 
the  eyes.  Even  among  the 
men  the  face  has  very 
little  hair ; the  older  jier- 
sons  have  sparse  mustaches 
and  chill  whiskers,  but 
scarcely  a trace  of  hair 
the  cheeks.  The  eyebrows 
anting,  since  they  are  jmlled 
■ shaved  off. 

Of  the  social  relations  of  the 
Pechere  not  much  is  known,  and 
only  a little  can  be  said.  They  have  no  villages,  and  rarely  any  fixed  abodes 
or  houses  or  huts,  but  lead  an  unsettled  life,  which  they  spend  mostly  upon 
the  water.  Only  in  seasons  of  need,  when,  on  account  of  stormy  weather, 
they  cannot  go  to  sea,  do  they  make  little  excursions  on  the  land.  Of  real 
wanderings  and  repeated  tours  on  foot,  there  seems  to  be  no  mention  among 
them.  They  .are  the  only  South  Americans  who  tempt  the  sea  in  hollow  tree- 
trunks.  From  the  constant  fire  which  they  maintain  in  these  boats,  both  land 
and  people  receive  their  names.  Peschel  declares  that  from  La  Plata  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  from  C.ape  Horn  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  almost  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  P.an.ama,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  there  was  not  a tribe  who  had  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  making  other  kinds  of  water  convejuance  than  rafts ; therefore  the  construc- 
tion of  boats  must  have  been  rediscovered  in  the  Strait  of  M.agellan,  and  the  inven- 
tors were  the  Fuegians,  among  whom  the  conformation  of  the  coast  produced  certain 
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customs  of  life  and  activities.  Originally  they  had  canoes  of  bark,  -which  was  stretched 
over  a frame  and  sewed  together.  Their  present  canoes  are  about  fifteen  feet  long 
. and  three  wide,  and  are  made  of  skins  sewed  together  in  a primitive  fashion,  with  the 
hairv  side  in.  In  the  middle  of  the  canoe  is  a round  hearth  of  stones,  on  which  the 
fire  is  kept.  The  sides  of  the  boat  are  held  in  position  by  wooden  ribs.  It  is  thought 
from  their  feeble  efforts  at  boat  building,  .and  from  their  weapons,  clubs,  that  the 
Pechere  were  once  .an  inland  tribe.  * 

At  home  they  eat  no  veget.ables,  but  live  entirely  on  fish,  birds,  and  the  little  game 
they  are  able  to  obt.ain.  Indeed,  when  h.ard  pushed,  they  kill  their  old  women  for 
food.  A boy  described  to  Darwin  the  w.ay  this  was  done ; namely,  by  holding  the 
victims  over  smoke  till  suffocated.  He  imitated  their  shrieks,  and  told  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  regarded  .as  the  best  eating.  The  manner  in  which  they  prepare 
their  food  is  very  simple  : they  roast  everything,  and  for  this  purpose  use  the  fire  they 
carry  with  them  in  their  boats. 

Cleanliness  is  none  of  their  concerns;  they  apparently  know  nothing  of  the  cleans- 
ing properties  of  water,  still  less  of  the  use  of  soap,  and  they  exhale  an  exquisite  odor 
of  fish-oil.  They  have  an  astonishing  ability  to  endure  all  sorts  of  we.ather  in 
spite  of  a highly  deficient  costume,  such  as  we  find  equalled  .among  no  other  tribe  on 
earth.  They  go  — men,  women,  and  children  — completely  naked,  or  nearly  so.  Dr. 
Essendorfer  describes  the  ‘ di-ess  ’ of  these  people  as  follows : The  women  were  only 
covered  about  the  loins  with  a skin,  the  hair  side  being  within ; the  upper  p.art  of  the 
body  was  entirely  bare.  One  of  the  children  w'as  wrapped  in  a little  mantle  of  pelts, 
the  other  was  wholly  naked  ; in  spite  of  this  they  did  not  seem  to  be  cold.  The  men 
wore  a pelt  of  otter  skins,  which  were  ne.atly  and  firmly  sewed  together  with  gut- 
string, the  h.air  side  in.  This  robe  hangs  to  a string  which  passes  about  the  neck ; the 
whole  is  thrown  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  com- 
pletely uncovered.  A w'edge-shaped  piece  of  skin,  .about  a h.and’s  breadth  wide  .and 
half  a yard  long,  is  m.ade  fast  about  the  hips.  The  women  like  to  bedeck  themselves, 
whenever  they  can,  with  a great  number  of  arm-bands,  rings,  and  charms. 

Darwin  fell  in  with  them  in  his  voy.age  in  the  ‘Be.agle,’  and  describes  them  as 
poor,  wretched  creatures  whose  friendship  could  be  bought  with  a piece  of  red  cloth 
which  they  tied  round  their  neck.  The  spokesman  of  the  party  he  met  had  two 
bands  p.ainted  across  his  face,  one  bright  red,  from  ear  to  e.ar  across  his  lip,  and  the 
other  white,  across  his  eyebrows.  D.arwin  also  describes  .another  group  who  were  still 
more  pitiful.  Of  them  he  says,  “ when  one  sees  such  men,  he  can  scarcely  believe 
that  they  are  our  fellow  cre.atures,  .and  inhabit.ants  of  one  .and  the  same  world.”  A 
Gennan  traveler  has  dr.amatically  portrayed  them  in  the  s.ame  unfavorable  light. 
Another  observer  says,  “ they  .are  really  the  most  wretched  creatures  I ever  s.aw.” 
Rochas  is  of  the  opinion  th.at  they  stand  scarcely  higher  than  the  or.ang-utan,  or 
the  be.aver.  Their  physiognomy  shows  nothing  whatever  of  intelligence;  still  the  fires 
of  reason  burn  within,  even  though  the  fl.ames  are  inconspicuous. 

Darwin  .also  noticed  the  extraordinary  ability  of  these  savages  in  imitating  all 
movements,  gestures,  .and  even  the  langu.age  of  strangers.  So  soon  as  these  coughed 
or  yjiwned,  instantly  the  F uegi.an  imitated  it.  They  repeated  with  entire  correctness 
every  word  in  any  sentence  th.at  was  directed  to  them,  and  rec.alled  such  words  — 
Spanish,  and  even  German  and  English  — a considerable  time  afterward.  They  begged 
for  a knife,  which  they  design.ated  with  the  Sp.anish  word  cuchilla.  Of  barter  had 
clear  conceptions.  Darwin  gave  a man  a large  nail  without  making  any  sign  that  he 
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expected  a gift  in  return ; the  Fnegian  immediately  selected  two  fishes  and  handed 
them  over  to  him  on  the  j^oint  of  a sjjear. 

The  wigwam  of  the  Pechere,  similar  in  size  and  form  to  a cock  of  hay,  consists 
only  of  a few  broken  branches  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  covered,  as  a rule,  on  one  side 
very  incompletely  with  a few  layers  of  leaves  and  rushes.  On  the  west  coast,  as  Dar- 
win relates,  the  huts  are,  upon  the  whole,  better;  for  they  are  covered  with  seal-skins. 
At  night  five  or  six  sleep  in  them,  naked,  crouching  together  on  the  ground  like 
animals,  their  25ersons  scarcely  2>rotectod  from  the  winds  and  rains  of  this  stormy 
climate.  At  ebb  tide,  be  it  winter  or  summer,  day  or  night,  they  get  U2)  to  collect 
mussels  from  the  rocks.  The  inhabitants  of  this  archipelago,  where,  on  account  of 
the  moist  atmos2ihere,  it  is  very  difficult  to  kindle  wood  into  tianie,  belong  to  the  few 
races  of  mankind  who  strike  S2)arks  from  flint  and  catch  them  on  tinder.  The  method 
of  making  fire,  otherwise  most  23i'evalent  among  uncultured  2>eo2)les,  i.  e.,  by  rubbing 
two  2‘)ieces  of  wood  together,  is  wholly  unknown  to  them. 

The  weapons  of  the  Fuegians  consist  mostly  of  bows  and  arrows.  The  shaft  of 
the  bow  is  of  hard  wood,  the  cord  of  tAvisted  seals’  guts.  The  arrows  are  made  of  light 
wood ; at  one  end  they  are  feathered,  at  the  other  blunt,  and  furnished  with  a cleft 
in  which  the  2Joint  is  inserted.  These  2'»oints  consist  of  a green,  glasslike  substance, 


Fig.  131. — Fuegiau  harpoons. 


and  are  highly  2irized  among  the  natives.  Originally  these  arroiv  2ioints  were  made  of 
stone,  but  lately,  however,  they  have  learned  to  make  them  from  2deces  of  glass  of 
broken  bottles.  The  fine  arrows  are  furnished  at  the  lower  end  wdth  feathers,  and  the 
Pechere  shoot  them  with  great  accuracy.  Then  they  make  har2ioon  and  S2iear  2ioints 
from  bone.  As  is  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  side  of  the  2^oints  are  nicked,  though 
there  are  smooth  2Aoints ; both  are  fastened  to  a handle  six  feet  long. 

Lieutenant  Bove  recently  made  some  observations  on  the  Jagans,  a tribe  of  about 
3,000  individuals,  dwelling  on  the  west  coast.  His  account  to  some  extent  imries  from 
or  adds  to  that  given  above. 

“ The  Jagans  im2iress  one  as  a 2ioor  race.  In  general  the  men  are  scarcely  of  more 
than  medium  stature,  while  the  women  rarely  reach  it.  The  faces  of  this  race  are 
round,  large,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek  bones,  low  foreheads,  large  flat  noses,  very 
black  and  restless  eyes,  wide  a2iart,  large  tumid  li2)s,  and  strong  jaws  furnished  with 
beautiful  teeth.  The  head  and  chest  are  dis2)i’oportionately  large  compared  to  the  ex- 
treme slenderness  of  arms  and  legs,  and  it  is  a marvel  how  the  latter  can  sup2>ort  the 
well-develo2Aed  trunk  and  lieaA'y  head.  In  S2nte  of  this  strange  formation  both  men  and 
women  have  uncommon  strength,  and  I have  seen  them  carry  weights  that  would  have 
taxed  the  robustest  of  our  sailors.  No  less  sur2)rising  is  the  smallness  of  their  hands 
and  feet,  which,  if  a beauty,  is  A^ery  disadvantageous  to  the  men,  who  can  carry  only 
one  or  tAvo  objects  in  their  hands  at  the  same  time.  TheyhaAm  rough,  lustreless  black 
hair,  AA'hich  they  wear  long  and  falling  over  face  and  shoulders.  Some  bind  it  Avith  a 
leather  stra2),  but  most  let  it  groAV  to  such  an  extent  that  they  look  more  like  furies 
than  human  beings.  The  men  have  very  little  beard,  and  that  little  they  2iluck  out, 
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while  neither  men  nor  women  have  any  hair  on  their  bodies.  They  do  not  tattoo,  but 
use  all  kinds  of  ]iaint.  Two  or  three  hues  of  color  on  the  face,  and  a few  necklaces  of 
shells  or  birds’  bones,  is  the  usual  dress  of  a Fuegian.  For  protection  against  the  ter- 
rible hurricanes,  the  snows  that  fall  during  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  the  torrential 
rains  that  daily  visit  this  miserable  archipelago,  the  Fuegian  only  wears  a small  mantle 
of  seal  or  guanaco  skin  over  his  shoulders.  The  wigwams  are  only  made  of  intertwined 
branches  fixed  in  some  sheltered  spot,  but  they  are  too  weak  to  keej^  out  snow  and 
rain.  These  wigwams  are  used  by  the  Fuegians,  who  dwell  near  the  few  residents  of 
Usclumaia  or  round  the  mission  ; the  other  natives  scarcely  ever  remain  more  than  one 
or  two  days  in  the  same  place ; they  lead  a vagrant  life  in  their  small  canoes  among  the 
complicated  canals  of  this  broken-uiJ  country,  fishing  and  hunting  for  their  subsistence, 
of  which  the  sea  furnishes  the  larger  part.  The  women  are  looked  upon  as  slaves, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  work  falls  to  their  share.  I have  often  seen  the  men  sitting 
quietly  round  a good  fire,  while  the  poor  women  were  ex])osed  in  fragile  skiffs  to 
the  snow,  wind,  and  waves,  fishing  for  their  idle  and  angry  husbands.  The  greater  the 
number  of  wives  or  slaves  a man  has,  the 
easier  for  him  it  is  to  find  a living ; hence 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  which  is  so 
rooted  among  the  Fuegians  that  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  it  is  no 
rare  thing  to  see  a convert  break  through 
restraint  and  add  two  or  more  wives  to 
the  one  allowed  him  by  his  new  religion. 

But  though  a Fuegian  may  marry  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleases,  he  seldom  takes 
more  than  four;  and  even  with  that  small 
number  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  domes- 
tic peace. 

“ The  wigwam  is  the  scene  of  daily 
battles,  and  sometimes  the  prettiest  of 
the  wives  2)ays  with  her  life  the  j^i’efer- 
ence  of  her  husband.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  wives  all  unite  against  their 
common  husband.  The  girls  begin  to 
hunt  for  husbands  at  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  but  they  only  become  mothers  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The 
men  marry  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  marriages  are  dictated  by 
convenience,  and  are  a matter  of  sale  and 
purchase  rather  than  of  love  or  reciprocal 
sym])athy.  The  father  chooses  from 
among  the  suitors  for  his  daughter  the  one  who  is  strongest,  most  dexterous,  and  docile 
to  his  wishes,  and  fixes  the  number  of  skins  to  be  given,  and  days  that  his  son-in-law 
has  to  work  for  him.  A canoe,  spears,  and  hai’poons  form  the  dowry  of  the  bride. 
When  all  is  settled  the  bride  is  informed,  and,  whatever  may  be  her  sentiments,  she 
t.akes  good  care  to  show  no  resistance  to  her  father,  and  is  taken  away  to  her  husband’s 
wigwam.  But  generally  the  father’s  choice  is  also  the  daughter’s,  for  nowhere  do 
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strength  and  dexterity  make  a greater  impression  than  upon  the  Fuegian  girls,  who  fly 
from  a crooked  or  deformed  man  as  from  an  impure  being  — a pariah.  There  is  no 
feast  nor  wedding  ceremony.  The  bride  simply  goes  to  her  husband’s  wigwam,  or  he 
establishes  himself  in  that  of  her  father.  But  some  rules  have  to  be  observed.  If  the 
husband  wishes  to  continue  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  guanaco  or  seal,  he  must  take  a 
j)urifying  bath  in  the  sea  the  morning  after  his  wedding.  Such  a bath,  especially  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  is  no  doubt  often  the  cause  of  many  of  the  maladies  to  which  the 
young  Fuegians  are  subject.  The  Fuegian  women  are  very  prolific.  Seven  or  eight 
is  the  average  number  of  children,  but  often  a still  young  woman  will  have  ten  or 
twelve. 

“ The  children,  however,  seldom  all  survive  their  parents,  for  the  mortality  between 
two  to  ten  years  of  age  is  extraordinary.  The  variable  and  rigid  climate,  the  want  of 
nourishment,  the  terrible  heats,  and  bad  treatment  by  the  parents,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  death  of  these  miserable  infants,  yet  unarmed  against  the  frightful  struggle  for 
existence.  The  mother’s  love  lasts,  it  may  be  said,  until  the  babe  is  weaned,  after  which 
affection  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  child  grows,  and  is  completely  gone  when  the  latter 
attains  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  At  this  age  the  parents  have  no  more  author- 
ity over  the  boys,  who  go  out  and  come  in  as  they  like,  and  are  never  asked  what  they 
are  doing.  The  only  lasting  love  in  the  heart  of  a Fuegian  is  the  love  of  self.  How 
often  have  I seen  a father  devouring  a piece  of  meat  or  bread,  while  his  famishing  wives 
and  children  silently  watch  him  with  their  hungry  eyes,  timidly  picking  up  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  his  mouth,  and  darting  ravenously  uj)on  the  miserable  remnants  thrown 
to  them  by  the  ferocious  head  of  the  family.  As  there  are  no  family  ties,  the  word 
‘ authority’  is  void  of  meaning  among  the  Fuegians.  Every  family  enjoys  the  iitmost 
independence,  and  only  the  need  of  common  defence  induces  a few  families  to  form  a 
small  tribe.  But  no  one  has  the  right  to  set  himself  up  as  chief  and  direct  the  actions 
of  the  others  ; offensive  expeditions  are  fixed  by  common  accord,  and  the  products  of 
the  chase  are  equally  distributed  among  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it.” 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Fuegians,  Darwin  could  learn  nothing  definite.  They,  at 
times,  bury  their  dead  in  holes,  though  no  ceremony  is  known  which  they  then  observe. 
That  they,  like  all  other  savages,  have  superstitious  customs,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  each  family,  or  each  tribe,  has  its  magician.  The  Fuegians  have  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  They  live  in  anarchical  equality  of  rights  of  one  with  another. 

The  language  of  the  Fuegians  deserves,  according  to  European  ideas,  scarcely  to 
be  called  an  articulate  language.  Capt.  Cook  has  compared  it  with  the  sounds  which 
a man  makes  in  clearing  his  throat ; but  to  this  Darwin  adds  that  certainly  no  Euro- 
pean ever  cleared  his  throat  with  so  many  guttural  and  clucking  sounds.  Still,  all 
judgments  are  not  alike.  Dr.  Bohr  found  their  voices  not  unpleasant,  and  their  speech 
very  vocalic.  Mr.  Bridges,  a missionary,  collected  a vocabulary  of  the  Jagan  dialect, 
containing  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  words.  He  regards  the  language  as  remark- 
able, on  account  of  its  completeness  and  regularity. 

Of  course,  these  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  have  been  visited  by  missionaries. 
The  eai’ly  attemjits  at  conversion  terminated  most  disastrously : the  whole  party,  after 
undergoing  the  most  terrible  privations,  died  from  starvation.  Later  attempts  have 
been  more  successful.  About  sixty  have  learned  to  read.  An  orphans’  home  has  been 
established,  and  has  twenty-five  scholars ; and  a mission  house  of  iron  has  been  built, 
around  which  is  a little  village  of  Christian  families.  Little  more  remains  to  be  said. 
The  cases  actually  investigated  show  the  world  that  these  Fuegians  do  not  stand  so 
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low  as  was  believed ; that  they  show  no  bodily  characteristics  that  betray  a connection 
with  the  lower  animal  world ; that  tlieir  condition  is  tliat  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  attribute  to  primitive  man  in  general.  Virchow  thinks,  from  his  investi- 
gations, that  they  are  cajjable  of  a high  intellectual  develojjinent.  They  have,  at 
least,  made  two  discoveries,  the  building  of  boats  and  the  method  of  making  fire,  and 
both  these  required  human  thought.  Like  the  Australians,  the  Botocudos,  and  the 
Veddas  of  Ceylon,  the  Fuegian  is  not  much  different  from  the  early  man  who 
thousands  of  years  ago  roamed  through  western  Europe.  He  lives  in  the  same 
migratory,  starved-out  way,  uses  the  same  sort  of  weapons,  and  is  characterized  by 
the  same  usages  and  customs.  The  early  men  of  Eurojje  rose  in  intellectual  and 
moral  development : why  should  not  the  F uegians  ? 


AFKTCA. 

UxTiL  a comparatively  recent  date  less  lias 
been  known  of  Africa  than  of  any  other  conti- 
nent, and  even  now  we  know  bnt  little  of  it  except 
its  shores.  For  a long  time,  with  the  exce])tion 
of  Egypt,  it  was  believed  that  it  was  all  inhabited 
by  black  men,  — by  negroes;  bnt  recent  investigations 
show  that  it  is  peopled  by  tribes  and  families  far 
more  distinct  than  those  occurring  on  the  American 
continent.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  are  hardly 
two  authorities  who  agree  in  their  ideas  of  the  way 
these  different  peoples  should  be  arranged.  It  Avonld 
be  interesting,  did  space  allow,  to  review  the  different 
views  that  have  been  held  with  regard  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa,  — from  that  which  would  regard  all  as 
descendants  of  Ham,  to  the  latest  theory.  We  can, 
however,  refer,  and  that  very  briefly,  to  but  three  of 
these  theories. 

Friedrich  Muller,  of  Vienna,  one  of  the  best  anthro- 
pologists which  our  world  has  yet  seen,  recognized  five 
distinct  races  in  Africa.  In  the  extreme  south  and 
southwest  were  the  Hottentots ; next  came  the  Kafirs, 
extending  to  and  beyond  the  equator ; third,  the 
Negroes  in  the  Sudan  ; the  fourth,  the  Fulahs,  extend 
as  a wedge  between  the  northern  negroes,  while  the  last  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the ‘Midland  races.’  The  first  four  of  these  are  regarded  as  native,  while  the  last 
needs  a Avord  of  explanation. 
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The  term  ‘ Midland  ’ races  is  used  for  those  peoples  who  had  their  origin  to  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  sni^posed  to  have  been  early  broken  uj)  into 
four  great  groups;  — Basques,  Caucasians,  Hamito-Semitic,  and  Aryan.  Only  one  of 
these  interests  us  at  present.  The  Hamitic  branch  of  the  Hamito-Semitic  group 
pushed  into  Africa  from  Asia,  and  drove  before  it  the  autochthonous  peojjles.  The 
date  of  this  immigration  Muller  jjlaces  at  at  least  GOOD  B.  C.  The  Hamitic  branch 
has  been  divided  up  into  three  families,  the  Egjqjtians,  the  Ethioi^ians  or  East  Africans, 
and  the  Libyans.  The  first  embraces  the  Egyptians  of  ancient  times  and  their  descend- 
ants, the  Copts ; the  second,  a long  series  of  tribes  in  Eastern  Africa ; and  the  last,  the 
present  Berber  tribes,  embracing  the  Tuarics,  Kabyles,  etc. 

Peschel  could  recognize  but  three  groups  of  Africans ; these  are  the  Hottentots, 
the  Negroes,  and  the  same  northern  group  of  immigrants  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking.  With  the  Negroes  he  unites  the  Kafirs  and  the  Fulah  with  the  Sudanese, 
although  he  admits  that  there  are  im2)ortant  points  of  difference.  In  the  case  of  the 
Fulahs,  he  says  that  they  may  be  a distant  offshoot  of  j^ure  Negi’o  blood,  or  a mixture 
of  Sudanese  with  Berber. 

Passing  by  the  scheme  of  Keene,  the  English  ethnologist,  we  come  to  that  of 
Robert  Hartmann,  of  Berlin.  Although  his  travels  in  Africa  were  restricted  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  he  so  imjjroved  his  ojiportunities  that  he  was  able  to  make  good 
use  of  the  results  of  others.  Further,  it  is  in  regard  to  the  very  jjeople  among  whom 
he  went  that  the  most  dispute  exists,  and  hence  his  results,  enforced  as  they  are  by 
numerous  facts,  are  of  special  im25ortance,  even  if  they  seem  to  have  an  iconoclastic 
tendency. 

Hartmann  regards  the  whole  of  the  Africans  as  being  ethnically  connected  and 
shading  into  each  other  by  insensible  degrees.  He  rejects  the  idea  of  successive  im- 
migrations from  Asia,  refuses  to  believe  in  any  Hamito-Semitic  Africans  (except  those 
who  have  entered  since  the  historical  era),  and  claims  that  the  23roblems  will  not  be 
solved  until  travelers  are  sent  better  equip25ed  for  ethnological  investigation  than  Avere 
those  to  Avhom  we  owe  all  our  present  knowledge.  It  would  seem  that  Hartmann  is 
nearer  right  than  his  2ii’<idecessors.  The  theory  of  e\mlution  a232>lies  to  the  races  of 
men  as  well  as  to  the  lower  animals ; indeed,  it  is  here  that  it  can  be  most  conclusively 
proven.  Shaiq)  lines  of  distinction  occur  no  more  among  mankind  than  among  other 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Differing  thus  fundamentally  in  its  foundation,  Hartmann’s  sub-divisions  are  more 
like  the  others  than  at  first  would  be  sup250scd.  North  of  the  equator  he  recognizes 
three  grou2)s  or  stocks.  The  first  of  these,  the  Berbers  or  Inioshagh,  reaches  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  Morocco,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara. 
It  embraces  the  old  Egy2rtians,  the  Moors,  and  the  Nubians.  The  second  grou2i  is 
found  on  the  coast  and  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  certain  places  to  the  south 
and  west.  These  are  collectively  grou2>ed  under  the  name  Bedshah.  The  third 
division  inhabits  the  Avhole  Sudan  and  the  rest  of  the  continent  as  far  as  the  equator 
and  the  great  lakes.  These  are  the  Negroes,  or,  as  Hartmann  calls  them,  the  Nigri- 
tiers.  They  have  dark,  brownish,  bluish,  or  gray-black  skins,  and  usually  woolly  hair. 
AVhile  the  features  of  the  Berbers  and  the  Bedshah  a2Jpi‘oximate  those  of  the  Euro- 
2K-ans,  those  of  the  Negroes  are  flat  and  sturn2Jy.  Below  the  Negroes  ai-e  the  Kafirs 
or  the  Bantu  people,  and  the  Hottentots. 

In  the  following  2Jages  many  facts  will  incidentally  appear,  some  of  which  favor, 
and  some  oppose,  this  grouping  of  Hartmann.  For  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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discuss  at  length  the  question  whether  or  no  the  northern  tribes  are  immigrants  from 
Asia,  or  how  they  obtained  their  peculiar  iDhysiognomy  and  their  suj^erior  intellectual 
develojDinent.  These  questions,  however,  have  their  own  interest,  and  are  at  the 
jjresent  time  of  considerable  j^i’actical  importance.  If  it  be  shown  that  the  natives 
of  the  interior  stand  below  tjje  tribes  of  other  pai’ts  merely  from  a lack  of  advanta- 
ges, and  that,  when  opportunity  is  afforded,  they  are  as  capable  of  a 2)artial  civilization 
as  their  neighbors  to  the  north,  it  w'ill  render  the  ojjening  u]3  of  the  middle  of  Africa 
a far  easier  task  than  it  will  otherwise  be.  The  old  idea  that  man  comes  into  the 
world  like  a blank  page  upon  which  anything  can  be  written  has  long  since  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  truth  is  no  longer  self-evident  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal.  As  much  depends  upon  innate  qualifications  as  iqjon  external  sur- 
roundings. 

There  is  one  fact  to  be  noted  in  j^assing,  though  its  exjfianation  is  difficult.  When 
a higher  civilization  is  brought  in  contact  with  a lower,  the  former  is  degraded  more 
than  the  other  is  elevated.  The  amount  of  degradation  is  limited  by  various  accidents. 
Members  of  the  African  exjjloriug  expeditions,  by  long  isolation  from  the  whites  and 
contact  only  with  the  blacks,  afford  many  instances  of  this. 

In  our  review  of  the  African  tribes,  we  begin  with  those  at  the  south  and  thence 
pass  to  tlie  north,  a course  which  has  the  result  of  making  the  transition  from  Africa 
to  Asia  less  abrujjt  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 

Teibes  of  the  Saax,  or  Bushmen. 

Two  great,  sharply  sejiarated  native  races  — the  Kafirs  and  the  Hottentots  — divide 
South  Africa  between  them.  The  latter,  in  turn,  are  composed  of  two  tribes.  The 
Dutch  colonists  ajqalied  to  these  hostile  though  related  Africans  the  names  Hottentots 
and  Buslimen  (or  Bosjemans),  ignoring  the  native  terms  Khoin  and  Saan.  The  name 
Hottentot  means  stutterers,  and  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  miserable  sound  of  the 
language ; the  other  is  simj)ly  men  of  the  wood  or  ‘ bush.’ 

The  Buslimen  live  in  many  scattered  hordes,  in  the  sandy  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Cunene  and  Zambesi ; and  stand,  in  comparison  with 
the  Hottentots,  at  a very  low  stage  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  necessary  means 
of  subsistence.  Yet  they  offer  in  body,  language,  customs,  and  manner  of  life,  much 
that  is  very  interesting, — yes,  even  enigmatical.  Both  tribes  are  fundamentally  different 
from  the  Kafirs  and  the  other  South  Africans.  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  stand  near 
each  other  ; at  least  in  color  and  tyjie  of  face  both  are  very  similar.  Moreover,  in 
both  languages  (although  the  relationship  is  only  a very  slight  one,  perhaps  scarcely 
noticeable)  the  same  peculiar  smacking  sounds  are  found ; in  the  myths  and  legends 
of  both,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  play  a part ; while  in  the  legends  of  the  darker  colored 
Afi’icans  the  stars  have  nothing  to  do  ; still  vm  must  not  identify  the  Bushmen  and 
Hottentots. 

That  the  Bushmen,  whom  we  will  first  consider,  formed  at  an  early  time  a separate 
tribe  apjDears  from  their  physical  peculiarities.  Especially  striking  is  their  small  size. 
The  average  size  of  six  grown  men  from  different  districts  was  only  fifty-seven  inches ; 
while  the  average  for  five  women  amounted  to  a fraction  more.  According  to  Peschel 
this  striking  smallness  of  the  southern  Bushmen  should  be  attributed  to  bad  nourish- 
ment ; because  Chaj^man,  in  the  wilderness  on  Kgami  Lake,  found  their  stature 
much  larger.  The  freedom  which  the  Bushman  finds  in  the  Kalahari  and  the  country 
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about  the  Ngami  Lake  23i’oduces  his  stature ; and  on  the  other  hand  his  bearing  and  atti- 
tude lu'oceed  from  the  indej^endence  which  is  peculiar  to  all  tribes  living  in  unfettered 
freedom.  Moreover,  the  interesting  discovery  has  lately  been  jnade  that  even  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  similar  tribes  of  small  men  exist.  Krapf  tells  about  the  small  brown  Doko 
in  Sennaar.  West  of  the  great  lakes  live  the  Akka  or  Tikkitikki  discovered  by  3Iiani 
and  Schweinfurth ; and  Du  Chaillu  found  the  small  Obongo  or  Abongo,  resem- 
bling the  Bushmen,  on 
the  west  coast  below  the 
equator.  Perhaps  it  is 
allowable,  with  Schwein- 
fnrth,  to  see  in  all  these 
tribes  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  a great  African 
])rimitive  race. 

To  all  apjiearances  the 
Bushman  is  the  real  lord 
of  South  Africa  ; he  was 
])robably  here  before  the 
Kafirs,  jierhaps  also  be- 
fore the  Hottentots  im- 
migrated. At  all  events 
the  Saan  first  inhabited 
South  Africa,  and  held 
territories  in  the  interior 
where  now  the  black- 
brown  tribes  are  settled. 

At  present  we  find  them 
only  in  those  places  where 
they  remain  unmolested 
by  Hottentots,  Kafirs, 
and  whites.  The  Bushmen  are  of  spare,  slim,  and  well-pi-oportioned  form,  with  a 
parched  skin  which  feels  like  morocco.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  extrbmely  sparse  ; 
the  beard  amounts  to  only  a thin  growth.  The  Bushman  is  coj)per-brown,  though  his 
true  complexion  is  usually  covered  with  an  ash-gray  coat  of  dirt.  In  comjiarison  with 
the  negroes,  the  complexion  of  the  Bushmen  is  extraordinarily  clear.  He  has  coarse, 
crisi),  short  hair,  which  he  ornaments  Avith  feathers,  his  ears  and  nose  are  decked 
with  bones,  his  limbs  are  greased  with  fat,  and  indeed  the  more  he  does  this  the 
stronger'  smelling  he  is.  The  small,  unsteady,  deej>set  eyes  are  fiery,  and  his  ges- 
tures as  animated  as  are  those  of  the  Hottentots. 

Arranging  the  South  Africans,  not  according  to  capabilities  and  talents,  but  accord- 
ing to  attainments,  the  Bushmen  certainly  stand  lowest.  They  have  no  cattle,  no 
houses,  no  coixrt,  no  king,  and,  excepting  the  miserable  dogs,  no  domestic  animals. 
With  his  dogs  the  Bushman  roams  over  the  desert,  living  a life  not  much  above  that 
of  the  wild  beasts  surrounding  him.  He  plunders  alike  the  Eurojxean  and  the 
Kafir,  and  this  brings  him  into  constant  war  with  his  neighbors.  The  colonists 
for  a century  past  have  waged  a war  of  extermination  against  them,  and  in  con- 
setjuence  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  few  that  have  been  coiu- 
jjelled  to  live  a settled  life  have  been  mixed  with  foreign  blood.  The  free  Bushmen 
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Fig.  134.  — Typical  Bushman. 
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are  the  Gypsies  of  South  Africa,  for  they  have  an  unconquerable  desire  for  wander- 


ing, and  never  become  accustomed  to  fixed  abodes. 

The  Bushman  seeks  a dwellino:  anions  the 
rocks  (he  is  a genuine  troglodyte)  or  in  an  ant- 
hill, or  in  the  burrows  of  the  aard-vark.  In  de- 
fault of  these  he  builds  a nest  in  the  bushes,  or 
protects  himself  against  the  cold  and  storm  of 
winter  by  a skin  or  mats  supported  on  pegs. 
Only  those  living  at  the  Cape  build  houses,  and 
these  are  beehive-sha2>ed  structures  five  or  six 
feet  high. 

Ilis  agricultural  knowledge  is  slight.  The 
principal  instrument  is  a round  stone  Avith  a 
hole  in  the  middle  fastened  on  a jiointed  stick. 
The  jioint  of  the  stick  is  driven  under  a root  by 
the  Aveight  of  the  stone,  and  the  stone  now 
serves  as  the  fulcrum  of  a lever  for  Avhich  the 
stick  is  noAv  used.  Their  costume  also  is  simple 
enough  — a condition  of  almost  entire  naked- 
ness, for  the  piece  of  skin,  Avhich  coA’ers  them  in 
front,  (made  as  a rule  of  sheejiskin),  and  the 
tail-like  leather  strip  Avhich  hangs  doAvn  behind, 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  clothing.  If  the 
pelt  or  skin  of  a wild  beast  fails  him,  these  are 
seAved  together  into  a mantle  (‘kaross’);  ho 
heats  the  earth  for  the  length  of  his  body  Avith 
fire,  mixes  the  heated  sand  Avith  cool,  and  buries 
himself  therein.  The  greasy  lad  falls  back  on 
the  jirinciple  that  dirt  kecqjs  Avarm.  The  Avomeu 
are  clad  someAvhat  better ; the  hips  are  coA'ered 
with  a skin,  the  arms  and  legs  Avith  cojiper  oi 
iron  rings,  or  Avitli  rings  of  leather.  Tattooing 
is  not  in  }>ractice,  but  the  Avestern  Karri-Karri 
are  accustomed  to  Avear  in  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose  a piece  of  Avood. 

Game  is  their  principal  food  ; still  they  eat 
snakes,  rats,  and  mice  ; but  human  fiesh  they  do 
not  eat.  They  cut  out  the  bloody  jiarts  of  their 
game  and  devour  the  rest.  The  Bushman  can 
get  along  for  four  or  five  days  Avithout  food,  but, 
to  make  up,  he  then  eats  all  the  more;  five 
Bushmen  can  in  an  hour  eat  half  a sheep,  and 
in  a half  night  a quagga ; it  is  repeatedly  ob- 
served that  on  a rich  diet  of  froin  fourteen  days 
to  three  Avceks,  the  Bushman  becomes  fat  and 
plump.  He  eats  as  much  as  he  can,  then  rests, 
and  only  hunger  can  force  him  to  activity.  In  case  of  need  he  lives  on  grass-roots. 
The  Bushmen  knoAV  hoAV  to  driA  e game  into  coA'ered  juts  Avith  j)ointed  q>oisoned  s]Aears. 


Fig.  135.  — Bushman  ready  for  battle. 
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The  vultures  show  them  the  places  where,  on  the  preceding  night,  the  game  of  the  lion 
was  killed.  The  lions  themselves  they  surprise  while  sleei)ing,  throwing  a mantle  or 
kaross  suddenly  over  their  heads,  at  the  same  time  thrusting  j^oisoned  arrows  into  their 
bodies.  The  game  captured  is  consumed  on  the  sj30t.  When  they  live  on  fresh  u\ater 
the  Bush-people  make  fishing  baskets  and  hai-2>oons  with  bone  points.  Thus  in  a wil- 
derness in  which  a European  would  surely  starve,  they  know  how  to  live  very  well. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  never  build  rafts  nor  boats.  Of  their  utensils  and  arms 
little  is  to  be  said.  They  have  wonderful  skill  in  weaving  nets,  which  they  use  as 
baskets  or  sacks.  Ostrich  eggs  serve  as  water  vessels,  for 
which  also  the  skins  of  animals  are  used.  Ilis  pomade  boxes 
are  tortoise  shells,  which  he  carries  at  the  hij)  filled  with 
bucku  salve.  Sjjears  often  come  into  his  j:)ossession.  These 
“assagai”  are  sometimes  flemished  with  barbs,  and  then 
serve  several  jiurj^oses.  The  characteristic  weajoons  are  the 
club,  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  acacia,  a stick  with  hard  knots,  and  esj^ecially  a small 
bow  of  tough  wood,  strung  with  the  intestines  of  the  wild- 
cat, together  with  a quiver  of  aloe-wood,  with  a bundle  of 
from  sixty  to  ninety  poisoned  arrows,  which  are  discharged 
with  uncommon  accuracy.  Indeed  the  Bushmen  may  be 
regarded  as  the  masters  of  their  art.  The  arrows,  from  two 
to  three  feet  long,  are  made  from  reeds  or  rushes  in  ditfer- 
ent  ways,  and  are  tipj)ed  with  jmison  of  different  strengths. 
The  weaker  jjoison  is  used  in  hunting ; the  stronger  in  war. 
The  Bushmen  live  together  in  orderless  bands,  among  which 
chiefs  are  j^ractically  unknown.  This  is  an  inq)ortant  j)oint, 
for  the  constitution  of  the  African  tribes  is  generally  jjatri- 
archal,  i.  e.,  the  head  of  the  princi2:>al  family  is  at  the  same 
time  head  of  the  tribe.  According  to  Peschel  a marked 
chastity  2>re vails  in  S2ute  of  their  ignorance,  and  the  delicacy 
with  'which  they  court  a girl  2^1fices  them,  according  to  his 
account,  much  higher  than  numerous  other  tribes.  Maren- 
sky  is  assured  that  marriage  and  family  relations  are  almost 
non-existant.  Almost  every  African  acquires  his  wife  by 
paying  so  many  head  of  cattle  to  her  father,  but  the  Bush- 
man has  no  cattle,  therefore  he  cannot  thus  conclude  the 
marriage  bond.  When  it  is  said  that  they  have  won  the 
woman,  it  is  meant  that  they  are  to  accompany  the  ste2> 
2)arents  and  furnish  them  with  game ; thus  in  many  cases 
a marriage  lasts  only  so  long  as  a young  man  kee2)s  his 
promise.  Dr.  T.  Halm  says  that  the  family  of  the  Bushman  is  founded  on  a 
very  primitive  basis.  The  woman  is  for  him  a mere  beast  of  burden.  At  an 
early  age  the  father  makes  the  child  acquainted  with  the  means  of  sustaining- 
life.  Whether  ceremonies  are  customary  on  coming  to  maturity  is  undetermined. 
On  attaining  this  age,  however,  the  youth  seeks  himself  a wife.  Skilful,  230werful 
men  make  a use  of  their  su2iremacy  and  select  the  2irettiest  maidens,  while  the  weaker 
have  not  rarely  to  take  U2i  with  old  women.  Frequently  it  occurs  that  murder  is  com- 
mitted on  account  of  women  and  their  2)OSsession.  It  is  also  true  that  siq^erannuated 
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peoj^le  are  abantloued  to  their  fate,  especially  when,  in  their  wanderings,  the  horde  is 
attacked,  or  a lack  of  food  happens.  The  ethical  feeling  in  the  Bushmen  is  developed 
weakly  or  not  at  all.  In  his  character  he  resembles  a fierce  animal.  He  is  crafty  and 
cruel,  and  does  as  much  wrong  as  he  can.  Still  the  “ tamed  ” Bushman  is  highly  prized 
as  a servant.  lie  is  more  faithful  — even  more  energetic  — than  the  Hottentot,  and 
performs  the  best  service  as  herdsman  and  hunter,  but  is  whimsical  and  disgusting. 
Irregularity  and  dirt  are,  besides,  chief  characteristics. 

The  intellectual  powers  are  much  better  developed  than  the  qualities  of  disjjosi- 
tion.  Tlie  Bushmen  have  in  fact  good  endowments  of  understanding.  Among  all  the 
South  Africans,  the  Bushman  has  the  greatest  gift  for  music,  and  is  the  only  one  who 
adorns  his  dwelling  with  painting.  In  them  we  see  a new  proof  that  artistic  emotions 
are  already  awakened  in  the  lowest  stages  of  culture,  and  in  themselves  can  never 
serve  as  a sign  of  a high  grade  of  development. 

The  Bushmen  are  especially  given  to  dancing  and  music.  Their  instrument  is  a 
hqllow  gourd  with  two  strings  stretched  over  it.  With  this  they  make  a mournful 
sort  of  music.  In  dancing,  one  foot  remains  on  the  ground ; the  other  is  made  to 
perfoi-m  rapid  and  regular  motions.  The  arms  are  only  moved  slightly.  The  body 
suddenly  sinks  and  rises,  and  the  dance  is  prolonged  till  the  dancer  sinks  from  ex- 
haustion. Only  one  dances  at  a time,  but  all  accomjjany  the  dance  with  a song.  The 
voices,  male  and  female,  join,  in  accord;  a drum  is  iised  as  accompaniment.  This 
instrument  is  merely  a jar  with  a piece  of  parchment  stretched  over  the  opening.  It 
is  beaten  with  the  right  forefinger,  while  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
regulate  the  tone. 

The  Bushmen  not  only  imitate  birds  and  j^ersons  and  certain  animals  with  accu- 
racy, but  also  artistic  productions.  Thus  the  grottoes,  caves,  and  rocky  walls  in  the 
Snow  Mountains,  and  in  the  Dracken,  from  the  Cape  beyond  Orange  River,  are 
covered  with  brown,  red,  white,  and  black  colors,  re])resenting  things  like  many  old 
Egyptian  and  Indian  j^fiintings.  These  are  quite  as  suiqn-ising  as  the  work  of  the  ]>rc- 
historic  Troglodytes  of  middle  Europe  in  j^i’ecision  and  truth  to  life.  Men,  animals, 
as,  e.  g.,  dogs,  ostriches,  pavians,  antelopes,  quaggas,  hunting  scenes,  dances,  fights,  etc., 
are  represented.  They  understood  how  to  prepare  a paint  wdiich  would  resist  the 
influences  of  the  weather  for  several  centuries.  The  colors  used  were  compounds  of 
ochre.  Rows  of  crosses  and  rings  were  also  found  in  blue. 

Of  their  religious  ideas  we  know  but  little.  Lichtenstein  maintains  that  they  have 
an  idea  of  one  highest  being ; but  later  travelers  are  inclined  to  find  in  their  beliefs  a 
male  and  a female  Godhead.  At  all  events,  superstition  places  them  under  their 
magical  i?riests.  Without  exception  they  wear  amulets,  by  which  they  hope  to  avert 
evil  spirits  or  gain  fortune  in  their  undertakings.  They  practice  divination  with  dice. 
Some  tribes  have  a repugnance  to  certain  animals.  Like  other  low  people,  they  regard 
objects  beyond  their  comprehension,  like  objects  of  European  manufacture,  as  en- 
dowed w'ith  magic  or  of  personifying  spirits. 

There  is  frequently  the  belief  in  life  after  death.  With  this  is  connected  the 
worship  of  the  dead.  If  a Bushman  dies  among  his  friends,  he  is  buried  with  a cer- 
tain ceremony.  The  head  of  the  corpse  is  anointed  with  bucku.  After  this  it  is 
smoked,  and  laid  on  its  side  in  the  grave,  and  the  band  unite  in  a death-song.  With 
his  weapons,  especially  those  of  daily  use,  he  is  laid  away  in  the  grave.  Over  the 
corpse,  stones  are  piled  in  the  shape  of  a roof.  The  mourning  ceremonies  at  an  end. 
the  tribe  leaves  the  place  for  several  years,  and  during  this  time  the  dead  is  spoken  of 
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only  with  the  greatest  reverence,  and  with  tears.  Livingstone  observed,  also,  that  his 
Bushman  attendant  addressed  the  dead  at  tiie  grave,  and  prayed  for  fortune  on  tlie 
journey. 

Among  tlie  tribes  of  the  Saan,  the  most  important  are  the  Kluiai  in  the  nortli- 
western  Cape  Colony,  the  Nusa  in  the  southwestern  parts,  the  so-called  Nose-stick 
Wearers  in  the  western  portions  of  the  desert  of  Kari-Kari,  the  Kasarere  and  the 
Babomantsu  in  the  western  districts  of  the  Ngami  L.ake.  The  languages  of  these 
tribes  (for  they  are  different  languages,  and  not  dialects)  are  very  numerous.  There 
are  as  many  fundamentally  different  languages  as  there  are  little  tribes  or  separate 
families.  It  is  a fact  that  tribes  separated  only  by  a river  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand each  other;  the  vocabulary  of  one  has  the  greatest  differences  in  roots  from  that 
of  others.  In  what  way  they  proceed  in  their  word-composition  we  do  not  know,  but 
a certain  relationship  is  almost  always  noticeable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language 
of  the  Bushmen  is  connected  neither  with  that  of  the  Hottentots  nor  with  those  of 
the  other  African  tribes.  It  is  distinguishable  from  the  Hottentot  by  a certain  coarse- 
ness ; and,  with  the  exce2>tion  of  a few  words  which  may  be  exchanged  on  both  sides, 
they  have  no  resemblance,  exce])t  that  in  both  there  are  the  same  smacking  sounds, 
which  are  jiroduced  by  j)utting  the  tongue  to  different  j^ortions  of  the  teeth  or  gums 
and  by  a quick  backward  motion.  These,  with  guttural  sounds,  and  a gurgling  sort 
of  jironunciation,  make  the  language  discordant  and  unpleasant.  The  majority  of 
the  words  are  monosyllables,  and  these  little  words  end  with  a vowel,  of  which  there 
are  five,  or  with  a nasal  sound.  Verbs  do  not  exist.  Even  the  noun  is  undevelo]>ed. 
The  iDlural  is  formed  by  doubling  the  noun.  Most  jjrimitive,  however,  is  the  numerical 
system.  Literally,  they  cannot  count  three ; all  numbers  above  ‘ one  ’ are  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  ‘oaya’  (‘many’). 

The  Hottentots. 

From  the  Saan  we  now  turn  to  the  Hottentots,  who,  though  they  stand  nearer  to 
them  than  to  the  Kafirs  or  negroes,  are  still  to  be  regarded  as  a se2)arate  tribe.  It 
seems  that  the  people  in  their  own  language  have  no  common  name.  The  real  Hot- 
tentots at  the  |)resent  time  live  in  the  western  2)art  of  southern  Africa  U23  to  about 
19°  S.  Formerly  they,  together  with  the  Bushmen,  were  the  aborigines  of  all  south- 
western Africa,  south  of  the  rivers  Zambesi  and  Cunene,  as  is  shown  by  the  remains, 
and  by  their  extension  and  infiuence  on  the  Kafirs.  The  Hottentots  were  driven 
south  by  the  Kafirs  until  they  made  a halt  at  the  Ca2)e.  Thence  they  spread  north 
along  the  west  coast.  That  this  migration  was  com2)aratively  recent  is  shown,  not 
only  by  their  traditions,  but  by  the  slight  modifications  they  have  2)i'oduced  on  the 
Kafirs  of  that  region.  On  the  east  coast  the  difference  is  striking.  Not  only  have 
customs  been  ado2)ted,  but  Avords  and  sounds  have  been  given  to  the  Kafirs  living 
there. 

At  2iresent  the  Hottentots  are  but  a remnant.  The  first  Eiu’02)eans  found  them 
a2A23arently  numerous  and  diA’ided  into  a series  of  tribes  se2)arated  from  one  another 
by  language  and  customs.  Thus  Ave  find  tAventy  tribes  mentioned,  of  Avhich  not  one 
individual  noAV  exists,  since  they  have  been  destroyed  either  by  war  with  the  Kafirs 
and  es2»ecially  Avith  the  Dutch,  or  haA'e  disa2J2)eared  by  mixture  Avith  the  2ieoples  brought 
hither  by  the  Europeans.  At  pi’^sent  only  tAvo  tribes,  viz.,  the  tolerably  unmixed 
Nama  and  the  Kora,  strongly  mixed  Avith  Kafirs  and  Euro2Aeans,  may  be  regarded  as 
representatives  of  the  Hottentot  2)eo2)le.  The  tribe  of  Gri,  like  the  Hottentots  living 
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in  Cape  Colony,  have  lost  their  type  and  their  peculiarities ; they  are  half-breeds, 
Tliey  speak  a Dutch  dialect  in  Avhich  different  foreign  elements  have  been  incor- 
jiorated. 

The  language  of  the  real  Hottentots  is  a great  curiosity  ; it  forms  an  independent 
language,  related  with  no  other.  It  is  to  be  classed  with  the  so-called  agglutinative 

languages.  When  the  Europeans 
appeared  upon  the  Cape,  several 
dialects  of  this  language  existed  ; at 
present  only  two  are  found,  the 
Nama  and  the  Corda  dialects.  The 
language  has  vowels,  long  and  short, 
and  diphthongs,  in  such  numbers 
that  there  are  at  least  from  thirty 
to  forty  vocalic  sounds.  Among 
the  consonants  I and  f are  want- 
ing. It  has  four  ‘smacking’  sounds. 
These  appear  only  at  the  beginning 
of  words  and  before  vowels  and  gut- 
turals. One  who  will  listen  to  the 
chatterings  of  the  monkeys  in  our 
zoological  gardens  will  be  inclined 
to  think  that  these  sounds  ai’e  the 
heritage  of  a time  when  man  stood 
nearer  to  the  animal  world  than  now. 

The  grammar  of  the  Hottentot 
dialect  shows  a superabundance  of 
forms.  The  roots  are  monosyll.abic, 
the  words  being  built  up  by  suffixes. 
The  remark.able  25eculiarity  of  the 
speech,  as  also  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  Hottentots  lies  in  the  pronouns, 
in  which  three  genders  and  three  numbers  (singular,  dual,  and  plural)  are  dis- 
tinguished. To  pronominal  stems  pronominal  suffixes  are  attached.  Designations  of 
sex  and  number,  however,  are  not  formal  but  material  suffixes.  Thus  the  Hottentot 
can  say  “I,”  but  cannot  say  “we.”  He  must  say  “we  men,”  “ we  women,”  “ we 
things.”  In  declension,  gender,  number,  and  case  are  expressed  by  separate  words. 
The  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  or  adding  these  jn’onouns.  The  verb  has  six  tenses 
and  five  moods.  The  tenses  and  moods  are  formed  by  adding  suffixes.  But  with  all 
this  we  have  no  Hottentot  conjugation,  merely  agglutation.  They  have  the  decimal 
numerical  system,  and  count  to  one  hundred,  which  is  expressed  as  “greater  tens.” 
Martin  Hang  finds  in  Hottentot  a refined  element  Avhich  has  been  introduced  into 
the  language  by  contact  with  a civilized  peoi3le,  and  by  which  the  wild  element  is  lim- 
ited. Whether  this  tribe  were  Egyjitians,  and  whether  Hottentot — in  the  grammar  of 
which  several  points  of  agreement  are  manifestly  found  with  Egyi^tian — is  really  re- 
lated with  this  language,  must  remain  an  oi)cn  question.  That  the  Hottentot  language 
shows  resemblances  to  the  Egyptian  is  the  view  of  a few  linguistic  investigators, 
— among  these,  Lepsius,  who  has  indeed  spun  out  of  them  a broad,  incomjjrehensible 
theory  of  mixture.  Evidently  they  were  led  to  this  highly  different  view  by  the 
agreement  of  a few  pronominal  elements,  above  all  that  of  the  third  person.  This 
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basis  is  too  small  for  any  sound  reasoning,  and,  since  it  is  based  on  a very  few  and  un- 
important details,  it  is  almost  universally  rejected. 

Xow  that  we  know  the  Bushmen  better,  the  Hottentots  are  no  longer  relegated  to 
the  lowest  place  among  the  Africans.  Indeed,  at  the  Cape  they  have  become  the 
most  civilized  of  the  colored  tribes,  but  at  the  ex])ense'  of  their  nationality  and  race- 
purity.  Of  the  2)ure  Hottentots  we  may  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  They  have 
made  progress  in  cattle-raising,  and  have  formed  certain  rude  religious  ideas.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  Bushmen  by  their  taller  stature,  slimmer  limbs,  narrower 
face  with  very  protruding  cheek-bones,  less  prognathism,  and  clearer  complexion.  But 
this  is  all.  They  have  numerous  songs  and  animal  myths.  Prominent  among  the 
hatter  is  one  recalling  the  well-known  Beineke  Fuchs,  but  the  African  Reynard  is  a 
jackal.  Other  fables  are  evidently  borrowed,  and  in  some  the  biblical  stories  told  by 
the  missionaries  are  still  to  be  recognized,  though  so  modified  that  they  no  longer 
teach  the  intended  lesson. 

In  external  appearance  the  Hottentots  are  the  ugliest  of  human  beings.  Their 
skin  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  Kafirs,  their  hair  is  darker,  and  the  beard  is  slightly 
developed.  The  size  of  the  Hottentot  is,  on  the  avei’age,  less  than  that  of  the  Europe- 
ans. The  men,  especially  in  advanced  years,  are  lank  and  thin ; complete  muscular 
development  is  rare.  Among  the  Kafirs  the  women  are  ugly,  but  among  the  Hotten- 
tots they  are  worse  looking.  To  the  remarkable  ugliness  of  the  women  is  added  their 
tendency  to  run  to  fat.  This  is  a noteworthy  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
sexes.  Steatopyga  is  found  among  the  Hottentot  women,  distinguishing  them  from 
other  races.  This  is  a formation  of  fat  on  certain  portions  of  the  body,  notably  the 
back,  hips,  and  the  oiitside  of  the  thighs.  This  j^asses  as  a sign  of  beauty. 

Although  considerably  weaker  than  the  Kafirs,  the  Hottentots  have  their  powers 
more  under  control,  and  in  this  j^oint  ap2?roach  our  race.  Their  senses  are  very 
acute,  especially  those  of  hearing  and  sight,  and  in  their  ability  to  follow  a trail  they 
rival  the  American  Indians.  While  most  dark-colored  races  strongly  resist  the  influ- 
ences of  civilization,  the  Hottentots  as  a race  went  to  destruction  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Many  Hottentots  can  no  longer  speak  their  own  language,  and  others  can 
no  longer  understand  it.  The  present  Hottentots  of  the  Cape,  who  speak  broken 
Dutch  or  English,  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  the  colony  as  ser- 
vants or  vagabonds,  idly  hanging  about  the  mission  stations.  According  to  Napier, 
the  number  of  Hottentots  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
amounted  to  from  40,000  to  .50,000,  but  since  then  the  number  has  constantly  and 
strikingly  decreased,  so  that  in  1850  scarcely  20,000  were  left.  Their  idleness  has 
greatly  diminished  their  number,  and  their  utter  destruction  is  seriously  threatened. 
The  cause  of  this  decrease  lies  in  the  character  and  temperament  of  the  race.  There 
is  one  feature  which  has  acted  definitely  on  their  whole  course,  and  indirectly  also  on 
their  fate ; this  is  an  endless  levity.  Their  temperament  is  strikingly  sanguine,  and 
from  this  results  a miscalculation  in  their  methods  of  business  or  conduct  that  com- 
pletely cri2:>ples  their  many  good  qualities.  The  Hottentot  is  of  thoroughly  impulsive 
nature ; it  is  easy  to  excite  his  feelings ; but  he  is  oj^inionated,  stubborn  and  disobedi- 
ent, passionate  and  vindictive.  He  squanders  his  j^roperty ; and  withal  has  a bound- 
less filthiness.  Even  hunger  does  not  always  force  him  to  labor;  he  rather  submits  to 
it,  seeks  to  slee]}  it  away,  or  draws  more  closely  his  hunger-belt.  This  is  a broad 
leather  band  which  almost  all  the  natives  of  South  Africa  Avear,  and  which  they  draw 
closer  and  closer  about  them  when  they  feel  hunger  and  cannot  appease  it.  Of  morals 
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little  is  to  be  said.  "When  the  fear  of  punishment  does  not  restrain  them,  conscience 
will  rarely  be  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Lying,  theft,  and  sensuality  are  tlierefore 
jirevalent  sins  of  the  Hottentots.  They  are  mostly  of  good  humor,  love  society, 
laugh  and  joke  heartily.  Their  intelligence  is  in  no  wise  small.  In  the  Kora  a certain 
dulness  and  want  of  intellectual  ability  is  seen.  His  deportment  is  quieter,  and  fre- 
quently almost  morose,  and  he  sets  himself  to  work  as  unwillinglj^  as  do  the  rest  of 
the  Hottentots.  In  the  mission  schools  they  are,  on  account  of  their  indolence,  not 
very  hopeful  scholars.  An  essential  characteristic  of  the  whole  race  is  the  ])redomi- 
nence  of  those  caj)abilities  which  we  are  wont  to  call  superficial,  especially  imitation, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  perceive  sensuous  impressions.  The  Hottentot  has  a 
highly  developed  sense  for  music,  and  an  unusual  linguistic  talent.  The  ease  with 
which  they  make  themselves  understood  by  Euro2)eans,  learn  to  use  their  weapons, 
and  adojjt  their  morals  and  especially  their  vices,  has  great  influence  on  their  national 
unity.  Of  the  vices,  none  has  become  so  dangerous  as  the  tendency  toward  drink. 
The  Hottentots  are  j^assionate  smokers,  for  which  they  use  wild  hemp,  either  alone 
or  ■w  ith  tobacco. 


Fig.  138.  — Hottentot  kraal. 


Owing  to  the  influences  of  the  whites,  an  ethnological  picture  of  the  Hottentots  is 
not  easily  drawn.  The  half-breed  tribes  of  tlie  Cape  are  far  different  from  the  free 
and  purer  Kama  of  Great  Namaqua  Land.  To  the  latter  the  following  passages  refer : 
Both  sexes  wear  a ‘kaross,’  a sort  of  kilt  made  of  sheep,  jackal,  or  wild-cat  skins,  sewed 
together.  This  is  so  made  that  a jiortion  can  be  wound  around  the  waist  like  a scarf, 
the  rest  hanging  down  over  the  ujiiier  jiart  of  the  legs.  The  up])er  jiart  of  the  body 
is  usually  naked,  and  kept  thoroughly  greased.  Lately,  owing  to  missionary  influence, 
a few  wear  Eurojiean  clothing.  The  men  go  bare-headed,  the  women  wear  a sort  of 
bonnet ; the  latter  go  barefoot,  while  the  men  wear  sandals.  Anklets  of  leather  serve 
at  once  as  ornaments  and  as  a jirotection  against  the  bushes.  Necklaces  of  beads, 
bones,  etc.,  are  common.  Tattooing  has  died  out,  but  the  women  still  jiaint  their  faces 
Avith  red  and  black,  the  men  restricting  this  ornament  to  the  upper  lip  and  nose. 

The  huts  are  hemisjiherical,  and  are  ten  or  tAvelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six 
in  height.  The  door  is  on  the  side,  and  the  fire-place  in  the  centre.  The  huts  are 
made  with  a framework  of  ])oles,  bent  in  the  proper  shajie,  and  co\mred  Avith  skins, 
mats,  or  bushes.  The  mats  are  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  a mimosa.  This  is  soaked 
in  water  to  make  it  pliable,  and  then  torn  into  long  strijis.  These  are  laid  on  the 
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ground  in  parallel  rows,  and  other  shreds  of  bark  are  drawn  through  diagonally,  so  as 
to  make  a sort  of  loose  mat.  In  dry  weather  these  mats  let  in  the  air ; and  in  wet 
weather  the  bark  swells  and  makes  a tight  web.  In  the  middle  is  built  a rude  hearth 
of  stones,  with  no  exit  for  the  smoke.  The  huts  stand  in  rows,  and  form  a village, 
most  commonly  called  ‘ kraal,’  a term  of  Dutch  origin.  During  the  night,  the  calves 
are  herded  in  the  open  space  in  the  centre,  and  the  oxen  lie  around  beyond  the  circle 
of  huts,  and  are  watched  by  the  men. 

The  food  consists  mostly  of  the  products  of  their  herds,  their  flesh  being  but  rarely 
eaten.  The  cattle  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and  even  as  saddle  animals.  A stick 
is  placed  through  the  nose  and  answers  the  ijurjjose  of  a bit,  and  the  backs  of  the  cattle 
are  protected  from  injury  by  skins  placed  under  the  load.  The  method  of  packing  is 
similar  to  that  commonly  employed  with  horses  or  mules,  the  load  being  fastened  by  a 
leather  girth.  The  oxen  travel  with  an  easy  gait,  making  up  in  endurance  what  they 
lack  in  speed.  Besides  stock-raising  the  Hottentots  follow  the  chase,  eating  every- 
thing except  buzzards  and  swine.  They  like  roasted  grasshojjpers ; lizards  and  ants 
cooked  in  milk  are  choice  ai'ticles  of  food.  The  flesh  of  game  is  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  sun  and  then  ground  to  flom‘  between  stones.  This,  made  into  porridge  with  milk, 
is  very  nourishing.  All  of  the  flesh,  however,  is  not  so  treated ; much  is  brought  home 
to  the  village  and  then  a general  feast  ensues,  each  performing  wonders  in  the  line  of 
eating.  When  full  they  roll  upon  the  ground  to  aid  digestion,  and,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, return  to  the  quarry.  Flesh  is  never  eaten  raw,  but  always  either  roasted  or 
boiled.  A few  roots  are  eaten ; these  are  eaten  raw.  Cannibalism  is  entirely  un- 
known. The  common  drink  is  ‘krii,’  made  from  honey,  water,  and  the  fermented 
extract  of  krii  root.  This  mixture  is  left  to  ferment  for  three  or  four  houre,  and  a 
drink  is  produced  of  a very  pleasant  and  refreshing  taste.  They  also  make  a sort  of 
wine  from  berries,  fermenting  them  in  leather  sacks. 

A favorite  jJastime  is  the  smoking  of  wild  hemp,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
with  a mixture  of  tobacco.  The  latter  is  especially  enjoyed  by  the  women,  and  the 
passion  for  it  is  often  so  great  that  an  ox  is  exchanged  for  an  insignificant  quantity. 
The  i3i])es  are  made  of  clay  or  white  stone  and  set  in  a horn.  They  swallow  the 
smoke,  so  as  to  multi23ly  its  narcotic  effect. 

The  household  utensils  consist  chiefly  of  several  blankets  and  mats,  in  which  they 
wrap  themselves  at  night,  which  they  roll  uj)  and  leave  in  the  huts  by  day.  For  milk 
they  use  a leather  sack  or  a hollow  gourd.  For  cooking  they  use  earthen  vessels  of 
peculiar  make,  very  jiorous  and  of  tolerable  appearance.  The  native  weapons  are  the 
spear,  the  bow,  and  the  poisoned  arrow.  Through  the  Eurojjeans  they  have  become 
acquainted  with  fire-arms,  and  these  have  displaced  other  weapons. 

Everything  which  the  Hottentots  have  and  do  bears  the  impress  of  their  tendency 
to  roam.  They  do  nothing  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  They 
were  and  are  cattle  herders  ; agriculture  they  seem  not  to  have  known ; and  they  now 
follow  it  only  in  I'are  cases.  In  the  Nama  the  j^osition  of  woman  is  not  so  degraded 
as  in  many  other  Hottentot  tribes.  With  the  excejjtion  of  building  huts,  weaving 
mats  and  mantles,  and  caring  for  the  milk  cattle,  which  falls  on  female  slaves,  the 
work  of  the  women  is  simple,  viz.,  jjreparing  their  toilet,  a la  Hottentot,  eating,  sleep- 
ing, and  smoking.  Among  the  Nama  polygamy  is  allowed,  but  seldom  ajjj^ears.  In 
sjnte  of  their  sensuality  and  selfishness  there  is  a praiseworthy  tendency  toward  mar- 
riage. While  the  Hottentot  women  and  the  Kora  are  for  the  most  |)art  fickle  and 
unchaste,  this  sort  of  conduct  among  the  Nama  is  punishable  with  strijjes.  The  Hot- 
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tontots  are  represented  as  enervated  and  weak.  This  is  true  of  the  remnant  at  the 
Cape,  who  have  been  ruined  by  slavery  and  servitude,  but  is  not  true  of  the  Nania. 
Among  these  latter  their  jwimitive  strength  has  been  preserved ; indeed  the  women 
are  remarkably  capable. 

The  birth  of  a child  is  for  the  family  a joyoi;s  event,  which  is  celebrated,  according 
to  their  means,  with  a head  or  two  of  sheep  or  cattle.  The  child  is  suckled  by  the 
mother,  and  even  in  her  work  is  strapped  all  day  long  to  her  back.  During  the  nurs- 
ing the  mother  strengthens  herself  by  smoking,  and  when  the  child  is  unruly  lets  it  also 
have  a puff  of  smoke. 

Wlien  a girl  comes  to  maturity  certain  rites  are  observed.  She  dons  an  orna- 
mented skin  as  a sign  that  she  is  marriageable,  and  there  is  a general  I’ejoicing. 

Marriages  are  easily  contracted.  The  youth  goes  with  his  parent  to  the  hut  of 
the  bride’s  father  ; makes  him  a gift  of  wild  hemj),  lights  the  pi23e  and,  when  the  nar- 
cotic has  begun  to  take  effect,  begins  his  solicitation.  Then  the  bride  and  groom 
go  forth  together,  without  ceremony,  as  man  and  wife.  Divorces  are  very  easily 
effected,  and  in  such  cases  the  male  children  go  with  the  father,  the  female  with  the 
mother. 

The  Nama  have  not  a common  head  ; they  are  divided  into  about  a dozen  tribes, 
which  in  the  main  are  Orlam,  i.  e.,  immigrated  Cajie  Plottentots ; the  remaining  por- 
tion, as  full-blooded  ISTama,  call  themselves  ‘ kingly  peojde.’  Every  tribe  has  its  own 
chief,  whose  rank  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  the  rich- 
est man,  he  has  no  sjjecial  designation ; at  most  his  hut  is  a little  larger,  and  at  meal 
times  he  receives  the  best  portions  of  the  meat.  He  determines  whither  the  tribe 
shall  go,  he  arranges  difficulties,  punishes  transgressors,  calls  assemblies,  etc.,  wherein 
lie  is  supported  by  a council  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribe. 

If  a murder  is  committed  unintentionally,  the  murderer  can  reconcile  the  family 
by  instituting  a feast,  in  which  all  the  relatives  and  friends  of  both  j^arties  pai’take. 
While  they  consume  joyously  the  slaughtered  cow,  he  must  satisfy  himself  with  the 
blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  murder  is  intentional,  blood-revenge  comes  in  to  satisfy 
the  aggrieved  family.  Blood-revenge  devolves  on  the  nearest  relative,  or,  in  default 
of  such,  on  the  best  friend. 

W’’hen  a Hottentot  is  sick  and  old,  he  is  taken  into  a separate  hut  and  left  with 
some  food  and  drink ; other  assistance  is  not  accorded  him.  If  the  sickness  is  fatal,, 
the  inhabitants  take  him  out  of  the  village  and  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  In  case  of 
death,  the  deceased  is  wrajjped  uj)  in  old  skins,  and  jjut  in  the  burrow  of  some  animal 
and  covered  with  dirt  and  stones,  a larger  heaj)  of  stones  being  raised  over  a chief. 
The  relatives  and  friends  then  have  a social  meal  in  which  several  animals  of  the  de- 
ceased are  consumed. 

As  a rule  the  Hottentots  .are  long-lived,  old  men  of  ninety  and  one  hundred  years 
being  not  rare.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  their  lives  are  lives  of  constant  excess 
and  exjiosure.  Certain  men  assume  the  office  of  physicians.  Disease  is  attributed  to 
snakes.  Regularly  before  a cure  is  effected,  an  ox  or  a sheep  has  to  be  slaughtered 
These  men  excel  in  curing  snake-bites.  They  also  devote  themselves  to  mysteries,, 
magical  incantations,  etc. 

The  active  spirit  of  the  N.ama  is  best  seen  when  they  have  at  hand  a drink,  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  or  beer,  or  a jnpe  of  tobacco.  They  also  like  social  dances,  which  are  not 
only  a sort  of  worship  to  God,  but  also  a cultiu-e  of  sensuality.  They  take  jdace  mostly 
by  moonlight.  The  dancers  — women  and  men  alternating  — join  hands  and  dance 
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around  a leader  irx  the  middle.  The  dance  grows  faster  and  faster,  till  the  ring  is 
broken,  and  the  dancers  are  brought  to  a stand-still  by  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  musical  instrument  is  the  ‘gora,’  which  has  the  form  of  a bow  with  a bridge 
at  each  end.  It  in  some  degree  takes  the  place  of  a harp,  being  held  at  the  lower 
end  with  the  feet.  The  tones  produced  are  very  simple.  Rarely  is  a player  able  to 
re2>eat  the  same  tone,  and  seldom  does  it  happen  that  several  instruments  make  an 
accordant  orchestra. 

The  religious  faith  of  the  Hottentots  seems  fundamentally  to  rest  on  very  con- 
fi;sed  ideas,  and  to  limit  itself  to  a certain  worship  of  the  dead.  From  this  proceeds 
their  fear  of  ghosts.  The  hut  in  which  any  one  has  died  is  broken  up,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  build  another  with  the  same  wood,  or  to  eat  food  cooked  with  the  wood 
when  kindled.  No  Hottentot,  when  he  passes  a grave,  forgets  to  casts  upon  it  a stone 
or  a branch,  so  that  in  many  districts  the  mounds  erected  in  this  way  have  reached 
quite  a height.  At  the  same  time  he  jn-onouuces  the  name  of  “ Heitsi-Eibip,”  who 
is  said  to  lie  buried  here.  This  is  apparently  nothing  less  than  a })ersonification  of  the 
soul  of  the  dejiarted.  Heitsi-Eibip  j)lays  an  important  role  in  the  legends,  as  does 
also Tsui-Goap.  This  latter  god  created  man;  to  him  belongs  everything  good.  Both 
are  said  to  be  great  magicians.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Kafirs  have  borrowed  the 
name  Tsui-Goa2)  as  a designation  of  their  highest  being  (God).  A third  divine  25er- 
sonality  often  mentioned  in  the  legends  is  the  moon.  The  new  moon  is  generally 
celebrated  with  dances  and  songs,  in  which  all  members  of  the  tribe  23artake.  During 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  chants  are  sung,  and  if  a tribe  is  out  on  a hunt  or  similar  un- 
dertaking, they  abandon  their  projects,  since  they  fear  misfortune.  With  these  reli- 
gious views  is  connected  a boundless  su2)erstition  and  magic.  Belief  in  ghosts  is  very 
wide-spread.  The  belief  in  good  and  evil  signs,  too,  is  strong.  Their  magicians  busy 
themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  all  sort  of  amulets,  which  they  sell.  In  their  legends 
are  found  traces  of  metamoiqjhoses  of  men  and  animals.  The  views  of  the  Hottentots 
about  religion  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  missionaries.  However,  in  S2)ite  of 
contrary  assertions,  their  conversion  has  not  greatly  2>rogressed.  They  are  lazy  and 
live  lives  of  sweet  indolence.  They  are  susce2)tible  to  im23ressions,  they  weep  and 
pray,  but  these  im2)ressions  go  as  quickly  as  received.  The  Kora  come  to  the  stations 
of  the  missionaries  as  long  as  the  allowances  of  tobacco  last.  For  spiritual  culture 
they  show  little  talent  and  less  inclination. 

THE  BANTU  PEOPLE. 

Whoever  studies  an  ethnographical  map  of  Africa  will  find  the  whole  south  of 
that  continent,  east  of  the  tenfitory  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  from  the  Ca2)e 
to  the  equator  and  beyond,  colored  with  a uniform  color.  It  indicates  the  extension 
•of  a great  circle  of  23eo2iles  whose  affinity  is  shown  by  language,  though  the  2>rimitive 
language  has  2‘>erished  among  them.  The  name  used  for  these  25eoples,  “ Kafir,”  is  a 
trivial  name,  deifived  from  the  Arabic  word,  “ kiafir,”  i.  e.,  unbelievers.  Barth,  Gifimm 
and  Bleek  have  studied  this  language.  Bleek  calls  it  the  Bantu  language ; bantu 
meaning  the  2Jeo2fie,  the  men,  the  tribe.  The  names  and  groupings  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Bantu  region  differ  with  different  investigators.  In  a g^ieral  way  they  may  be 
divided  into  eastern,  Avestern,  and  midland  tribes.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  been 
divided  into  numerous  others.  To  enumerate  these  sub-divisions  would  only  tend  to 
confuse  the  reader,  and  would  be  entirely  out  of  23lace  in  a 2302Aular  work. 
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All  these  tribes  belong  to  a linguistic  group  which  is  attributed  to  the  prefix  pro- 
nominal languages,  and  which  comprehend  even  now  the  families  of  Menu  and  Gor. 
The  languages  are  pliant  and  musical ; the  words  are  polysyllabic,  the  syllables  are 
mostly  open,  comjiosed  of  consonants  and  vowels.  The  roots  are  polysyllabic ; later 
on  they  also  become  monosyllabic.  The  pronominal  roots  are  as  a rule  also  monosyl- 
labic. The  formation  of  language-forms  occurs  through  prefixes ; rarely  are  suffixes 
found.  This  is  the  best  representative  we  have  of  the  so-called  agglutinative  languages. 
It  is  highly  complex,  having,  e.  ff.,  eight  forms  for  the  imperfect,  and  as  many  for  past 
time.  It  has  for  the  article  as  many  as  fourteen  different  forms.  To  foreigners,  of 
course,  this  excessive  redundance  seems  useless ; but  still  it  has  its  benefit,  giving 
every  word  a j^recision  and  clearness  that  precludes  the  possibility  of  mistake  as  to 
the  relation  it  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  It,  too,  has  something  of  a smacking 
sound.  Gender  and  number  are  foreign  to  the  language.  Instead  of  saying-‘he,’ 
‘ she,’  ‘ it,’  they  have  to  divide  things  into  six  or  eight  categories,  which  are  sharply 
distinguished  by  prefixes.  This  goes  to  show  how  complicated  the  language  is.  This 
complexity  holds  true  not  only  of  the  j^ronominal,  but  also  of  the  verbal  forms.  There 
is  a fulness  of  tenses  which  recalls  the  Arabic,  and  likewise  a multiplicity  of  forms 
of  conjugation  which  modify  in  different  ways  the  root-idea  of  the  verb.  This  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms  and  complexity  of  structure  could  only  be  made  intelligible  by  a 
citation  of  actual  cases,  which  would  be  out  of  jfiace  except  in  a grammar  of  the 
Kafir  language. 

Regarding  the  relationships  of  the  Bantu  family,  much  has  been  written,  some 
regarding  them  as  related  to  the  negroes  of  the  Sudan,  others  denying  any  excejjt  a 
very  superficial  connection.  For  our  purj^oses,  the  question  is  of  but  little  consequence. 
All  tribes  that  belong  to  the  Bantu  are  characterized  by  a dark,  swarthy-colored  skin 
and  woolly  hair,  whose  length  and  composition  vary  much.  The  complexion,  likewise 
very  variable,  passes  from  deep  sepia  to  blue-black.  The  body  is  w'ell  developed,  the 
form  of  face  in  a j^ure  race  never  European.  Wood,  Barrow,  and  other  writers  pic- 
ture them  as  of  classic  beauty  and  fit  to  serve  as  models  for  the  artist.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  trust  to  the  photographs  and  drawings  of  recent  travelers,  the  picture  is  far 
too  highly  drawn,  and  beauty  is  a rare  thing  among  the  Kafirs. 

The  brow  is  usually  well  arched,  the  forehead  interrupting  the  face  line  only  a 
little.  Very  striking  is  the  prognathism  of  the  face,  which  in  its  lower  i^art  projects 
widely;  this  depends  u]3on  the  strong  development  of  the  jaw-bones,  esi^ecially  the 
lower  one.  The  chin  is  marked,  without  being  strongly  23rominent.  The  cheek-bones 
are  likewise  strong ; the  eye-sockets  are  spacious,  rounded,  or  slightly  drawn  in ; their 
brows  strongly  arched.  As  an  esjjecial  characteristic  (as  it  appears  in  such  a degree 
only  among  African  tribes)  is  the  great  breadth  between  the  eyes,  on  account  of  the 
slight  development  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

The  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  shoulders,  upper  and  lower  extremities,  show  the 
above-mentioned  lank,  slight  structure  as  the  most  noticeable  characteristic.  In  the 
form  of  the  feet  enormous  differences  exist  even  between  tribes  of  the  same  districts. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  wild  tribes,  notably  the  Botocudas  of  Bi'azil,  the  big  toe 
stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  foot. 

The  complexion  ajjj^roaches  nearly  to  black.  The  very  dark  varieties,  however, 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  clearer.  It  is  a peculiar  custom  to  rub  the  skin  with  red 
ochre,  by  which  the  skin  loses  its  fundamental  color  or  tone.  The  texture  of  the 
skin  is  more  coarse,  and  the  ridges  and  folds  of  the  epidermis  more  striking  than  in 
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the  case  of  tribes  not  liigmentecl.  Even  in  young  people,  the  whole  body  is  covered 
■with  little  creases,  which  with  advancing  years  become  folds.  In  the  Bantu  people 
the  growth  of  hair  is  weak,  so  that  the  body  is  almost  entirely  bare,  while  the  beard 
and  hair  of  the  head  have  a peculiar  appearance,  the  first  being  weak,  the  latter  thick 
and  strong.  \ 

The  general  impression  the  Kafirs  make  is  that  there  is  a certain  lankness  about 
them,  which  has  its  source  in  the  narrow  thorax  and  the  slightly  swelling  hips,  though 
the  shoulders  are  broad.  Upon  the  whole,  the  men  are  more  typical  than  the  women; 
and  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  say  to  what  tribe  a certain  man  belongs,  it  is  scarcely 
])ossible  of  the  women.  At  the  best  age,  the  former  are  not  homely;  they  a]>pear 
full  and  round,  though  there  is  even  then  a want  of  agreeableness  and  grace.  The 
limbs  are  plump,  the  outline  coarse,  as  if  cut  out  of  wood.  This  may  please  the 
Kafirs,  but  it  scarcely  can  us.  If  the  girls  are  sometimes  pretty,  the  Avomen  are  abso- 
lutely ugly ; and  their  social  position  is  not  calculated  to  improve  matters. 

The  Kafirs  Proper. 

The  most  southern  of  the  East  Bantu  are  the  Kafirs.  They  occupy  the  East  Cape 
land,  from  Great  Fish  River  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  form  the  chief,  the  native  i>opula- 
tion  of  Kaffraria,  Natal,  and  East  Transvaal.  The  Kafirs  are  divided  into  a number  of 
tribes.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  Zulus,  Avho  live  in  complete  independence 
in  Zulu-land.  These,  too,  include  several  tribes.  We  do  not  here  purpose  a descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Kafir  tribes,  but  rather  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  most  important  (the 
Zulus),  and  occasionally  to  observe  the  important  differences  in  other  tribes. 

The  real  home  of  the  Zulus  is  the  narrow  coast  district  between  Natal,  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  Delagoa  Bay.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  There  was  a time  when  the  Zulus 
ovei'ran  the  Avhole  southeast  of  Africa,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  Avarlike  character, 
subjected  all  other  tribes.  Chaca,  the  African  Attila,  founded  a great  kingdom  in  the 
years  1812-1828,  Avhich  extended  from  Mosambique  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cajie 
Colony  in  the  south.  Some  idea  of  the  martial  ability  of  the  Zulus  can  be  gained 
from  a glance  at  their  history  and  their  Avork  of  battle.  DingisAvayo,  the  predecessor 
of  Chaca,  first  instituted  a regular  army.  Then  Chaca  perfected  the  army  system. 
Young  men  Avere  trained  for  the  army,  and  Avere  not  alloAved  to  marry.  The  army 
Avas  divided  into  regiments  of  1,500  men.  There  Avere  three  classes,  — (1)  the  veter- 
ans ; (2)  the  young  Avarriors  ; (3)  the  baggage-carriers.  The  standing  army  consisted 
of  60,000  Avarriors.  They  had  regular  methods  of  camping  and  attack.  Attacks 
Avere  usually  made  in  the  night.  A detachment  of  soldiers,  accompanied  by  only  a 
few  baggage-carriers,  fell  Avith  irresistible  fury  on  the  enemy.  The  booty  Avas  divided 
among  the  soldiers  and  chiefs.  Under  King  KetcliAvayo  (better  knoAvn  as  Cetewayo) 
the  army  numbered  about  40,000  men,  divided  into  tAVO  corps,  one  carrying  Avhite,  the 
other  black  shields.  Marriage  Avas  alloAved  only  by  special  permission.  Every  man  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  years  Avas  subject  to  draft  for  the  army.  Discipline  Avas  very  rigorous. 
Originally  the  arms  consisted  of  spears,  but  later  they  set  their  hearts  on  acquiring 
fire-arms.  So  the  men  hired  out  as  servants,  or  as  diggers  in  the  diamond  fields,  until 
they  had  earned  enough  to  buy  a gun.  The  Zulus  advance  in  a mass,  glancing 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  nor  seeking  to  shield  themselves  behind  bush  or 
stone.  While  fighting  they  are  AAdiolly  indifferent  to  losses,  since  fighting  is  an  almost 
daily  occurrence  Avith  them.  They  advance  Avith  the  gun  in  the  right  hand,  a small 
shield  on  the  left  arm,  and  a couple  of  siiears  in  the  left  hand.  Having  discharged 
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their  guns,  they  throw  them  clown,  and  advance  rapidly  on  the  enemy  with  their 
sjtears,  and  seek  a hand-to-hand  conflict. 

Tlie  external  apj^earance  of  the  Zulus  differs,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a 
definite  type  for  them.  The  faces  are  more  regular  than  among  other  Kafirs,  the  nose 
is  better  developed  and  not  so  turned  u]),  the  brow  is  high,  the  lips  are  prominent, 
the  face,  however,  is  often  only  slightly  prognathous.  The  body  is  regular  ; the  limbs, 
like  iron,  seem  fitted  to  endure  great  hardships,  and  to  jierform  the  most  difficult 
work.  On  the  coasts  are  seen  their  athletic  bronze  figures  occupied  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  loading  and  unloading  the  ships’  cargoes.  Misshajjen,  sickly,  or  weak  children 
are  seldom  seen.  As  might  be  expected,  the  constitution  of  the  Zulu  is  exceptional ; 
the  whole  body  is  well-j)roportioned,  round,  and  muscular;  tough  in  the  joints;  the 
thorax  greatly  developed.  The  complexion  is  dark  brown,  or,  at  times,  a clearer, 

reddish-brown.  In  exce2>tional 
cases,  and  frequently  at  birth, 
the  skin  is  almost  white,  grow- 
ing darker  with  age.  As  a rule, 
the  nearer  we  approach  the 
equator  the  darker  the  skin  be- 
comes. In  warmth  or  anger 
the  skin  changes  from  dark 
brown  to  blue-gray,  and  the 
iris  to  a brownish  yellow.  In 
eases  of  jaundice  the  skin  is 
lighter.  The  men  have  a 
considerable  growth  of  beard. 
They  shave  the  head  leaving 
standing  a ring  of  hair,  which, 
stiffened  by  acacia  gum,  is 
dressed  in  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  jjerson  and  the 
occasion. 

The  question  of  civilization, 
“Wherewith  shall  we  clothe 
ourselves  ? ” was  not  known  to 
the  Zulus  before  1830.  The 
choice  of  colors  and  material  of 
wool  and  silk  is  no  trouble  to  them.  In  times  of  j^eace  the  whole  body,  except  the  least 
necessary  covering  for  the  hijjs,  is  naked.  According  to  an  old  custom  they  frequently 
anoint  the  head  and  the  whole  body  with  oil  or  fat,  sometimes  mixed  with  ochre,  which 
protects  them  against  the  stings  of  insects  as  well  as  against  colds  and  skin  diseases. 
For  war  and  great  festive  occasions,  the  Zulus  oimament  themselves  with  skins  and  tails 
of  lions,  leopards,  white  oxen,  monkeys,  etc.,  which  are  fastened  in  part  to  head,  in  i>art 
to  the  neck,  breast,  arms,  hips,  and  knees,  and  which,  together  with  the  high  ostrich 
feathers  of  his  head-dress,  give  them  a wild  martial  aj^i^earance.  In  addition  to  this 
the  hard  shield  of  ox-skin,  the  spears,  clubs,  and  sometimes  guns,  comifiete  the  equi])- 
ment  of  a dangerous  02ii>onent. 

Among  Zulu  women  there  are  faultless  forms,  with  intelligent  faces.  Their  dress 
may  be  called  classical.  A sort  of  toga  of  skins  covers  the  whole  2)erson ; the  feet  are 


Fig.  139.  — Ketchwayo  (Cetewayo),  ex-king  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs. 


;V  Kafir  family  on  the  march 
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clad  in  sandals.  Children  wear  simply  a leather  shirt.  A girl,  on  coming  to  puberty, 
receives  a sort  of  education  as  to  her  later  jjosition  in  the  family,  in  the  world,  her 
rights,  duties,  etc.  During  this  she  remains  apart  from  her  jjeoj^le  ; her  body  is  jjainted 
white ; she  is  clad  in  a mantle  and  shirt  of  rushes.  After  her  instruction  is  over  she 
dons  the  regular  woman’s  attire,  is  painted  with  red  ochre,  and  henceforth  walks  in  the 
circles  of  womanhood.  The  whole  is  ended  in  a grand  festival  of  song  and  dance. 
The  appearance  of  the  Zulu  even  when  not  clad  for  war  has  something  dignified  and 
imposing  about  it.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  does  he  learn  European  languages ; the 
colonists  are  obliged  to  learn  the  Zulu  sj^eech. 

The  Zulus  live  in  roomy,  bee-hive-like,  round  huts,  with  a semi-circular  entrance,  only 
large  enough  to  allow  a full-grown  person  to  j^ass  in  a stoojsing  2>osture.  In  every 
hut  is  a firmly  pounded  flat  floor,  with  a flat,  round  hollow  or  hearth.  Since  they  only 
use  the  huts  as  sleejnng  apartments,  and  as  store-rooms  for  their  weaj^ons,  utensils,  and 

valuables,  they  are  rarely  found  there- 
in during  the  day.  After  sundown 
the  family  gather  about  the  fire,  eat, 
and  entertain  themselves.  Then  the 
ojiening  is  closed  with  a sort  of  door, 
and  they  stretch  themselves  on  mats 
and  skins,  with  their  heads  to  the  walls 
of  the  hut,  and  their  feet  to  the  fire. 
Each  rolls  himself  up  in  his  blanket 
with  a soft  skin  under  his  head.  Dogs 
usually  keep  watch  before  the  door. 
The  more  wealthy  have  panther  or 
leopard  skins  for  their  couch ; the 
poorer  have  frequently  only  a raw 
leather  blanket  for  bed  and  covering. 
The  smoke  of  the  evening  fire  does 
not  escajie,  but  remains  in  the  room. 
Although  it  would  not  be  endurable 
for  Europeans,  the  Zulus  consider  it 
healthy,  and  according  to  our  latest  sanitary  ideas  they  are  not  far  wrong. 
The  smoke  certainly  must  prevent  certain  diseases. 

The  apijointments  of  such  a hut  are  very  simple.  A coujfle  of  stools,  a few  mats 
and  skins  for  a bed,  a heaj)  of  fuel,  a shield,  a bundle  of  arrows,  some  magical  instru- 
ments, are  all.  Although  stock-raisers,  the  Kafirs  seldom  eat  meat.  They  live  chiefly 
on  milk  and  durra,  the  so-called  Kafir-millet.  All  labor  and  j^leasure  takes  jjlace  in 
the  open  air. 

A large  number  of  huts  surrounded  by  a thorn  hedge  to  enclose  the  cattle  forms  a 
‘ kraal.’  The  head  of  the  kraal  is  the  ‘ Inkose  ’ (chief ),  the  lord  of  that  especial  tribe. 
If  a chief  rules  over  a gi’eat  stretch  of  country,  he  collects  about  him  many  such  vil- 
lages, as  a kingdom,  like  that  of  Chaca,  of  a hundred  thousand  subjects.  The  kraal 
of  such  a king  could  alone  enclose  thousands  of  men.  They  occupy  a round  spot 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  prince  or  king  with  his  wife, 
children,  servants  and  followers,  live  within  at  the  u])per  end,  close  by  the  only  gate 
in  the  high,  double,  thorn-wall,  which  at  evening  is  closed  after  the  admission  of  the 
herds.  Quite  remarkable  are  the  military  kraals  with  their  fortifications.  These  consist 
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of  walls  of  posts,  bound  together  with  willow-work  and  filled  in  with  stones,  branches, 
and  earth.  Over  or  through  these  it  is  difficult  to  pass.  The  king’s  hut  is  doubly 
large  and  roomy  ; around  it  are  the  huts  of  his  wives,  for  each  a separate  one ; there 
are  others  for  married  and  unmarried  sons,  and  for  attendants.  The  huts  and  kraals  of 
the  Zulus  are  kej^t  more  clean  and  tidy  than  those  of  the  other  South  African  tribes,  often 
being  surrounded  by  high  mats  of  rush-work.  A sort  of  forum  is  built  of  such  rush-work 
or  bushes.  Within  this  business  matters  are  discussed,  strangers  are  received,  etc. ; 
and  from  it  women  and  children  are  excluded.  The  kraals  are  the  centre  of  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  life.  About  them  are  clustered  their  gardens,  carefully  protected 

with  hedges,  from  antelo25es,  i)orcuj)ines,  and 
the  like.  The  Kafirs  are  much  devoted  to 
stock-raising.  Without  oxen  there  are  no 
marriages,  no  sacrifices,  no  festivals.  Tlie 
cattle  yard  is  usually  on  a side-hill,  so  that  it 
is  easily  ke2>t  clean.  They  are  very  careful 
in  making  their  store-rooms.  These  are  un- 
derground a2)artments,  large  enougli  to  hold 
five  or  ten  sacks  of  corn.  The  02)enings  into 
these  granaries  are  so  concealed  as  to  make 
it  ini2:)Ossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  find  the 
place. 

F or  family  and  domestic  2)ur2')Oses,  wooden, 
earthen,  andiron  utensils  are  made,  the  wea2>- 
ons  also  for  hunting  and  war  are  manufac- 
tured by  them.  Among  them  the  skilful 
smith  is  liighly  honored  and  is  styled  the  ‘ iron- 
doctor.’  This  handiwork  can  only  be  learned 
by  a very  long  a2)prenticeshi2).  The  secret 
usually  remains  in  the  family  and  is  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son.  The  smith’s  equi2)- 
ment,  of  course,  is  very  rude.  His  shop  is 
under  the  trees  close  to  the  house  ; his  forge 
is  a large,  round  stone,  on  which  a hea2)  of 
charcoal  is  2jlaced.  The  iron  or  co2q>er,  as  the 
ore  melts,  is  removed  from  the  slag  and  repeat- 
edly pounded  and  re-heated  till  it  is  sufficiently 
tempered.  The  smith  blows  the  coals  with 
a rude  bellows,  the  air  being  conducted  to  the 
fire  by  clay  2>il>cs.  Thus  lances,  hatchets, 
double-edged  knives,  and  the  like  are  made. 
The  Kafir  smith  also  knows  how  to  make  brass  and  to  draw  wire. 

The  domestic  work  falls  chiefly  on  the  women,  although  to  a certain  extent  it  is 
a2)2wrtioned  out.  In  times  of  2>eace  the  men  sit  together,  make  spears,  shields,  darts, 
knives,  cut  chains  out  of  wood,  make  spoons,  tobacco  pipe's,  snuff-boxes,  or  pi'tqtare 
skins,  and  weave  water-tight  milk-baskets,  and  grain  and  tobacco-sacks ; while  the 
women  have  to  fetch  wood,  2^ound  millet  into  meal  on  a hollow  stone,  cook,  and  care 
for  their  families.  In  the  evening,  after  field-work,  the  women  turn  liome^Vard,  usually 
with  their  children  on  their  backs,  a burden  on  their  heads,  and  hoes  and  vessels  in 


Fig.  141.  — Goza,  king  of  tlie  Kafirs. 
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their  hands,  to  prepare  the  chief  meal  of  the  day.  As  a rule,  the  wives  and  daughters 
till  the  fields  alone;  the  men,  usually  devoted  to  war  matters,  cases  of  judgment, 
hunting,  and  herding,  help  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  They  attend  to  little 
more  than  their  military  service ; only  one  occupation  or  duty  — milking  the  cows  — is 
their  privilege.  The  position  of  woman  among  the  Christianized  Zulus  is  much  im- 
proved : the  Zulu  women,  though  little  better  than  a slave  among  the  heathen  Zulus, 
know  how  to  bear  their  lot.  In  travelling,  the  lord  goes  ahead  of  the  train,  carrying 
only  his  shield,  spear,  and  club,  and  occasionally  a gun  and  powder-flask ; the  women, 
loaded  like  pack-animals,  folloAV  behind. 

Although  polygamy  is  commonly  allowed,  there  are  yet  cases  in  which  the  husband 
has  real  love  and  attachment  for  his  first  wife,  and  takes  no  more.  The  women,  from 
excessive  work,  grow  old 
before  their  time  ; then 
the  lord  chooses  a new 
companion.  The  first 
wife  is  usually  glad  to 
have  these  new  associ- 
ates, since  they  are  sub- 
ordinate to  her  (being 
mere  servants)  and  help 
her  to  bear  the  burden 
of  her  work.  The  wives 
do  not,  as  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, live  togeth- 
er in  a harem,  but  each 
has  her  own  hut,  fields, 
and  duties.  The  Kafir 
maidens  are  not  favora- 
bly disposed  to  marriage, 
since  they  but  enter  a 
heavy  service  for  which 
they  get  no  recompense. 

The  marriage  cus- 
toms are  peculiar.  A 
Zulu  first  gets  jjermis- 
sion  of  the  king;  then 
goes  and  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses  buys  his  be- 
loved for  so  many  head 

of  cattle.  Ernst  von  Webber  tells  of  a Zulu  girl  whom  he  knew.  A young  man, 
her  lover,  offered  her  father  ten  oxen  for  her.  The  father  asked  fifteen.  Thinking  it 
strange  that  four  or  five  oxen  should  stand  between  the  girl  and  a happy  marriage,  he 
spoke  to  her  about  it.  “Oh,”  said  she,  “my  father  is  quite  right.  They  little  know 
my  worth.  I am  pretty ; I can  cook,  sew,  and  speak  English.”  Divorces  arc  common, 
though  attended  by  many  difficulties  with  refei’ence  to  the  return  of  the  ])ayment. 
Men  who  return  their  wives  to  their  parents  exjiect  to  receive  from  the  latter 
the  price  paid.  The  parents  or  relatives  of  the  women  seek  to  get  out  of  this  un- 
less compelled  by  law.  There  exists  a custom  that  the  younger  daughters  shall 
VOL.  VI.  — 19 


Fig.  142.  — Katir  of  the  Amapumazn  tribe,  showing  a peculiar  modification  of 
the  hair  of  married  women. 
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not  marry  before  the  elder.  In  cases  of  divorce,  if  childi-en  have  been  born,  the  wife’s 
parents  are  to  give  nothing  back.  For  a man  who  lias  a number  of  daughters,  mar- 
riage is  often  a very  jirofitable  business.  A wife  then  becomes  a good  investment. 
The  daughters  are  regarded  as  goods,  and  a father  can  realize  for  each,  if  they  are 
moderately  pretty  and  strong,  from  ten  to  twenty  oxen.  Thus  it  hajjpens  that  among 
the  Kafirs,  old,  broken-down  men  have  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  women.  Thus, 
too,  the  family  often  seeks  out  the  husbands  for  their  daughters.  The  marriage  festi- 
vals vary  greatly,. according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  participating.  The  Zulu  women, 
according  to  their  rank,  wear  rings  of  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  other  material  on  their 
neck,  arms,  hands,  and  feet ; also  strings  of  coral  and  beads,  as  well  as  porcupine 
quills  in  their  ears  and  hair.  At  festivals,  dances,  marriages,  and  the  like,  they  carry 
little  reed  boxes  full  of  fine  powder  of  fragrant  wood  as  perfume.  A chief  must  have 
at  least  four  wives  to  insure  respect  and  obedience  to  his  position.  The  female  sex, 
though  in  no  wise  weak,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male.  With  our  mode  of  dress 
they  have  acquired  also  the  evils  of  our  social  life.  When  scarcely  born,  the  child, 
after  its  first  bath  in  the  river,  is  put  on  the  straw  matting  or  a soft  skin,  and 
left  to  itself.  Here  it  rolls  about  till  it  learns  to  walk,  and  then  grows  up  in  complete 
freedom.  Only  in  cold  weather  does  it  have  a kaross,  or  mantle  for  protection.  The 
mother  carries  it  on  her  hips  or  bound  to  her  back  till  it  can  run. 

In  family  life,  the  father  and  eldest  son  are  the  counsellors  and  protectors  of  the 
family.  The  father  does  nothing  without  the  advice  of  the  son,  who  also  acts  as  a medi- 
ator between  the  other  children  and  the  head  of  the  family.  In  case  of  an  inheritance, 
he  gives  the  younger  sisters  what  he  chooses.  If  the  father  has  several  wives  and  a 
host  of  children,  still  he  has  power  over  them  all.  This  son  usually  lives  in  a sejiarate 
hut,  has  his  own  servants,  and  also  his  own  res25onsibiIities,  for  he  is  held  accounta- 
ble for  the  misfortunes  and  transgressions  of  his  sisters. 

The  main  tribe  of  the  Kafirs  is  divided  into  a number  of  smaller  tribes,  that  have 
their  own  chiefs.  One  hereditary  chieftain  is  recognized  for  the  whole,  who  is  an 
absolute  prince.  Every  transgression  is  jjunishable  Avith  a fine  in  cattle.  Still  the 
rod  of  chastisement  is  pojjular.  Indeed,  po2)ular  education  consists  in  the  rod.  King 
Pauda  had  a warrior  killed  on  the  spot  because  his  hair  was  too  long  to  suit  liim. 
The  chiefs  are  xisually  young,  since  the  youngest  son  succeeds  his  father  as  2)i‘ince.  It 
ha232>ens  thus  that  the  later  wives  of  a man  are  chosen  from  the  wealthier  families. 
The  youngest  son  of  a chief,  therefore,  belongs  to  more  prominent  and  wealthier  fam- 
ilies than  his  elder  brothers. 

The  Kafir  is  a herdsman  and  Avarrior,  and  his  thoughts  centre  about  these  occupa- 
tions. His  ideal,  the  object  for  which  he  strives  and  which  he  extols  in  his  songs,  is 
his  oxen.  He  gives  oxen  to  his  children  at  birth ; for  oxen  he  sells  his  daughters ; for 
oxen  he  buys  his  Avives.  His  cattle,  then,  are  the  S2)ecial  objects  of  his  care  and  glory. 
The  Zidus  are  often,  and  not  unjustly,  extolled  as  heroes,  intelligent,  brave,  and  patri- 
otic. Before  England  and  Germany  sent  colonies  to  their  land,  they  received  strangers 
in  a friendly  Avay,  and  never  sent  them  away  Avithoixt  a gift ; but  now  they  have  be- 
come mistrustful  and  stingy.  Personal  advantage  is  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
Zulu.  To  keep  this  in  mind  is  his  greatest  virtue ; in  this  his  character  is  most  devel- 
oped, his  understanding  the  sharpest;  everything  is  subordinated  to  material  gain. 
There  is  nothing  for  Avhich  the  Kafir  would  not  ask  under  circumstances,  so  soon  as 
he  saw  the  pros2)ect  of  success,  and  the  tone  in  Avhich  he  does  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  circumstances.  023en  robbery,  through  frequent  enough,  is  still  more  rare 
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than  stealing.  Cattle-stealing  is  so  common  as  to  have  acquired  a political  significance. 
Hypocrisy,  too,  in  connection  with  thieving,  is  strongly  developed.  Still,  the  Kafir  is 
not  destitute  of  the  sense  of  right ; indeed,  he  possesses  a remarkable  ability  in  judg- 
ing of  questions  of  right.  As  a rule  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  anything, 
except  -what  lies  in  the  circle  of  his  needs  and  desires.  He  is  content  to  enjoy  to-day, 
and  let  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself.  When  not  occupied  with  his  cattle  or  in  the 
chase,  he  spends  his  time  in  doing  nothing,  gossiping,  taking  snuff,  and  smoking. 
These  last  two  habits  amount  to  a passion.  The  Kafir  always  carries  a quantity  of 
snuff  in  a hollow  reed  made  fast  to  the  lobe  of  his  ear.  In  these  harmless  moods  he 
is  accessible,  hospitable,  and  open ; he  seeks  company,  and,  while  gossiping  and  snuff- 
taking in  a circle  of  his  friends,  seems  the  most  good-natured  man  in  the  world.  The 
wildness  of  his  character  then  slumbers.  When,  how'ever,  his  passion  is  aroused,  the 
Kafir  is  transported  into  a state  of  fury,  in  which  he 
takes  pleasure  in  the  greatest  barbarities. 

The  Zulu  music,  with  its  strange  wildness,  is  often 
very  impressive.  To  give  the  words  to  which  it  is  set 
Avould  be  almost  impossible.  Their  songs  are  of  slight 
range,  and  consist,  as  a rule,  of  a single  thought,  ex- 
pressed in  many  variations.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
songs  composed  in  honor  of  their  ancestors,  their  dead 
chiefs,  breathe  a deep  poetic  spirit,  and  show  a sense 
for  poetic  form.  Besides  songs,  they  have  fables,  rid- 
dles, fairy-tales,  and  pieces  of  a narrative  sort.  They 
have  also,  like  most  nations,  nurse-songs.  Tlie  thought 
underlying  their  fables  is  similar  to  that  underlying 
the  “ Reineke  Fuchs.”  Whether,  in  the  comj)osition 
of  their  cradle-songs  and  fables,  the  Zulus  were  really 
free  from  the  influence  of  German  missionaries  and 
Dutch  settlers,  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
surprising  fact  that  there  are  many  points  of  agreement 
and  similarity  between  them.  The  thoughtlessness  of 
the  Kafirs  is  a considerable  hindrance  to  their  ability 
for  culture.  They  lack  elasticity  of  spirit.  The  re- 
ligious ideas  of  the  Kafirs  therefore  are  of  a very  low 
order.  They  all  have  misty  views  of  a future  life ; and  they  worshij)  the  spirits  of  their 
dead  ancestors.  Formei-ly  many  human  sacrifices  were  made  in  their  worship.  Chaca 
sacrificed  over  a thousand  oxen  on  the  death  of  his  mother.  Young  women  were  buried 
alive,  and  the  warriors  Avere  obliged  to  carryout  a general  massacre  of  several  thousand 
men  in  honor  of  the  dead  and  her  condition  beyond  the  grave.  Besides  this  belief  in 
ancestor  worship  and  in  the  migration  of  sbuls,  they  wish  to  be  changed  after  death 
into  a yelloAV  snake,  which  are  considered  highly  useful  in  houses.  The  Kafir  people 
on  the  coast  have  no  Avord  for  one  highest  being.  This  conception,  and  a name  there- 
for (from  the  Hottentot  language),  the  missionaries  have  sujAplied  them  Avith.  The 
Kafirs  have  no  idols  and  no  real  priests,  but  have  magicians  and  rain-jwoducers. 

With  the  Avorship  of  ancestors  is  joined  a boundless  superstition,  among  which  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  has  a wide  spread.  The  sorceror  finds  suddenly,  in  malignant 
cases  of  sickness  which  nobody  can  cure,  that  the  disease  has  been  produced  by  some- 
body’s witchcraft.  The  sornebotly  is  always  a Avell-to-do  man,  who  is  sometimes 
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deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  possessions  in  cattle,  and  sometimes  submitted  to 
the  most  cruel  toi-tures,  under  which  he  not  unfrequently  dies.  The  sorcerer,  whose 
specialty  is  the  “ festive  marches  ” of  the  warriors,  has  a dangerous  position ; for  in 
war  he  must  lead  the  troops,  and  thus  frequently  falls  at  the  first  blow. 

When  any  one  dies,  the  friends  and  relatives  begin  to  chant,  and  run  around, 
wringing  their  hands,  and  beating  the  breast  and  head.  The  deceased  is  bui'ied  on 
the  same  day.  A grave  is  dug  within  or  near  the  enclosure,  and  the  corpse  is  put  in  it 
in  a sitting  posture,  with  his  best  arms  and  articles  of  clothing.  Then  the  grave  is 
covered  over  with  stones,  and,  as  a rule,  a hedge  is  j)ut  about  it  to  protect  it  against 
wild  animals.  In  many  tribes  the  bodies  of  the  poor  are  exposed  for  the  hyenas  to 
eat  up.  In  a few  tribes  it  is  customary  to  make  for  the  sick,  as  soon  as  death  is 
feared,  a place  removed  from  the  enclosure,  that  the  house  and  its  occupants  may  not 
be  made  impure  by  a death.  Here  the  sick  person  is  left,  either  till  he  dies  or  till 
hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recovery.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  brought  back  to  his 
hut,  where  he  is  furnished  with  food,  and  then  for  the  most  part  left  to  himself. 

The  Betchuana. 

Most  widespread  and  largest  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Bantu  people  are 
doubtless  the  Betchuana,  or  Betjuana,  near  relatives  of  the  Kafirs.  They  have  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  teeth,  short,  woolly  hair,  and  a clear  copper-brown  skin.  It  seems  as  if 
their  relation  with  the  northern  tribes  must  have  been  broken  off  in  relatively  late 
times.  All  — even  the  most  distantly  removed — of  the  Betchuana  show  a certain  agree- 
ment with  one  another;  and  this  feeling  of  national  coherence  is  the  more  striking  as 
the  sejiarate  tribes  live  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  The  present  territory  of  the  Bet- 
chuana stretches  from  Orange  River  to  the  Zambesi,  including  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  while  on  the  east  it  is  separated  by  the  Kathlamba  chain  from  the  Zulus 
and  Suasi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kalahari  desert  from  the  Kama.  On  the  northeast 
the  boundai-y  is  more  uncertain,  since  here  the  Matabeli,  a Kafir  tribe,  push  in  between 
the  Betchuana,  while  on  the  west  the  basin  of  Lake  Nganii  forms  a territory  of  mixed 
population.  This  great  district,  however,  is  peopled  on  the  one  side  only  very  thinly, 
while  the  whole  east  is  in  ])ossession  of  the  Boers.  The  Betchuana  ar-e  divided  into 
twenty-three  tribes,  which  are  named  either  after  their  cliiefs,  or  after  some  animal 
which  represents  the  national  spirit.  The  want  and  hardship  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected shows  itself  in  their  bodies  — their  smaller  size,  thin  muscles,  the  swollen  bellies 
of  the  younger  individuals  — as  well  as  in  their  stupid,  ugly  faces. 

Often  all  the  eastern  Betchuana  are  designated  as  Ba-Suto ; really  the  tribe  of  the 
Suto  is  only  the  most  powerful  among  them.  Strictly  sj)eaking,  the  Suto  is  not  a tribe 
at  all,  but  only  a political  union  of  portions  of  different  tribes.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  no  Suto  tribe.  Further,  it  owes  its  origin  to  Chaca. 
When  the  Suto  first  became  known  to  the  Europeans  (in  their  struggles  with  the 
Boers),  they  were  a pronounced  hunting  tribe.  They  indeed  devoted  themselves  a 
little  to  stock-raising,  but  despised  agriculture.  Thanks  to  their  chief  occu])ation, 
hunting  elephants,  lions,  and  other  dangerous  animals,  they  acquired  the  re})utation 
of  warlike  men.  Of  culture  they  had  not  a trace.  Religion  they  scarcely  knew. 
The  only  belief  they  had  was  in  the  power  of  certain  men  to  use  magic.  Whoever 
professed  power  in  witchcraft  could  reckon  on  being  feared  and  highly  regarded.  The 
magicians  were  usually  chosen  as  chiefs.  The  entire  ])eople  were  divided  in  number- 
less bands,  each  having  its  chief.  The  chieftain’s  rank  was  not  hereditary;  that 
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hunter  who  had  the  most  followers  became  chief.  This  mode  of  choice  led,  of  course, 
to  constant  strife  among  themselves,  the  different  tribes  standing  opposed  to  one 
another,  and  at  times  eating  one  another.  Under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries, 
who  first  settled  among  them  in  1833,  cannibalism  has  aboiit  died  out,  and  many  of 
their  customs  have  been  softened.  They  have  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  British 
government,  and  have  for  years  been  regarded  as  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  In 
1875  their  number  in  Cape  Colony  under  British  protection  was  172,000  souls.  The 
Dutch  settlers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  have  often  asserted  that  among  the  Suto 
cannibalism  is  in  full  vogue.  According  to  Cassalis,  Mochech  is  said  to  have  banished 
cannibalism.  Says  he : “ In  the  neighborhood  of  Moria  are  about  ninety  villages,  of 
which  the  entire  population  are  cannibals.  They  make  no  secret  of  their  former  love 
for  human  flesh,  and  would  willingly  revert  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  did  not  the 
power  of  the  king  prevent  them.”  In  spite  of  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  eating  of 


Fig.  144.  — Betchuana  liouse. 


human  flesh,  though  very  limited,  has  still  its  adherents  among  the  Suto.  The  Suto 
live  in  a country  rich  in  game,  but  they  still  capture  not  only  their  enemies,  but 
also  members  of  their  own  tribes,  and  even  take  their  own  women  and  children 
for  food.  Heart  and  liver  are  said  to  be  tid-bits.  The  cannibals  are  said  to  eat 
white  men,  Kafirs,  and  Betchuana  of  other  tribes,  but  neither  Hottentots  nor  half- 
breeds. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  Betchuana,  agriculture  and  stock-raising  fill  out  the  lives  of 
the  Suto.  Their  huts,  however,  are  different  from  the  others  of  South  Africa,  and 
closely  resemble  the  ‘ tokul  ’ of  North  Africa.  They  are  circular  in  outline,  and  a few 
feet  in  diameter.  A wall  of  clay  about  six  or  seven  feet  high  su2)ports  a pointed  roof 
of  rushes  fastened  to  the  rafters  with  strips  of  rawhide,  and  supjiorted  by  posts  in  the 
middle.  On  the  sides  it  projects  beyond  the  main  Avail,  and  is  again  sujAjAorted  by  a 
few  wooden  props,  forming  a shady  entrance  to  the  main  hut.  An  oval  hole,  of  less 
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than  a man’s  height,  leads  into  the  hut,  in  •\vhicli  doors,  windows,  and  outlet  for  the 
smoke,  are  wanting.  The  walls  of  the  hut  are  carefully  plastered,  or  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dung ; the  floor  is  smooth.  The  filth  therein  is  terrible.  A 
mat  or  ox-hide  serves  as  a bed.  The  huts  stand  in  a circle,  within  which  the  cattle 
are  kejit.  All  Betchuana  live  in  large  or  small  villages.  Every  house  is  surrounded 
with  a woven  enclosure,  and  the  whole  village  with  a high  thorn  hedge.  The  children, 
who  are  treated  with  much  love,  build  around  the  paternal  hut,  and  the  greater  the 
number  the  prouder  the  fathei-.  One  of  their  average  cities  has  from  6,000  to  8,000 
inhabitants.  The  ‘ kotla  ’ consists  of  a circular  enclosure  of  strong  posts  or  tree- 
trunks,  which  answers  as  a council-chamber,  and  usually  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  On  the  side  next  to  the  king’s  house  is  an  opening  which  may  be  closed  at 
])leasure.  Here  the  king,  surrounded  by  his  relatives,  chiefs,  and  old  men,  and  sitting 
on  a stool,  holds  court  and  parliament.  Often  within  this  enclosure  is  built  a little 
hut,  in  which  a fire  is  ke^jt  burning.  This  is  for  use  in  rainy  weather.  The  kotla 
serves  also  as  a fort.  Each  circle  of  family  huts  has  also  its  kotla.  The  village  shows 
signs  of  comfort,  even  of  luxury.  All  chiefs,  who  ten  years  ago  lived  as  savages. 


have  to-day  pretty,  well- 
appointed,  one-story  houses,  built  after  the  Eiu’o- 
pean  style,  of  stone  or  brick.  Even  deep  in  the 
Fio.  145.  — Section  of  a Betchuana  house  interior  are  found,  though  not  so  frequently, 

aud  its  surroundings.  . 

many  luxurious  buildings. 

The  costume  of  the  Betchuana  is  in  general,  for  the  men,  a leather  girdle,  which 
carefully  covers  the  loins  and  which  they  are  ashamed  to  lay  aside  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  for  the  women  a short  cloak  or  shirt  of  fur.  Nobody  among  the  Betchu- 
ana is  seen  naked ; but  with  the  above-named  articles  they  deem  themselves  com- 
pletely clad  ; and  only  for  protection  against  the  weather  do  both  sexes  wear  a cloak 
(kaross),  usually  of  cowhide,  which  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  colored  stripes  of 
fur.  Chiefs  like  to  wear  leopard-skin  ; the  wives  of  the  wealthy,  cloaks  of  silver  jackal 
or  red  wild-c.at  skin  ; and  the  men,  the  skin  of  harte-beestes  or  gnu,  the  tails  of  which 
hang  behind  as  ornaments.  Tlie  Suto,  with  few  exceptions,  have  begun  to  clothe 
themselves  with  European  materials.  The  Avoolly  hair  is  cut  away  below,  and  above 
stands  a mass  of  hair,  recalling  a cardinal’s  cap,  bound  by  a string  of  beads,  from  which 
hang  a mass  of  smaller  strings  of  beads.  This  upper  hair  is  carefully  dressed  by  the 
girls  with  perfumed  oil.  Both  sexes  go  bareheaded,  though  the  married  ladies  like  to 
wear  a fur  head-dress  ; many  tribes  paint  their  whole  bodies  with  red  ochre  or  other 
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paints.  As  shoes,  sandals  of  buffalo  or  giraffe  skin  are  worn.  On  arms  and  legs  they 
wear  copper,  brass,  or  iron  rings,  or  other  home-made  ornaments,  and  besides  this  the 
women  wear  so  many  and  so  thickly  wound  strings  of  beads,  that  their  ornaments 
must  be  a real  burden.  This,  however,  is  a sign  of  opulence,  and  the  poor  imitate, 
artificially  at  least,  the  waddling  gait  which  the  rich,  on  account  of  the  loading  of  their 
limbs,  are  forced  to  adopt.  Men  wear  only  a few  beads  about  their  necks  and  arms, 
but  they  load  themselves  with  a number  of  trifles,  in  great  part  amulets,  of  which  each 
one  serves  a distinct  purpose.  To  this  add  the  inseparable  snuff-boxes,  for  the  Betch- 
uana  is  a passionate  snuff-taker.  Tobacco  is  pulverized  between  two  stones,  and  mixed 
with  wood  ashes ; it  is  then  rubbed  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  and  apj^lied  to  the  nose  till  the  tears 
come.  The  tobacco-pipes  of  the  Suto  are  made 
with  a rece^Jtacle  for  water  after  the  oriental  man- 
ner, and  are  often  artistically  prepared. 

The  life  and  pursuits  of  the  Betchuana  show 
the  same  features  as  those  of  the  Kafirs.  Herds 
are  their  chief  possession,  and  their  cattle  are 
more  highly  regarded  than  anything  else.  Herd- 
ing is  regarded  as  a noble  occupation,  even  the 
king’s  sons  having  to  drive  the  cattle  to  pasture. 

Agriculture,  which  consists  in  the  culture  of  dur- 
ra,  corn,  wheat,  melons,  jiumpkins,  black  beans, 
ground-nuts,  and  tobacco,  is  common  work  for 
men  and  women.  Their  chief  food  is  cereals 
and  milk.  Their  food  is  usually  pre2)ared  with- 
out salt,  and  jjreferably  in  a stiff  mush.  They 
have  three  meal  times,  the  evening  one  being  the 
most  important,  since  they  think  they  sleej)  better 
when  they  have  had  a full  meal.  They  also  make 
a sort  of  beer  from  the  sap  of  the  rula  fruit. 

Hunting  is  a favorite  occuj)ation ; the  weajions, 
which  serve  as  well  for  that  as  for  war,  the  axe, 
dirk,  lance,  ‘ kiri  ’ (throwing-clubs),  maces  of  wood 
or  rhinoceros  horn,  are  usually  ornamented  with 
delicate  carving.  The  Betchuana,  however,  can- 
not be  called  warlike.  Although  they  have 
the  most  comjjlete  collection  of  arms  of  any 
of  the  South  African  tribes,  still  more  willingly  than  any  other  have  they  given 
them  up  and  adopted  firearms,  in  the  use  of  which  they  have  develoj)ed  no  great 
ability. 

The  chief  enjoyment  is  the  dance,  which  is  j)erformed  chiefly  by  moonlight.  This 
is  a graceful,  decent,  and  rhythmic  performance,  accomjDanied  with  singing  and  the 
clapj)ing  of  hands  veiy  rapidly,  recalling  the  sound  of  a locomotive  under  headway. 
The  graceful,  snake-like,  quick  movements  of  the  beautifully  modelled  girls  make  one 
think  that  a row  of  elegantly  carved  ebony  statues  have  been  awakened  into  life  — joy- 
ous, electrified  life — by  a stroke  of  magic.  All  dancing  is  accomjjanied  by  song.  The 
few  existing  musical  instruments  are  all  very  rude,  and  the  music  itself  is  of  the  lowest 
order,  although  the  songs  are  such  as  to  give  a high  opinion  of  the  musical  talent  of 
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these  people.  The  tribe  of  the  Ba-Toka  is  in  possession  of  a peculiar  instrument,  the 
(sansa),  of  which  we  give  an  illustration.  It  consists  of  steel  tongues  fastened  upon 
a hard-wood  sounding-board.  The  instrument  is  played  with  the  two  thumbs,  while 
the  fingers  are  pressed  against  the  sounding-board.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  only 
has  this  instrument  great  currency  in  Loango  and  Bihe,  but  it  has  been  brought  to 
South  America  by  negro  slaves,  where  it  is  known  as  ‘ marimba.’  Still  the  sansa  is 
not  identical  with  the  ‘ miramba  ’ of  the  Belonda  described  by  Livingstone,  or  that 
seen  in  Urua  by  Cameron.  This  latter  corresponds  pretty  well  with  that  of  South 
America. 

Among  the  Suto,  as  among  the  East  Betchuana  in  general,  are  a few  special  cus- 
toms which  it  may  be  well  to  mention.  Children  who  cut  their  up]3er  teeth  first  are 
killed.  The  family  physician  ushers  into  the  world  all  the  children  of  a family  without 

pay.  But  when  the  youngest  child 
is  married,  or,  if  he  or  she  dies 
before  marriage,  he  gets  his  legal 
reward,  a cow.  And  then  that  par- 
ticular child  is  obliged  (in  case,  of 
course,  it  survives  to  get  married) 
to  find  a new  j^hysician.  When 
the  boys  grow  up,  the  ‘ polio,’  a 
form  of  circumcision,  is  performed. 
The  ceremony  being  jierformed 
by  the  magician,  they  don  a sort 
of  shirt  and  are  obliged  to  re- 
main abroad  in  the  fields  for  three 
months.  In  the  meanwhile  they 
are  schooled  in  all  tliat  pertains 
to  the  duties,  etc.,  of  manhood.  In 
this  scliool  the  shouldei-s  receive 
frequent  blows,  which  are  the  more 
frequent  and  heavy  as  they  show 
qualms  of  pain  the  more.  The 
‘ polio  ’ of  the  female  sex  is  of 
milder  form.  The  two  sexes  dur- 
ing this  time  must  not  approach  each  other.  During  this  time,  also,  the  girls  have  to 
wear  male  clothes  and  carry  weapons.  The  end  is  a general  festival. 

Marriages  are  brought  about  by  the  fathers  of  the  young  men.  A father  enters 
into  negotiations  with  the  parent  of  the  bride,  in  a round-about  way,  and  literally 
buys  for  his  son  a wife.  The  little  conventional  formalities  are  very  amusing.  The 
groom,  of  course,  is  under  the  thumb  of  his  father.  If  the  father  does  not  fall  in  with 
the  wishes  of  his  son,  he  says,  “ I bought  a wife  for  you  long  ago.”  If  the  son  says, 
“ But  I don’t  want  that  one,  I want  this,”  the  father  quietly  returns,  “ Oh  ! it  does  n’t 
matter.  She’s  bought  and  paid  for,  and  if  you  don’t  want  her,  your  brother  will  get 
her,  that’s  all.”  If,  liowever,  the  son’s  choice  suits  the  old  gentleman,  he  pays  the  price 
of  the  woman  in  cattle,  and  imparts  to  the  son  the  satisfactory  news  that  he  has  got  a 
wife  for  him.  If  for  any  reason  the  purchase-price  is  not  paid  for  a wife,  the  children 
do  not  belong  to  the  father,  but  revert  to  the  parents-in-baw.  Consequently,  children 
come  into  entirely  foreign  hands.  A king  has  often  as  many  as  sixty  wives.  In  the 


Fig.  147.  — Bakuena  woman. 
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western  Betchuana  their  relations  are  somewhat  better.  Here  the  wives  are  acquired 
by  gifts,  partly  to  the  bride’s  parents,  and  partly  to  the  bride  herself. 

If  a man’s  wife  dies,  the  knee-joints  are  cut  through : the  hands  are  folded  on  the 
breast,  and  the  legs  bent  so  that  the  knees  are  near  the  chin.  Then  the  whole  is 
bound  together  and  wrapped  in  a blanket.  If  the  deceased  be  a noted  man,  — a chief, 
for  example,  — an  ox  is  slain,  and  the  corpse  is  wrapped  up  in  the  yet  soft  skin.  In  lieu 
of  a shirt,  the  loins  of  the  corpse  are  enveloped  in  the  skin  of  a buck.  The  end  of 
the  grave  where  the  corpse  is  to  sit  is  wetted  with  consecrated  water,  the  corpse  placed 
therein,  the  grave  filled  with  earth,  and  holy  water  again  poured  upon  it.  Then  the 
mourners  kneel  with  their  faces  toward  the  grave,  and  weep.  Then  the  grave  is  left. 
The  angular  pieces  of  the  skin  in  which 
the  corpse  is  enveloped  are  cut  off ; these 
are  then  cut  into  thongs  and  bound  about 
the  widow’s  brow.  If  no  ox  is  slaughtered, 
she  wears  a band  of  j^lant-fibres.  In  tbe 
evenino:  or  morning  the  death-chant  is 

•D  O 

sung. 

Among  the  Betchuana,  the  magicians 
play  an  important  role  in  every-day  life. 

The  careless  disposition  of  the  Betchuana 
impi’esses  itself  on  their  religious  views. 

They  believe  in  witches  and  magic,  though 
fanaticism  is  never  carried  to  such  terrible 
heights  as  among  the  Kafirs.  Otherwise 
their  fundamental  views  are  alike.  They 
have  little  care  for  what  comes  after  death, 
and  have  no  idea  of  one  highest  being. 

‘Morimo,’  who  may  be  called  the  Bet- 
cbuana  god,  is  nothing  more  than  a sort  of 
kobokl,  who  works  mischief,  being  thought 
of  neither  as  possessed  of  divine  iwwer 
nor  as  existing  from  the  beginning.  Al- 
though they  have  no  real  religion,  they 
have  certain  customs  that  among  people 
who  profess  polytheism  would  be  regarded 
as  religious.  For  example,  a certain  rev- 
erence is  paid  to  certain  animals ; this,  however,  is  limited  to  a jirohibition  to  kill  the 
animal,  eat  its  flesh,  or  use  its  skin.  These  customs  are  learned  and  exercised  by  cer- 
tain persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  and  called  ‘Naka.’  This  word  does  not  desig- 
nate a priest,  but  a man  thought  to  have  supernatural  powers,  without  which  he  would 
not  be  a doctor.  Even  w’hen  the  Betchuana  separated  in  many  families  or  tribes  to 
establish  new  kingdoms,  and  the  imperial  family  became  weak  and  powerless,  still  the 
Naka  retained  the  prerogative  to  practice  their  superstitious  rites,  and  members  of  the 
imperial  family  wandered  as  Naka  from  tribe  to  tribe  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
To  the  ceremonies  which  are  j^erformed  by  the  chief  belong  above  all  the  ceremonial 
eating  of  the  consecrated  first-fruits  (usually  pumpkins),  and  the  exercise  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  the  rain-making,  and  enchanting.  Siibordinate  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who 
is  the  real  Naka,  and  who  alone  can  eat  the  first  fruits,  are  the‘Luijaka,’  who  perform 
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the  other  ceremonies  of  magic,  and  the  rain-making,  with  which  they  unite  a little 
knowledge  of  healing. 

These  luijaka  dress  peculiarly,  and  wear  about  them  many  signs  of  their  profession, 
such  as  amulets,  strings  of  bones,  jiieces  of  horn  and  wood  branded  with  certain  signs, 
and  the  like.  Their  rank  is  hereditary  among  the  Betchuana;  still,  young  men  may 
be  initiated  into  their  ranks.  The  aspirant  gives  a cow  to  his  instructor,  and  receives 
his  instructions.  This  instruction  consists  in  showing  what  herbs  are  to  be  dug,  where 
and  at  what  seasons,  to  what  uses  they  are  to  be  put,  how  the  special  remedies  are  to 
be  2)re]3ared ; lastly,  but  not  least,  certain  words  and  formulas  to  be  observed  in  their 
l)i-eparation,  as  also  in  their  application.  Sweat-producing  vegetables  are  a very  com- 
mon remedy.  The  jiatient  is  wrapped  uj)  in  his  best  cloak,  or  in  a woolen  blanket,  and 
the  medicine  administered.  Then,  after  the  sweating,  the  doctor  takes  possession  of 
the  cloak  or  blanket,  and  the  jiatient  is  glad  to  see  the  cause  of  his  trouble  thus  carried 
away.  The  jsatient  is  never  allowed  to  demand  the  article  back.  Besides  this  the 
luijaka  have  a second  office  — that  of  conjurer,  or  good  magician.  To  this  belong 
the  manufacture,  use,  and  sale  of  remedies  'Which  are  carried  on  a string  on  the  brow 
or  neck.  These  remedies  or  charms  are  made  of  numerous  things  — lions’  claws, 
tarsus  and  carpus  bones  of  certain  mammals,  claws  of  certain  birds  of  prey,  snake- 
skins,  little  tortoises,  little  wooden  blocks,  and  the  like.  These,  either  alone  or  with 
different  colored  beads,  are  worn  as  a jjrotection  against  disease.  Finally,  they  use 
the  ‘ dolo  ’ to  jjredict  the  future,  or  to  determine  the  place  where  a stolen  article  is  to 
be  found ; and  have  methods  of  conjuring  away  evil  or  imjjure  men  and  animals.  This 
is  done  by  hanging  certain  articles  near  one’s  opjjonent,  or  kindling  a fire  in  his  vicinity, 
and  the  like.  Thus,  as  a magical  means  of  ])rotection,  you  will  find  hung  u})  against 
the  walls  of  a city  or  a cow-j)en,  or  near  the  entrance  of  a hut,  such  articles  as  ante- 
lope horns,  dishes,  the  heads  of  beasts  of  i)rey,  and  the  like.  These,  too,  are  found 
in  the  fields,  to  scare  aAvay  vultures  and  the  like.  They  also  make  preparations  with 
which,  in  case  of  war,  the  soldiers  smear  themselves,  or  which  they  carry  about  with 
them. 

Luijaka  who  have  a spite  against  any  one  can  make  their  charms  liaA'e  an  oiijiosite 
effect ; then  they  are  called  ‘ moloi,’  — bad  magicians.  Moloi  are  more  jiowerful  than 
luijaka,  since  dumb  nature  obeys  them  without  the  exercise  of  magical  means;  fire 
does  not  harm  them;  dogs,  jackals,  etc.,  hear  them  and  stand  still.  The  moloi  can 
blight  harvests,  and  hence  are  sent  out  by  their  chiefs  into  neighboring  states  for  that 
purpose.  The  Betchuana  assert  that  the  moloi  dig  up  corpses  to  remove  certain 
parts,  and  kill  new-born  children  for  the  same  purpose,  and  from  these  make  magical 
Aveapons.  So,  too,  they  catch  animals  that  are  not  usually  taken.  If  a man  is  jealous 
of  his  neighbor,  or  hates  him,  he  obtains  the  services  of  the  moloi.  Thus  if  a man 
die,  or  an  animal  is  killed,  the  misfortune  is  attributed  to  the  moloi.  They  are  eA^en 
thought  to  be  able,  by  burning  a branch  in  the  fire,  Avith  certain  formulae  of  conju- 
ration, to  kee|A  rain  aAvay.  The  greatest  service,  hoAvever,  demanded  of  the  luijaka 
and  their  chiefs  is  the  conjuring  of  rain.  Since  the  inefficiency  of  these  conjurations  is 
only  too  apjAarent,  this  office  is  transferred  to  the  luijaka  of  rainy  districts.  In  cases 
of  drouth  the  luijaka  are  called  upon.  They  betake  themselves  alone,  or  accompanied 
by  their  scholars,  or  the  OAvners  of  the  fields,  to  high  sjjots  of  ground;  there  they 
shriek,  murmur  formulas,  and  kindle  fires,  into  Avhich  they  throAV  certain  ingredients. 
If  these  means  fail,  the  blame  as  a rule  is  shouldered  on  the  masses ; sometimes  this 
is  charged  against  the  laAvs ; but  Aisually  it  is  the  AvidoAvs  and  Avidowers  upon  whom 
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the  charge  falls.  Investigation  begins ; the  guilty  party  is  found  and  judged,  and  a 
purification  is  instituted.  Then  outside  of  the  town  grass  huts  are  built.  Here  those 
against  whom  the  charge  is  made  must  resort ; they  must  stay  there  for  some  time, 
and  submit  to  purification  by  the  luijaka,  in  which  the  wool  is  shaved  from  their 
heads.  Then  they  can  come  home  to  their  families.  If  this  does  not  bring  help,  a 
purification  of  the  fire  and  hearthstones  is  instituted.  If  rain  does  not  then  come, 
there  is  a general  purification  of  the  entire  city.  Both  of  these  purifications  are  j^er- 
formed  in  a set  way,  and  accompanied  with  certain  formulas  to  give  them  significance 
and  power. 

The  slow  revolution  which  has  been  taking  place  in  the  East  Betchuana,  the  Suto, 
and  to  a less  degree  in  the  westerjji  tribes,  shows  itself  chiefly  in  four  directions ; viz., 
the  gradual  supplacement  of  hoeing  by  the  plough,  of  cattle-raising  by  sheep-raising, 
of  fur  clothing  by  European  costumes,  and  the  adoption  of  ox-wagons,  of  European 
fabrics  and  wares.  Under  the  influences  of  English  dominion  their  condition  has 
greatly  improved.  They  have  shown  more  aptitude  for  culture  than  any  other  of  the 
South  African  tribes.  Generally  when  the  white  man  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
colored  savages,  it  means  death  for  the  latter.  Not  so,  however,  for  these.  Ten  years 
ago  the  ratio  between  the  whites  and  natives  was  one  to  two ; now  it  is  one  to  tliree. 
During  these  ten  years  the  wilderness  has  been  turned  into  cultivated  fields ; fruit- 
trees  have  been  planted  by  thousands ; th^  plough  is  everywhere  found  ; wheat-culture 
has  been  introduced ; and  the  production  of  wool  has  been  considerably  increased. 

Most  strikingly  is  this  progress  manifested  in  the  Betchuana  themselves.  Their 
manners  have  been  softened.  The  Betchuana  are  of  greater  mobility  of  character 
than  the  Kafirs,  and  to  this  correspond  the  facts  that  only  in  excejjtional  cases  does 
tlie  warlike  spirit  manifest  itself,  that  they  have  a greater  hospitality  for  strangers, 
and  less  power  to  oppose  outside  influences.  As  among  the  Kafirs,  so  among  the  Bet- 
chuana, honesty  does  not  exist,  except  w’here  tlie  influences  of  civilization  have  been 
working.  A desire  for  pleasure  and  society  prevails  among  the  Betchuana,  as  among 
all  the  Bantu  jjeople ; to  sit  for  hours  together,  amid  shout  and  laughter,  is  a favorite 
pastime.  The  Betchuana  are  in  no  wise  wanting  in  understanding,  and  their  sense  of 
place  is  wonderful.  The  Suto  have  great  ability  to  acquire  and  repeat  history.  They 
learn  to  read  and  write  as  easily  as  we.  They  show  little  ability  for  reckoning.  Sev- 
eral schools  have  been  started  among  them,  and  England  has  every  reason  to  rejoice 
in  her  black  subjects,  who  always  show  themselves  loyal,  and  never  thankless  for  what 
has  been  done  for  them. 


The  Zambesi  Tribes. 

All  Bantu-speaking  people  fall  into  the  Kafir  and  the  Congo  groups.  To  the  first, 
belong  those  tribes  whom  we  have  already  considered,  and,  besides,  the  numerous 
series  of  peoples  who  are  classed  together  in  an  indefinite  way  as  “ East  Africans  ; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  will  describe  in  what  follows.  They  are  not  merely 
settled  on  the  coast,  but  extend  far  into  the  interior,  even  into  the  territory  of  the 
great  lakes.  No  dialect  of  this  group  is  so  widely  knoivn  as  the  Kisawaheli,  the 
language  of  the  Suahili  people,  who  inhabit  the  Zanzibar  coast,  and  have  their  prin- 
cipal dwelling-place  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar.-  The  real  home  of  the  Suahili  wms 
probably  on  the  coast-district  near  Patta ; they  were  driven  thence  by  the  northern 
Galla,  and  have  spread  to  the  south,  so  that  they  at  2>i’esent  occuiiy  the  greatest  part 
of  the  coast  from  Manda  to  beyond  Kiloa,  and  the  islands  near  the  main  land.  These 
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people  have  become  mixed  with  the  Arabs,  and  under  the  name  Arabs  they  are  often 
met  by  travelers  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  They  are  all  Mohammedans,  and  not  only 
hold  fast  to  this  faith,  but  seek  to  spread  it  wherever  they  wander.  They  are  an 
energetic  trades-people,  and  control  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  East  African  coast. 
They  have  pushed  their  commerce  in  all  directions.  Livingstone  met  them  among 
the  Makobolo,  a Betchuana  tribe,  and  in  1852  a party  of  Suahili  merchants  crossed 
the  entire  continent  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Suahili 
were  long  since  known  by  the  people  of  Madagascar,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  of  a great 
part  of  Central  Africa.  Capt.  Burton  could  make  himself  understood  by  the  natives 
on  the  Congo  and  on  the  west  coast  by  means  of  the  Kisawaheli.  Their  language  has 
incorporated  many  Arabic  words,  but  in  its  grammar  and  formation  it  is  Avholly  Afri- 
can. The  uncultured  neighboring  tribes  of  course  have  a j)urer  and  more  original 
language.  The  number  of  tribes  belonging  to  this  family  form  a perfect  legion.  Of 
these  the  Makombe,  the  Matuka,  the  Balonga,  the  Bamjai,  and  the  Makalaka  are  the 
most  important.  Customs  and  superstitions  show  them  to  be  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  Middle  African  tribes.  Among  the  Bamjai  the  rank  of  chief  does  not  descend 
to  the  son  from  the  father.  The  new  chief  is  chosen  by  the  freemen,  and  to  him  revert 
the  wives,  children,  and  possessions  of  the  former  chief.  The  sons  of  freemen  join 
themselves  at  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  year  as  pages  to  some  chief.  Sons  are  furnished 
by  their  ])arents  with  slaves  to  do  their  work  and  amuse  them.  Among  the  Bamjai 
the  women  command  by  right,  and  the  men  must  obey.  Still,  this  subjection  of  the 
men  jirevails  only  when  they  are  poor  and  cannot  purchase  the  parental  claims  upon 
their  wives.  If  one  wearies  of  this  petticoat  government,  he  can  go,  but  the  children 
remain  with  the  wife.  The  women  are  v^ery  careful  of  their  good  rejiutation.  On 
the  slightest  susjucion  they  willingly  subject  themselves  to  a sort  of  divine  judgment 
— the ‘muawi.’  On  the  summons  of  the  magician  the  women  betake  themselves  to 
the  fields ; here,  after  they  have  fasted  for  a long  time,  a potion  is  administered,  while 
they  assert  their  innocence  with  uplifted  hands.  Those  upon  whom  the  potion  acts 
as  a cathartic  are  judged  innocent,  while  those  ui^on  whom  it  does  not  are  deemed 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death  by  fire.  The  innocent  return  home,  and  offer  a cock 
as  a thank-offering  to  their  protecting  spirit. 

The  Mashona,  another  tribe,  resemble  in  facial  expression  the  Jewish  type.  The 
lower  jaw  is  very  j^i’orainent.  They  are  a -weak,  enervated  race.  Their  clothing 
consists  of  skins,  which  hang  loosely  down.  As  soon  as  they  become  slaves,  they 
exchange  this,  their  regular  costume,  for  a girdle  of  wild-cat  skin,  which  is  cut  in 
strips.  The  Mashona  follow  agriculture,  and  have  great  ability  in  iron-work.  Their 
iron  wares  ai-e  often  highly  ornamented  with  carving,  in  which  they  have  a 2ireference 
for  the  circle.  They  make  themselves  a nuisance  to  travelers  by  constantly  importun- 
ing for  a gift.  They  offer  milk,  beer,  tobacco,  and  corn  for  sale,  but  are  never  satisfied 
with  the  price. 

As  we  pass  beyond  the  Zambesi,  we  encounter,  in  the  broad  lands  between  the 
Mosambique  coast  and  Lake  Nyassa,  a considerable  number  of  tribes,  more  or  less 
known.  In  their  speech  they  differ  from  tlie  tribes  dwelling  on  the  Zambesi,  but 
must  still  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  great  Bantu  family.  They  are  shy,  and  live 
in  constant  fear  of  being  taken  as  slaves.  Tlie  women  wear  a very  jieculiar  ornament, 
which,  however,  has  wide  currency  — viz.,  the  ‘pelele,’  a ring  in  the  upper  lip.  While 
still  little  girls  their  upper  lip  is  pierced  beneath  the  nose  by  a needle,  which  is  re- 
placed from  time  to  time  by  a larger  one,  until  the  hole  has  become  large.  No  woman 
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is  without  this,  except  when  she  is  in  mourning.  Their  smile  is  horrible,  since  the 
muscles  of  the  cheek  then  draw  the  ‘ jjelele  ’ upward  above  the  eyebrows,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  point  of  the  nose  projects  through  the  hole,  and  the  teeth,  ])ointed 
at  the  ends,  appear  in  the  great  mouth  like  the  teeth  of  a crocodile.  Of  course,  in 
consequence  of  this  deformity,  the  lip-sounds  cannot  ordinarily  be  pronounced.  This 
is  the  custom  even  among  the  men  of  the  Mabiha  tribe.  Some  tribes  practise  tattooing. 

The  Makua  tribe  has  been  very  carefully  studied.  The  different  parts  of  the  tribe 
are  distinguished  by  different  tattooing.  The  hair  is  brought  together  and  bound  so 
as  to  stand  out  like  a short  stub.  The  end  of  this  is  ornamented  with  a bunch  of 
large  colored  beads.  Others  dress  their  hair  in  a sort  of  square.  The  front  teeth  are 
usually  pointed ; the  U2)per  lip  has  its  jjelele ; the  dress  consists  merely  of  a girdle 
with  a piece  of  skin  hanging  down  before,  and  a similar  piece  behind.  Brass  rings  on 
the  arms  and  legs  are  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  cliiefs  and  their  waves.  Pearl 
crosses  are  worn  on  the  brow,  and  strings  of  beads  about  the  Jieck,  by  the  common 
people.  They  have  a very  jreculiar  mode  of  greeting.  Wlien  one  wishes  to  salute 
his  chief,  or  a person  of  rank,  he  bends  himself  forward,  extends  his  arms  to  their  full 
length,  and  beats  his  hands  together  two,  three,  or  four  times,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  person.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  greeting  of  a chief  by  his  Avives. 

The  Makua  chief  lives  alone  with  his  Avives.  Only  a feAv  are  privileged  to  a2> 
2>roach  the  enclosure  containing  his  huts.  The  women  cook  his  food,  breAV  his  ‘ 2)onibe,’ 
and  aAvait  his  beck  and  call.  If  he  visits  a stranger,  a feAv  of  his  waves  sometimes 
accompany  him.  The  number  of  Avives  of  a chief  often  amounts  to  from  one  hun- 
dred to  tAvo  hundred. 

The  Makua  is  a 2>assionate  lover  of  speechifying.  An  orator  is  always  acconi2)anied 
by  an  assistant,  Avho  demands  attention  in  a high  falsetto,  and  during  the  2itiuses  of 
the  first  speaker  continues  Avith  variations.  When  the  2>i‘inci2)al  S2)eaker  raises  his 
voice  in  excitement,  the  assistant  modulates  his,  as  if  to  improve  the  first  speaker’s 
voice,  or  enforce  his  Avords.  Their  dance  is  neither  graceful  nor  delicate  in  character, 
and  is  acconi2Aanied  Avith  drums.  The  Makua  seem  to  have  a belief  in  one  godhead, 
Mhigu,  but  do  not  connect  him  Avith  their  lives,  and  shoAv  him  no  sort  of  AVorshi23  or 
reverence.  On  the  other  liand  they  believe  in  evil  spirits,  to  Avhom  they  attribute 
evils,  sickness,  drouth,  and  even  death  itself.  The  magician  is  the  mediator  betAA’een 
the  2)co2)le  and  these  S2)irits,  and  his  means  are  various  2)re2)arations  of  bark,  roots,  etc. 
Of  an  immortal  soul  they  know  nothing.  The  dead  are  buried  in  an  extended  posture, 
Avith  the  exce25tion  of  the  chief,  Avho  is  buried  sitting.  Often,  with  a 230Averful  chief, 
living  men  are  buried,  to  accom25any  and  serve  him  beyond  the  grave.  The  land  is 
governed  by  a number  of  petty  despots,  Avhose  Avill  is  laAV.  The  more  2>o\verful  of 
tliese  have  sub-chiefs,  but  the  2^eo2fie  can  always  a2Apeal  above  them.  They  liave  prim- 
itive courts.  The  number  and  de2)endence  of  the  chiefs  is  a Avholesome  restriction 
from  arbitrariness  and  cruelty. 

West  of  N^yassa  Bay  dwell  millions  of  dark-colored  men,  who  25ass  by  different 
names  and  are  occupied  by  different  2^iirsuits.  Their  houses  are  round  and  have  at 
most  a diameter  of  eight  feet.  Paterfamilias  exercises  des2>otic  power  to  kill  or  sell 
the  members  of  his  household.  Polygamy  is  honorable,  and  each  Avife  has  a se23arate 
hut.  Marriages  are  highly  simple ; far  more  festive  is  the  burial  of  a chief,  Avith  Avhom 
formerly  even  Ins  Avives  Avere  immolated.  More  barbaric  still  is  the  burning  of 
Avitches.  In  cases  of  sus2)icion  of  theft,  Avater  and  fire  tests  are  used.  The  natives 
are  very  superstitious  ; amulets,  especially  antelopes’  tails,  are  in  high  repute.  Their 
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religious  ideas,  in  which  a tolerably  definite  conception  of  a high,  invisible  being  dis- 
closes itself,  seem  limited  to  the  worship  of  ‘Mnsimos,’  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
To  describe  these  separate  tribes  would  be  useless.  In  speech,  in  mode  of  life,  in 
occujiations,  in  morals  and  religion,  there  is  much  in  common  among  them.  Of  course 
there  are  local  differences,  but  scarcely  such  as  to  merit  a separate  treatment.  As  a 
rule  they  live  in  polygamy,  and  thrive  by  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Among  the 
Mangandsha,  women  may  attain  to  the  rank  of  chief.  Their  sense  of  right  gives  a 
favorable  impression,  but  the  art  of  poisoning  is  in  vogue  among  them.  Sometimes 
they  have  recourse  to  magic.  They  believe  in  one  highest  being,  ‘ Mjamba,’  and  also, 
as  it  seems,  it  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  As  for  the  rest,  they  are  dirty,  passion- 
ate beer  drinkers,  and  incorrigible  slave-dealers.  Chiefs  often  sell  their  own  people. 
The  Ajawa,  with  whom  they  deal,  are  the  lords  of  the  land,  being  much  given  to  war. 
Among  these  northern  Bantu,  the  state  is  inseparable  from  the  king.  With  this  per- 
son empires  and  cities  spring 
into  being,  grow,  decline,  and 
fall  to  pieces.  Native  history 
furnishes  us  more  tlian  one  e.v- 
aniple  illustrative  of  this  fact, 
notably  the  fall  of  the  Mako- 
lolo  kingdom.  Of  the  tribes 
flourishing  to-day  on  the  ruins 
of  the  jVIakololo  kingdom,  the 
most  important  is  the  Marutse. 

These  Marutse  have  a high 
degi’ee  of  intelligence  and  en- 
ergy,  and  a special  gift  for 
artistic  work.  Morally  they 
stand  very  low.  Still,  upon  the 
whole,  Dr.  Holub  extols  their 
friendliness,  modesty,  love,  loy- 
alty, and  honesty.  He  noticed, 
however,  a certain  arrogance 
(especially  to  white  traders), 
falseness,  a tendency  toward 
stealing  and  cruelty,  and  a less  degree  of  sympathy  and  parental  and  filial  affection 
than  elsewhere  in  South  Africa.  The  evil  qualities  of  their  nature  are  being  much 
improved  by  careful  instruction  and  good  examj^le.  One  great  liindrance  to  progress 
in  culture  is  the  universal  superstition.  It  is  found  everywhere;  at  the  beginning  of 
a war,  the  founding  of  a city,  the  ploughing  of  land,  etc.  Certain  portions  of  the 
human  body  are  offered  as  sacrifice,  being  cut  off  while  the  person  is  alive.  The  chief 
is  the  gi-and  magician,  keeping  a store  of  amulets  in  his  row  of  ])ainted  clay  vessels 
and  gourds.  He  has  a hut  for  his  medicinal  jirej^arations.  This  superstition  produces 
distrust  of  everything  unusual,  and  more  or  less  influences  every  phase  of  their  daily 
lives.  So  far  as  religion  goes,  they  believe  in  one  invisible,  all-wise  being,  who 
observes  men’s  deeds,  and  deals  w'ith  each  according  to  his  desire.  As  a rule  the 
natives  do  not  pronounce  his  name,  but,  like  the  Jews,  use  circumlocutions.  This 
being  is  thought  to  inhabit  the  blue  of  heaven.  If  anyone  dies  he  is  but  taken  by 
Mjamba  from  his  people.  Some  districts  have  a belief  in  immortality.  The  king 


Fig.  149.  — A Marutse  smoking.  (The  smoke  from  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
is  drawn  through  the  water  which  nearly  tills  the  buffalo  horn.) 
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(or  queen)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  state.  To  him  belong  the  cattle  of  the  land ; 
he  has  absolute  power,  can  take  life  when  and  how  he  chooses,  can  make  slaves  of 
whom  and  of  as  many  as  he  chooses,  can  put  his  hands  on  the  wife  of  any  man,  and 
take  other  people’s  children  when  needed  for  purposes  of  magic.  The  king’s  resi- 
dence is  surrounded  by  numerous  houses,  — those  of  his  queens  (from  ten  to  thirty  in 
number,  each  having  five  to  ten  serving-women),  of  his  children,  servants,  spies,  mes- 
sengers, and  the  like.  Immediately  about  his  palace  dwell  a number  of  his  most 
loyal  chiefs,  while  farther  removed  are  those  chiefs  from  whom  the  king  might  expect 
attacks.  This  is  so  that  in  moments  of  danger  the  king  may  have  about  him  his 
most  loyal  subjects,  and  may  have  farthest  removed  the  most  excitable  element  of 
his  people.  They  have  two  council  houses,  a smaller  and  a larger. 

When  a man  is  accused,  justly  or  unjustly,  of  any  crime,  he  is  summoned  to  trial. 
If  the  king  feels  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  the  discussion  of  the  matter  by 
the  counsellors  is  abandoned,  and  the  accused  is  submitted  to  tlie  judgment  of  the 
poison  goblet.  Accompanied  by  his  friends  and  accusers,  he  goes  to  the  skull  places 
in  the  woods.  Here  his  own  clothing  is  removed,  and  a rush  girdle  put  on.  His  arm 
rings  are  broken,  and  other  ornaments  removed ; then  he  is  put  in  a yoke,  and  the 
potion  administered.  If  he  vomits,  he  is  innocent ; if  not,  his  guilt  is  evident  and 
he  is  killed  by  fire. 

Their  industries  are  quite  numerous.  Many  varieties  of  earthen  and  wooden 
cooking  utensils,  j^lates,  vessels  for  the  preservation  of  food,  spoons,  ivoven  work  of 
grass,  sacks,  baskets  of  straw,  and  knives,  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture. 
They  have  numerous  throwing,  cutting,  pounding,  and  shooting  weapons.  A consid- 
erable degree  of  completeness  is  shown  by  the  instruments  of  the  natives  for  the 
preparation  of  clothing-material,  weapons,  implements  for  metallurgy,  canoe-making ; 
also  in  the  preparation  of  remedies  for  sickness  and  charms,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  drums  and  musical  instruments  that  are  used  in  the  elephant  dance. 

For  smoking,  beautifully  carved  pipes  are  used.  The  construction  of  these  is 
shown  by  our  illustration.  Moreover,  ornamented  toilet  and  playing  articles,  jrartly 
of  metal,  partly  of  ivory  and  other  material,  are  not  wanting.  The  shell  of  the 
water  tortoise  is  turned  into  a head  ornament,  and  sometimes  the  body  is  fantastically 
tattooed.  Hunting  is  followed,  both  by  individuals  and  by  companies,  in  about  the 
same  way  as  in  Europe.  Fishing,  too,  is  a favorite  occupation.  The  chief  occupation 
of  the  natives  is  agricultiu’e,  which  affords  a rich  return  on  account  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. Famine  is  unknown.  In  working  the  fields,  both  sexes  participate,  the  men 
performing  the  heavier,  the  women  the  lighter,  work.  The  fields  are  carefully  tilled, 
watered,  and  weeded. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Passing  further  to  the  north,  we  come  ujjon  the  territory  of  a wide  circle  of  lan- 
guages, which  extends  northward,  beyond  the  Nile  lakes,  into  the  interior  of  the  Galla 
land,  eastward  to  the  coast,  and  westward  to  still  undetermined  limits.  In  East 
Central  Africa  exist  empires  and  kingdoms  whose  2:>opulation  may  be  estimated  by 
millions.  In  West  Central  Africa,  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
the  poi>ulation  is  divided  into  a number  of  unimportant  tribes.  All  stand  under  the 
despotic  regime  of  monarchy.  All  are  quickened  with  an  intense  spirit  of  trade ; and 
their  most  imi:)ortant  features  are  idolatry,  hostility  to  one  another,  and  ])ride.  Most 
of  them  are  cannibals,  though  by  some  tribes  Stanley  was  received  in  a friendly  way. 
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Those  who  live  on  the  east  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  Arabs,  and  have 
become  bad  and  dangerous ; on  the  w’est  they  seem  of  better  disposition.  Stanley’s 
travels  have  shown  that  the  tribes  of  the  interior  are  linguistically  related  to  one 
another,  and  are  connected  with  the  Kafirs.  They  all  thei’efore  belong  to  the  great 
Bantu  family.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  mentioning  only  the  most  important 
of  these  many  tribes. 

Among  the  eastern  representatives  of  this  group  we  may  take  the  Wa-N’gwana, 
who  in  character  and  attainments  resemble  the  black  tribes.  Stanley  found  them 
capable  of  strong  attachment,  tliankful,  honest,  diligent,  teachable,  interesting,  honor- 
able, and  intellectual ; in  short,  they  are  equal  to  any  other  tribe.  Though  superstitious 
and  given  to  foolish  fears,  they  may  easily  be  made  to  laugh  at  their  own  folly.  Under 
the  infiuence  of  stirring,  helpful  w'ords,  they  suffer  jjain  like  stoics,  and  fight  like 
heroes.  The  men  are  of  great  strength  and  endurance.  Being  great  warriors,  stub- 
born in  pursuit  of  their  jiurposes,  and  loyal  to  their  chiefs,  they  have  rich  material  for 
their  songs. 

The  W akerewe  are  an  interesting,  trading,  extremely  friendly  and  peaceable  tribe, 
settled  on  numerous  islands  in  the  lake  that  bears  their  name.  Their  canoes  are  seen 
far  and  near,  and  their  trading  qualities  have  made  them  known  far  into  the  interioi’. 
They  are  of  manly  beauty  and  of  noble  proportions,  and  go  mostly  naked.  The 
Waruma  are  similarly  characterized.  The  Waganda  stand  under  a ‘kabaka,’  or  king, 
who  rules  an  extensive  territory,  and  has  five  million  subjects,  a court,  prime  minister, 
and  an  army  of  150,000  warriors.  They  paint  themselves  with  ochre  and  clay.  The 
army  has  no  organization,  exce2)t  that  it  is  divided  into  detachments,  each  one  of 
which  is  recognizable  by  the  beat  of  its  drums.  The  kabaka  is  an  absolute  ruler, 
but  not  so  mighty  and  absolute  as  often  reju'esented,  since  he  has  little  land  or  goods 
in  his  jjossession,  and  his  chiefs  make  large  claims  on  his  power.  When  a king  dies, 
the  choice  (which  is  conducted  by  three  chiefs)  falls  on  one  of  the  king’s  cliildren. 
Council  meetings  are  held  every  day.  The  i^resent  kabaka  ado])ted  Islam,  then  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  1879  proclaimed  that  they  should  cling  by  the  customs  and  beliefs 
of  their  forefathers.  The  people  are  mild,  child-like,  superstitious,  timorous,  and 
in  no  wise  warlike.  They  work  as  little  as  jiossible.  Tanning  hides  is  their  chief 
industry;  tilling  the  ground  falls  upon  the  women.  Elephant-hunting  is  much 
followed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ukereva  stand  lower.  In  the  east  the  men  go  entirely  naked, 
wear  shell-ornaments,  and  are  armed  with  spears,  bows,  and  clubs.  In  Unyoro  the 
the  structure  of  the  huts  is  different,  and,  in  jfiace  of  the  banana,  the  sweet  25otato 
forms  the  2)i’inci2:)al  food.  On  the  mountain  of  Gambaragara,  lying  almost  on  the 
equator,  a tribe  with  a Euro2)ean  conqfiexion  is  said  to  live  — a beautiful  race,  with 
lovely  wmmen,  whose  hair  is  cris2)  but  almost  brown,  features  regular,  nose  well-formed 
but  thick  at  the  point.  Stanley  saw  several  individuals  of  this  race.  Farther  south 
lives  a brave  and  much  feared  tribe  that  2>ossess  large  lierds.  Scattered  about  this 
district  are  numerous  tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  local  coloi-ing,  but  which  we  cannot 
mention. 

Those  who  dwell  near  the  Lualaba  may  be  taken  in  25ersonal  ap2^earance  as  a strong 
contrast  with  the  typical  ugly  negroes  of  the  west  coast.  Livingstone  2>raises  their 
beauty.  The  women  have  warm,  clear  coni2)lexion,  straight  noses,  beautifully  formed 
heads,  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  complete  bodily  form.  They  might  be  moi'e 
beautiful  if  they  wmuld  not  2)oint  the  teeth  and  distend  the  nostrils  by  piercing  the 
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septum  and  inserting  a plug.  With  their  charming  eyes,  beautiful  brows,  delicate 
limbs,  and  perfect  forms,  many  a one  of  these  natives  would  pass  for  a beauty  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  or  New  York.  These  people  are  diligent,  honest,  and  given  to  agriculture. 
They  hold  market  at  stated  times,  where  the  women  go  in  great  numbers,  dressed  in 
their  best,  clad  from  the  waist  down  to  the  knee  in  their  richest  cloaks.  There  is  no 
common  State  life,  no  one  great  chief  in  all  Manynema ; each  chief  is  independent ; 
there  is  no  political  union.  The  good  spirit  they  call ‘N’gulu,’ the  great  one;  the 
spirit  of  evil,  who  lives  in  the  depths,  ‘ Mulambu.’ 

The  3Ianynema,  Livingstone  relates,  are  really  cannibals,  but  they  eat  only  enemies 
killed  in  war,  and  seem  to  be  impelled  by  revenge.  Women  do  not  particii^ate  in 
these  orgies.  Farther  north,  however,  is  the  territory  of  the  regular  cannibals.  The 
AVaregga  live  entirely  secluded  in  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  joined  together 
in  rows.  Among  them  there  seems  to  be  more  social  life  than  among  the  East  Afri- 
cans. They  are  also  more  artistic  than  other  tribes.  Livingstone  was  obliged,  with 
manifest  reluctance,  to  admit  the  absence  of  all  religious  ideas  among  them.  More- 
over all  this  moral  dearth  is  not  improved  by  the  slave-dealers,  for  slave-stealing  and 
traffic,  with  all  its  cruelty  and  atrocities,  exists  among  them.  Livingstone  frequently 
found  corpses  bound  to  trees  by  the  neck.  They  could  n’t  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  band,  and  their  owners  were  unwilling  that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  one  else. 

With  regal’d  to  the  tribes  on  the  lower  Lualaba,  or  the  Congo,  Stanley’s  account 
is  our  only  source.  The  villages  “resemble  those  of  the  Wenya  at  Stanley  Falls;  far- 
ther inland  they  are  protected  by  a double  ditch,  and  each  has  a separate  court.  In 
the  middle  of  the  village  is  the  idol-temple  on  an  elevated  spot,  whose  pointed  roof 
is  supported  on  elephant-tusks.  A drum  made  from  a single  block  of  wood,  which, 
together,  with  the  sounding  of  horns,  gives  the  alarm  to  weapon-bearing  warriors, 
stands  on  the  sjiot.  For  war  the  men  are  painted  horribly,  have  heavy  spears,  and 
light  shields  which  are  impenetrable  for  spear  and  knife.  All  these  cannibals  are 
excellent  sailors,  and  have  fine  boats.  Those  on  the  Aruwinu,  a branch  of  the  Congo, 
have  rudder’s.  The  heads  of  the  natives  are  adorned  with  feathers,  and  their  arms 
with  rings  of  ivory.  They  tattoo  all  sorts  of  figures  in  the  skin,  and  also  produce 
swellings,  so  that  many  have  unnatural  features.  The  natives  of  Chumbiri  are  friendly 
— iir  no  wise  savages.  The  women  there  wear  a peculiar  neck-ornament — a brass  ring, 
which  almost  reaches  to  the  shoulders.  They  also  wear  arm  and  leg  rings.  A striking 
peculiarity  of  the  middle  Congo  district  is  the  market-place,  which  is  neutral  ground, 
to  which  all  come,  from  lake  and  river  and  forest,  to  exchange  their  goods.  The  cities 
on  a stream  are  a mere  row  of  houses.  The  inhabitants  of  Ikengo  are  a peaceable, 
wise,  and  friendly  tribe.  The  Marundsha  and  Bateka,  near  Stanley  Pool,  are  the 
opposite.  Their  face  is  painted.  A loose  garment  hangs  from  their  shoulders,  fas- 
tened by  a cord,  to  which  are  fastened  snuff-box,  amulets,  etc.  All  these  natives  are 
good  sailors.  A row  of  powerful  forms,  with  their  long  oars,  bending  forward  at  the 
sound  of  a drum,  is  an  exciting  scene.  Stanley  also  found  a tribe  of  dwarfs.  The 
representative  of  the  Watvva  was  fifty-four  inches  tall,  had  a large  head,  fringe-like 
beard,  and  bright  chocolate  complexion.  At  first  he  was  regarded  as  a deformity ; 
but  investigations  showed  that  he  “was  a good  representative  of  his  tribe.  He  was 
armed  with  bow  and  poisoned  arrows.  This  description  agrees  with  that  of  Schwein- 
furth.  These  Watwa  live  in  separate  huts  or  small  villages,  are  despised,  are  a small, 
ugly,  dirty,  wild-looking  people.  They  cultivate  nothing,  have  only  a few  hens,  no 
von.  VI.  — 20 
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cows  or  swine,  and  live  by  hunting  and  on  wild  fruits.  They  have  a sejiarate  sjjeech, 
and  their  w^eapons  are  of  the  lowest  order. 

South  of  the  Dwarf  tribe,  and  extending  far  east  of  the  Sankuru  River,  are  the 
Baluba,  who  are  divided  into  several  sub-tribes.  To  these  belong  the  wild  painted 
Bashilange  on  the  Lubi.  They  live  in  clean,  pretty  villages  of  si>acious  huts,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens.  The  streets  are  perfectly  straight,  and  shaded  by  oil-palms  and 
bananas.  They  are  a beautiful  race,  powerful,  and  not  affected  by  contact  from  with- 
out ; rich  in  the  needs  of  life,  and  quite  high  in  artistic  work  in  iron,  copper,  clay, 
wood,  leather,  and  basket-making.  The  Molua  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  blacks 
on  the  coast,  their  color  is  somewhat  brighter,  and  their  lijis,  as  a rule,  less  thick. 
This  tribe  is  good-natured,  sociable,  and  jjeaceable,  has  mild  laws,  and  among  them  a 
stranger  may  travel  safely.  The  Kalunda,  close  by,  have  been  converted  by  traders 
into  peddlers,  and  lie  and  steal.  Beyond  the  Kalangi,  however,  they  have  not  felt 
the  influence  of  the  traders,  and  do  not  peddle  and  steal.  They  are  characterized  by 
dirt  and  cowardice.  They  do  not  hunt  and  fish,  their  chief  occu])ation  being  trade, 
since  their  articles  of  barter  are  gotten  for  them  by  slaves.  They  drive  trade  chiefly 
for  bodily  ornament.  Prominent  Molua  clothe  themselves  not  in  furs  or  domestic 
weaving,  but  in  a piece  of  impoi-ted  woolen  cloth,  which  is  fastened  to  the  waist  and 
hangs  down  below  the  knee.  This  cloth,  in  women,  does  not  hang  down  to  the  knee. 
The  women  like  to  wrap  a piece  of  calico  about  the  waist,  and  let  it  hang  down 
between  the  legs  to  the  ground ; this  is  often  carried  by  a slave.  The  breast  is  often 
covered  with  a piece  of  woolen  cloth  or  a small  leopard-skin.  The  poorer  women 
often  are  clothed  merely  in  skins  or  rude  material  of  domestic  weaving.  They  file  the 
two  up2ier  incisors  round  and  knock  out  the  twn  lower,  and  tattoo  the  arms,  breast, 
and  stomach.  Prominent  men  alone  wear  artistic  hair  curls;  the  women  and  slaves 
wear  the  hair  cut  short,  the  former  often  shaving  a spot  in  form  of  a }:>oint  on  the 
forehead.  In  all  the  Kalunda  land  there  are  certain  primitive  industries,  rude  weav- 
ing, basket-making,  iron  and  copper  works.  With  the  exce2)tion  of  iron  and  co2>2Jer 
no  metals  are  known. 

Muskets,  which  are  obtained  on  the  coast,  are  used  as  Aveapons.  They  use  as  bul- 
lets bits  of  stone  and  iron,  and  sometimes  iron  balls.  In  war  and  hunting  they  com- 
monly use  iron  lances,  Avith  narroAV  2>oints.  Light  Avooden  darts,  Avith  iron  barbed 
2)oints,  are  also  used.  They  also  use  boAvs  and  arrows.  Poisoned  arrows  are  known 
among  the  Molua.  For  shaving  they  use  a thin  2)iece  of  steel;  for  tilling  the  ground 
a hoe,  and  for  felling  trees  an  iron  Avedgc  stuck  in  the  knot  of  a branch.  Of  course 
large  trees  are  safe  against  the  attacks  of  such  an  instrument.  Wood  and  ivory  caiw- 
ing  is  common.  The  natives  make  many  things,  — keys,  spoons,  2AiHoAvs,  ornaments, 
amulets,  etc.  Wooden  2Jillows  are  used  by  the  great.  The  poor  people  have,  instead 
of  these  richly-carved  blocks,  sim2)ly  round  sticks  of  w'ood  for  pilloAvs,  Chairs,  tables, 
and  the  like,  are  not  used.  Brass  Avire,  the  noblest  metal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Molua,  is 
worn  by  the  men  as  arm-bands.  Arm-bands  are  also  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ele2Ahant. 
In  Mussumba,  artists  make  beautiful  Avigs  from  the  long  hair  of  the  slaves,  and  also 
bead  ornaments.  Their  2)i2>es  consist  of  a holloAV  gourd  into  Avhich  a reed  is  inserted ; 
on  top  of  the  reed  is  a 2>ipe-boAvl.  The  gourd  is  usually  filled  Avith  Avater,  so  that  the 
smoke  2Aasses  through  it.  Both  men  and  Avomen  smoke  (tobacco  and  hem2A  are 
used) ; and  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  inhale  the  smoke  and  thus  cause  intoxication. 
The  ‘marimba,’  the  ‘gingura,’  the  drum,  and  the  usual  Negro  guitar  are  the  common 
musical  instruments.  The  two  former  consist  of  sounding-boards  mounted  in  different 
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ways,  and  beaten  with  sticks  as  a kettle-drum  is  beaten ; the  other  consists  of  a wooden 
case,  to  wdiich  a number  of  metal  tongues  are  fastened ; these  are  pressed  down  with 
the  thumbs  of  the  performer,  and  give  out  a musical  sound.  This  last  instrument 
everybody  plays.  The  music  is  of  a clattering,  imperfect  sort.  The  huts  are  oven- 
shaped, the  roof  sloping  to  the  ground.  The  round  entrance  is  so  small  that  the  per- 
son entering  has  to  stoop,  and  a corpulent  person  has  difficulty  in  entering.  The 
richer  surround  their  huts  with  an  enclosure ; the  poorer  do  not.  The  Kalunda, 
like  all  the  other  tribes,  live  in  polygamy.  The  children  belong  to  the  man,  provided 
he  is  not  a slave.  The  women  deem  it  an  honor  to  have  many  children.  The  children 
of  prominent  parents  frequently  liave  their  heads  pressed  so  that  they  project  enor- 
mously behind.  The  Molua  bury  their  dead ; the  corpses  of  slaves  are  sunk  in  the 
water.  They  believe  in  and  worship  a good  spirit,  ‘ Zambi,’  who  produces  their  good 
fortune.  The  fear  of  magic  and  fetiches  is  common.  Everybody  has  his  charms  and 
fetich  figures,  made  mostly  from  antelo2)e  horn.  Of  course  soothsaymg  is  common. 
They  have  also  a special  fear  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which  are  thought  to  have  the 
power  of  magic.  Among  the  Lunda  the  women  are  said  to  go  into  the  field  also  and 
fight. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Lunda  peojfie  are  the  well-known  Quioco,  a hunting 
tribe  that  w'anders  about  in  the  central  portion  of  Africa,  and  indeed  jjress  close  upon 
the  Lualaba.  The  Quioco  are  passionate  hunters.  Large  game  they  capture  with 
fire-arms ; smaller  game  with  saco  and  with  pits.  They  are  almost  as  bold  as  the 
neighboring  Bangula,  whom  they  resemble  neither  in  type  nor  in  bodily  build.  They 
are  small,  spare,  very  slim,  and  very  well  built,  and  seem  as  if  put  together  of  sinew 
and  bone.  Their  color  is  dark  brown.  Their  wool  is  kept  clean  and  oiled  ; they  wear 
it  long,  without  roll,  and  plaited  in  four  broad  braids.  The  women  are  simply  horri- 
ble, and  go  naked  with  the  exception  of  a little  apron.  The  Quioco  are  interesting 
on  account  of  their  iron  industry,  in  which  they  show  considerable  ingenuity  and 
skill. 

A part  of  the  great  Kuango  basin  is  in  the  j)ossession  of  the  mighty  tribe  Ban- 
gala,  who  live  under  a jnance  with  the  title  ‘ Kassandshi,’  or  ‘ Gaga.’  The  Portuguese 
have  erroneously  transferred  this  name  to  the  whole  land.  The  Bangala  are  of  bold, 
self-conscious  conduct,  but  are  not  uncourtly.  Tlie  women  are  not  pretty,  though  not 
unjjleasing  of  features,  and  above  all  not  decidedly  ugly.  In  spite  of  the  flattened 
nose,  many  an  interesting  face  can  be  found,  to  which  the  flashing  eyes  give  something 
of  a wild  expression.  They  jiaint  their  bodies  with  the  extract  of  a root  which  pro- 
duces on  their  dark  skins  a dirty  carmine.  Their  huts  are  built  in  a i-ectangular  form, 
with  saddle  roof,  and  are  about  seven  feet  high.  The  dimensions  are  thirteen  by 
twenty  feet,  the  interior  consisting  of  an  ante-i'oom,  and  a main  room  separated  by  a 
partition.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  room  is  the  main  entrance ; on  the  side  a 
second,  leading  into  the  main  room.  Before  the  door  are  mats,  and  over  it  always 
a sort  of  artistic  work.  The  mercantile  spirit  of  the  Bangala  is  limited  to  trade  in 
salt. 

The  population  of  West  Central  Africa  is  small,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cas- 
sange  and  Congo  land.  The  form  of  government  is  of  a patriarchal  character  ; every 
village  has  its  chief  ‘soba;’  a community  of  villages  belongs  to  a greater  prince; 
among  the  Sunda  and  Bangala  a king  rules  over  the  whole  nation.  Such  a king  rules 
absolutely ; still  there  are  in  every  court  a number  of  j)rominent  ]jeople  who  express 
their  views  on  everything,  and  thus  influence  the  king.  Through  them  commands  are 
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sent  out  in  the  king’s  name.  The  village  or  district  must  support  the  king,  give  him 
‘garapa’  (a  distilled  drink),  wives,  and  many  other  things.  Of  all  game  captured,  he 
gets  the  right  leg,  the  shooter  the  left,  and  the  rest  is  divided  among  the  other 
hunters.  In  elephant  hunting  he  demands  one  tusk ; and  he  claims  all  lion  and  leo- 
pard skins,  since  only  a king  can  own  these.  In  lands  where  there  is  palm  wine,  he 
appoints  those  of  his  own  people  who  are  to  look  after  and  protect  it.  These  dwell 
always  close  by  the  grove  and  watch  it,  their  only  pay  being  that  they  can  drink  of 
the  wine.  All  the  rest  is  left  for  the  king,  who  often  lives  for  months  at  a time  on  it 
alone.  The  soba,  or  chiefs,  pass  in  different  tribes  under  different  names.  When  a 
king  dies,  his  successor  is  chosen,  and  initiated  or  installed  by  curious  though  senseless 
rites,  which  presumably  have  a symbolical  significance.  In  spite  of  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  chiefs  over  property  and  even  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  there  are 
still  people  who  exercise  still  greater  influence ; these  are  the  magicians,  doctors,  or 
medicine  men,  so  that  the  chief  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  also  a medicine  man 
has  really  unlimited  power. 

The  magician  knows  the  effect  of  different  roots  and  curatives.  He  prepares  amu- 
lets and  fetiches  of  all  sorts  for  protection  against  sicknesses,  enemies,  lions,  snakes, 
etc.  One  is  especially  popular,  viz.,  that  by  which  a person  can  drive  away  rain- 
clouds,  or  at  least  postpone  rain.  In  all  these  charms  and  amulets,  antelope  horn 
plays  an  important  role.  Faith  in  the  power  of  magic  is  deeply  impressed  on  all  the 
natives.  Even  those  born  in  cities,  and  who  in  early  youth  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, cannot  break  away  from  it,  and  when  they  come  to  an  age  in  which  to  decide 
for  themselves  in  which  religion  they  shall  put  their  trust,  they  will  not  be  in  doubt 
for  a moment.  There  are  three  kinds  of  witch-masters.  First,  the  ‘ quimbanda,’  a 
harmless  doctor  who  acquaints  himself  with  sicknesses,  and  ju'epares  drinks  from  roots 
and  herbs.  Then  comes  the  ‘Devinador,’  ‘Mucua  N’combo,’  whose  action  likewise  is 
a harmless  one,  and  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ‘ juramento.’  This  is  cared  for 
by  the  third,  the  ‘ cassange  ka  m’bambu,’  the  sorcerer  with  bamboo.  If  a person  is 
suffering  and  has  pains  in  the  night,  he  goes  to  the  n’combo,  who  does  what  he  can  to 
relieve  him.  If  he,  however,  fails,  the  sufferer  takes  his  case  to  the  m’bambu,  who 
exercises  his  superior  power. 

In  the  courts  the  third  sort  of  magicians,  whose  power  never  appeal’s  united  in  the 
person  of  one  of  the  other  two,  play  the  important  role  of  judge  and  executioner. 
How  important  this  role  is  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  potion 
administered,  and  even  the  preparation  of  it,  is  given  entirely  into  his  hands,  and  is 
his  secret.  Bamboo  conjuring  is  in  high  repute,  and  is  even  favored  by  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  whites.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  government, 
cases  frequently  occur  even  in  Loana  and  Ambaca.  The  poor  ignorant  natives  are 
willing  to  submit  to  it  in  cases  of  accusation,  because  they  think  only  the  guilty  can 
die  in  consequence  of  its  action. 

The  natives  are  fond  of  lawsuits  and  the  like.  These  are  undertaken  partly  from 
cupidity  and  partly  for  entertainment.  The  following  will  illustrate  native  logic  as 
well  as  the  way  in  which  they  work  up  a case.  Some  one  says  to  another : “ You  look 
like  a person  whom  I formerly  knew.”  The  other  replies:  “ Where  is  the  man  whom 
I look  like?  He  is  not  here,  say  you ? Bring  him.  Impossible,  you  say  ? Therefore 
he  is  dead,  and  you  wish  that  I were  dead.  For  this  you  must  pay  me  so  and  so 
much.”  If  the  person  concerned  doesn’t  pay,  his  relatives  are  called  in,  the  case 
comes  to  open  discussion,  the  demand  increases  more  and  more,  and  often  ends  in  the 
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slavery  of  the  “ guilty.”  The  best  of  it  is,  however,  that  the  person  who  has  to  pay 
says  to  his  prosecutor:  “You  have  taken  so  and  so  much  from  me.  Now  you  must 
pay  me  double,  for  you  have  wished  to  make  me  hunger,  and  have  therefore  wished 
my  death.”  And  thus  the  case  begins  over  again. 

Girls,  when  nurslings,  are  often  betrothed.  The  real  lords  of  the  children  are  the 
uncles  on  the  maternal  side.  From  him  the  husband  receives  his  bride  for  the  usual 
price ; there  is  no  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  two  live  together  as  long  as  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  both.  In  case  of  a falling  out,  the  girl  is  sent  back  to  her  uncle,  who  rejoices 
that  he  can  sell  her  over  again.  The  girl  has  no  choice  in  her  first  husband,  but  in 
case  of  a divorce  an  early  suitor  comes  into  play,  and  the  uncle  soon  has  a customer 
for  the  girl.  These  separations  are  very  common.  Children  inherit  neither  rank  nor 
possessions  nor  name  from  their  parents.  All  these  must  come  from  the  uncle.  Sons 
who  are  not  content  with  the  treatment  of  their  fathers  simply  go  to  the  uncle,  whom 
they  call  “tatu,”  which  means  alike  father  and  lord.  The  more  sons,  and  esj^ecially 
such  voluntary  sons,  a man  has  in  his  house,  the  richer  and  better  off  he  is.  They 
don’t  pay  him  for  his  trouble,  nor  does  he  give  them  much ; but  they  are  his  servants, 
they  hunt  for  him,  form  his  court,  and  go  to  war  with  him.  If  a girl  dies  in  marriage, 
the  uncle  claims  from  the  husband  an  indemnification,  which  is  computed  according  to 
the  purchase  price,  the  husband  being  held  in  a certain  measure  accountable  for  her 
death. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sparsely  settled  Minungo  are  poorly  clad.  Two  little 
pieocs  of  skin,  a few  beads,  and  a little  stick  in  the  nose  is  their  entire  outfit.  They 
wear  the  hair  in  coarse  or  fine  braids,  which  hang  down  after  the  Egyptian  fashion, 
are  smeared  with  oil  and  clay,  and  oniamented  at  the  lower  ends  with  little  balls. 
Over  the  brow  is  a row  of  braids,  also  ornamented  with  beads.  The  figure  and 
2)hysiognomy  of  the  Minungo  are  commonplace  and  characterless ; the  nose  is  of  a 
Jewish  caste,  the  nostrils  being  distended  by  a little  stick.  Their  houses  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  other  tribes  by  being  circular,  are  water-tight,  and  very  neat  on 
the  outside.  Inside  they  are  dirty,  lack  room,  convenience,  and  ventilation.  The 
Minungos  are  very  superstitious  about  the  merits  of  red  and  white  clay.  In  cases  of 
common  sickness  they  smear  one  side  of  a drinking  vessel  with  oil,  and  the  other  with 
clay,  and  then  drink  from  the  clay  side.  Little  bullets  of  clay  insure  luck  in  trade, 
prevent  theft,  etc.  Little  fetiches  are  made  from  wood  and  copjjer,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a crucifix,  sometimes  in  form  of  an  eagle,  or  an  ox  with  a rider ; these  are 
much  used. 

Among  the  Minungo,  the  Chinge,  and  the  Quioco,  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
corpses  of  jarinces  is  curious.  The  corpses  are  left  exposed  in  the  house,  all  the  inhab- 
itants abandon  the  village  and  go  to  or  with  the  successor.  Only  three  slaves 
remain  with  the  dead,  live  in  the  same  house,  and  collect  carefully  day  by  day  the 
worms  that  drop  from  the  flesh.  This  pleasant  occupation  they  follow  for  three  years, 
until  only  a skeleton  remains.  Then  the  worms,  preserved  in  a vessel,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  bones,  are  cast  into  some  thick  bush. 
In  all  parts  of  West  Africa,  at  the  death  of  a prince,  the  time  till  he  is  buried  and 
replaced  is  occupied  in  plundering  jjassing  travelers.  More  honorable  are  tlie  burial 
customs  of  the  Bangala. 

In  Kassandshe,  Schtitt  saw  several  burial-jflaces  which  had  hedges  and  well  laid- 
out  }>aths  around  the  graves,  which  were  built  of  clay.  To  a grave  of  this  sort  the 
corpse  is  brought  entire,  not  merely  the  nails,  etc.,  as  among  the  Lunda,  who  throw 
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the  body  into  the  river.  The  grave  is  luxuriously  filled  out  with  fozenda,  but  alas! 
among  the  mighty  of  the  Lunda,  two  slaves,  a male  and  a female,  with  broken  legs 
and  often  broken  arms,  are  put  in  alive  and  immolated ; and  on  the  grave  from  forty 
to  fifty  slaves  are  slaughtered.  The  Bangala  gave  up  this  custom  long  ago.  As  a 
Avatcher  of  the  grave,  a prince  related  to  the  deceased  is  appointed,  and  this  is  consid- 
ered so  great  an  honor  as  to  give  a smaller  Loba  or  prince  the  Maquita  rank.  The 
Bondo  bury  their  dead  by  the  wayside. 

The  only  earnest  occujAations  of  the  Bondo  are  the  ceremonies  of  greeting,  eating 
and  sleeping.  If  a man  comes  into  a company  of  his  own  rank,  he  boAvs  doAvn,  touches 
the  earth,  then  his  right  breast  Avith  the  flat  of  his  hands,  and  then  all  clajA  their  hands 
a tem2)o  nine  times.  The  first  blow  is  the  leading  one,  then  folloAv  five  more  decre- 
scendo ; the  last  three  are  sloAver  and  scarcely  audible.  If  a superior  person  be  pres- 
ent, the  neAV  comer  must  kiss  the  ground.  If  it  be  a A'ery  great  chief,  he  must  turn 
so  as  to  rub  the  ground  Avith  his  right  shouldei--blade.  The  dirtier  he  gets,  the  more 
highly  honored  is  the  person  greeted.  This  ceremony  is  never  omitted.  There  are 
no  leave-takings  or  fareAvell  sjAeeches.  A person  simply  gets  up  and  goes.  Women 
do  not  perform  the  greeting  ceremony.  The  Bondo  Avomen  Avear  a square  piece  of 
European  material,  fastened  at  the  hips  Avith  a string  or  band,  and  rarely  OA’er  the 
breasts  a piece  of  cotton  cloth.  Finger-rings  of  brass  (the  thicker  the  better),  all 
sorts  of  fetich istic  ornaments,  and  strings  of  beads  about  the  neck,  complete  the 
toilet.  Men  wear  strings  of  small  blue,  red,  and  Avhite  beads  in  a peculiar  Avay  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  both  arms.  The  thickness  of  these  strings  denote  the  strength 
of  a man’s  love  for  his  Avife.  Women  as  Avell  as  men  wear  the  hair  wound  about  the 
entire  back  of  the  head  in  small  thick  or  close  plaits,  intenvoven  Avith  beads,  and 
sometimes  fastened  one  to  another  Avith  strings  of  beads. 

The  hair-dressing  of  the  Bantu  of  West  Central  Africa  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  civilization  of  a tribe.  Those  tribes  Avho  have  come  into  contact  Avith  the 
Avhites  Avear  the  hair  cut  uniformly,  without  head-dress ; in  some  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  civilization,  the  Avomen  alone  Avear  head-dresses ; the  men  go  with  hair 
cut  short. 


The  Tribes  on  the  Southern  Guinea  Coast. 

North  of  the  Nama  land,  Aidiich  is  occupied  by  the  Hottentots,  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  the  Cunene,  but  landAvard  to  an  unknoAvn  limit  stretches  the  land  of  the  Dama, 
wrongly  called  also  Damara  and  Damras.  This  tribe  is  divided  into  Avestern  and  east- 
ern portions.  The  Dama  are  a poArerful,  warlike,  and  very  dirty  tribe,  usually  armed 
with  boAvs  and  arrows,  and  are  shepherds  or  herdsmen  Avithout  fixed  abode.  They 
live  in  constant  w'ar  with  their  neighbors.  Their  language  is  allied  to  the  Betchuana. 
By  their  legends  and  customs  they  are  also  related  to  them.  Once  a poAverful  nation, 
they  haA'e  been  reduced  and  driven  soutliAvard  by  the  Nama.  To-day  the  Dama  have 
again  become  the  dominant  people,  have  greatly  increased  their  herds,  have  fire- 
arms,— even  bi-eech-loaders,  — ride  horses,  and  travel  Avith  wagons.  They  number 
110,000  souls. 

The  Dama  are  large,  lean,  well-built,  though  not  muscular ; have  dark  eyes,  slightly 
prominent  cheek  bones,  large  mouth  and  lips,  round  chin,  reddish  or  black-brown  skin, 
and  Avear  their  hair  in  braids  doAvn  the  back.  The  women  are  small,  and  soon  become 
ugly.  All  the  Dama  Avear  a small  apron,  and  in  bad  weather  a skin  mantle.  In  good 
weather  the  upper  body  is  uncovered,  but  the  noble  Dama  is  adorned  with  all  sorts  of 
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ornaments.  He  wears  strings  of  ivory  bells  (sometimes  reaching  to  the  knees),  strings 
of  copper  bullets  and  glass  beads.  The  feet  are  clad  in  sandals  pointed  before  and 
behind.  The  Avomen  wear  a sort  of  head-dress  which  they  never  take  off  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers.  They,  too,  wear  neck-bands  and  strings  of  copper  balls,  and  the 
like.  The  Dama  carry  shields  and  spears,  and  their  darts  and  dirks  are  not  dangerous. 
Their  arrows  are  jjoisoned.  Polygamy  prevails.  The  women  are  the  laborers,  though 
the  men  assist  them.  They  live  in  families  or  small  companies,  and  have  little  alle- 
giance to  their  chief.  Their  chief  characteristics  are  constant  gaiety,  fickleness,  and 
falseness,  much  talent  for  acquiring  foreign  languages,  and  mechanical  capabilities ; at 
the  same  time  want  of  endurance,  unstableness,  extraordinary  loquaciousness,  and  a 
love  for  smoking,  dancing,  and  music.  The  Dama  have  an  established  ceremonial 
according  to  which  all  families  are  brought  up.  Youths,  on  growing  up,  knock  out  the 
lower  incisors.  Siq^erstition  flourishes  in  every  form.  Spirits,  witches,  and  magic  are 
feared,  so  that  the  magician  makes  a good  business.  On  the  death  of  a rich  man  the 
mourners  set  up  a howl.  The  corpse  is  rolled  up  in  a cloth  of  dark  color,  and  buried 
with  his  utensils.  A couple  of  ox-horns  are  hung  over  the  grave ; the  sign  of  mourn- 
ing is  a dark  skin  cap  or  head-dress. 

The  space  between  the  Cunene  and  the  Congo  is  inhabited  by  a number  of  tribes. 
These  tribes  in  their  physical  development  are  more  advanced  the  farther  we  go  from 
the  coast.  Their  clothing  is  the  simplest  imaginable,  — a single  bit  of  cloth  or  skin. 
Manioc  and  millet  form  the  chief  food ; only  on  festive  occasions  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered. Field-labor  is  performed  by  women  alone ; the  men  do  nothing. 

The  Ambuella  form  a sort  of  federation,  well  ruled  by  chiefs.  Though  theft  is 
tolerably  common,  murder  is  unknown.  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  Avhile  among  them, 
became  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  albino  people,  the  Mukassequeres.  These, 
together  Avith  the  Ambuella,  occupy  the  land  between  the  Kubango  and  the  Kuando. 
Pinto  was  astonished  at  their  ugliness.  Their  eyes  ai-e  small,  and  not  in  a straight 
line,  cheek-bones  far  apai-t  and  prominent,  nose  flat  to  the  face  and  nostrils  dispropor- 
tionately large,  hair  coarse,  and  thickest  on  top.  While  the  Ambuella  are  black, 
the  others  are  Avhite  and  have  the  Hottentot  type.  They  do  not  till  the  ground ; 
agricultural  implements  are  unknown.  Their  only  weapons  are  boAvs  and  arrows.  In 
many  respects  they  ajApear  to  stand  still  among  the  savages  of  the  distract,  for  they 
have  not  even  a cave  in  which  to  seek  refuge.  Pinto  believed  that  they  belonged 
ethnologically  to  the  Hottentots ; but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  them  a place. 
Most  of  these  tiabes  live  under  chiefs  (Doha)  ; are  industrious,  especially  good  iron- 
Avorkers,  cultivate  peanuts,  maniot  beans,  and  cotton,  raise  bees,  but  also  deal  in  slaves. 
In  general,  one  can  only  be  made  a slave  as  prisoner  of  war,  or  as  payment  for  the  debt 
of  his  parents. 

The  land  from  the  moirth  of  the  Kuansa  to  somewhere  about  Dondo  is  occupied 
by  the  Kissama.  They  have  strikingly  irgly  features,  are  below  medium  size,  and  of 
a dark-brown  complexion,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  is  usually  buried  under  an  ash-colored  crust 
of  dirt.  They  are  a large  tribe,  but,  from  their  mistrust  of  whites,  they  have  not 
allowed  the  Portuguese  to  establish  stations  in  their  territory.  In  contrast  with  them, 
not  only  in  body  but  in  intellect  and  character,  stand  their  eastern  neighbors,  the 
Libolo,  a large,  Avell-formed  race  of  men,  Avith  good-natured  and  intelligent  faces. 
The  Libolo  anoint  the  whole  body  Avith  palm-oil,  and  wind  about  their  loins  a light 
band  of  dark-colored  plant  fibres ; their  long  hair  is  worn  in  thin  plaits  doAvn  the 
shoulders,  interspersed  with  beads,  blocks  of  wood,  and  coral ; on  the  head  is  Avorn 
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a circular  disk  like  a halo ; among  several  tribes  a head-dress  is  in  vogue.  The 
M’Balundu  are  likewise  a better  tribe,  because  they  have  had  little  contact  with  the 
whites.  Their  slaves  are  loyal  and  industrious.  Both  the  men  and  women  of  this 
tribe  are  passionately  given  to  the  ‘ batuk,’  — the  can-can  of  the  blacks.  This  is 
accompanied  with  the  music  of  the  w'ooden  ‘ marimba,’  the  drum,  and  a sort  of  prim- 
itive fiddle. 

The  natives  of  Loango,  the  Bafiote,  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Mus- 
serongo,  living  further  south  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  are  generally  of  stately, 
often  imposing,  figure,  frequently  recalling  the  physical  type  of  the  Europeans.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  mostly  small  and  well  formed.  The  face  (in  which  only  in  rare 
cases  the  jaws  are  very  prominent)  is  generally  disfigured  by  a flat  nose.  The  mouth 
is  usually  sharnlv  cut,  the  lips  full,  but  not  projecting  in  the  usual  degree.  The  teeth 


Figs.  150  and  151.  — Man  and  woman  from  the  Loango  coast. 


white  and  small.  The  eye  is  dark,  large,  and  fiery.  The  brow  tolerably  well  arched ; 
cheek  bones  seldom  prominent ; the  ears  small  and  delicate.  The  black  crisp  hair  is 
worn  short  or  twisted  into  a small  coil.  The  skin  is  a pleasing  brown,  and  delicate 
enough  to  make  noticeable  a blush  or  pallor.  In  individuals  well  nourished  and  well 
to  do,  it  seems  some  degrees  lighter.  The  beard  is  weak,  growing  only  on  the  cheeks, 
though  old  men  may  be  seen  with  moustache  and  chin  whiskers. 

Mutilations  of  the  body  for  the  sake  of  ornament  are  not  common.  They  consist 
in  knocking  out  the  upper  incisors,  and  in  tattooing  about  the  breast ; piercing  of  the 
ears  is  common. 

The  Bafiote  are  joyous  and  childish,  know  not  the  value  of  time.  Being  easily 
influenced  for  good  or  bad,  they  go  from  one  e.vtreme  to  another,  and  often  into  gross 
sensuality.  In  eating  and  drinking  they  are  moderate.  Drunkenness  is  not  known 
among  them.  They  love  cleanliness,  bathe  frequently,  and  rinse  out  the  mouth  after 
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every  meal.  Though  childlike  they  are  in  no  wise  harmless.  Contact  with  the  whites 
has  produced  treachery  and  cupidity.  Among  them  the  law  is,  “ an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a tooth  for  a tooth.”  Filled  with  constant  mistrust  of  the  views  of  the  whites, 
but  frightened  by  his  superiority,  they  know  how  to  conceal  their  thoughts  under 
an  indifferent  demean- 
or. Still,  as  servants  or 
slaves,  when  once  con- 
vinced of  the  honorable- 
ness and  well-wishing  of 
their  white  master,  they 
show  true  attachment 
and  thankfulness  for  ben- 
efits received.  Lack  of 
enei'gy  makes  them  lazy, 
even  foul,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  They 
work  perseveringly  for 
the  attainment  of  a near 
object,  but,  so  far  as  the 
rest  goes,  work  is  an  evil. 

They  are  carried  away 
by  superstition  and  re- 
ligious fantasy  into  the’ 
most  bloodthirsty  and 
inhuman  cruelty.  They 
are  very  loquacious. 

They  are  hasty  and  hot 
in  a war  of  words,  but 
fear  actual  war  and  blood- 
shed, and  do  not  show 
Spartan  bravery.  In 
cases  of  difference,  con- 
flict is  averted  by  a long 
‘palaver,’  in  which  the 
natives  show  remarkable 
ability  and  force  as  speak- 
ers, and  considerable  in- 
telligence and  elasticity 
of  thought.  Girls  choose 
their  husbands  according 
to  their  affection ; filial 
and  parental  love  is  quite 
marked. 

d he  religion  of  the  fig.  152  —Magician  from  the  Loaugo  coast. 


Bafiote  is  not  a genuine 

polytheism,  but  a sort  of  monotheism.  They  believe  in  a good  god  who  has  oreated 
man  and  the  world,  and  opposes  the  evil  principle.,  Still  this  jjurer  representation  is 
corrupted  with  an  inconceivable  amount  of  the  coarsest  su2)erstitions.  These  find  ex- 
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pression  in  many  fetiches,  — lifeless,  usually  portable  objects,  to  which  divine  powers 
have  been  imparted  by  the  priests.  When  the  fetich  does  not  perform  the  service 
required,  the  savage  beats  it,  as  though  it  w'ere  an  embodiment  of  a part  of  God,  or 
God  himself.  A curious  religious  usage  is  the  ‘ china,’  i.  e.,  the  observance  of  certain 
acts ; for  instance,  to  approach  the  Quilii  River  with  lire  or  lighted  torches,  to  smoke 
during  a storm,  to  eat  certain  food,  say  certain  words,  touch  certain  places  or  objects. 
Slaves  do  not  observe  the  ‘ china.’ 

Fishing  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occujiations  of  the  natives  of  the  Loango  coast. 
The  certainty  of  a good  catch  of  fish  induces  laziness,  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
ground  has  called  forth  little  intellectual  2>ower  in  devising  implements.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  trade  has  imjiroved  the  Bafiote.  The  selling  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
products  thus  acquired,  are  the  concern  of  the  men.  The  field  j^roducts  are  usually 
brought  to  market  by  the  women.  The  habits  of  trade  have  tended  to  kill  the  nobler 
emotions  of  the  natives’  souls,  and  teach  them  cuj"»idity  and  the  like.  Cotton  cloth  is 
the  usual  article  for  which  field  fjroducts  are  exchanged.  Men  and  women  both  wear 
an  apron  reaching  to  or  below  the  knees,  and  often  a large  toga-like  piece  of  cloth, 
which  is  fastened  at  the  hijis  with  a string  or  2:>in.  The  head  is  usually  bare,  but  is 
frequently  covered  with  a caj)  of  very  artistic  W’ork  of  imported  cloth  or  domestic 
manufacture.  A certain  form  is  an  attribute  and  title  to  a certain  rank.  Children  go 
entirely  naked,  but  have  a string  tied  about  the  hijis.  Three  months  after  birth,  a 
child  is  baptized,  sprinkled  by  one  of  the  family,  when  a name  is  given,  usually  a 
family  name,  or  that  of  an  animal  or  plant.  The  mother  educates  and  brings  iqj  the 
children.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  very  original.  The  bride  cooks  a coiq)le  of  trial 
meals  for  her  husband,  and  he  eats  of  them.  If  the  parents  of  the  bride  oppose  her 
choice,  she  jmrforms  the  simple  ceremony  in  secret,  and  the  marriage  is  regarded  as 
fully  performed.  In  sjiite  of  the  polygamy  allowed,  woman  has  an  independent  j^osi- 
tion.  She  takes  care  of  her  own  pro])erty,  and  all  possessions  are  inherited  in  the 
female  line.  All  female  descendants  of  the  noble  families  are  princesses,  but  the 
children  of  2')rinces  are  only  noble.  A princess  may  take  to  husband  a free  man  or  a 
slave,  a rich  man  or  a poor  man,  but  not  a prince.  A }>oor  man  usually  has  but  one 
wdfe.  Slaves  enjoy  mild  treatment,  being  regarded  as  members  of  the  family,  and 
called  ‘ son  ’ and  ‘ daughter.’  At  death  the  corpse  is  washed  and  dried  by  the  fire, 
or  rubbed  with  rum,  and  then  buried  in  the  common  court.  The  burial  of  princes  and 
princesses,  for  which  a sejiarate  ceremony  is  jn-epared,  takes  place  exclusively  in 
another  court. 

A tribe  of  entirely  different  type  than  the  other  natives  of  the  Loango  coast  are 
the  Mawumba,  who  live  in  iVIakaja  and  its  surroundings.  From  their  characteristic 
features  and  from  being  skilful  traders  they  have  been  called  ‘black  .lews.’  Being 
earnest,  intelligent,  and  skilful  in  work,  they  make  a good  impression.  The  comjilex- 
ion  of  the  Bafiote,  as  also  that  of  the  Mawumba,  varies  between  great  extremes.  In 
the  majority  black  brown,  darker  than  among  the  other  Loango  tribes,  it  is  in  some 
individuals  almost  as  bright  as  the  copper-colored  Indians  of  Ainerica.  Frequently, 
esi)ecially  among  the  •women,  mutilation  of  the  ujjper  teeth  is  seen. 

Besides  the  Bafiote  Ave  meet  as  inhabitants  of  the  Loango  coast  the  Bawili  and  the 
Bajornbe.  The  tyj^e  of  face  of  the  inaccessible,  mistrustful,  stolid  Bajombe  shows 
in  many  individuals  an  almost  European  cast  of  nose,  and  scarcely  noticeable  or 
almost  no  j^rognathism.  English  or  European  wares  are  found  here.  The  clothing 
is  of  domestic  make.  Only  a few  of  the  well  to  do  and  especially  young  maidens 
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clothe  themselves  in  bright  cotton  ; the  latter  paint  their  faces  also.  Over  the  fore- 
head, a little  above  the  eyes,  to  the  ears,  is  drawn  a red  streak  two  inches  wide ; across 
the  nose  to  the  ears  a yellow  streak  ; tlie  chin  is  painted  snow  white.  About  the  head 
are  Avound  strings  of  beads.  On  the  back  of  the  head  the  strong  hair  is  shaved  off 
into  artistic  figures.  From  these  Bajombe  the  tAVO  tribes  Similakunja  and  Bakunja, 
in  the  land  Yangela,  are  distinguished  in  that  their  forehead  is  more  prominent,  and 
the  nose  apparently  flatter;  the  hair  is  coarser  and  stronger,  and  the  complexion 
darker.  The  facial  expression  has  something  peculiarly  wild  from  the  fact  that  they 
knock  out  the  four  upper  incisors. 

The  characteristic  Bayaka  village  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  neighboring  Balumba. 
It  consists  of  a few  straight  streets,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  two  spots  reserved  for 
definite  fetiches.  On  the  average,  a village  has  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  huts. 
The  essential  features  of  these  huts  are  the  square  outline,  and  covered  porch,  and  the 
exit  for  smoke  in  the  roof.  The  widely-spread  head-cushion,  made  of  three  branches, 
is  found  here.  A few  firearms  have  been  introduced  by  trade.  Every  Bayaka  carries 
a large  knife.  Small  boAvs,  Avith  correspondingly  small  poisoned  arrows,  are  used ; 
Avith  these  some  of  the  natives  are  very  skilful.  Lances  of  various  forms,  lAsually 
Avithout  barbs,  are  carried.  Musical  instruments  are  to  be  found  only  in  small  num- 
ber. Bananas,  manioc,  maize,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  cocoanut,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
productions  of  the  natives.  A sort  of  Avhiskey  is  made  from  palm.  Tobacco  is 
smoked  in  pipes,  which  consist  of  a very  small  boAvl  of  burnt  clay,  Avith  a liolloAV  stalk 
of  a banana  leaf  for  a stem.  As  a rule,  a pipe  circles  around  among  from  three  to 
five  blacks,  and  then  the  enjoyment  comes  to  an  end.  The  smoker  is  wont  to  blow 
through  the  pipe,  then  to  suck  in  as  much  smoke  as  possible.  This  he  forcibly  blows 
out  and  then  hands  over  the  jupe  to  his  neighbor. 

Tlie  clothing  is  a jflain,  unadorned  apron  of  flax,  except  Avhere  trade  has  introduced 
cotton  cloth.  The  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  woolly  hair  is  a fantastic  feature. 
The  hair  is  usually  bound  together  into  two  spikes,  Avhich  stand  out  behind  and  below. 
The  custom  is  to  point  or  knock  out  the  upper  incisors.  The  men  rub  the  body  Avith 
a red  poAvder,  Avhich  imparts  to  it  a reddish-broAvn  color.  Tattooing  is  common  among 
the  men,  but  is  limited  to  rings  around  arms  and  legs.  Women  tattoo  the  forehead 
and  cheeks.  Besides  the  apron  they  Avear  a sort  of  head-cloth.  Children  are  carried 
by  a sti-ap  passing  over  the  mother’s  shoulder  and  reaching  to  the  opposite  liip.  On 
this  strap  the  child  sits,  with  its  knees  against  the  mother’s  side.  Of  course  the  Avomen 
have  their  beads,  rings,  and  brass  spangles.  The  transportation  baskets,  unlike  those 
of  other  tribes,  are  carried  on  the  back. 

The  Bayaka  are  given  to  fetichisra,  in  which  animal  skulls  play  a large  role.  Tlie 
fetich  ‘nuieri’  gives  the  male  sex  complete  dominion  over  the  female.  To  this  fetich, 
which  women  must  not  see,  and  from  Avhich  they  flee  terrified,  the  Avomen  oAAm  many  a 
privation  and  much  of  the  labor  they  have  to  perform.  The  burial  customs  are  strange. 
The  corpse  of  a j)Oor  man  is  Avrapped  up,  carried  into  the  woods,  and  there  bound  fast 
to  the  limb  of  some  tree.  In  the  case  of  a rich  man,  the  knees  of  the  corpse  are  bent 
uj)  against  the  breast ; it  is  then  brought  into  the  woods  and  placed  in  a shalloAv  hole 
and  covei'ed  with  dry  wood.  The  language  of  the  Bayaka  is  musical ; and  one  is  favor- 
ably impressed  with  it  because  one  would  naturally  expect  that  to  this  soft  speech  belong 
mild  men.  The  complexion  of  the  Bayaka  is  not  very  dark.  They  are  of  average  size, 
and  their  faces  are  characterized  by  prominent  cheek-bones. 

Near  and  west  of  equatorial  Africa  are  numerous  tribes  of  Avhich  we  know  but 
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little.  They  of  course  have  much  in  common,  both  in  appearance  and  customs. 
Among  these  principal  tribes  are  numerous  groups  of  the  primitive  population  of  the 
land.  These  speak  no  one  language,  but  each  speaks  that  of  the  district  in  which  it 
lives.  The  square  form  of  hut  prevails  in  the  tribes  visited  ; but  these  primitive  j)eo- 
ple  have  the  round  form.  The  structure  is  very  simple.  A number  of  poles  of  palm 
wood  are  bent,  and  both  ends  are  firmly  ])lanted  in  the  ground.  Thus  a hemispherical 
hut  is  foxmied,  which  is  covered  with  leaves.  These  huts  are  only  five  feet  high,  and 
the  entrance  is  so  low  that  one  has  to  lie  on  the  ground  to  crawl  in.  On  the  inside  is 
nothing  but  a fire  and  a bed  of  leaves.  The  Abongo  are  a tribe  of  diminutive  people 
of  poorly  developed  physique. 

Of  the  many  tribes  of  west  equatorial  Africa  the  wide-spread  M’Pongwe  are  the 
most  important  and  most  interesting.  There  is  among  them  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
historical  tradition,  and  we  have  not  learned  very  much  of  them  that  is  praiseworthy. 
As  soon  as  a M’Pongwe  gets  a little  money,  he  buys  a bunch  of  keys  and  thinks  he  has 
a coffer,  as  he  hangs  them  about  his  neck.  If  he  is  richer  he  does  really  get  one,  puts 
it  in  his  house,  and  this  signifies  he  has  enormous  possessions.  The  ambition  of  every 
man  is  to  have  many  wives,  much  rum,  a stove-pipe  hat,  and  credit  at  a white  mer- 
chant’s. But  if  this  ambition  be  realized,  the  native  is  in  danger,  for  he  incurs  the  ill- 
will  of  his  less  fortunate  comrades,  and  poison  plays  a dangerous  role  in  Africa. 
Hence  he  will  partake  of  no  food  that  has  not  been  prepared  by  his  first  wife  and  jxar- 
taken  of  by  the  rest  of  his  wives  some  time  before.  Jealousy  in  domestic  matters, 
however,  is  not  known.  The  lot  of  the  slave  is  hard ; her  master  can  kill  her  without 
exciting  protest.  A man’s  rank  is  determined  by  the  number  of  his  wives,  and  herein 
lies  a great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  for  the  man  who  takes  but  one  wife 
becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  Here  prevails  the  terrible  belief  or  cus- 
totn  that  nobody  can  die  a natural  death  without  others  being  accused  of  it.  Those 
accused  must  submit  to  the  poison  test ; and  this  is  doing  more  for  the  depopulation 
of  Africa  than  all  the  wars. 

The  household  is  the  central  point  in  the  existence  of  the  M’Pongwe.  The  father 
exercises  supreme  power  over  wives,  children,  and  serfs.  Though  the  jxower  of  the 
paterfamilias  is  strictly  unlimited,  still,  restrained  by  custom  and  censure,  the  M-Pongwe 
makes  no  misuse  of  it : as  he  punishes  his  children  so  also  he  punishes  his  serfs ; but 
brutality  is  not  in  his  being,  and  a genuine  M’Pongwe  exerts  his  authority  without 
having  recourse  to  bodily  chastisement.  He  demands  from  his  serfs  or  bondsmen 
nothing  that  in  the  interest  of  the  household  he  would  not  demand  from  his  sons,  or 
brothers,  or  nephews.  The  subjects  thus  have  rights  of  their  own,  and  as  much  lib- 
erty as  they  need.  This  relation  of  serfdom  can  be  brought  about  in  numerous  ways, 
as,  for  example,  by  insolvency ; but  usually  this  relation  is  established  by  birth,  since 
the  children  follow  the  mother.  As  a rule,  the  rights  of  a M’Pongwe  over  his  subjects 
are  less  than  the  duties  he  owes  them. 

The  family  is  of  course  polygamic.  But  this  works  in  the  interest  of  the  women, 
and  hence  they  are  the  zealous  sujxporters  of  this  form  of  life.  Since  the  more  wives 
a man  has  the  higher  his  rank  is,  the  more  fellow-wives  a wdfe  has  the  more  exalted 
her  social  rank  is.  Again,  the  more  wives  a man  has  the  less  each  one  has  to  do.  In 
matters  of  inheritance  the  father’s  possessions  pass  to  the  oldest  son,  who  settles  with 
the  others.  The  king  is  chosen,  in  accordance  with  old  customs,  by  the  people,  who 
assemble  for  this  jxurpose.  The  mode  of  choice  is  by  acclamation.  They  have  no 
real  courts;  Right  is  not  based  on  law,  but  on  each  one’s  sense  of  right  as  it  find? 
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expression  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribe.  Thus  only  in  extreme  cases  is 
the  counsel  of  the  king  called  upon.  In  agricultural  and  social  questions  they  have 
two  secret  unions,  — the  ‘N’da’  among  the  men,  and  the  ‘N’shambe’  among  the 
women. 

The  Okota  are  a poor,  wretched  tribe,  both  men  and  women  being  ugly,  false,  and 
base.  They  suffer  much  from  hunger,  live  mostly  on  a sort  of  green  fruit  that  grows 
in  the  woods.  Their  houses  are  made  of  bark,  and  everything  about  these  savages 
looks  sorrowful  and  dirty.  Slave  trade  is  their  only  business. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Ogowe  is  a tribe  whose  characteristics  we  may  give 
as  furnished  by  Lenz.  These  are  the  Fan,  a tribe  of  cannibals  whose  very  name  is  a 
terror  to  their  neighbors.  They  are  well-built,  slim,  and  powerful ; their  complexion 
is  light,  often  verging  strongly  into  yellow ; hair  and  beard  are  vei-y  strong ; their 
glance  is  bold,  and  has  a wildness  that  is  heightened  by  the  custom  of  pulling  out  the 
la.shes.  They  are  cruel,  but  s])irited  and  open,  as  are  all  their  neighbors.  Their  vil 
lages  are  built  in  the  thickest  of  the  wood ; are  neat  and  regulai-,  consisting  of  two 
often  very  long  streets  of  small  houses  placed  close  together.  The  clothing  is  very 
simple.  The  men  wear  a short  garment  of  bark  about  the  loins ; the  women  still 
less,  — an  ape-skin  behind,  and  a piece  of  cloth  or  a wisj)  of  grass  in  front.  Tattoo- 
ing is  common.  The  front  teeth  ai’e  pointed.  They  love  copper  and  brass  rings. 
Their  weapons  are  spears,  fire-arms,  and  shields.  Polygamy  is  common,  but  still  women 
are  more  highly  honored  than  in  some  places  where  monogamy  prevails.  To  be  sure 
they  have  to  do  the  work.  The  Fan  rejoice  in  their  love  of  human  flesh,  and  will 
permit  no  stranger  to  be  present  at  their  orgies.  These  meals  are  a religious  service  — 
a sort  of  sacrifice. 

As  the  most  northern  Bantu  tribe,  we  must  mention  the  Qualla,  who  inhabit  the 
Cameroon  Mountains.  Their  speech  is  a branch  of  the  Kafir  language.  Still  the 
Qualla  immigrated  from  the  northwest,  and  are  descendants  of  the  Bakwiri,  who  even 
now  inhabit  the  mountains.  The  Qualla  are,  on  the  average,  large  and  powerfully 
built,  but  have  only  a little  beai'd.  The  skin  is  dark  brown,  like  burnt  coffee,  not 
rarely  even  clearer.  There  are  also  some  complete  albinos.  The  women  are  much 
smaller  and  uglier  than  the  men.  Both  sexes  go  quite  naked,  except  a small  strip  of 
cloth  about  the  loins.  Like  most  natives,  they  adorn  themselves  for  dances  and 
festivities  with  beads,  rings,  etc.  All  tattoo  the  face  and  breast,  and  pluck  out  the 
eyelashes.  Their  domestic  industries  are  few.  They  scarcely  plant  yams  and  bananas 
enough  for  food.  The  men  consider  it  a disgrace  to  perform  field  labor;  this  de- 
volves upon  the  women  and  slaves.  "VVomen,  as  wives,  are  bought  from  their  i^arents. 
Poor  men  can  pay  for  them  in  service.  Wives  are  therefore  the  jiroj^erty  of  their 
husbands,  and  their  lot  is  little  better  than  that  of  beasts  of  burden.  Theft  and 
adultery  are  severely  punished.  Government  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  Their 
intellectual  capabilities  are  of  a rather  low  order;  and  missionaries  have  made  little 
progress  among  them. 

The  neighboring  Bakwiri  appear  related  to  the  Qualla,  but  are  distinguished  from 
them  in  many  ways.  They  occupy  the  whole  district  between  the  Cameroon  River 
and  the  Cameroon  Mountains.  They  are  a harmless,  good-natured,  well-formed  race, 
who  have  scarcely  come  in  contact  with  European  culture.  Thieving  and  falseness  are 
not  so  common  among  them  as  among  other  tribes.  They  go  almost  entirely  naked. 
Their  huts,  which  are  very  wretched,  are  surrounded  by  enclosures.  Though  they 
have  considerable  flocks,  the  animals  are  slaughtered  chiefly  on  festive  occasions.  Re- 
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ligious  festivals,  with  dance  and  song,  are  held  at  the  full  moon.  On  the  death  of  a 
person  the  women  set  up  a wail,  and  go  from  house  to  house  at  night ; the  men  fire 
off  pow'der.  On  the  ninth  day  a great  festival  begins.  The  dead  are  buried  in  their 
huts,  which  for  a time  are  left  empty.  Witchcraft  often  appears  in  both  tribes.  The 
accused  have  to  submit  to  the  poison-test.  The  blacks  are  very  superstitious,  dealing 
much  in  amulets,  magical  drinks,  and  the  like.  They  believe  w'riting,  on  account  of 
its  power  to  tell  stories,  to  be  a fetich. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SUDAN. 

That  part  of  western  and  middle  Africa  which  extends  from  Senegal  to  Timbuktu, 
from  there  to  Lake  Tchad,  thence  north  as  far  as  Fezzan,  and  stretching  eastward  into 
the  territory  of  the  Nile,  is  commonly  designated  as  the  Sudan.  The  men  Avho  in- 
habit this  broad  territory  belong  to  different  races.  We  have,  as  the  main  stock  of 
the  population,  the  real  negro,  then  the  Fulah  in  the  west,  the  Nuba  in  the  east,  and 
the  Berber  in  the  north.  The  real  aborigines,  however,  are  the  negroes,  whose  terri- 
tory stretches  along  the  Nile  to  Ukerewe  Lake  (Victoria  Nyanza),  from  whence  a line 
drawn  in  a more  or  less  straight  line  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra  forms  their  southern 
boundary.  The  genuine  negroes  have  been  driven  by  other  tribes  from  the  north  and 
east ; and  on  the  boundary  lines  between  the  different  tribes  race-mixtures  are  unmis- 
takable. 

The  negro  type,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  white,  has  been  very  differently 
judged.  The  negro  is,  upon  the  whole,  strongly  and  niuscularly  built ; his  neck  is 
thick,  short,  and  powerful ; the  upper  leg  and  calf  ai-e  poorly  developed ; the  foot, 
long  and  broad.  The  skin  is  thicker  than  in  the  white  race ; it  shows  little  tendency 
to  hair,  and  is  characterized  by  a strong  odor ; on  the  2>alms  of  the  hands  it  is  thicker 
and  less  sensitive  than  in  the  white  race. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  are  heavy,  thick,  and  hard.  The  back  part  of  the  skull  is 
prolonged.  The  brain  is  smaller  than  in  the  midland  races,  and  its  folds  are  less 
developed.  On  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  brow  and  the  length  of  the  jaw, 
the  head  seems  as  if  jiressed  together  from  both  sides,  and  the  face  consequently  long 
and  narrow.  Its  jirognathism  is  pronounced.  The  eyes  are  black  and  narrow.  The 
nose,  thick  and  flat,  has  a broad  base,  and  large  nostrils.  The  mouth,  large  and  broad, 
has  white  teeth,  which  project  forward.  The  lips  are  full,  and  colored  a dark  red ; 
the  chin  plumjj,  but  small.  The  complexion  varies  from  jet  black  to  brown,  or  even 
a dirty  yellow.  The  hair,  which,  as  a rule,  grows  only  on  the  head,  is  crisp,  black, 
and  short.  A negro’s  age  is  difficult  to  determine ; the  aver.age  is  j^robably  about 
sixty.  This  tyjie  applies  only  to  the  individuals  who  have  not  suffered  from  race 
mixtures.  Indeed  the  ‘ typical  negro  ’ is  a rarity. 

The  character  of  the  negro  resembles  in  many  points  that  of  an  undeveloped  child; 
he  is  characterized  by  receptivity  and  spontaneity.  The  negro,  ujion  the  whole,  is  a 
sensuous  man,  in  whom  fancy  prevails.  The  fundamental  feature  of  his  temjDerament, 
therefore,  is  geniality ; still,  by  suddenly-acting  causes  from  without,  he  can  be  easily 
drawn  to  the  opposite  disposition.  Thus  in  festivities  and  dances  he  can  forget  cares 
and  sorrows,  and  in  hardships  forget  his  lot.  External  matters  never  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  negro’s  spirit.  lie  is,  further,  a man  of  the  moment;  he  never 
thinks  of  the  future,  but  lives,  so  to  speak,  from  day  to  day.  Only  hunger  and  the 
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desire  of  self-gratification  can  rouse  him  from  his  quiet.  This  slight  intellectual  energy 
of  the  negro  has  a certain  natural  good-nature  as  its  result.  To  his  comrades  and 
guests  he  always  shows  an  open  hand  and  an  open  heart,  lie  shares  everything  he 
has,  on  the  supposition  that  they  will  do  the  same.  This  fickleness  and  tendency  to 
communism  is  a great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  sense  of  property,  acqui- 
sition, and  labor.  This,  too,  has  been  a great  obstacle  to  the  work  of  missionaries ; 
and  its  evil  effects  crop  out  in  various  ways. 

Good-natured  and  friendly  as  are  the  negroes  to  their  friends,  their  conduct  toward 
enemies  is  just  as  regardless  and  cruel.  The  life  of  the  negro  thus  moves  in  the 


Fig.  153.  — Pure  Negro  type. 


greatest  opposites,  and  in  his  heart  the  most  opposite  feelings  and  thoughts  find  place. 
Foolish  mirth  exchanges  with  gloomy  despair,  excessive  hope  with  shrinking  fear, 
senseless,  gay  prodigality  with  the  meanest  avarice. 

To  the  pronounced  receptive  foundation  of  the  negro’s  character  corresponds 
also  his  intellectual  endowment.  In  that  which  requires  imitation  he  is  well  devel- 
oped, but  in  that  which  requires  independent  thought  he  stands  on  a low  stage.  The 
negro  child  in  its  first  years  is  superior  to  the  white  child.  At  the  age  of  puberty, 
however,  he  stops,  though  the  white  child  advances  constantly.  In  the  acquisition  of 
language  the  negro  is  excellent,  but  he  has  no  sense  for  numbers.  This  goes  so  far 
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tliat  he  can  scarcely  compute  or  tell  his  own  age.  The  limitation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  evinces  itself  in  a sense  of  mistrust,  and  this  breeds  great  cunning,  especially 
in  commerce  with  other  and  strange  people.  Again,  whatever  the  negro  does  not  see 
in  daily  life  with  his  own  eyes,  he  believes  to  be  independent  of  what  he  does  see. 
Therefore  the  most  senseless  and  amusing  faith  is  found,  and  the  deceiver  wdio  knows 
how  to  captivate  his  fancy  may  make  him  the  shuttlecock  of  his  will. 

As  with  the  individual  so  with  the  race.  Independent  culture  has  never  flourished 
among  them.  Their  forms  of  culture  are  the  bare  result  of  imitation,  and  they  are 
thus  dependent  upon  a superior  race  to  give  them  the  needed  impulse.  They  must 
be  guided  by  others,  like  undeveloped  children.  In  comparison  with  other  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  we  may  say  that  they  are  of  a much  low^er  intellectual  ability. 
This  inferiority  is  seen  not  less  strikingly  in  the  position  the  negroes  take  with  regard 
to  other  races  than  in  their  use  of  the  treasures  which  nature  offers  them.  From  the 
oldest  time,  Egyptian  pictures  have  represented  the  negroes  as  slaves  and  servants  of 
the  wdiite  tribes.  Upon  the  wdiole,  the  often-made  remark  must  be  conceded  to  be 
true ; “ The  negro  may  be  trained,  but  only  rarely  really  educated.”  On  the  other 
hand  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  warm  champions  of  the  culture-capabilities 
of  the  negro.  One  of  them,  Hermann  Soyaux,  asserts  that  the  negro  race  is  not 
specially  worse  or  more  poorly  organized  than  the  white  race,  and  that  the  negroes 
are  not  merely  trained,  but  really  educated.  He  cites  numerous  examples,  and,  to  the 
objection  that  these  are  the  exceptions,  says  that  such  exceptions  are  the  best  proof 
that  only  more  favorable  circumstances  are  needed  for  the  better  development  of  the 
negro  race. 

The  Negroes  of  Upper  Guinea. 

We  begin  the  enumeration  of  the  negro  tribes  with  those  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 
Here  the  transition  from  the  Bantu  to  the  genuine  negro  may  be  most  clearly  observed, 
but  only  on  the  continent,  — not  on  the  islands,  whose  inhabitants  have  been  isolated 
from  close  contact  wdth  neighboring  peoples.  The  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
of  these  islanders  are  doubtless  the  Aduja,  on  Fernando  Po,  better  known  by  the 
name  Bubi,  which  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  Europeans  because  they  address 
every  stranger  with  ‘ bubi,’  i.  e.,  friend.  The  Aduja  were  driven  from  the  interior  by 
the  conquering  M’Pongwe.  They  are  settled  only  in  the  woods,  for  in  spite  of  their 
mildness  they  have  not  been  attracted  by  the  Europeans  and  their  modes  of  life. 
Living  in  small  villages  in  the  forests,  they  only  come  to  the  factories  and  towns  of 
the  whites  to  barter  the  products  of  their  land,  which  are  the  same  as  in  all  west 
Africa.  They  go  entirely  naked,  except  a narrow  apron,  and  never  fail  to  wear  a 
wide-brimmed  hat,  usually  ■woven  from  the  fibres  of  palm-leaves.  The  thick  hair, 
usually  bound  into  large  bunches,  is  commonly  smeared  with  a yellow,  ochre-like  earth. 
About  the  neck  and  finger-joints  are  worn  strings  of  bones,  stones,  or  European  beads. 
Their  weapons  are  sometimes  a flint-lock,  sometimes  a spear,  and  rarely  a club.  Be- 
sides this,  each  man  has  a large  knife  slung  to  his  left  forearm,  and  stuck  in  a wood  or 
leather  shield.  The  women  have  in  the  same  place  a tobacco-pipe.  The  Adija  are  a 
large,  powerfully-built  i-ace,  of  dai-k-brown  complexion,  and  w'ith  ugly  features.  Their 
gentle  and  quiet  nature  forms  a jjleasant  contrast  to  the  excitability  found  among 
most  other  negroes. 

Returning  now  to  the  continent,  we  meet  the  Ibo  language  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Niger,  and  the  Nupe  from  the  Benne  u}).  Of  these,  the  former,  at  least  in  Ian- 
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guage,  resembles  the  Bantu.  What  the  relation  is  between  these  two  we  must  wait 
for  further  investigations  to  decide.  Whether  the  Nupe  are  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  or  immigrants,  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  type  of  the  Nupe  still 
remains  entirely  unmixed.  They  are  genuine  negroes  in  complexion  and  form  of  face, 
and  indisputably  one  of  the  best-formed  tribes  of  Africa.  Tlie  men  tattoo  their  faces 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  shave  the  head,  and  let  the  beard  stand  only  in  a narrow 
strip  on  the  chin  and  cheeks.  On  the  upper  arm  they  wear  a thick  ring  of  blue  or 
white  glass.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  hair  fall  loose  about  the  head, 
and  adorn  themselves  with  corals,  beads,  colored  stones,  and  arm  and  leg  rings.  The 
boys,  till  they  have  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  have  the  hair  of  the  head  cut  away 
only  in  part,  so  as  to  form  figures.  Nobody  appears  without  clothing. 

The  natives  of  the  neighboring  Yoruba  are  distinguished  from  the  Nube  by  a 
clearer  complexion,  and  a more  regular  form  of  face.  Their  lips  are  said  to  be  not  so 
thick,  and  their  nose  is  more  aquiline 
tlian  among  the  other  negroes.  The 
men  are  well  formed,  and  have  an  in- 
dependent bearing.  They  are  moi’e 
slavishly  subject  to  their  j)rinces  than 
are  other  tribes.  The  clothing  of  the 
men  consists  of  a shirt  without  sleeves, 
and  hose  reaching  to  the  knee,  — a cos- 
tume well  adapted  for  passing  through 
the  jirimeval  forests,  and  for  work.  The 
houses  are  a long  oblong,  in  which  many 
families,  usually  related,  live  together. 

These,  as  a rule,  are  surrounded  by  a 
square  court.  Tlie  front  of  the  house  is 
closed  with  clay  walls  ; the  rear  runs  into 
an  open  gallery.  A space  between  the 
walls  of  the  house  and  the  roof  is  left  for 
the  admission  of  air.  They  ply  numerous 
industries,  such  as  leather-work,  wood- 
carving, mat-making,  embroidery,  jjot- 
tery,  etc.  They  are  idolaters,  having 
numerous  fetiches  of  wood  and  clay. 

Quite  different  from  the  Niq)e  and  Ibo  are  said  to  be  the  languages  of  a series  of 
tribes  who  live  in  and  about  the  delta  of  the  Niger.  Of  these  we  know  scarcely  more 
than  the  names.  The  tribes  living  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger  are  idolaters, 
who  offer  sacrifices  of  domestic  animals,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  men.  Islam- 
isni  has  done  a good  work  among  them  in  abolishing  human  sacrifice.  The  most 
important  of  these  tribes  is  that  of  the  Dahomey  negroes,  whose  real  name  is  Ffons. 
They  form  a real  kingdom,  whose  ruler  is  an  absolute  desj^ot.  He  is  the  real  owner 
of  the  land  and  its  people,  and  the  life  and  property  of  his  subjects  are  subject  to  his 
beck.  He  can  even  sell  his  subjects’  daughters  into  marriage,  and  put  the  money  in 
his  treasury.  To  him  as  the  ‘father’  of  the  land  falls  the  greatest  part  of  everything. 
In  spite  of  the  gross  desj^otism,  the  2iatriarchal  foundation  of  the  government  betrays 
itself  in  several  ]Doints.  The  king  reigns  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  tribe.  The  throne  descends  to  the  eldest  son.  Each  2>rovince  has  a vice- 
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Fig.  154.  — Negro  from  the  Niger  Delta. 
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king.  The  king  being  the  personification  of  right,  tliere  is  on  his  death  a reign  of 
anarchy  till  his  successor  is  installed. 

The  festivals  and  dances  are  a marked  feature.  Like  King  David  before  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  the  king  of  Dahomey  dances  before  his  people  on  all  public  occasions. 
On  the  death  of  the  king,  part  of  his  harem  (which  numbers  about  three  thousand 
women)  are  slaughtered  in  his  honor.  Every  year  the  king  sprinkles  the  graves  of 
his  forefathers  with  human  blood.  Every  January  there  is  a feast  in  Avhich  from  forty 
to  fifty  prisoners  are  slain.  The  walls  of  the  king’s  palace  are  adorned  with  human 
skulls.  Hapj)ily,  however,  under  the  influence  of  missionaries,  these  atrocities  are 
being  done  away  with. 

In  peculiar  contrast  to  the  general  coarseness  of  the  people  is  the  high  respect 
paid  to  women.  Every  state  office  is  open  to  women  as  well  to  men.  Indeed  the 
king’s  body-guard  consists  of  women.  The  king  has  a large  army.  Hellwald  says 
of  the  people  of  Dahomey : “ All  men  are  slaves,  and  nearly  all  women  wives,  of 
the  king.”  The  army  is  well-ofticered  and  well-discijjlined.  Between  the  parade- 
grounds  of  the  women  and  the  men  is  a barrier  of  canes  stuck  in  the  ground.  Over 
this  the  members  of  either  troop  cannot  pass.  All  the  female  soldiers  are  nominally 
the  wives  of  the  king;  in  reality  they  live  in  celibacy.  These  female  warriors  are 
said  to  make  a very  pretty  aj^jiearance.  Their  clothes  are  decent  and  comely.  A 
narrow  strip  of  blue  or  white  cotton  binds  the  hair.  An  armless  vest  covers  the 
bosom,  and  a skirt  of  blue,  red,  or  yellow  material,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a white 
girdle,  reaches  to  the  ankle.  Their  weapons  are  also  variously  ornamented. 

The  Ffons  in  general  unite  very  ojiposite  qualities.  Over  against  their  bloody 
despotism  stands  a horrible  animal  worship.  They  reverence  especially  snakes  and 
panthers.  The  most  imjJortant  temple  is  consecrated  to  the  snakes.  In  the  temples 
and  processions,  young  priestesses,  who  are  beautifully  adorned,  play  the  chief  role, 
and  dance  almost  all  day  long  before  the  fetiches.  The  Catholic  church,  however,  has 
been  established  among  them,  and  is  exerting  its  influence.  The  Ffons,  moreover,  are 
civilized  to  a certain  extent,  are  magnanimous,  hospitable,  honorable  in  their  behavior, 
of  a warm  temperament,  but  thievish.  They  climb  like  apes  to  the  top  of  palm-trees, 
drink  moderately  of  palm  wine,  and  are  addicted  to  whiskey.  They  are  jjassionately 
fond  of  music  and  the  dance.  The  Ffons  are  one  of  the  most  industrious  tribes  of 
Africa;  they  build  good  houses,  are  skilful  in  weaving  cotton,  mats,  and  the  like. 
The  population  is  sjiarse,  and  is  decreasing. 

In  Whydah,  the  Wegbe  or  Crepe  language  is  spoken.  Fetich  Avorship  is  in  full 
bloom,  and  in  the  fetich  processions  the  fetich  drum  plays  a chief  ]>art.  The  costume 
of  the  negroes,  who  throng  the  narrow  streets  in  bright  crowds,  consists,  in  the  men, 
of  a large  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  cast  over  the  left  shoulder,  after  the  fashion 
of  a toga.  In  hard  labor  this  is  laid  aside,  so  that  always  many  may  be  seen  Avalking 
about  quite  naked,  except  about  the  loins.  In  the  color  of  this  clothing  the  greatest 
variety  prevails,  so  that  a favorite  street  presents  a gay  appearance.  The  women 
wear  a skirt  fastened  above  the  hi2)s,  and  reaching  to  the  knee.  The  hair  stands 
directly  up,  is  twisted  together,  and  bound  in  a thick  spike,  and  is  usually  covered 
with  a piece  of  cloth.  Another  jjeculiarity  of  the  female  attire  is  that  the  ladies  wear 
a bustle;  but  this  they  turn  to  a pi-actical  use,  as  it  serves  the  little  child  with  Avhich 
almost  every  woman  is  encumbered,  as  a cushion  on  which  to  sit.  In  spite  of  tlie 
contact  between  Avhites  and  natives,  in  spite  of  the  labors  of  missionaries,  little  or  no 
moral  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  natives  and  their  social  relations. 


(iold  Coast  Negro  women  grinding  corn. 
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^ Linguisticr.ily  related  to  these  negroes  are  those  who  speak  the  Odchi,  or  Utchi, 
and  live  on  the  Gold  Coast.  This  group  comprehends  the  Ashanti,  the  Faiiti,  the 
Akim,  the  Akwapim,  and  the  Akwamba,  among  whom  the  two  first  mentioned  are  the 
most  important.  The  Ashanti  belong  to  the  most  perfectly  formed  negroes,  and  are 
r.i  a deep  black  complexion.  The  face  is  oval;  the  eyes  are  brilliant;  the  ears  small ; 
the  nose  not  vei’y  broad ; the  mouth  moderate,  with  bright  red,  moderately  thick  lips. 
The  women  are  often  very  handsome,  with  almost  Grecian  cut  of  face.  The  Ashanti 
are  said  to  be  very  quick,  and  to  have  a good  understanding.  Those  in  the  interior 
are  cnly  agriculturists ; those  on  the  coast,  fishers.  They  are  well  known  as  skilful 
carpet  weavers;  they  make  durable  and  veiy  jjrettily  patterned  cotton,  make  fine 
pottery,  prepare  leather,  smelt  iron,  and  the  like.  Their  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and 
covei-ed  with  grass,  the  walls  being  plastered  with  a sort  of  lime.  Many  of  the 
Ashanti  enjoy  a high  degree  of  luxury.  The  Ashanti  never  eat  with  strangers  or 
on  the  street.  White  is  for  them  the  sacred  color.  For  mourning  they  let  the  hair 
grow.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Ashanti  formed  a small  tribe  who  paid  tribute  for 
a long  time  to  Denkera.  In  consequence  of  bad  treatment  they  revolted,  gained  their 
freedom,  founded  Kumassi,  and  conquered  several  neighboring  nations.  These  con- 
quered nations  they  let  retain  their  own  princes,  but  from  them  they  required  tribute, 
so  that  to-day  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti  consists  of  several  small  principalities  that  are 
bound  together  only  by  fear,  and  are  always  ready  for  a good  opportunity  to  desert 
the  Ashanti. 

Some  features  of  Ashanti  life  are  very  interesting.  The  j^ower  of  the  king  is 
unlimited.  He  usually  passes  judgment  and  sentence  in  person.  One  curious  cus- 
tom is  that  when  a person  maintains  his  innocence,  he  is  obliged  to  swallow  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  drink  a large  vessel  of  water.  If  he  is  sick  in  consequence,  his 
innocence  is  proved,  and  his  accuser  is  put  to  death.  If,  however,  he  keeps  well,  he 
is  punished  the  more  severely.  The  law  is  frightfully  severe.  In  cases  of  public  exe- 
cution, if  the  condemned  utters  a certain  word  or  phrase,  he  cannot  be  killed,  but  can 
claim  protection.  To  prevent  this,  however,  the  executioner  falls  upon  the  victim 
suddenly  from  behind,  and  begins  his  work.  The  throne  passes  to  the  brothers  of  the 
king.  The  king’s  mother  has  the  highest  rank.  The  king  has  over  a thousand  Avivcs, 
and  except  on  festive  occasions  these  are  not  allowed  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  by  day. 
By  night  they  can  go  out  accomjjanied  by  eunuchs.  When  they  pass  through  the 
street,  deathlike  stillness  prevails.  Other  women,  however,  can  go  about  as  they 
please.  Slavery  prevails  in  an  extensive  way.  The  king  has  a thousand  guards. 
When  he  dies  they  are  killed ; hence  they  take  good  care  of  him.  At  this  time,  too, 
a bloody  saturnalia  is  celebrated,  and  hundreds  of  men  are  sacrificed.  Everybody  is  a 
slave  to  the  king ; his  name  is  a word  of  terror ; his  i^ower  is  maintained  by  an  orga- 
nized system  of  spies.  Of  course  the  king  and  chiefs  have  many  j^rivileges  which 
the  commoners  have  not.  The  Ashanti  army  is  the  whole  nation.  In  battle  the  gene- 
rals take  the  real’,  and  cut  down  all  retreating  soldiers.  If  the  battle  is  lost  they  slay 
themselves.  The  Ashanti  are  heathens,  having  a highest  being  w’ho  dwells  in 
heaven,  but  also  many  evil  spirits,  e.  g.,  snakes,  crocodiles,  etc.  They  believe  in  a life 
after  death;  their  hades  is  subterranean.  There  the  king  remains  a king,  the  slave  a 
slave.  Death  is  therefore  only  an  emigration,  and  they  die  with  equanimity.  War  is 
the  noblest  occupation,  and  in  this  they  are  brave.  The  missionaries  are  doing  good 
work,  but  most  of  the  negroes  cling  to  the  old  mode  of  thinking.  Unbelief  is 
unknown  among  them.  A man  may  doubt  the  jiower  of  his  gods,  but  never  their 
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existence.  He  ascribes  to  them  a human  temperament,  and  regards  them  as  tyranni- 
cal chiefs.  Some  are  good,  but  not  all  good ; others  are  bad,  but  not  thoroughly  bad. 
Just  as  more  deference  is  paid  to  an  evil  chief,  so  more  reverence  is  paid  to  the  evil 
gods.  The  cardinal  virtue  of  the  savages  is  family  coherence.  The  members  of  the 
same  family,  even  of  the  same  tribe,  are  firmly  bound  together.  Toward  strangers 
they  may  be  treacherous  and  dishonorable,  but  to  one  another  they  are  affectionate 
and  true.  The  dead  are  often  buried  in  the  house  in  which  they  lived.  Often  food 
and  drink  are  placed  for  the  departed  spirits.  Tell  a negro  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  far  away,  and  he  will  smile  and  ask  what  spirits  he  saw  by  night,  and  what 
voices  he  heard.  The  negro  feels  no  loneliness,  for,  if  he  has  no  human  comi^anions, 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  about  him.  Each  day  of  the  week  has  two  names,  a femi- 
nine and  a masculine.  To  all  girls  born  on  a particular  day  the  feminine  name  of  that 
day  is  given.  To  all  boys  born  on  the  same  day  the  masculine  name  is  given.  Thus 
the  number  of  real  names  is  very  small,  — fourteen  in  all,  — and  the  natives  have 
recourse  to  nicknames.  An  original  custom  is  that  of  mortgaging  human  beings. 
Parents  mortgage  the  children,  husbands  their  wives,  wives  their  husbands.  If  a 
mortgaged  person  dies,  the  corpse  is  hung  to  the  limb  of  a tree,  where  animals  can- 
not climb  to  it.  The  notion  is  that  the  soul  cannot  go  to  the  eternal  regions  till  the 
body  has  been  buried,  and  the  relatives  have  done  all  they  could  to  discharge  the 
mortgage. 

The  Fanti  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  two  devils.  The  Akwa])im,  neighbors  of 
the  Fanti,  are  also  fetichists ; their  fetiches  being  rude  figures,  an  ear  of  corn,  a bird, 
a tortoise,  etc.  With  them,  drumming  and  the  sound  of  various  musical  instruments 
is  accompanied  with  the  rhytlnnic  clapping  of  hands.  The  feast  of  the  new  moon  is 
celebrated  with  great  pomj).  On  this  coast  slave  relations  jjrevail.  The  life  of  these 
unfortunates  is  very  severe.  Their  corpses  are  not  buried,  but  cast  out  for  food  for 
beast  and  bird.  If  in  the  eyes  of  their  owners  they  are  worthless,  they  may  under 
certain  conditions  be  bound  to  a tree,  and  literally  torn  to  i:)ieces  by  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  participants  in  these  barbarities  then  contribute,  so  that  the  owner  of  the 
slave  thus  treated  can  l:)uy  a better  one.  Human  sacrifices  are  common.  With  their 
belief  in  life  after  death  is  connected  a number  of  superstitious  usages. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Assini  we  come  upon  the  Arekoom,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  who  extend  from  the  Assini  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Krn,  and 
must  stand  in  ethnological  connection  with  the  latter.  The  Kru,  Basa,  and  Grebo  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  into  their  jiresent  district  by  the  conquering  tribes  of  the 
Mandingo  and  Fulah,  from  the  interior.  Their  territory  extends  from  Cape  Mesurado 
to  Cape  Palmas,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Pepper  Coast.  Among  the  tribes  living 
here  are  the  Kru,  best  known  from  their  herculean  size  and  their  maritime  abilitj\  Lin- 
guistically they  stand  closer  to  the  Ashanti  and  Fanti  than  to  the  Mandingo,  from 
whom,  however,  they  have  borrowed  many  words.  The  Kru  (or  more  commonly,  in 
English,  Krooboys,  or  Kroomen)  are  of  gigantic  proportions  and  dark-brown  com- 
plexion. They  have  broad  shoulders,  short,  strong  neck,  angular  but  pleasant-looking 
face,  and  frequently  something  of  a beard.  All  are  distinguished  by  a broad  black 
stripe  drawn  from  the  hair  on  the  forehead  to  the  base  or  even  to  the  point  of  the 
nose.  Besides  this  many  have  a black  angle  drawn  on  the  temples;  some  a black 
mark  on  the  inside  of  the  left  up2)er  arm.  They  wear  bands  of  beads  on  their  arras, 
and  a string  between  the  knee  and  the  calf,  to  which  various  ornaments  are  fastened. 
They  have  a passion  for  travel.  They  take  esjjecial  2)ains  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
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work  of  sailors,  and  are  known  far  and  wide  in  this  capacity.  They  are  intelligent, 
crafty,  industrious,  energetic,  and  of  warm  temperament.  They  accompany  their 
work  with  their  monotonous  songs.  They  are  very  superstitious,  and  have  deep  faith 
in  their  superstitious  rites.  The  Kru  send  fuel  to  their  idol-crowned  pyramids ; walk 
about  them  quite  naked,  singing  and  murmuring ; then  set  tire  to  the  whole.  They  go 
home  with  the  conviction  that  their  first  sleep  will  be  full  of  significant  dreams.  On 
awakening  from  this  sleep  they  compare  notes,  and  thus  determine  on  wars,  internal 
matters,  and  the  like.  On  the  Pepper  Coast  lies  the  only  state  in  Africa  modelled 
after  a European  fashion.  The  history  of  this  State  of  Liberia  we  cannot  recount.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  well-meant  endeavors  of  philanthro2iic  Amer- 
icans, who  sought  to  establish  a government  in  which  emancipated  negroes  from 
America  might  find  a home.  The  constitution  is  formed  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  original  purpose  has,  however,  been  poorly  realized ; few  Amei-ican  ne- 
groes came  thither ; little  progress  has  been  made,  and  little  civilizing  influence  has 
been  exerted.  Out  of  a population  of  1,400,000,  only  18,000  maybe  called  ‘civilized.’ 
In  point  of  morals,  as  in  point  of  material  prosperity,  the  inhabitants  are  in  a j50or 
condition.  Men  sell  their  wives  and  children  for  a couple  of  tobacco-leaves,  and  still 
resort  to  their  superstitious  practices.  Christianity,  in  the  form  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  has  some  sjwead.  The  culture  remains  limited  to  the  chief  inhab- 
itants of  the  chief  town,  Monrovia.  Scarcely  different  is  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  for  a 
long  time  had  a theological  seminary  there,  with  quite  an  extensive  curriculum.  But 
what  the  result  of  this  high  school  is  we  cannot  tell. 

For  the  sake  of  acquiring  slaves,  the  Gallina  are  wont  to  offer  their  services  to  neigh- 
boring tribes  for  war  purposes.  Having  determined  on  an  expedition,  they  resort  to 
divination  to  find  the  favorable  time.  Then  they  go  to  war  in  their  ruthless  way,  each 
warrior  capturing  as  his  own  slaves  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  he  can.  If  ap- 
prised of  the  attack,  the  parties  assailed  make  a successful  defence.  The  attacking 
]>arty  returns  to  repeat  their  divinations.  The  Gallina,  as  well  as  their  neighbors,  show 
great  skill  in  the  construction  of  their  fortifications,  which  are  usually  square,  with  an 
armed  tower  on  each  corner.  These  are  surrounded  with  a double  hedge,  which  is 
constructed  of  living  stakes.  On  the  toji  of  the  hedges  is  wicker-work,  which  offers 
great  resistance  to  j:)eople  seeking  to  get  over.  Where  wood  cannot  easily  be  had, 
earthworks  are  built  in  such  a way  that  between  the  walls  is  a ditch. 

The  Gallina  negroes  still  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  retain  many  customs  and  usa- 
ges of  their  forefathers.  These  negroes  for  many  years  have  lived  by  the  slave-trade. 
They  have  a few  minor  occujaations,  but  these  do  not  amount  to  much.  As  a rule 
they  are  great  gamblers.  They  have  many  games,  at  which  they  l)lay  till  they  have 
lost  all  their  possessions,  their  wives,  and  even  their  freedom.  The  Gallina  hold  more 
or  less  to  Mohammedanism.  They  are  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  have  boundless 
faith. 

The  Negroes  of  Senegambia. 

On  the  extreme  west  of  the  negro  territory,  especially  that  part  where  the  negro 
tyjDe  has  maintained  itself  the  purest  (between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Niger),  we  find 
the  tribe  of  the  Wolof  (the  blacks,  in  opposition  to  the  Fulah,  the  yellows).  They 
form  the  oldest  population  in  these  districts.  The  Wolof  language  seems  to  have 
spread  and  influenced  the  neighboring  tribes,  several  of  which  retain  the  borrowed 
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exiiressions.  The  "Wolof  .are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  negro  tribes,  with  very 
black  complexion.  They  are  larger,  slimmer,  and  of  more  liandsome  shape  than  the 
other  tribes  of  west  Africa.  They  might  be  called  handsome  except  for  the  unde- 
veloped calf  and  the  flat  foot.  The  face  is  jjleasing,  with  regular,  pretty  features ; 
warm,  open  eyes;  longish,  not  flat  nose,  and  full,  well-foianed  lips.  Intelligence, 
honor,  and  reliability  speak  from  their  faces.  They  are  powerful,  active,  and  of  very 
])leasing  behavior.  By  many  tr.avelers,  however,  these  features  are  reversed.  Accord- 
ingly they  have  been  described  as  pi’oud,  supersti- 
tious, lazy,  and  given  to  thieving,  robbery,  and  mur- 
der; as  lying,  worthless,  revengeful,  shameless,  .and 
given  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  They  have  a 
small  number  of  oxen,  horses,  .and  slaves;  nothing 
more.  The  chief  is  chosen  from  cert.ain  families. 
Soil  is  common  ^^I’opertja  Onlj"  here  and  there  a 
m.an  is  found  who  owns  priv.ate  land,  which  is  tilled 
by  slaves.  The  Wolof  must,  as  Moslems,  have  four 
wives.  The  man  who  wishes  to  found  a family 
must  m.ake  his  enclosure,  'build  huts  for  himself, 
wives,  and  servants,  and  stalls  for  his  cattle.  Slaves 
are  well  treated ; can  hold  their  own  property ; but 
they  must  bring  the  s.anie  within  the  enclosure  of 
their  masters,  who,  in  times  of  want,  can  appropriate 
what  he  needs.  Care  is  t.aken  to  keep  the  different 
r.anks  of  the  jseojfle  tolerably  free  from  mixture. 
They  are  zealous  Mohammedans,  and  strictly  ob- 
serve the  rites  of  their  faith,  though  they  lay  great 
weight  on  magic  and  divination. 

Southwest  of  the  Wolof,  and  enclosed  by  them, 
dwell  a long  series  of  tribes  and  bands,  a few  of 
which  need  a passing  mention. 

The  Sarrar,  without  doubt  the  largest  negroes 
of  Sehegambia,  with  deep  black  complexion  and 
hard  features,  are  a mild,  diligent,  agricultural 
people,  and  dwell  chiefly  on  the  flat  wood  districts 
on  the  coast.  Formerly  they  were  considered  very 
ignorant.  Their  neighbors  regard  them  as  wild  and 
revengeful.  They  are  said  to  have  some  conception 
of  a supernatur.al  being,  and  to  offer  a good  field 
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main  mostly  in  their  old  fetichism.  There  .are 
among  them  two  mighty  idols,  — ‘ T.akar,’  and  ‘ Teuivack.’  The  former  exercises  strict 
justice;  the  Latter  is  tender-hearted,  and  is  the  source  of  all  good.  The  priesthood  is 
hereditary  in  cert.ain  families.  Magicians  are  subjected  to  fire  and  poison  tests.  One 
great  soiu'ce  of  the  priests’  2>ower  is  the  ‘baute,’  which  has  the  jJOwer  of  atoning  for 
wrongs.  If  a man  Avishes  to  revenge  himself  for  injuries  received,  he  seeks  the  priest, 
Avith  presents.  This  personage,  Avith  certiiin  ceremonies,  confines  the  soul  of  the 
offender  in  a sort  of  red-cl.ay  vessel.  The  person  whose  soul  is  thiis  encased  usually 
dies.  Hence  the  baute  is  a source  of  terror.  The  person  or  persons  thus  used  hastens 
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to  make  all  possible  concessions,  and  obtain  freedom  from  the  threatened  danger. 
According  to  late  accounts,  the  Sarrar  are  a good,  honorable,  hospitable,  courtly,  gen- 
erous people. 

The  Fulup  are  a herding  and  agricultural  race,  but  thievish,  bold,  and  in  constant 
war  with  their  neighbors.  A chief  characteristic  is  that  they  never  forget  a wrong  or 
a good  deed.  Their  settlements  are  fortified.  They  are  very  black,  of  large  stature, 
well  proportioned,  with  flat  faces,  flat  noses,  and  with  weak  growth  of  hair.  They 
point  the  teeth,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw,  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  Families  do  not 
really  exist ; promiscuity  i^revails.  Children  are  bought  and  sold,  and  drunkenness 
passes  all  bounds.  They  are  cruel,  deceiving,  thievish.  Their  religion  is  the  grossest 
fetichism.  Their  chief  idol  is  ‘emit,’  which  term  expresses  sun,  moon,  and  all  natural 
forces.  Conjurers  are  submitted  to  the  j^oison  test.  The  king’s  huts,  surrounded  by 
a palisade,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  The  priests  play  a large  role  in  civic 
life.  They  are  often  gocd  ventriloquists,  and  their  magical  processes  dominate  every- 
thing. If  a person  dies,  the  great  village  drum  is  sounded.  Each  family  has  its  own 
signal,  so  that  all  the  villagers  know  to  what  family  the  dead  belongs;  and  all  2Jartici- 
]>ate  in  the  mourning.  The  coiqise  is  anointed,  and  held  in  an  ujiright  position  by 
means  of  a post.  Every  conjecture  is  now  made  as  to  why  he  died,  and  numerous 
muskets  are  discharged.  The  mourning  lasts  three  days.  The  mourning  women 
dance  on  the  ground,  and,  amid  howling,  strew  themselves  with  ashes.  Then  the 
corpse  is  wrapped  in  its  best  clothes,  numerous  gifts  are  brought,  and  the  corpse  is 
laid  to  rest.  On  the  eighth  day  the  whole  family  offers  sacrifice,  which  is  intended  to 
usher  the  soul  of  the  dead  into  a new  body.  Ring  fights  are  common  and  often  dis- 
astrous. The  assertion  that  the  FuIujd  are  cannibals  has  been  denied. 

The  Biafade  are  brave,  passionate,  and  desperate  warriors,  who  have  no  conception 
of  peace.  Still,  their  wars  are  seldom  long,  lasting  only  five  or  six  days.  The  Pajjel 
tattoo  the  body,  and  wear  peculiar  rings  on  the  thumbs  and  middle  fingers,  by  which 
they  have  a secret  language,  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.  They  are  excellent  sail- 
ors. Their  gods  are  assigned  as  dwellings  sacred  trees ; dogs,  hens,  and  oxen  are 
sacrificed,  having  first  been  carefully  2Jrepared.  The  flesh  is  divided,  and  of  the  oxen 
the  Godhead  gets  only  the  horns. 

The  Balantin  are  a po23ulous,  coarse,  and  ugly  negro  tribe,  — according  to  all 
accounts,  a race  of  thieves  and  robbers.  They  cultivate  but  little ; war  is  their  noblest 
occupation.  Thieving  among  themselves  is  severely  punished.  They  live  in  inde- 
pendent, dii'ty  villages.  Their  whole  ap2Jearance  is  wild.  The  clothing  of  the  men  is 
a sort  of  trousers  of  home-made  cotton ; of  the  women,  the  common  a25i’on.  Belly 
and  breasts  are  tattooed.  Their  food  is  simple.  The  2>osition  of  women  is  sorrowful. 
The  marriage  contract  is  sealed  by  putting  an  apron  on  the  woman,  and  the  marriage 
stands  as  long  as  the  apron  lasts.  Then  the  woman  is  free,  and  must  marry  again 
after  two  years.  Of  course  the  a2iron  lasts  according  to  the  good  will  of  the  women. 
The  Balantin  are  fond  of  music,  and  make  many  rude  instruments.  They  believe  in 
a life  after  death,  and  are  given  to  fetichism  and  magic. 

Toward  the  coast  of  Siei-ra  Leone  we  find  the  Banyan,  divided  into  numerous 
groups,  living  in  se2^arate  towns,  often  hostile  to  one  another,  under  their  own  chiefs. 
They  are  very  peaceable,  and  more  gentle  than  their  neighbors.  Energetic  and  brave, 
they  are  very  much  attached  to  their  fruitful  home,  where  they  till  the  soil,  and  carry 
on  numei'ous  occupations.  They  are  not  robbers,  and  their  towns  are  never  enclosed. 
They  are,  however,  given  to  drunkenness,  which  often  leads  them  to  murder.  The 
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murderer  flees,  enters  into  negotiations  with  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  person,  and 
always  obtains  forgiveness.  Although  small  of  stature,  they  are  still  larger  than  the 
Fulup.  They  plait  the  hair,  and  pierce  the  ears  with  several  holes.  The  clothing  is 
the  shoi’t  negro  apron.  Sometimes  a horribly  dirty  head-dress  of  calico  is  worn.  Men 
ornament  their  aprons  with  brass  rings.  The  women  have  a higher  position  than  in 
the  Fulup  ; polygamy  prevails  ; the  maidens  are  betrothed  at  six  or  eight  years  of  age. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  a sort  of  vault.  The  Banyan  believe  in  a good  and  an  evil 
principle,  but  likewise  have  thousands  of  superstitions,  belief  in  magicians  and  witches, 
and  the  like. 

The  oldest  tribe  in  the  district,  situated  northeast  of  the  Wolof,  are  the  Serechule. 
The  name  signifies  ‘ white  men,’  and  indeed  their  complexion  is  much  cleai-er  than  that 

which  characterizes  the  negro  peo- 
ple in  general.  This  gives  ground 
for  the  assumjjtion  that  they  are  not 
really  a negro  tribe,  but  a cross  be- 
tween the  negroes  and  the  Berbers. 
Other  circumstances  support  this  hy- 
pothesis. At  present  the  Serechule, 
Avho  are  also  called  Gaugan,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  absorbed  by 
the  Mandingo.  Their  language  is 
related  to  that  .of  the  Mandingo. 
They  are  the  most  intelligent  in- 
habitants of  Senegambia,  and  have 
a sense  of  order  and  frugality ; and 
comprehend  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce. This  characteristic  has  given 
them  the  name,  ‘the  Jews  of  the 
Sudan.’  The  kings  are  proud  of 
their  historical  succession.  In  many 
places  the  Serechule  are  divided  into 
castes.  The  princely  families  form 
one  caste;  the  ‘free  people’  an- 
other ; those  of  the  Marabulin  a 
third  ; the  prisoners  a fourth.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  a caste  of  ‘Griot,’ 
a lower  class  of  peojJe,  who  have 
no  definite  religion.  The  corpse  of 
a Griot  is  laid  on  a mat ; the  girls  of  the  caste,  lance  in  hand,  must  keep  Avatch  during 
the  whole  night,  in  order  to  oj)pose,  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  the  evil  spirit  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs.  The  dead  Griot  must  not  be  buried,  but  is  put  up  in  a 
high  tree.  The  Serechule  have  mixed  considerably  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  and 
also  with  the  whites. 

The  land  behind  Sierra  Leone,  especially  the  territory  at  the  source  of  the  Niger, 
is  inhabited  by  the  linguistic  group  of  the  Maude,  who  are  divided  into  four  closely 
related  branches. 

The  Mandingo,  before  the  conquest  of  the  Mohammedan  Fulah,  was  the  most 
powerful  tribe  of  west  Africa.  The  Mandingo  have  assimilated  many  tribes,  and 
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have  in  the  west  pressed  far  into  the  territory  of  the  Wolof  and  Felup.  Although 
the  greatest  differences  prevail  among  the  different  portions  of  these  jjeople,  the  negro 
tvpe  is  predominant.  They  are  a handsome  race,  capable  of  a high  degree  of  culture 
and  intelligence.  They  are  very  skilful  in  trade,  and  travel,  and  political  organiza- 
tion. They  are  characterized  by  goodness  of  heart  and  impulsiveness.  The  women 
are  tender-hearted  and  gentle  mothers.  Education  is  based  on  truth  and  loyalty.  In 
trade  they  stand  near  the  Serechule.  They  are  hosj^itable,  and  their  treatment  of  the 
poor  and  sick  is  philanthropic.  They  are  great  lovers  of  music  and  have  various 
kinds  of  instruments.  As  for  the  rest,  their 
virtues  vary  according  to  the  districts  they 
occupy.  In  Bambuk  they  are  warlike ; on 
the  upper  Senegal  they  are  more  peaceful, 
but  deceiving  and  thievish ; on  the  Kasa- 
manza  and  Gambia  tliey  are  swaggering  and 
foul.  Their  own  villages  differ  in  size,  but 
are  always  surrounded  by  a more  or  less 
strong  palisade.  Their  government  consists 
of  a number  of  small  republics,  which  have 
no  strong  or  close  connection.  The  usual 
punishment  is  the  bastinado,  and  for  murder, 
execution.  In  war  they  rarely  kill  their 
enemies,  except  in  a regular  battle.  The 
Mandingo  were  the  first  to  accept  the  Mos- 
lem faith.  Large  numbers,  however,  are 
still  heathens,  among  whom  fetichism  and 
belief  in  magic  plays  a large  role.  Among 
the  Mohammedan  negi’oes,  the  priests  stand 
second  only  to  the  king.  The  people  are 
divided  into  numerous  classes  or  castes.  The 
slave  works  for  his  master,  to  whom  he  be- 
longs, but  in  other  matters  they  stand  as  the 
equal  of  one  another.  The  family  is  not  very 
strongly  developed.  Each  man  buys  himself 
from  two  to  four  wives.  The  men  wear  the 
white  or  blue  bubu,  a large  blouse  reaching 
almost  to  the  feet.  Tlie  women  wear  only 
a narrow  strip  of  cloth  about  the  loins ; other- 
wise they  are  naked,  with  the  excej^tion  of 
the  ornaments  they  put  on.  An  eight-day  leather 

celebration  is  held  ot'cr  a corjDse. 

Tlie  Basunka,  Gabumka,  and  Woyunka  are  distinguished  from  the  real  IMandingo 
only  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  Mohammedans.  They  are  likewise  great  thieves 
and  drunkards.  The  color  of  all  these  tribes  is  olive-brown,  and  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  Wolof.  The  Mandingo  is  lank  and  tall,  the  muscles  well  developed;  the 
lower  limbs,  however,  are  weaker  than  in  the  whites.  The  face  is  regularly  oval,  but 
with  hard  expression,  lightly  receding  brow,  and  broad,  fiat  nose,  strong  chin,  and 
mai'ked  prognathism.  Bodily  deformities  are  not  rare.  The  Mandingo  frequently 
cross  with  the  Fulah,  the  Serechule,  and  the  Wolof.  These  half-breeds  are  called 
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Djalouke,  and  differ  more  or  less,  according  as  the  amount  of  blood  of  different  tribes 
varies. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  tribes,  the  Susu  or  Soso  are  to  be  regarded  as  more 
distant  relatives  of  the  Mandingo.  They  dwell  from  the  Rio  Nunez  to  the  Scarcias, 
and  in  the  interior.  They  live  in  smaller  or  larger  villages,  under  almost  independent 
chiefs,  and  are  united  only  by  a common  hate  toward  the  Fulah.  They  have  shown 
little  inclination  to  accept  Islam,  but  cling  strongly  to  the  old  fetichism.  They  have 
numerous  industries.  The  possession  of  a few  hundred  slaves  makes  a prince.  The 
Susu  of  the  interior  are  said  to  be  very  wild,  but  those  living  near  tlie  whites  have 
felt  the  English  influence. 

One  of  the  most  powei'ful  and  jJopulous  branches  of  the  Mande  tribes  in  the  south- 
west of  Senegambia  is  the  people  of  the  Bambarra,  on  the  upjier  Niger.  They  num- 
ber about  two  million  souls,  of  which  about  two  thirds  are  slaves.  Their  type  is  much 
mixed.  The  complexion  is  deep  black,  hair  very  woolly,  the  growth  of  hair  on  the 
body  more  j^rofuse  than  in  other  negroes.  In  childhood,  cuts  are  made  in  the 
skin,  from  the  temples  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  Intellectually  they  are  not  gifted. 
They  are  brave,  warlike,  and  bloodthirsty ; but  fat,  lazy,  stupid,  and  at  the  same  time 
impulsive  and  good-natured.  They  ply  agriculture  and  trade,  bartering  their  own  pro- 
ductions for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Bambarra  live  in  towns  of  one-story,  win- 
dowless houses,  rarely  of  straw  huts.  They  have  quite  an  interesting  history. 
Originally  they  rejected  Islam,  but  later  adopted  it  in  large  part.  The  power  of 
the  king  is  absolute.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  different  grades  of  rank,  from  prince 
to  slave.  The  slave  relations  are  intricate ; domestic  slavery  in  a mild  form  is  com- 
mon ; likewise  polygamy.  The  women  live  in  complete  dependence  upon  their  hus- 
bands. Both  sexes  wear  the  ‘bubu,’  a sort  of  pantaloons,  sandals  or  boots,  and  a straw 
hat  or  red  head-dress.  All  freemen  carry  a dirk  in  a leather  girdle.  The  chief  weapon 
of  the  Bambarra  is  a very  long  bow. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  mention  that  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger  everything 
centres  about  the  enjoyment  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  negro  who  drinks  — be  it 
wine,  beer,  or  whiskey  — easily  yields  to  Europeans,  and  is  an  enemy  of  the  Moham- 
medan. On  the  other  hand,  those  who  drink  not  are  followers  of  the  prophet.  Tlie 
latter  shave  their  heads,  except  a small  tuft  that  is  left ; they  are  then  called  ‘ sub,’ 
i.  e.,  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  The  drinkers  wear  their  woolly  hair,  and,  if 
forced  by  circumstances  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  razor,  they  are  careful  to  leave  not  a tuft, 
but  a cross,  of  hair.  Often  the  drinkers  and  those  who  do  not  drink  are  sworn  enemies 
of  one  another. 

The  blacks  of  Senegambia  are  a race  of  children ; they  have  all  the  failings  of 
childhood.  Of  manly  honor  the  negro  has  no  conception.  Of  gratefulness  he  knows 
nothing;  he  rejoices  if  a good  deed  is  done  him,  but  soon  forgets  it.  Providence  and 
care  are  unknown  to  him.  So  long  as  he  has  a little  money,  he  despises  work.  He  is 
good-natured  and  willing,  divides  what  he  has  with  the  needy,  but  only  with  those 
of  his  own  color.  He  lets  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself.  A child  of  caprice,  his 
greatest  faults  are  that  he  has  neither  loyalty  nor  faith,  and  the  keeping  of  his  word 
is  unknown  to  him.  Fear  and  selfishness  are  his  chief  motives. 

The  Fulah. 

We  come  now  to  the  land  of  the  Niger,  and  find  an  enigmatical  race,  whom  we 
must  consider  more  carefully.  This  tribe  is  the  Fulah  or  Fulbe.  The  word  Fulah 
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comes  from  the  Mandingo,  and  signifies  bright  brown,  or  red,  in  opposition  to  the 
black  characteristic  of  other  natives.  They  are  thus  distinctly  marked  off  from  the 
real  negroes,  upon  whom  they  look  down  proudly  as  a race  born  into  slavery.  They 
put  themselves  on  a level  with  the  whites.  The  territory  within  which  the  Fulbe  are 
found  reaches  from  the  lower  Senegal  in  the  west  to  Darfur  in  the  east,  and  from  Tim- 
buktu and  Haufa  in  the  north  to  Sulimano,  Wassula,  the  Yoruba  lands,  and  Adamana 
in  the  south.  Nowhere  are  they  the  sole  occupants ; but  as  conquering  invaders  they 
are  scattered  among  and  mixed  more  or  less  with  the  original  inhabitants.  They  are 
found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  west,  whither  they  have  wandered  as  conquerors 
and  spreaders  of  Islam. 

Who  and  what  this  conquering  people  wei’e  is  a 2iuzzle.  Most  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  they  came  from  the  western  Sudan  and  si)read  over  the  eastern  portion. 
Dr.  Barth,  however,  regarded  them  as  coming  from 
the  east,  while  General  Faidherbe  believes  that  at 
least  the  Fulah  came  from  the  east,  perhajjs  from 
the  Nile  region,  to  the  western  Sudan,  Nothing 
as  yet  known  will  settle  the  qixestion.  But  while 
we  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  origin,  all  agree  in 
pronouncing  them  to  be  no  negroes.  When  un- 
mixed, their  comjfiexion  is  a yellow  bronze,  the 
physique  good,  and  the  features  approaching  the 
Caucasian  type.  The  maidens  are  also  described 
as  contrasting  strongly  with  the  true  negro  women, 
but  their  beauty  does  not  last  long,  and  at  twenty- 
five  their  face  has  an  ape-like  expression.  Yet  the 
F ulah  are  the  best-looking  people  in  central  Africa. 

Hartmann  regards  them  as  of  Nubia-Berber  stock. 

Mental  differences  between  the  negroes  and  the 
F ulah  are  noticeable.  The  latter  are  industrious, 
working  at  stock-raising,  agriculture,  and  various 
handicrafts.  They  have  also  deep  religious  con- 
victions, which  make  them  fanatical  followers  of 
Islam,  while  they  are  praised  for  their  honesty. 

Travelers  tell  of  the  great  security  of  property, 
especially  that  of  strangers,  among  the  Fulah,  and  also  speak  of  their  honor,  jiolish, 
taste  for  art,  and  the  like. 

In  some  districts  the  purity  of  the  Fulah  has  suffered  by  mixture  with  the  negroes, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  in  a few  generations  they  will  be  absorbed  in  the  latter  race. 
This  mixture,  however,  has  its  benefits,  for  it  has  given  rise  to  a jjeople  ]30ssessed  of 
practical  sense,  the  power  of  self-government,  and  other  features,  which  during  the 
last  century  enabled  them  to  found  a great  empire. 

The  history  of  the  Fulah  is  interesting,  but  it  adds  but  little  to  our  ethnological 
knowledge  of  them.  Titles  are  unknown ; even  the  chiefs  are  called  by  their  own 
names.  Among  the  Marabut  (who,  however,  are  not  true  Fulah)  the  title  ‘cerno’ 
(teacher)  is  used.  The  officers  of  the  j^alace  are  women,  and  are  chosen  with  great 
care,  since  they  exert  considerable  influence  over  the  princes.  Each  prince  is  waited 
upon  by  eight  or  ten  women,  while  a musician  twangs  the  strings  of  a guitar.  The 
Fulah  are  not  great  traders,  but  they  have  numerous  horses,  oxen,  and  asses.  The 
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medium  of  exchange  is  usually  cotton  cloth,  but  in  some  places  cowry  shells  are  still 
used.  Slaves  are  also  a unit  of  value.  Slavery  is  common,  but  freemen,  shoemakers, 
and  smiths  can  never  be  made  slaves. 

The  Fulah  kingdom  consists  of  a number  of  smaller  sultanates.  The  Fulah  proper 
does  not  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  but  rather  tlie  aristocracy.  Their  entire 
numbers  will  not  exceed  eight  millions.  Their  speech  is  the  prevailing  one  in  central 
Africa,  and  is  understood  everywhere.  They  are  all  Mohammedans,  and  have  schools 
where  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Arabic  are  taught.  Their  notation  is  peculiar. 
Instead  of  ten  times  ten  make  a hundred,  eight  times  ten  make  a hundred  with  them, 
and  so  on. 

Stock-raising  is  jirincipally  followed  in  the  west,  agriculture  in  the  east.  Butter 
and  cheese  are  made.  The  labor  is  more  evenly  divided  among  the  sexes  than  among 
other  Africans.  The  men  tend  the  flocks,  till  the  ground,  and  weave  the  cloth  ; the 
women  do  the  spinning  and  attend  to  domestic  affairs.  The  pottery,  mats,  and  woven 
fabrics  show  considerable  skill  and  a due  regard  for  color.  The  position  of  the  slave 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be.  He  goes  to  war  with  the  freemen,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  master  becomes  free  himself. 

Morally  the  Fulah  are  described  as  an  estimable  people.  Though  hosjjitality  is 
not  prescribed,  as  among  other  Mohammedans,  they  are  not  wanting  in  this  respect. 
They  care  for  the  sick  and  aged,  and  in  times  of  famine  assist  the  negroes.  Notwith- 
standing this  mildness,  in  war  they  are  as  brave  as  any  Africans.  Gaming  is  one  of 
their  vices. 

The  men  wear  a white  cotton  shirt ; the  women  a bit  of  cloth  about  the  loins ; chil- 
dren go  entirely  naked.  The  wealthier  Fulah  live  in  stone  houses  with  flat  roofs. 
Inside  are  two  rooms  — one  for  storage,  the  other  for  a dwelling  and  sleeping-room. 
They  sleep  on  a bed  of  poles  covered  with  mats,  and,  in  cooler  weather,  with  woollen 
blankets.  The  poorer  classes  live  in  clay  huts  with  thatched  roofs. 

The  Negroes  or  the  Middle  Sudan. 

East  of  Sego  on  the  Niger  occurs  the  Kissur  language.  The  Kissur  negroes,  or 
N’Kissur,  are  a handsome  people,  described  as  a relatively  intellectual  jieople.  They 
are  Mohammedans,  but  not  so  strict  in  their  observances  as  are  the  Fulah.  Togetlier 
with  the  native  language,  Arabic  is  spoken.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation ; 
stock-raising  comes  next.  Most  of  the  common  trades  are  represented  among  them. 
The  king  is  but  little  better  than  his  subjects.  He  makes  no  disjilay,  and  levies  no 
tax,  but  is  satisfled  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  his  jieople  and  of  foreign  traders.  Rice 
is  the  staple  of  food,  and  meat  is  common.  Tlie  women  eat  apart  from  the  men.  The 
towns  are  not  regularly  laid  out,  but  the  streets  are  wide  enough  for  a place  where 
villages  are  unknown.  Each  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  houses,  one  story  high,  have  flat  roofs,  and  the  street  side  is  perforated 
with  small  windows.  The  rooms  are  long  and  narrow,  and  each  house  has  ste23S  lead- 
ing to  the  roof,  but  no  chimney,  cooking  being  done  in  the  ojien  air.  The  costume  is 
Moorish;  furniture  is  unknown  — mats  supplying  the  place  of  beds  and  chairs.  As 
a medium  of  exchange  they  use  beads,  coral,  dried  flsh,  slaves,  j)ottery  and  ivory. 
On  the  Niger  they  have  row-boats,  but  no  sails.  Schools,  like  those  of  the  Fulah, 
exist. 

Northeast  of  the  Mandingo  arc  the  Songhay,  who,  like  them,  have  played  an 
imjjortant  part  in  the  history  of  the  region.  They  have  established  the  most  impor- 
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tant  state  in  the  so-called  Sudan.  Their  language  is  now  spoken  from  Timbuktu  to 
Agades.  Barth  describes  them  as  having  noble  features,  Hartmann  as  doll-faces. 
Their  complexion  ranges  from  black  to  brown ; their  hair  is  crisp,  but  grows  long  and 
can  be  braided.  Their  chief  town  on  the  lower  Niger  is  Gagho.  They  have  married 
freely  with  other  tribes,  and  as  a result  a mized  people,  the  Rum  a,  has  grown  up  in 
their  midst,  which  at  present  forms  a large  element  in  the  Songhay  towns.  The  Song- 
hay  are  very  inhospitable.  For  clothing  they  wear  a leather  apron.  Their  huts  are 
of  clay,  and  have  very  steep  roofs,  thatched  with  reeds. 

South  of  the  Songhay  are  the  Hausa,  a widely-scattered  and  intelligent  tribe. 
Little  is  known  of  their  history ; but  from  the  wide  spread  of  their  language,  we  con- 
clude that  they  formerly  were  very  important.  The  Hausa  are  genuine,  flat-faced 
negroes,  with  broad  noses  and  thick  lips.  Many  of  the  women  are  pretty,  and  are 
procured  for  the  harems  of  Morocco ; their  hair,  hands,  feet,  eyebrows,  etc.,  are  fre- 
quently colored  blue,  while  both  sexes  color  the  lips  and  teeth.  By  their  activity  and 
intelligence  the  Hausa  have  exerted  a considerable  influence  on  the  surrounding  peo- 
ples. They  are  partly  free,  partly  subject  to  the  Fulah.  All  are  Mohammedans. 
They  follow  agriculture,  stock-raising,  manufacture,  and  trade,  and  many  of  their  pro- 
ducts show  considerable  taste.  Their  towns  are  like  those  of  the  Kissur.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  artisans  liold  a high  jjlace  in  the  state.  The  well-to-do  wear  white 
or  blue  stockings  and  a long-sleeved  shirt,  and  a sword  at  the  side.  The  poor  go  with- 
out the  sword,  and  sometimes  without  the  shirt.  The  hair  and  beard  are  shaved.  In 
the  country,  both  sexes  go  naked.  The  women  wear  spangles  on  arms  and  toes ; their 
hair  is  cut  short,  and  unornamented,  while  the  men  wear  theirs  in  a coil.  The  men 
are  always  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  a sword. 

Their  dances  are  a matter  of  some  importance.  Dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  they 
dance  face  to  face  until  they  fall  down  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Their  religion  is  a 
fetichism,  but  still  they  stand  relatively  rather  high  in  the  intellectual  scale.  Their 
houses  are  well  built,  and  their  household  implements  show  considerable  artistic  skill. 
Their  bed  shows  a considerable  regard  for  comfort.  It  is  made  of  clay,  and  beneath 
has  a place  where  a fire  can  be  built.  On  cold  nights  they  kindle  the  fire,  and  allow 
it  to  burn  until  the  bed  is  warmed,  when  it  is  ready  for  occu]3ancy.  Some  travelers 
regard  the  Hausa  and  their  immediate  neighbors  as  the  highest  of  the  central  Afri- 
cans. Many  of  them  have  j^reserved  the  typical  negro  features,  and  even  when 
mixed  with  Berber  and  Fulah  the  black  element  predominates. 

South  of  the  Hausa  are  a number  of  more  or  less  related  tribes,  of  which  but  lit- 
tle is  known  beside  their  names.  The  Bolo  are  lighter  than  their  neighbors ; the  men 
are  large  and  strong,  the  women  short  and  corpulent.  The  latter  bind  their  hair  in  a 
long  roll.  The  Kado  are  almost  sooty-black,  but  not  ugly-featured.  They  wear  little 
or  no  clothing.  A certain  politeness  characterizes  their  rece])tion  of  strangers.  The 
men  make  a low  bow,  while  the  women  kneel  and  avert  the  face,  a custom  common  to 
all  northern  and  central  Africa.  The  Kado  dwellings  consist  of  two  huts  joined  by  a 
passage-way,  thus  affording  three  separate  rooms.  The  Bassa  are  well  built,  and, 
unlike  most  negroes,  have  well-develoj^ed  calves.  They  point  the  teeth,  and  tattoo 
the  cheeks.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen,  both  sexes  go  naked.  All  these  tribes  believe  in 
fetiches,  but  Islam  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  sword. 

The  basin  of  Lake  Tchad  is  inhabited  by  numerous  more  or  less  related  tribes,  of 
which  but  little  is  known.  The  Kanuri,  the  chief  tribe  of  Bornu,  number  about  a 
million  and  a half.  According  to  Dr.  Nachtigal  — one  of  the  few  Eui'0])eans  who 
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have  visited  them  — their  name  means  ‘ 23eoide  of  light,’  and  refers  to  their  devotion 
to  Islam.  They  are  the  lords  of  the  land,  which  is  also  inhabited  by  people  of  a dif- 
ferent stock.  Bornu  is  a despotically-governed  but  comparatively  well-ordered  state, 
which,  separated  by  the  Sahara  from  the  civilization  around  the  Mediterranean,  and 
flourishing  ixnder  negroes,  shows  the  capabilities  of  the  black  race.  No  matter  Avhere 
they  obtained  their  impulse,  the  existence  of  this  state  is  a 2)roof  of  their  intellectual 
powers.  The  Kanuri  are  described  as  good-natured,  timid,  and  indolent,  but  not  over 
cleanly.  They  make  war  for  variety,  but  still  are  not  warlike.  Trade  and  agriculture 
are  their  favorite  pursuits. 

Their  earthen  houses  need  constant  repair ; the  hot  weather  cracks  them,  and  wet 
weather  washes  down  the  walls.  They  are,  how'ever,  roomy  and  cool.  Besides,  they 
also  build  dwellings  of  reeds  and  straw.  Inside,  an  earthen  bank  follows  the  walls, 
, . and  takes  the  place  of  tables  and  chairs.  Gourds  furnish  ves- 

sels for  holding  liquids,  and  besides  they  have  baskets  and 
wooden  2dates,  as  well  as  iron  pots  and  crockery  of  Euro23ean 
manufacture.  A large  water-tank  always  stands  outside  the 
door.  The  numerous  trees  planted  in  the  streets  give  the 
villages  and  towns  an  attractive  appearance. 

Although  many  go  almost  or  quite  naked,  the  regulation 
costume  consists  of  a folded  blanket,  or  ‘tobe,’  a pair  of 
trousers,  and  leather  shoes.  The  tobe  is  usually  blue.  All 
shave  2)art  of  the  head,  and  braid  the  rest  of  the  hair  in  2Jlaits. 
The  a2q)arel  of  the  women  is  also  striking.  It  consists  of 
numerous  shawls  for  the  shoulders,  and  under-garments  em- 
broidered all  over  with  silk.  No  matter  how  warm  it  is, 
man  and  woman  hea2)  on  the  shawls  and  tobes,  merely  to 
make  a dis2)lay.  Silver  ornaments  for  the  arms,  legs,  and 
hair  are  the  common  jewelry.  Strange  to  say,  the  Kanuri  do 
not  use  tobacco  or  distilled  liquor,  but  their  2^1ace  is  taken 
by  the  insidious  goro-nut,  for  which  a Kanuri  will  sell  horses 
or  slaves. 

The  streets  of  Kuka  (the  chief  town  of  Bornu)  23resent 
a motley  scene.  Many  of  the  occu2^ations  of  civilized  life  are 
re2)resented.  Music  is  heard,  and  here  and  there  are  2>arties 
of  young  dancers,  the  older  2)eople  looking  on.  A sadder 
feature  is  the  gi-eat  number  of  blind  people,  while  the  begging  students  2)resent  another 
2^hase.  The  Monday  market  also  deserves  mention.  Bornu  has  an  active  trade,  ex- 
2)orting  slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory. 

Ostensibly  the  goveimment  rests  in  a council,  a heritage  from  olden  time ; but 
■really  it  is  a despotism,  — the  king,  sultan,  or  some  favorite  being  the  true  head. 
The  king  possesses  all  23ower,  both  tem2)oral  and  spiritual.  The  fighting  force  of  the 
Kanuri  amounts  to  about  30,000,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  shields,  and 
a*^iuge  knife,  something  like  a butcher’s  cleaver,  which  is  used  for  slashing,  and  also 
for  throwing.  The  king’s  body-guard  wear  an  im2)erfect  armor,  and  their  horses  are 
23rotected  by  thick  cotton  blankets.  Mohammedanism  is  the  state  religion,  but  it  has 
no  firm  roots  among  the  Kanuri.  It  took  away  their  fetichism,  but  left  them  almost 
nothing  instead.  Monotheism  is  beyond  their  range.  Their  own  language  has  no  term 
for  Allah.  Their  prayers  are  all  made  in  Arabic.  F ormerly  they  worshi2)2Jed  a forest 


Fig.  159.  — Child’s  doll  from 
Central  Africa. 
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devil  and  a water-devil ; but  now  they  pay  reverence  to  no  godhead.  They  have 
nothing  except  a mass  of  superstitions,  and  some  very  vague  conce^rtions  of  the  Mos- 
lem hereafter.  Religious  festivals  are  connected  with  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons, 
and  with  nothing  else. 

The  Kanuri  is  a mixed  tribe,  in  which  the  oi’iginal  elements  can  still  be  traced. 
These  are  principally  Tubu  and  Kanem,  from  the  northeast  of  Lake  Tchad,  the  latter 
forming  about  a thii’d  of  the  population  of  Boruu  to-day,  while  the  Tubu  element 
must  formerly  have  been  nearly  as  large. 

The  other  elements  need  not  be  enumer- 
ated here. 

South  of  Lake  Tchad  are  the  Ko- 
toko,  or  Makari,  who  doubtless  came 
from  the  east,  though  their  general  type 
inclines  more  to  the  negro  than  does 
that  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Their 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  clay  and  cov- 
ered with  hemispherical  straw  roofs. 

Since  Lake  Tchad  often 
overflows,  the  houses  are 
set  on  terraces,  to  prevent 
inimdation.  Besides  these 
clay  huts,  occasionally  one 
sees  castle-like  buildings 
with  massive  walls,  turrets, 
and  towers,  and  square 
houses  with  gable  roofs 
formed  of  straw.  Unlike 
most  Africans,  the  Kotoko 
prefer  dark  and  sombre 
colors  to  those  of  lighter 
or  brighter  hue.  All  their 
work  is  characterized  by 
solidity.  The  Kotoko  are 
not  esjjecially  liked  by  the 
Boruu  jjeople,  for  it  is  (to 
them)  an  established  fact 
that  every  Kotoko  is  given 
to  magic,  and  at  night  Fig.  leo.  — Negress  from  tlie  middle  SmUu. 

transforms  himself  into  a 

hyena  and  feeds  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  Kotoko  government  is  a limited 
monarchy. 

Passing  by  numbers  of  the  tribes  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad,  we  must  recur  to  the 
Kanem,  mentioned  a few  lines  above.  The  bulk  of  this  people  still  remain  to  th% 
north  of  the  lake,  but  show  unmistakable  traces  of  northern  influence.  Indeed  they 
are  to-day  a much  mixed  people.  The  Kanem  proper  are  apparently  immigrants  from 
the  north,  who  still  retain,  in  features  and  form,  an  appearance  superior  to  their  neigh- 
bors. They  care  but  little  for  clothes,  the  leather  apron  and  a string  of  cowry  shells 
being  all  that  comfort  or  custom  demands.  The  men  work  the  hair  into  a high  head- 
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dress,  while  the  girls  shave  the  temples  and  the  back  of  the  head.  The  Kanem  arm 
themselves  with  spears,  lances,  and  a small  shield  of  light  wood.  The  statement  is 
made  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  horses,  bows,  or  arrows,  which  is,  however,  to 
be  doubted. 

The  eastern  part  of  Lake  Tchad  contains  numerous  islands,  on  which  a groiq)  of 
twelve  tribes,  known  collectively  as  Budduma,  or  Yadima,  exist.  They  number  about 
twenty  thousand,  and  live  principally  by  fishing  and  grazing.  They  are  large,  grayish 
or  dead-black  jDeople,  outw’ardly  Moslems,  but  still  i-etaining  many  of  their  heathen 
customs,  and  only  accepting  a few  external  observances  of  Islam,  such  as  prayers, 
fasts,  etc.  They  make  boats  with  broad  sterns  and  pointed  bows,  and  the  seats  run- 
ning along  the  sides.  A stone  is  used  for  an  anchor,  and  paddles  for  propulsion. 
Every  man  must  have  four  wives ; marriage  is  easy,  and  divorces  few.  Burial  takes 
place  according  to  Moslem  precepts,  the  head  to  the  south  and  the  face  toward  Mecca. 
Peoide  who  die  away  from  home  are  carried  home,  but  strangers  dying  on  the  island 
are  sunk  in  the  lake.  These  Yadima  are  great  robbers,  plundering  not  only  caravans, 
but  ravaging  whole  districts. 

South  of  Lake  Tchad  (south  and  southeast  of  the  Kokoto  mentioned  above)  is  the 
kingdom  of  Bagirmi,  which  to  a certain  extent  is  dependent  on  the  state  of  W adai,  to 
tlie  east.  The  jDopulation  is  of  a mixed  character,  consisting  of  Arabs,  negroes,  Tubu, 
Fulah,  and  mixtures  of  all  these.  About  four  centuries  ago,  the  Bongo,  Dor,  and 
Denka  ti’ibes,  living  to  the  w'est  of  the  White  Nile,  made  a descent  on  this  territory, 
driving  out  the  Kotoko,  and  conquering  the  Arab  nomads  who  lived  here  with  their 
herds.  Wadai  and  Darfur  also  suffered  from  them,  and  the  result  was  an  amalgama- 
tion of  Arabs  and  their  conquerors.  The  present  Bagirmi  are  among  the  bravest  peo- 
ples in  central  Africa.  They  have  subjected  many  of  their  neighbors,  and  reduced 
them  to  slavery.  The  government  is  on  the  tru«  eastern  type.  The  various  districts 
are  farmed  out  to  favorites  of  the  court.  In  war  the  Bagirmi  can  muster  ten  thousand 
infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry.  The  usual  weapons  are  the  spear  and  the  hatchet ; 
the  cavalry  wear  a sort  of  armor,  and  protect  their  horses  with  thick  cotton  blankets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  mixed  origin  of  the  Bagirmi,  the  gen- 
uine negro  type  prevails  among  them  to-day.  They  are  large  and  muscular,  and  the 
women  are  j^ictured  as  very  good-looking.  The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  blan- 
kets and  trousers;  the  women  wear  a dress  fastened  in  front  and  hanging  down  to  or 
below  the  knees.  The  men  wear  the  hair  short,  or  even  have  the  head  clean  shaven ; 
the  women  do  their  hair  up  in  a high  coil.  The  Bagirmi  are,  of  course,  Moslems  in 
name,  but  not  in  other  respects. 

The  Bagirmi  are  surrounded  by  hordes  of  blacks  (the  Gaberi)  whom  they  have 
conquered,  but  these  are  even  poorer  converts  to  Islam  than  are  their  masters.  They 
have  a highest  god,  whose  existence  is  proved  by  thunder,  and  to  whom  one  species  of 
tree  is  saci’ed.  They  also  have  lesser  divinities  and  evil  spirits,  and  a belief  in  magic, 
of  course,  is  common.  No  prominent  person,  or  even  a fine  horse,  can  die  without  its 
being  considered  the  result  of  witchcraft ; hence  magicians  have  a great  influence. 
The  burial  customs  are  interpreted  as  indicating  a belief  in  a future  life.  The  coiqjse 
is  envelojied  in  all  the  clothes  he  possessed,  and  at  his  head  is  placed  a slaughtered 
goat,  and  a few  pots  of  honey  and  beer,  while  a spoon  is  inserted  in  the  mouth.  When 
a chief  dies,  a child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  is  buried  alive  with  him,  “ to  keep  off  the 
flies.”  Polygamy  is  common,  and  marriage  is  a mere  matter  of  trade.  A wife  is 
worth  a horse,  or  a dozen  fat  dogs. 
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A 2)icture  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  is  beyond  oiir  scope,  but  one  of  its 
results  in  the  case  of  the  Gaberi  deserves  mention.  This  people  are  oppressed  by 
their  conquerors,  the  Bagirmi,  wlio  make  occasional  inroads  to  jn-ocure  slaves.  To 
avoid  their  ravages  they  build  peculiar  houses.  The  silk-cotton  tree  {Bombax)  throws 
Its  branches  out  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk,  and  on  these  the  Gaberi  build  their  war- 
houses,  and  provide  them  with  baskets  of  provision  and  jars  of  water.  When  the 
enemy  comes,  the  houses  on  the  ground  are  destroyed,  and  the  people  take  to  the  vil- 
lage in  the  trees.  Here  they  are  safe,  for  the  Bagirmi  cannot  cut  or  burn  down  the 
huge  trunks  which  support  their  aerial  abodes. 

East  of  Kanem  and  Bagirmi  lies  Waday  or  Wadai,  the  best  organized  kingdom  in 
central  Africa.  Still,  in  culture,  the  Wadawa  stand  below  both  of  their  neighbors  to 
the  west.  They  are  more  coarse  in  their  nature,  more  violent,  hostile,  and  cruel,  and 
are  lacking  in  skill  and  industry.  Though  ostensibly  Mohammedans,  they  have  a 
passionate  love  for  their  native  intoxicating  drink,  ‘ merissa,’  and  when  under  the 
influence  of  it  their  native  ugliness  is  increased.  Quarrels  and  murders  are  common, 
and  their  hatred  of  foreigners  does  not  make  them  any  more  2:>leasing.  Their  govern-  ^ 
ment  is  a monarchical  tyranny.  As  was  stated  above,  the  Wadawa,  like  the  Bagirmi, 
are  a composite  people ; but,  like  them,  the  different  elements  are  well  amalgamated. 
South  of  them  dwell  the  Kuti  and  Runga,  — black,  warlike  hunters  of  the  elephant 
and  hipjjoijotamus.  Still  further  south  are  cannibalistic  Banda,  who  have  long 
hair,  point  the  teeth,  and  pierce  the  ears,  nose  and  lips,  inserting  rings  of  metal 
in  the  openings.  Every  family  has,  beside  the  house,  two  small  huts  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  male  and  female  divinities  respectively.  The  female  God  is  regarded 
as  the  higher. 

The  Inhabitants  op  the  Eastern  Sudan. 

The  eastern  or  Egyptian  Sudan  posesses  more  of  an  interest  than  do  the  western 
and  central  jiortions.  This  district  extends  from  Wadai  and  Bagirmi  on  the  west  to 
the  Nile  lands  and  Kassa  on  the  east,  and  south  to  the  territory  of  the  Bantu  family 
already  mentioned  ; in  other  words,  it  is  the  region  of  the  White  Nile.  Negroes  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  pojmlation  is  most  dense  near  the  centre 
of  the  territory  embraced.  In  the  cities  the  Arabic  language  is  used,  but  in  other  parts 
the  various  African  tongues  are  mixed  with  it,  — this  being  especially  the  case 
with  the  Furani,  the  language  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Darfur. 

In  1874  this  whole  region  was  conquered  by  the  Egyptians,  but  the  revolt  of  the 
natives  in  1884,  under  the  lead  of  the  so-called  Mahdi,  has  thrown  the  whole  country 
back  into  its  former  condition.  The  “ war  in  the  Sudan  ” is  of  too  recent  occurrence 
to  demand  notice  here.  Its  most  striking  events  took  place  further  east,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile. 

The  Furani  are  genuine  negroes,  although  their  hair  is  long,  coarse,  and  straight, 
the  lips  thin,  and  the  face  oval  and  intelligent.  In  the  mountainous  districts  they  are 
somewhat  coarser,  but  they  are  well-to-do,  have  large  herds,  and  to  a certain  extent 
till  the  fields.  Still  they  are  lazy  and  dirty.  Each  house,  built  of  clay,  is  surrounded 
by  a hedge.  The  wealthier  inhabitants  wear  clothing  of  cotton  or  muslin,  while  the 
poorer  have  but  a single  garment.  They  have  numerous  industries,  and  their  inland 
commerce  and  system  of  trade  is  well  developed.  In  marriage  the  principal  ceremony 
is  the  jiayment  for  the  wife.  Of  course,  Islam  has  an  extensive  sjiread. 

Kordofan  and  Sennaar,  lying  to  the  east  of  Darfur,  are  inhabited  principrlly  by 
VOL.  VI.  — 22 
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three  Nubian  tribes,  though  there  is  a considerable  negro  element,  and  a sprinkling  of 
many  other  tribes  and  races.  Their  clothing  varies  from  the  simplest  possible  to  the 
complete  Egyptian  costume ; sandals  are  all  but  universally  worn.  Before  the  troub- 
les with  the  Egyptians,  hospitality  was  the  rule,  but  since  the  conquest  they  have  been 
sullen  and  morose.  Besides  these  the  more  prominent  people,  there  are  other  smaller 
tribes  in  the  south,  the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  These  differ  much 
among  themselves,  some  being  little  better  than  Avild  animals,  others  standing  at  a 
much  higher  level.  With  most  of  these  we  can  have  nothing  to  do,  but  a few  of  them 
demand  a moment’s  attention. 

The  Shiluk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  number  about  1,200,000,  occupy- 
ing some  three  thousand  so-called  villages.  These  villages  are  little  groups  of  huts 
half  a mile  or  a mile  apart,  and  though  compact  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity. 
In  the  centre  of  each  is  an  open  square,  where  the  inhabitants  assemble  nightly  and 
smoke  their  enormous  pipes.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a large  post,  to  which  is 
attached  a drum  to  alarm  the  inhabitants.  The  huts  are  small,  and  have  conical  roofs, 
and  each  village  is  surrounded  with  a wall  of  straw  matting. 

Personally  the  Shiluk  are  not  pleasing,  and  many  of  their  customs  are  disgusting. 
Those  living  farthest  to  the  south  invariably  extract  the  lower  inciscr  teeth  in  youth. 
Before  marriage  both  sexes  go  entirely  naked ; after  that  ceremony  the  women  weai 
a leathern  api’on  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  ornamented  on  its  free  edge  with 
iron  rings  and  other  ornaments.  The  women  Avear  the  hair  short,  but  the  men  ]>lait 
it  and  coil  it  carefully,  so  that  it  ansAvers  the  purpose  of  a hat.  EveryAAdiere  else  the 
hair  is  plucked  out.  Clubs  and  long,  iron-pointed  sjAears  are  their  only  Aveapons.  They 
raise  numerous  cereals  and  Amgetables,  and  spear  the  fish  in  the  river.  They  know 
nothing  of  nets  or  hooks.  Polygamy  is  the  rule  ; the  Avives  are  acquired  by  purchase, 
and  each  has  a separate  hut.  Their  Avorship  consists  in  reverence  for  ‘ Nikani,’ aa’Iio 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  tribe.  In  case  of  need,  or  to  produce  rain,  or  good 
harvests,  his  aid  is  invoked.  They  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  always 
around  them.  Besides  they  have  a Avmrship  of  the  sun  and  of  the  Nile.  From  some 
reason,  not  understood,  hens  are  regarded  as  sacred.  Murder  is  punishable  Avith  death. 
If  a person  be  detected  by  the  stranger  Avhom  he  robs,  he  and  his  whole  family  are 
enslaved  ; if  not  so  detected,  the  theft  is  praiseworthy. 

The  richest  tribe  of  this  region  are  the  Nuer,  Avho  OAvn  large  herds,  for  Avhich  they 
show  a stronger  attachment  than  for  their  families.  The  steer  Avhich  leads  the  herd 
enjoys  almost  divine  reverence.  Their  A’illages  are  back  from  the  river,  and  are  pro- 
tected by  embankments  against  inundation.  The  gOA'ernment  is  patriarchal;  each 
village  constitutes  a great  family,  and  Avhat  is  outside  does  not  concern  them.  They 
have  more  pleasing  features  than  the  Shiluk,  are  tall  and  slim,  and  have  long,  spindling 
exti’emities.  The  women  Avear  an  apron ; the  men  go  naked.  The  girls  pierce  the 
upper  lip  and  insert  a stick  bearing  a bead  at  either  extremity  through  the  opening ; 
the  men  tattoo  the  cheeks  and  forehead.  They  are  pictured  by  travelers  as  clean  and 
hospitable,  but  as  having  religious  conceptions  of  a A’ery  Ioav  order,  magic  and  super- 
stition prevailing.  Some  find  traces  of  a belief  in  a spiritual  divinity,  but  later 
observers  can  recognize  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  Denka,  living  on  the  Jour,  have  been  decimated  by  slave-hunting.  They  have 
long  legs,  short  bodjq  bony  frame,  and  a deep  brownish-black  complexion.  The  face 
has  an  ape-like  expression  ; the  hair  of  the  head  is  sparse  and  cut  short,  the  beard 
undeveloped.  The  front  teeth  are  usually  extracted ; both  sexes  pierce  the  ear,  Avhile 
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the  women  ornament  the  n2)i3er  li]3  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  the  men  tattoo  themselves. 
Their  dress  is  much  like  that  of  the  two  tribes  already  mentioned.  The  men  are 
es2)ecially  fond  of  a large  iron  ring  on  the  ujjper  arm,  and  they  also  wear  a head-dress, 
frequently  comi^osed  of  ostrich  feathers.  A string  around  the  neck  is  the  conven- 
tional sign  of  mourning.  Cattle-raising  is  the  jirincij^al  occupation,  and  their  skill  as 
cooks  is  highly  spoken  of.  Snakes  they  regard  in  a 2)eculiar  manner ; they  call  them 
brothers,  and  the  killing  of  one  is  severely  2)unished. 

Their  huts  are  scattered  — there  are  no  true  villages.  The  huts  are  built  around  a 
2^ost,  and  are  thatched  with  straw.  ^ Although  an  ethnical  unity  is  visible  among  all 
the  Denka,  yet  they  have  no  common  head,  but  are  broken  iqj  in  many  bands.  They 
are  strongly  conservative,  love  freedom,  are  cruel  and  unmerciful  in  war,  but  still  are 
sometimes  more  tender.  Polygamy  rules,  and  wives  are  2^urchased.  Their  religion 
largely  consists  in  a belief  in  magic,  but  they  also  have  good  and  bad  S2)ii'its.  Sorcer- 
ers of  either  sex  are  in  great  demand,  especially  in  time  of  sickness.  The  po2)ular 
amusement  is  dancing  to  the  music  of  drums. 

The  Berri,  on  the  east  side  of  the  White  Kile,  are  closely  related  to  the  Denka. 
Com2)aratively  little  is  known  of  them,  and  that  little  conies  mostly  through  C<atholic 
missionaries,  who  2)aint  them  in  bright  colors.  Besides  the  little  of  Mohammedanism 
that  has  reached  them,  they  know  nothing  of  God,  but  have  a boundless  realm  of 
magic  and  fetichism.  They  also  worshi2>  the  steer,  the  leader  of  the  herd.  Ilis  horns, 
legs,  etc.,  are  ornamented,  songs  are  com2iosed  in  his  honor,  and  his  aid  is  invoked  in 
cases  of  sickness.  When  he  dies  he  is  buried  with  gre.at  ceremony. 

The  Berri  hold  an  iiu2J0rtant  230sition  through  numbers  and  through  their  intellec- 
tual development.  They  are  warlike,  false,  and  thievish.  They  are  large,  well-built 
negroes,  with  woolly  hair,  dark  black  skin,  broad  noses,  and  2irotruding  jaws.  In  dress 
and  customs  they  agree  with  the  other  tribes  of  the  region.  They  have  good  black- 
smiths, Avho  make  the  arms  they  carry.  A few  wear  sandals,  and  make  use  of  2)oisoned 
arrows;  but  the  majority  go  barefoot,  and  are  armed  with  swords  and  lances.  They 
are  so  im23rovident  and  so  wasteful  that  frequently  the  harvest  is  succeeded  by  a 
famine.  All  questions  are  decided  in  council,  where  the  majority  rules.  Polygamy 
2)revails,  and  the  more  wives  a man  has,  the  greater  is  his  influence.  The  dead  are 
buried  in  a grave  dug  near  the  house,  and  a cou23le  of  oxen  are  always  slaughtered  at 
the  time  of  the  interment. 

The  Latuka,  a beautiful  naked  tribe  on  the  Kile,  must  be  dismissed  with  a word. 
They  have  no  conce2)tion  of  immortality,  and  all  efforts  of  missionaries  and  others  to 
instruct  them  in  this  res2)ect  are  met  with  native  logic.  To  every  analogy  they  have 
a ready  re2)ly.  Tell  them  of  the  seed  which  has  230wer  to  23i'oduce  a 2)lant,  and  they 
say  that  so  it  is  with  us.  The  seed  perishes,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  We  die,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  us,  except  as  we  live  in  our  children.  They  believe  in  good  and 
bad,  but  believe  that  the  good  are  so  only  because  they  are  too  weak  to  be  bad.  In 
every  other  respect  they  are  the  same,  and  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  are  2^roduc- 
tive  of  but  little  good. 

South  of  the  Berri  are  the  Madi,  distinguished  from  their  northern  neighbors  by 
language,  form,  and  lighter  coni23lexion.  In  their  customs,  the  differences,  however, 
are  but  slightly  marked.  West  of  them  are  the  Jour,  a name  given  by  the  Denka, 
and  meaning  woodmen,  or  savages.  This  latter  tribe  speak  a slightly  modifled  Shiluk, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  other  similar  ones,  leads  some  to  think  that  a Shiluk  in- 
cursion to  the  south  took  place  at  a not  very  remote  25eriod.  Their  skin  is  brownish 
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black ; tattooing  is  never  practised  ; they  wear  no  clothing  in  front,  and  only  a leather 
apron  behind.  Their  hair  is  short,  and  the  favorite  ornaments  are  massive  iron,  brass, 
and  ivory  rings  npon  the  arms  and  legs,  the  ivory  ones  being  also  worn  in  the  septum 
of  the  nose.  Just  before  planting  time  (in  March),  they  abandon  their  huts,  and  j^art 
engage  in  fishing,  and  part  in  reducing  ore  and  making  swords  and  lance-points. 
They  have  brought  iron  working  to  a high  state.  They  raise  their  own  tobacco,  and 
smoke  it  in  large  pipes.  In  their  smoking  they  practise  an  economy  not  noticed  else- 
where. In  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe  a wad  of  cotton  or  hemp  is  placed,  and  when 
this  is  fully  impregnated  with  nicotine  from  the  smoke,  it  is  chewed.  Their  huts  are 
wedge-shaped ; in  the  centre  is  a large  hollow  for  storing  grain,  and  in  front  of  the 
house  is  the  mortar  for  pounding  or  rubbing  the  grain  into  meal.  As  soon  as  a man 
begins  to  acquire  wealth,  his  thoughts  turn  to  love,  and  soon  a wife  is  bought.  Among 
the  Jour  all  domestic  ties  are  far  stronger  than  among  any  other  natives  of  central 
Africa.  A wife  is  but  rarely  abused ; her  weakness  is  respected. 

About  a hundred  thousand  Bongo  live  scattered  on  a broad  plain  to  the  southwest 
of  the  Jour,  where  they  fish,  till  the  soil,  and  raise  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  houses, 
usually  placed  under  the  shade  of  some  large  tree,  are  firmly  built,  so  that  the  roof 
forms  a lookout  over  the  cornfields.  The  door  is  low,  so  that  one  enters  only  by 
stooping.  Inside  is  the  granary.  The  Bongo  are  reddish-brown,  with  sliort  woolly 
hair.  The  men  wear  only  an  apron  of  cloth  or  leather,  the  women  a bunch  of  leaves 
or  grass  about  the  hips.  The  usual  ornaments  of  savage  man  — beads,  shells,  rings, 
and  the  like  — are  highly  prized.  A wife  is  usually  bought  for  ten  two-j)ound  iron 
plates  and  twenty  lance-jmints.  Immediately  after  the  betrothal  her  lower  Iqi  is 
pierced,  and,  by  the  rise  of  gradually  increasing  blocks  of  wood,  is  so  distended  that 
it  is  five  or  six  times  the  usual  size.  The  upper  lip  at  the  same  time  receives  a ring, 
and  the  arms  and  breast  are  tattooed.  The  richest  Bongo  can  have  but  three  wives, 
the  poorest  can  have  only  one.  When  a Bongo  dies,  the  corpse  is  buried  in  a sitting 
posture,  the  face  of  a man  being  turned  toward  the  north,  of  a woman  to  the  south. 
Over  the  grave  is  raised  a mound  of  stones,  on  top  of  Avhich  a vessel  of  water  is 
jilaced.  The  Bongo  have  no  religious  practices,  no  knowledge  of  immortality.  In 
many  respects,  in  language  and  customs,  they  are  like  the  Bagirnii,  — facts  Avhich  give 
countenance  to  the  view  that  they  originally  lived  further  north. 

The  Mittu,  Avho  live  in  the  angle  between  the  Denka  and  the  Bongo,  are  described 
as  very  musical.  Around  them  are  a series  of  tribes  of  Avhom  but  little  is  known. 
Indeed,  but  little  is  really  known  of  any  part  of  this  region,  either  as  to  ethnical  rela- 
tionships or  geographical  boundaries,  and  Avith  our  limited  space  Ave  cannot  discuss 
them.  Those  in  Dar  Fertit  sIioav  a marked  transition  to  the  Niam-Niam,  whom  Ave 
AA'ill  noAv  take  up. 

The  great  kingdom  of  Xiam-Niam,  Avhose  population  is  reckoned  by  millions,  is 
composed  of  nnmerous  originally  distinct  but  noAV  Avell  amalgamated  tribes.  Some 
of  these  have  lost  all  their  indiA'iduality,  but  others  still  retain  tattooed  tribe-marks 
on  various  parts  of  the  body.  All  Avear  clothing  of  skins,  and  pay  great  attention  to 
dressing  the  hair.  Some  train  it  so  that  it  stands  straight  up,  but  others  make  it 
stand  out  in  rays  around  the  head  like  a halo.  Their  Aveapons  are  chiefly  lances,  dirks, 
and  hurling  Aveapons ; bows  and  arrows  are  rare.  The  men  hunt ; the  Avonien  till  the 
soil.  They  raise  tobacco,  and  smoke  but  do  not  chew  it.  Their  domestic  animals  are 
only  hens  and  dogs. 

Villages  and  cities  are  unknoAvn.  The  Avedge-shaped  houses  are  high,  and  around 
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each  are  smaller  huts  for  the  half-grown  children.  Wives  are  not  purchased,  but  the 
prince  gives  them  to  his  subjects  according  to  their  necessities  and  desires.  The  rank 
of  chief  "oes  from  the  father  to  the  eldest  son,  and  carries  with  it  the  riojht  to  all  the 
elephant-hesh  and  ivory.  The  chief  also  leads  the  warriors  in  battle  or  on  the  hunt, 
and  passes  sentence  of  death  upon  the  guilty.  Religious  views  are  not  developed 
among  the  Niam-Niam.  They  stand  on  the  same  level  with  the  Bongo.  In  case  of 
death,  the  head  of  the  corpse  is  shaved.  The  body  is  rubbed  with  a red  wood,  and 
clothed  with  furs  and  feathers,  as  well  as  the  usual  aj^ron,  and  buried  with  the  face  toward 
the  east  or  the  west,  according  as  the  deceased  was  a man  or  a woman.  Music  takes  a 
high  rank  here.  They  have  numerous  native  instruments,  and  even  professional  singers. 

In  their  character  they  have  little  to  recommend  them.  They  will  make  the 
most  profuse  promises,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  fulfilling  them.  They  are  also 
cannibals.  They  eat  not  only  prisoners  but  those  dying  sudden  deaths ; even  buried 
corpses  are  exhumed.  In  war,  their  war-cry  is,  ‘ Flesh ! flesh ! ’ 

Next  south  are  the  Monbuttu,  who  number  about  a million.  They  ai-e  not  so  dark, 
even,  as  the  Niain-Niam,  and  occasionally  light-haired  individuals  are  seen,  although 
the  majority  have  long,  dark,  crisp  hair.  In  their  features  they  are  like  the  Semitic 
type,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  negro.  Their  clothing  is  made  of  bark, 
and  they  dress  the  hair  into  a tall  cylindrical  shape.  Two  kings  rule  over  them,  and 
divide  between  them  the  ivory  and  copper,  as  well  as  a large  proportion  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  field.  Hens  and  dogs  are  the  only  domestic  animals.  Nothing  is  known 
of  weaving,  but  in  the  working  of  iron  and  ivory  they  really  excel.  The  jialaces  of 
the  kings  are  well  built  and  spacious,  and  really  have  an  elegance  which  one  would 
not  expect  among  such  a people.  The  dwellings  of  the  people  are  like  those  of  the 
western  coast,  not  like  those  of  the  Nile  region.  Of  their  religious  views  nothing 
definite  is  known.  Polygamy  prevails,  but  still  woman  occupies  an  independent  and 
important  position. 

The  Akka,  or  Tikkitikki,  are  regarded  by  Schweinfurth  as  an  aboriginal  peojde. 
They  are  a race  of  dwarfs,  the  average  height  of  the  men  being  between  fifty-seven 
and  fifty-eight  inches.  Their  country  lies  a two-days’  journey  south  of  the  Monbuttu. 
They  have  a large  head,  but  otherwise  are  well-proportioned.  Their  skin  is  chocolate- 
brown,  the  hands  and  feet  being  a shade  lighter.  They  are  a hunting  tribe,  and  use 
bows  and  arrows.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  language  or  religion. 

O O O C3 

EASTERN  AFRICA. 

In  the  territory  south  of  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  and  east  of  that  already 
discussed,  are,  besides  Arabs,  two  groups  of  dark-skinned  men,  distinct  from  the  ne- 
groes, and  divisible  into  numerous  tribes. 

First  to  be  considered  are  the  Nubians.  In  the  broader  sense  the  Nubians  extend 
south  to  the  lakes  of  equatorial  Africa;  but  the  true  Nubians,  or,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, Barabra,  extend  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile  between  the  first  and  second 
cataracts,  though  some  wander  as  far  as  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile,  or  go  to  Egypt 
and  become  servants  or  sailors.  Physically  they  stand  close  to  the  negi’oes,  though 
they  have  many  points  of  agreement  with  the  Fellahin.  They  are  reddish-brown  in 
color,  the  hair  black  and  crisp  but  not  woolly.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being 
industrious  and  trustworthy.  Until  eight  or  ten  years  old  both  sexes  go  entirely 
naked ; then  the  boys  put  on  a shirt  or  a strip  of  cloth  around  the  loins,  and  the  gixds 
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a girdle  of  strips  of  cloth  of  different  lengths.  After  marriage  the  -women  put  on  a 
sort  of  pantaloons,  though  many,  of  course,  -wear  the  Egyptian  costume.  The  men 
shave  all  the  head,  only  leaving  a little  hair  on  the  crown ; the  richer  wear  a white 
sliirt,  girdle,  knee-hose,  and  a shawl ; the  poorer  only  pants.  The  women  daub  the 
hair  with  a resinous  oil,  and  plait  it  in  thin  braids. 

The  Barabra  huts  are  miserable  structures  of  branches  and  straw.  They  contain  a 
cane  bedstead,  and  a few  pots,  baskets,  and  mats.  Their  food  is  almost  entirely  vege- 
table. From  meal  they  brew  a sour  beer,  and  they  chew  tobacco  mixed  with  soda, 
but  do  not  smoke  it.  As  with  all  Mohammedans,  polygamy  is  allowed,  but  only  the 
rich  avail  themselves  of  their  right.  Girls  are  mari’ied  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  but 
they  age  prematurely.  The  Barabra,  though  loving  money,  are  honorable ; theft, 

so  common  among  negroes,  is  unknown,  — 
though  this,  jjossibly,  is  to  be  attributed  as 
much  to  lack  of  spirit  as  to  moral  rectitude. 
Intellectually  they  are  about  on  the  same 
level  as  the  rest  of  the  dark  races.  They 
make  rapid  advance  at  first,  but  that  is  the 
end. 

Proceeding  south,  we  meet  with  changes 
in  language,  but  the  transitions  are  slight. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Dongola  speak  a 
dialect  but  slightly  differing 
from  that  of  the  genuine 
Xul)ian,  and  so  on  until  we 
meet  the  Nuba  in  the  south 
of  Kordofan,  and  from  this 
east  and  over  Darfur,  and 
possibly  over  Sennaar.  Only 
a few  of  these  peoples  can 
be  mentioned  here.  The 
Nuba,  just  mentioned,  live 
under  a politico-religious 
government,  the  head  being 

Fig.  161.  — Nubian  officer  of  the  Egyptian  army.  ‘ kudjur-kaijkum,’  who 

plays  the  role  of  chief  and 
projihet,  and  who  also  confirms  or  performs  all  marriages,  receiving  a considerable 
revenue  from  the  fees.  He  acts  as  judge,  and  receives  the  booty  of  war  or  the  results 
of  the  chase.  The  Nuba  believe  in  immortality,  but  have  no  prayers  or  definite  reli- 
gious observances.  The  fertile  land  supjiorts  numbers  of  domestic  animals,  and  the 
people  are  stock-raisers  i-ather  than  agriculturists. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sennaar  are  probably  related  to  the  Nuba.  They  are  divided 
in  some  five  groups  of  tribes;  the  Hammej  (containing  the  Fpnje,  the  Tabi,  and  the 
true  Hammej) ; the  Bertat,  the  Gumus,  the  Bunim,  and  the  Denka  already  described. 
The  first  of  these  groups  is  strongly  mixed  with  Arab  blood,  and  they  have  also 
adopted  the  Arabic  dress  and  Arabic  laziness.  They  cultivate  only  the  bottom-lands 
of  the  Nile ; they  raise  a little  stock,  do  considerable  weaving,  while  in  iron-work 
they  only  make  lance-points.  The  Funje  are  a little  purer,  and,  although  they  are 
nominally  Mohammedans,  are  still  believers  in  magic.  If  one  imagines  himself  in- 
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jurecl  by  maojic,  he  employs  fi  fnkir  to  write  some  verses  of  the  Ivoran  on  a bit  of 
paper.  This  he  birrns,  and  breathes  the  smoke.  So  far,  they  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  Islam. 

The  Bertat,  living  on  the  Bine  Nile,  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  In  appearance 
they  are  intermediate  between  the  Hammej  and  the  negroes.  They  usually  cut  away 
all  the  hair  excej)t  a small  topknot,  which  is  colored  with  ochre  and  adorned  with  feath- 
ers. Both  sexes  tattoo  themselves.  Their  villages  are  regular  and  clean,  and  are 
composed  of  small  conical  huts  of  reeds  and  grass.  One  family  will  occupy  two  or 
more  huts,  and  in  front  of  each  is  a verandah  for  use  in  dry  weather.  Polygamy 
prevails.  The  only  crop  is  durra ; the  live-stock  consists  of  goats,  sheep,  and  asses. 
Religion  is  poorly  developed, 
and  largely  consists  in  the  at- 
tribution of  supernatural  pow- 
ers to  certain  roots,  plants,  and 
]>arts  of  animals. 

The  pertinence  of  the  Shan- 
galla  or  Dalla  to  the  Nubians 
has  not  been  made  out.  They 
live  on  the  Atbara  and  Takaz- 
ze  rivers,  and  lead  the  life  of 
hunters,  fishers,  and  robbers. 

They  live  in  swam]>s,  and  in 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  are  at 
constant  war  with  their  neigh- 
bors. The  Wakufi,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  a j^astoral  peo- 
])le,  but  still  they  are  not  free 
from  war,  since  their  constant 
plundering  of  the  herds  of 
their  neighbors  inA’ites  retalia- 
tion. They  change  their  abode 
every  little  while,  in  order  to 
obtain  new  pasturage.  Their 
government  is  a patriarchal 
one.  They  go  armed  with 
sjiears  and  very  large  shields ; their  clothing  consists  of  a leather  cloak  reaching  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  knee  and  painted  red  or  yellow.  Polygamy  prevails,  and  the 
wives  are  bought.  They  believe  in  magic  and,  it  is  said,  in  a sujireme  god  and  a lesser 
divinity  to  whom  alone  they  pray.  Meat  and  millet  are  the  principal  articles  of  food, 
and  tobacco  is  also  used. 

Of  the  warlike  Masai  but  little  is  known.  They  wear  feathers  in  their  hair,  zebra- 
skins  on  their  shoulders,  and  carry  large  shields,  lances,  and  clubs.  They  are  nomads, 
and  are  constantly  fighting.  No  marriage  ceremony  occurs.  They  have  smooth  hair 
and  a light  complexion. 

Our  next  Nubian  tribe  takes  us  far  south.  The  Kavarondo  live  between  Lake 
Baringo  and  Mount  Kilma-Ndjaro.  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  and  also  have 
large  herds.  Though  all  this  savors  of  peace,  they  are  warlike,  and  are  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  exjdoration  in  that  quarter.  They  build  double  houses  of  clay  and  wood, 
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and  thatch  them  with  grass.  In  their  larger  villages  there  are  about  three  hundred 
houses,  and  each  village  is  surrounded  by  palisades.  They  go  entirely  naked,  wear 
the  hair  long,  and  extract  the  upper  incisors.  North  of  them  live  a tribe  of  dwarfs, 
the  Suku,  who,  though  small,  are  adversaries  not  to  be  despised. 

In  the  eastern  point  of  Africa,  as  far  south  as  tlie  Dana  River  and  Mount  Kilma- 
Ndjaro,  are  five  tribes.  Of  these,  the  Somali  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Tliey 
have  spread  south  of  the  Webi  Jub,  and  have  subjected  all  that  they  have  met.  The 
Oalla  were  their  principal  oj^ponents,  and  these  are  now  reduced  from  their  former 
jiroud  condition  to  that  of  porters,  herdsmen,  and  day-laborers.  In  both  ti'ibes  are 
remnants  of  other  tribes  who  were  formerly  subjected  by  the  Galla,  just  as  they  in 
turn  have  been  brought  under  the  yoke. 


Fig.  163.  — Somali  pillow. 


I he  Somali  are  not  negroes ; some  are  very  liglit,  others  much  darker ; all  have 
crisj)  hair  and  sjiarse  beard.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groujis,  and  these  again 
into  several  tribes,  each  speaking  a distinct  dialect.  They  have  no  tribal  marks,  no 
tattooing,  and  do  not  mutilate  the  teeth.  Usually  the  hair  is  worn  long,  and  parted 

in  the  middle,  but  the  Mohammedan  Somali 
shave  the  head  and  wear  a turban.  The  women 
have  many  styles  of  head-di-ess,  and  at  night  a 
most  uncomfortable  wooden  jiillow  is  used  to 
protect  the  hair.  The  clothing  is  made  of  sheep- 
skin ; the  men  wearing  a girdle  about  the  hips, 
the  women  a cloak  reaching  from  tlie  neck  to 
below  the  knee.  Wooden  sandals  are  frequent, 
though  not  in  universal  use.  When  traveling, 
a man  carries,  besides  his  weajions,  a red  goat- 
skin to  kneel  ujion  when  iiraying,  a flask  of  water 
for  drinking  and  religious  ceremonials,  and  sticks 
for  lu’oducing  fire.  Their  weapons  are  lances, 
speans,  dirks,  and  bov'S  and  poisoned  arrows. 
The  Somali  are  described  as  friendly,  quiet, 
industrious,  though  lacking  spirit,  — a characterization  which  their  history  belies. 
Others  picture  them  as  murderous,  thievish,  faithless,  and  as  hating  Europeans.  Only 
a few  are  strict  Moslems,  the  majority  being  very  lax  in  their  observances.  Their 
chief  is  a sultan.  Their  houses  are  round,  and  each  is  enclosed  with  a thorn  hedge  to 
keej)  in  the  sheep  and  goats.  Inside  the  house  are  a bed,  a few  seats  and  mats,  and 
vessels  for  holding  water,  grain,  and  milk.  There  exist  three  castes  among  them : 
the  iron-workers,  tlie  common  peo^ile,  and  the  jugglers  and  magic  doctors. 

The  Galla,  Wa-Galla,  or  Orma  (home-seekers),  as  they  call  themselves,  arose  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  where  some  of  them  still  dwell,  and  have  spread  thence 
in  all  directions  except  north.  Physically  they  take  a high  rank,  and  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  negroes  except  a dark  skin.  Their  clothing  consists  of  a double 
apron  of  cotton  cloth,  with  the  usual  African  accompaniment  of  iron  and  brass  rings, 
beads,  etc.  Their  only  weapons  are  spears,  but  the  iron  rings  on  the  hands  of  a 
man  render  a blow  with  the  fist  almost  always  • fatal.  The  position  of  woman  is  an 
honorable  one;  although  she  bears  the  burden  of  domestic  labor,  she  has  much 
authority,  especially  within  the  house.  Monogamy  is  the  rule.  The  government 
is  patriarchal,  a sultan  standing  at  the  head,  who,  however,  has  not  unlimited 
power.  The  northern  Galla  are  Mohammedans,  but  in  tlie  soutli  they  worship  a 
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highest  being,  ‘ Waka,’  who  corresiionds  tolerably  well  to  the  concejjtion  of  God  of 
civilized  peojde. 

The  Danakil  dwell  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Bay  of  Zulla  to  that  of 
Tajurrah.  Under  this  common  head  are  embraced  over  a hundred  indejjendent  tribes, 
who  unite  only  in  times  of  extreme  danger.  They  are  nomads,  and  their  chief  pos- 
sessions are  camels,  slieep,  goats,  and  oxen.  The  pasturage  of  each  tribe  is  strictly 
defined.  The  Danakil  are  dirty,  thievish  Moslems.  To  this  a partial  exception 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Burn.  Tliey  are  good  sailors,  and  have  large  herds. 
Their  principal  industries  are  pearl  fishing  and  tanning  hides.  Among  the  Danakil 
each  tribe  has  a chief,  whose  rank  descends  to  the  eldest  son.  He  is  at  once  chief, 
general  judge,  high  priest,  and  prophet. 

No  marriage  can  be  consummated  before 
he  consults  the  stars,  and  the  story  goes, 
if  one  should  marry  without  this  form- 
ality lie  is  sure  to  come  to  an  evil  end. 

To  the  line  of  descent  just  mentioned 
an  exception  must  be  made.  The  eldest 
son  of  a chief,  before  succeeding  to  his 
father’s  office,  must  submit  to  a rigorous 
examination ; and  if  the  slightest  physi- 
cal defect  be  found,  the  office  passes 
him.  After  the  examination  is  conclud- 
ed, he  is  put  in  a sack  and  asked  nu- 
merous questions,  and  made  to  swear 
certain  oaths,  and  then  the  ceremony 
is  concluded. 

The  i^ossession  of  herds  makes  the 
Danakil  a nomad  peojde,  and  their  dwell- 
ings are  mere  temj)orary  affairs,  made 
of  posts  covered  with  hides  or  mats. 

They  are  inclined  to  boast,  and,  if  not 
seriously  affronted,  are  easily  placated. 

If,  however,  one  excites  their  ill  will, 
their  native  passions  are  aroused,  and 
they  then  take  their  place  among  the 
most  dangerous  people  of  East  Africa. 

In  religion  they  are  Mohammedans,  but  they  still  retain  many  heathen  notions.  The 
sycamore  is  sacred,  and  under  its  branches  they  still  offer  sacrifices  to  their  former  gods. 

The  Ethiopian  family  is  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  Of  these  the  Agow  form 
nearly  a half  of  the  population  of  Abyssinia.  Most  of  them  are  nomads,  but  in  tlieir 
houses  a peculiar  feature  is  found,  — the  entrance  is  always  like  that  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  temple.  The  Falasha,  the  so-called  Abyssinian  Jews,  number  about  200,000, 
and  have  their  centre  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Tzana.  They  are  mostly  an  agri- 
cultural peojde,  though  they  have  numerous  other  industries.  Though  in  no  way 
related  to  the  Semitic  Jews,  they  follow  the  Mosaic  laws,  even  more  strictly  than  do 
these.  The  Bogos,  to  the  northwest  of  Massorrah,  are  a poor  tribe  of  nomads,  liv- 
ing on  their  herds.  The  Bidja,  the  last  of  these  tribes  to  be  mentioned,  live  in  the 
mountain  ranges  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  extending  north  to  about  20°  N.  By  Lepsius,  they 
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are  believed  to  be  direct  descendants  from  the  ancient  state  of  Meroe.  Others  regard 
them  as  j^ure  Arabs,  but  neither  views  are  ])robable. 

The  Bidja  are  a strong,  dark  brown  j^eople,  devoted  followers  of  Islam,  though 
apparently  not  understanding  much  of  its  teachings.  Though  not  true  Arabs,  they 
on  every  hand  show  traces  of  Arabic  influence.  They  plait  and  profusely  oil  their 
woolly  hair;  carry  broad,  iron-pointed  spears,  and  shields  covered  with  elephant  or 
rhinoceros  hide,  and  use  straight,  two-edged  swords.  Their  agriculture  is  primitive. 
The  women  when  young  are  jiretty,  but  with  age  their  beauty  disappears.  Marriage 
occurs  at  twelve  or  fifteen.  They  wear  leather  garments,  often  beautifully  embroid- 
ered, and  numerous  amulets  as  protection  against  harm  and  disease.  The  dwellings 
are  made  by  covering  a wooden  frame  with  mats,  and  are  grouped  together  like  a 
South  African  krall.  They  speak,  besides  Arabic,  the  native  Bidja. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Bidja  are  a large  series  of  tribes  which  recent  events  have 
rendered  familiar  to  us,  at  least  by  name.  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  Bisha- 
reen  and  Haddendowa  Arabs,  the  Ababdeh,  Halenga,  Bagarra,  Beni  Amir,  and  a 
number  of  other  bands,  usually  united  under  the  name  of  Taka  tribes.  These  vary 
much  among  themselves,  the  Haddendowa  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest 
and  the  Avorst  of  all.  All  are  more  or  less  nomadic,  the  principal  occupations  being 
the  breedinac  of  camels,  and  the  raising  of  a small  amount  of  durrah  and  tobacco. 
One  of  these  nomad  tribes  deserves  more  notice  than  those  so  summarily  dismissed. 
This  is  the  Mensa,  a tribe  of  dark  brown  people  of  European  cast  of  countenance. 
They  wear  the  common  shawl  of  Abyssinia.  They  obtain  most  of  their  living  from 
their  herds.  Their  houses,  from  the  nature  of  their  life,  are  mei*e  temporary  struc- 
tures, but  their  graves  are  circular  (occasionally  pyramidal)  mounds  of  stone.  Most 
of  them  are  Copts  in  their  religion,  but  Islam  is  making  rapid  inroads  among  them. 
They,  like  all  Copts,  dislike  other  Christians  even  more  than  they  do  Moslems. 

The  Bagarra  are  much  mixed  with  Nuba,  but  when  pure  they  have  a copper-colored 
complexion.  Those  Avho  live  in  villages  are  hospitable,  but  the  others  are  far  from 
friendly  to  strangers.  They  liA'e  by  robbery,  and  they  breed  horses  only  to  have  ani- 
mals to  ride  on  their  plundering  exjreditions.  This  constant  life  in  the  saddle  makes 
them  excellent  hunters,  and  besides  ])ursuing  the  large  mammalian  game  for  food, 
they  folloAV  the  ostrich  for  its  feathers. 

The  ethnological  position  of  the  Barra,  and  the  neighboring  Kunama  of  northern 
Abyssinia,  is  uncertain.  In  language  they  differ  greatly  from  their  neighbors,  but  in 
mode  of  life  they  show  much  similarity  to  them.  They  are  an  agricultural  people, 
and  hence  are  at  constant  war  with  the  surrounding  nomad  tribes,  aa4io  constantly  seek 
to  plunder  them.  They  are  nominally  dependent  on  the  Abyssinian  government,  but 
practically  they  enjoy  great  liberty,  and  govern  themselves  in  a pure  democratic  man- 
ner. All  are  equal,  and  even  strangers  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  native  born.  Of 
their  origin  they  retain  not  the  slightest  tradition.  Some  are  Moslems,  at  least  in 
name,  but  most  still  hold  to  the  old  religion,  the  most  jn-ominent  feature  of  which  is  a 
reverence  for  the  aged.  It  recognizes  no  god,  has  no  temples,  and  teaches  that  ‘ the 
dead  are  dead.’  Like  many  others  they  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  talismans,  and  com- 
paratively lately,  an  idea  of  the  transformation  of  men  into  animals.  Some,  like  the 
ancient  Egyirtians,  show  a superstitious  reverence  for  certain  animals,  but  nothing  has 
been  discovered  Avhich  Avould  indicate  a belief  in  ghosts. 

Inside  the  circle  of  Ethiopian  tribes  Avhich  Ave  have  now  outlined  occurs  a group 
very  distinct,  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia.  These  are  clearly  not  of  Afri- 
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can  but  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  they  came  from 
Arabia.  To-day  tliese  Aljyssinians  are  not  a homogeneous  people,  but  are  divided  into 
three  tribes,  each  characterized  by  certain  peculiarities.  Of  these,  the  first  live  in  the 
Ti^re  district,  the  second  in  eastern  Abyssinia,  Avhile  the  third  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Gurague.  The  history  of  all  is  mixed  with  fable. 
They  received  Christianity  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  to-day 
Cliristianity  forms  the  basis 
of  their  belief.  The  spiritual 
head  of  the  church, — the  Ab- 
una,  or  archbishop,  — is  or- 
dained by  the  head  of  the 
Coptic  church  iu  Alexandria. 

His  power  is  second  to  that 
of  the  king.  The  land  is  over- 
run with  clergy,  and  religion 
is  ceremonial,  the  sj>iritual  part 
being  at  a low  stage.  The 
theologians  run  to  subtleties, 
while  the  common  people  have 
their  sorcerers  and  rain-makers, 
and  regard  the  cries  of  jackals 
and  ravens  as  omens. 

The  form  of  government  is 
an  unlimited  hereditary  mon- 
archy, which  claims  to  trace  its 
origin  in  King  Solomon.  Each 
district  had  its  own  governor, 
but  under  King  Theodore  all 
were  reduced  to  vassalage. 

The  king,  or  ‘ negus  ’ (king  of 
kings),  is  the  chief  leader  and 
teaclier.  The  various  provin- 
ces have  to  pay  tribute  and 
furnish  soldiers.  There  is  no 
standing  army,  but  in  time  of 
war  a levy  is  made.  The  en- 
deavor is  to  make  the  war  pay 
its  expenses,  the  plunder  ob- 
tained being  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  army  is  armed  with 
lances,  swords,  and  guns,  and 
is  divided  into  infantry  and 
cavalry.  Tlie  women  ]ierform  the  culinary  work  for  the  army,  and  when  going  into 
camp  each  warrior  pitches  his  own  tent. 

Education  results  in  producing  a spirited  and  indomitable  people.  While  young, 
children  of  both  sexes  play  together,  but  marriage  23roduces  different  relations. 
Betrotlial  takes  place  early,  sometimes  even  before  the  birth  of  one  of  the  parties 
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165.  — Abyssinian  insignia  of  royalty,  mostly  owned  by  King 
Theodore.  Above  is  shown  the  tiara  of  the  Abuna. 
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most  interested.  If  the  woman  die  before  marriage,  her  sister  takes  lier  place ; in 
case  of  the  death  of  tlie  groom,  his  brother  or  liis  father  sujiplies  the  deficiency. 

Marriages  usually  occur  at  or  near  Christinas.  Girls  are  married  on  Sat- 
urday, widows  on  Sunday.  The  wedding  of  a widow  is  unaccompanied 
by  festivities,  but  when  a maiden  weds  there  is  great  rejoicing.  The 
father,  or  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  groom,  accompanied  by  all  the 
other  male  relatives,  march  to  the  home  of  the  bride,  a white  cow  head- 
ing the  procession.  They  are  met  with  a sham  resistance,  but  finally  the 
bride  is  given  into  their  charge,  and  they  carry  her  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion on  their  arms  to  the  house  of  the  groom.  Here,  comjiletely  en- 
veloped in  a mantle,  she  is  laid  on  a mat  before  the  door.  The  groom 
now  comes  out,  washes  himself,  then  puts  his  foot  lightly  on  her  neck, 
8tej)s  over  her  body  into  the  house,  and  she  follows  him.  The  festivities 
last  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  the  hajijjy  groom  bearing  the  expense. 
This  ceremony  is  common  among  the  Moslems,  Jews,  Christians,  and 
heathen  of  the  country,  but  the  Christians  follow  it,  usually  after  an 
interval  of  four  months,  by  a religious  ceremony.  These  four  months 
are  for  a trial,  and  at  any  time  during  it  either  2>arty  can  leave  the 
other.  The  groom  can  send  his  wife  home  without  further  ado,  while 
she  can  escajie  the  bonds  of  matrimony  by  fleeing  three  times  to  her 
parents.  Marriage  is  usually  a business  transaction,  the  details  of  which 
are  arranged  by  relatives  and  friends.  A curious  custom  prevails  here. 
The  son-in-law  must  avoid  the  mother-in-law,  and  may  neither  address 
her  or  look  at  her. 

'Woman  has  no  rights  among  the  Abyssinians,  but  this  is  not  without 
its  advantages.  If  she  commits  a murder  she  cannot  be  tried  for  it.  She 
enjoys  social  liberty,  and  has  merely  to  attend  to  domestic  duties  and 
care  for  her  children.  The  man  who  has  his  wife  work  in  the  field  is  an 
object  of  scorn.  In  Abyssinia  it  is  a fundamental  law  that  ‘ the  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  house,  hence  he  must  do  as  his  wife  wishes.’  Many 
old  women  devote  themselves  to  prophecy,  and  no  marriage  is  contracted, 
no  business  transacted,  and  no  journey  undertaken  without  consulting 
these  ])rophetesses.  They  are  believed  to  possess  supernatural  knowl- 
edge, and  even  to  be  able  to  transform  themselves  into  vamjiyres  and 
hyenas. 

Since  the  government  affords  but  little  j^rotection,  self-defence  is 
justified,  and  blood-revenge  is  legalized,  and  the  liabilities  and  duties 
extend  to  the  seventh  generation.  Offences  are  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories,— whole  blood,  and  half  blood.  The  first  are  murder  and  sale 
into  slavery,  and  from  the  revenge  only  the  king  is  exemjit.  The  law 
reads,  “ Only  God  and  the  king  have  no  blood.”  Half-blood  offences 
emln-ace  all  minor  injuries,  and  can  be  atoned  for  in  money  or  its  equiv- 
alent. 

In  case  of  death  a grave  is  dug,  the  corpse  is  washed  and  anointed, 
wraj)j)ed  in  a bit  of  cotton  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  grave.  Three  times 
on  the  way  the  bier  is  set  down  and  the  corpse  sprinkled  with  water. 
At  the  grave  it  is  siirinkled  again,  and  a stone  is  jJaced  under  the  liead  for  a pillow. 
The  grave  is  stoned  up,  and  covered  with  flat  stones.  The  mourning  dress  of  widows 
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is  made  of  red  ■woollen,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  ashes.  The  laws  of  inheritance 
are  detailed.  Xo  man  makes  a will,  for  his  rights  to  his  property  cease  with  his  death. 
ITis  widow  goes  to  his  brother  or  his  brother’s  son.  His  eldest  son  gets  the  lion’s 
share  of  his  worldly  goods,  and  is  bound  to  jsrovide  for  his  sisters.  The  rest  is  equally 
divided  among  the  other  sons. 

The  houses  of  the  Avealthier  class  are  built  of  wood  or  stone,  the  poorer  of  mats. 
A guest  is  placed  at  the  table  between  two  Avomen,  AA'ho  feed  him,  putting  the  food  in 
his  mouth.  After  the  meal  is  over  the  Avomen  AvithdraAV,  and  then  the  men  drink  their 
beer  or  liquor,  exactly  as  in  civilized  communities. 

The  Mohammedans  and  Jews  of  Abyssinia  stand  much  higher,  morally,  than  the 
Christians.  Open  higliAA^ay  robbery  is  a virtue,  secret  theft  a crime.  A jAromise  is 
strictly  fulfilled.  Filial  affection  is  the  rule,  the  hosjAitality  jjroverbial.  Suicide  is 
unknoAvn  among  the  men,  but  frequently  the  women  refuse  to  survive  their  husbands. 
The  trades  and  industries  are  almost  as  diversified  as  in  civilized  countries, 

THE  SAHARA  AND  THE  NORTHERN  COAST. 

Recent  travels  have  somewhat  changed  our  ideas  of  the  great  desert  of  Africa. 
It  is  not  so  large,  Avhile  the  fertile  spots,  — oases  they  are  called,  — are  more  numerous 
tlian  Avas  formerly  suiJjJosed.  These  oases  are  much  more  fertile  in  the  east  than  in 
the  Avest,  but  all  are  capable  of  supporting  life,  and  are  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes 
belonging  to  the  Lybian  or  Berber  family,  but  so  mixed  with  Arabs  as  to  be  arranged 
AA’ith  difficulty.  Islam  rules  and  modifies  manners  and  customs,  while  tribal  bounda- 
ries, even  between  them  and  the  negroes,  are  indistinct. 

One  of  these  transition  groups  between  Negro  and  Berber  is  the  Tebu,  divisible  in 
turn  into  the  Teda  and  Dasa,  the  former  living  in  Tibesti,  the  latter  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Bornu,  Kanem,  and  Wadai.  Their  physical  endurance  is  remarkable.  Their 
life  on  the  desert  calls  for  frequent  privations,  and  exposure  to  a torrid  heat.  With 
their  camels  they  travel  rapidly  at  night,  but  during  the  day  they  rest,  if  possible  under 
the  shadow  of  a rock.  They  are  merchants  and  thieves.  Their  intelligence  is  directed 
as  much  to  robbery  as  to  traffic.  An  aristocracy  has  arisen  among  them.  All  are 
fanatical  Moslems,  even  believing  that  the  extracts  of  the  Koran  Avhich  they  carry 
AA’ith  them  have  supernatural  jJOAvers.  As  a rule  a man  has  but  one  Avife,  but  hers  is 
not  an  easy  lot. 

Near  the  southern  Tebu  are  the  thievish  nomad  tribe  of  Aulad  Soliman,  many  of 
AA’hom  live  Avith  the  Kanem,  already  described.  They  have  no  idea  of  anything  con- 
nected Avith  a fixed  abode.  Nachtigal  tried  to  shoAv  them  the  benefits  accruing  from 
a change  in  their  mode  of  life.  The  answer  was,  “We  live,  indeed,  exclusively  by 
Avrong-doing,  but  hoAv  else  could  we  live  AAuthout  working.  Our  fathers  never  Avorked, 
and  it  Avould  be  a disgrace  to  break  the  old  custom.  Besides,  Avhat  are  the  heathen 
good  for  except  to  work  for  the  superior  people?” 

Fezzan,  or  better  Fessan,  is  under  the  control  of  Tripoli.  Though  sparsely  popu- 
lated, its  inhabitants  are  very  diA’erse.  In  the  south  are  pure  Tebu,  in  the  soutliAvest 
pure  Tuaric,  in  the  north  and  east  Berbers  and  Arabs.  The  native  race,  Fezzani,  is 
not  ])ui’e ; trade  Avith  the  south,  conquest  from  the  north,  haA'e  modified  everything. 
The  native  tOAvms,  surrounded  with  Avails,  recall  the  A’illages  of  Bornu.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Fezzan  are  Mohammedans,  though  not  fanatical.  One  sect  has  recently 
taken  to  proselyting,  neglecting  the  educated,  but  trying  to  spread  the  faith  among 
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the  tribes  of  the  oases.  They  establish  schools  and  stations  at  every  available  spot, 
and  labor  earnestly  at  their  self-imposed  task. 


Most  of  the  Tuarics,  or  Berbers  (more  properly  Imoshagh),  live  to  the  west  of 


Fezzan,  and  are  divided  into  two  groups,  — the  so-called  free  (Ihaggaren),  and  the 
vassal  (Imrhad)  tribes.  They  are  widely  spread,  inhabiting  the  oases  between  the 
Arab  states  of  the  north  and  the  country  of  the  negroes.  M here  they  came  from  is 
a question.  Some  think  them  related  to  the  old  Egyptians,  and  that  they  oi'iginally 
came  from  Asia;  others  that  they  are  really  African.  Along  the  coast,  when  we 

consider  the  successive  dominion  of 
Phamicians,  Carthagenians,  Bomans, 
Vandals,  Arabs,  and  Turks,  Ave  must 
see  that  things  ethnical  are  some- 
what mixed.  In  the  interior  the 
conditions  are  much  more  simjde. 

The  Tuaric  are  large  and  well- 
formed,  the  handsomest  race  in  Af- 
rica. Their  clothing  varies  Avith 
locality.  Usually  the  clothes  are 
made  of  blue  cotton ; in  the  Avcst 
the  trousers  are  short  and  tight,  in 
the  cast  long  and  loose.  All  Avear 
a face  veil  (lithani),  Avhich  is  Avound 
twice  around  the  face,  so  that  only 
the  middle  portion  is  ex])osed.  The 
hair  is  Avorn  short  or  braided.  The 
arms  are  a long,  straight  sword,  a 
long  spear,  and  frequently  a flint 
lock  and  a shield.  Originally  they 
were  Christians,  but  noAv  they  are 
fanatical  Moslems,  though  they 
knoAV  but  little  of  the  real  teach- 
ings of  Mohammed.  Superstition 
rules  them,  and  great  reliance  is 
placed  in  amulets.  A ruling  feature 
is  their  spirit  of  independence,  and 
this  })revents  the  numerous  tribes 
from  uniting,  and  causes  a constant 
Avar  betAveen  the  different  bands. 
All  have  negro  slaves,  but  these  are 
well  treated,  and  frequently  are  regarded  as  members  of  the  family.  The  govern- 
ment is  desjAotic.  The  nobles  have  absolute  authority  over  their  subjects.  The 
Avomen  go  unveiled,  and  mingle  freely  Avith  the  men.  Monogamy  ])revails,  and 
the  AVomen  hold  their  own  property.  Marriage  is  said  to  be  a matter  of  Ioa’c,  the 
girl  usually  making  her  oAvn  choice.  Parental  authority  is  only  exerted  to  2)i‘ovent 
imjn-oper  matches.  The  Tuaric  are  pure  nomads.  Only  on  the  oases  do  they  practise 
agriculture,  and  then  only  to  a slight  extent.  In  other  occupations  they  stand  com- 
paratively high.  The  smiths  rank  next  to  the  nobles,  then  come  the  saddlers  and 
tanners,  then  the  basket-plaiters  and  the  Avood-Avorkers.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 


Fig.  167.  — Praying  Mollah  from  Fezzan. 
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Tuaric  alone,  of  all  Africans  (Egyptians  and  Abyssinians  excepted),  have  a script  of 
their  own,  which,  however,  is  used  only  to  a limited  extent,  Arabic  having  to  a large 
degree  supplanted  it. 

The  Berber  shepherds  who  roam  over  the  western  Sahara  differ  considerably  from 
the  Tuaric.  The  men  have  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bare ; the  women  do  not  wear 
a veil,  but  clothe  themselves  in  a single  garment,  which  reaches  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  heels.  These  shepherds  are  of  a mild  disposition,  among  whom  monogamy  is  the 
rule.  Their  wealth  consists  in 
herds.  Still  farther  west,  especi- 
ally in  the  oasis  of  Adrar,  agri- 
culture appears.  In  some  of  these 
bands  the  type  Avould  appear  to 
be  almost  Caucasian,  the  women 
having  regular  features  and  al- 
most white  complexions ; the  men, 
however,  being  tanned  a reddish 
brown  by  the  sun.  In  other  in- 
stances mixture  with  the  negroes 
of  the  south  has  extensively  mod- 
ified the  color  and  jjhysiognomy. 

Neither  Phoenician,  Roman,  or 
Vandal  settlements,  in  times  j^ast, 
appear  to  have  modified  the  au- 
tochthonous Berber  of  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa  as  much  as 
the  later  Arab  invasion,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  eighth  century.  The 
result  is  that  on  the  Mediterranean 
shores  of  Africa,  except  in  Maroc- 
co,  pure  Berbers  cannot  be  said 
to  exist.  All  are  changed  by 
Arab  blood,  Arab  customs,  and 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  This 
mixture  has  hardly  been  an  im- 
provement. It  has  not  raised  the 
Berber,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  degraded  the  Arab  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  to  the  Berber  level. 

I hey  retaiil  all  the  bad  Beduin  _ North  African  camel  saddle, 

characteristics,  and  also  those  of 

the  Berber.  In  Marocco,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  Berber  remains  pure;  in  the  cities 
intermarriages  take  2>lace,  but  in  the  country  they  are  rare.  Here,  in  both  races, 
monogamy  is  the  rule,  though,  as  is  well  known,  the  wealthier  Arabs  have  harems. 
The  Berbers  never  j^ractise  polygamy.  As  a rule,  marriages  are  arranged  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  parties  concerned,  but  love  matches  frequently  occur.  The  women  do 
not  go  veiled,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  realm,  and  hence  the  man  has 
a better  ojiportunity  to  make  a choice  for  himself.  Wives  are  never  bought.  The 
nearest  ajjproach  is  when  the  husband  pays  to  his  future  father-in-law  the  money  neo- 
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essary  to  provide  the  -wedding  outfit.  If  the  wife  is  afterward  returned,  through  fault 
of  her  own,  the  money  is  repaid. 

Among  all  the  coast  Berbers  and  Moors,  Islam  rules ; but  its  precepts  are  not  so 
strictly  observed  as  in  the  east.  Thus  in  Marocco  the  eating  of  pork  is  permitted,  and 
circumcision  is  not  regai’ded  as  indispensible.  The  family  life  is  patriarchal ; family 
names,  as  such,  are  unknown.  Each  takes  the  name  of  his  father,  and  couples  with  it 
the  names  of  his  grandfather  and  other  ancestors.  Real  education  does  not  exist ; the 
girl  early  begins  to  assist  the  mother  in  her  household  duties,  Avhile  the  son  goes  to 
work  with  the  father.  As  in  the  time  of  Abraham  the  people  ate  sitting  on  the 
ground,  so  do  the  Moors  to-day.  Knives  and  forks  are  instruments  imknown  in  their 
table  economy.  The  men  eat  alone,  the  women  and  children  being  accommodated  at 
a second  meal.  Meat  is  rarely  eaten  ; tobacco  and  hashish  are  in  common  use ; opium 
is  smoked  less  frequently.  Making  due  allowance  for  their  innate  antipathy  for  for- 
eigners, one  must  jjraise  the  hospitality  of  the  Moors.  In  almost  every  village  there 
are  houses  or  tents  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers,  all  without  any  demands  for 
money. 

The  people  of  Marocco  have  no  nobility,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Its  place  is 
taken  by  the  sherifa,  the  descendants  of  Mohammed.  These  have  so  increased  that 
Avhole  districts  are  inhabited  by  them  alone.  A sherif  may  marry  a woman  from  with- 
out his  class,  and  all  his  children  will  be  sherifa ; but  in  the  case  of  a sherif  woman 
marrying  a man  outside  the  caste,  the  children  would  not  be  sherifa.  This  class,  Avho 
are  necessarily  of  Arab  origin,  are  privileged.  They  have  certain  rights  and  immuni- 
ties denied  to  the  common  people,  and  the  grand  sherif  has  even  more  influence  than 
the  sultan. 

Of  the  intellectual  endowment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marocco  but  little  can  be  said. 
There  is  less  immorality  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities,  but  everywhere  thieving, 
robbery,  and  murder  prevails.  The  sultanate  of  Marocco  is  an  independent  state  of 
the  most  Avorthless  sort.  There  is  no  civil  law.  What  is  not  found  in  the  Koran  is 
of  no  value,  and  this  is  a bar  to  all  jirogress.  Contact  with  civilization  means  death 
to  the  prevailing  order  of  things,  and  hence  the  sherifa,  — the  incarnation  of  Islam, — 
repel  any  and  all  attempts  at  change.  Where  the  Berbers  have  remained  most  nearly 
pure  we  find  the  greatest  contrasts  with  the  Arab.  The  Kabyle,  or  Berber,  prefers  a 
settled  life.  The  Arab  is  a Beduin,  and  these  differences  influence  all  their  lives. 

The  ShoAviah  dialect  occurs  in  Algiers,  the  Kabyle,  much  mixed  Avith  Arabic,  in 
other  parts.  In  Tunis  the  Berbers  have  adopted  many  Eui’opean  expressions.  Besides, 
there  exists  a slang  language,  in  character  much  like  the  thieves’  jargon,  and,  like  it, 
understood  by  all  the  robber  hordes. 

The  Berbers  treat  their  women  Avell ; the  men  jAerform  all  the  heaAy  Avork,  while 
the  Avomen  have  less  to  do,  and  hold  a higher  position  than  among  the  Arabs.  In 
some  the  inheritance  passes  not  to  the  eldest  son  but  to  the  eldest  sister  or  daughter. 
Whether  this  is  a relic  of  that  former  condition  Avhich  Morgan  has  shoAvn  to  be  uni- 
versal, and  of  Avhich  Ave  have  already  spoken  (ja.  161),  is  uncertain.  In  Tunis  and 
Algiers,  the  Berbers,  Avhile  nominally  subject  to  the  ruling  po Avers,  really  have  a 
republican  form  of  government  of  their  own,  each  village  having  its  senate,  courts, 
judges,  etc.  The  details  are,  of  course,  crude.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  they  alone, 
of  all  Mohammedans,  do  not  accept  the  Koran  as  containing  everything  essential,  for 
they  have  also  a code  of  civil  laws.  Again,  they  are  not  fanatical  in  their  religious 
observances,  and  are  tolerant  of  other  sects. 
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The  numerous  Berber  tribes  cannot  be  mentioned  here,  but  the  Kabyles  should  be 
noticed  as  numerically  the  strongest  in  Algiers.  They  place  their  villages  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills.  Their  houses  are  substantial  structures  of  brick  or  stone.  Several  houses 
will  be  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  through  which  there  is  but  a single  entiance,  the 
houses  m such  a court  usually  being  occupied  by  related  families.  Each  house  has 
a single  door,  and  some  very  small  openings  for  windows.  Inside,  the  finishings 
and  furniture  are  simple.  Usually  there  are  but  two  rooms,  one  for  the  men,  the 
other  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. Each  village  contains  two 
public  buildings,  one  for  worship, 
the  other  for  courts  and  public 
meetings. 

Another  tribe,  the  Beni-Mzab, 
arc  noticeable  from  the  fact  that 
they  countenance  no  commen- 
tary on  and  will  not  listen  to 
the  interpretations  of  the  Ko- 
ran by  the  Marabut.  Though 
strong  Moslems,  they  still  have 
many  customs  evidently  derived 
from  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
churches.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  excommunication  and 
confession.  Their  priesthood  is 
organized  much  like  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Their 
])olitical  power  extends  only  to 
the  village,  but  there  they  act  as 
judges,  register  births  and  deaths, 
preside  over  public  meetings,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as 
might  be  expected  of  a superior 
or  better-educated  class.  For 
greater  sins  the  punishment  is 
excommunication,  for  minor  ones 
the  bastinado.  Excommunication 
is  a serious  affair,  for  the  unfortu- 
nate one  becomes  henceforth  a Fig.  169.  — Kabyie  woman, 

stranger.  The  ])riesthood  have 

large  possessions,  and  all  must  pay  them  tribute.  Each  town  is  walled,  and  is  under 
a special  officer.  He  looks  after  the  streets,  and  sees  that  armed  men  are  in  the  watch- 
towers,  for  no  one  knows  when  the  Tuaric  may  make  a descent. 

Physically  the  Beni-Mzab  are  rather  small.  The  education  of  children  is  carefully 
attended  to.  For  several  years  they  are  kept  at  school,  where  they  are  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  reckon,  and  also  the  principles  of  their  faith  and  the  elements  of  the  laws. 
Like  all  Berbers  they  live  in  monogamy ; the  wives  are  never  bought.  Their  ruling 
business  is  trade,  and  this  bi’ings  them  in  contact  with  people  from  all  directions. 
First  a person  serves  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years  in  the  shops  of  Tunis,  Algiers, 
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or  some  other  city,  and,  Avhen  fully  conversant  with  the  details  of  business,  he  begins 
for  himself.  Ihis  commercial  life  has  given  the  tribe  a position  such  as  is  enjoyed  by 
no  other  tribe  in  the  region.  They  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  civ- 
ilization of  Europe  and 
the  barbarism  of  the  south. 
The  articles  of  trade  are 
many,  but  possibly  the 
most  important  is  salt. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the 
Sahara  owe  their  existence 
to  mines  of  this  article. 
The  way  in  Avhich  Euroj)e- 
an  wares  reach  central  Af- 
rica is  complicated.  Tliey 
are  carried  from  the  shore, 
and  sold  at  the  first  town. 
Then  another  carriage  is 
made,  and  they  are  sold 
again,  and  so  on.  As  each 
person  makes  his  profit,  it 
is  needless  to  sa}^  that 
eventually  our  cheapest  ar- 
ticles become  high-priced. 

Our  account  of  the  Ber- 
bers has  incidentally  intro- 
duced some  account  of  the 
Arab  j)opulation,  but  this 
we  must  sup2ilement  with 
some  further  remarks.  The 
Berbers  are  sedentary,  the 
Arabs  nomadic.  There 
are  of  course  numei’ous 
towns  on  the  north  coast, 
but  these  are  not  of  Arab 
origin.  Most  of  these 
date  from  Punic  or  Roinan 
times.  Indeed,  there  is 
but  one  city  (Kairwan) 
founded  by  the  Arabs. 
They  were  and  are  not 
city  builders.  Despite  the 
brilliancy  of  their  civiliza- 
Fig.  170.  — Arabian  peddler.  times  past,  except 

as  mixed  with  other  blood, 

they  made  no  progress  in  this  line.  The  Moors  of  North  Africa  are  far  from  being 
pure  Arabs.  They  are  a mixture  of  Arab  and  Berber,  together  with  every  other  blood 
which  has  occujfled  Africa  since  the  times  of  the  Argonauts  (if  indeed  these  early 
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voyagers  went  to  Africa).  They  are  a composite  of  Hamitic  and  Semitic,  — Phoeni- 
cian, Roman,  Grecian,  Vandal,  Jew,  Arab,  and  what  not. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find  no  one  salient  type  hei’e,  but  a varying  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  one  element  or  another.  As  traders  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Berbers.  They  have  imposed  their  religion,  their  language,  and  their 
customs  upon  the  native  race ; they  are  the  conquerors,  and  hence  the  stronger,  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  are  the  inferior  people.  In  their  nomadic  habits  lies  their  strength 
and  their  weakness.  This  explains  their  wide  distribution,  their  endui’ance,  and  their 
acuteness,  and  at  the  same  time  their  fickleness,  their  disinclination  to  do  anything 
which  requires  stability  or  permanence,  and  their  laziness.  The  absence  of  true  civil 
government  is  another  result. 

They  are  held  together  not  by 
community  of  interest  but  by 
religious  belief.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  no  capacity  for  civiliza- 
tion ; they  do  not  want  it.  They 
need  nothing  better  than  what 
they  have,  and  what  they  had 
centuries  ago.  What  we  prize, 
they  despise.  All  the  attempts 
of  the  French  in  Algiers  to  change 
the  existing  order  of  things  have 
been  fruitless. 

They  spend  their  lives  in  tents 
made  of  a cloth  woven  from  cam- 
el’s hair,  or  from  palm-fibre.  A 
post  at  either  end  supports  a ridge- 
pole, and  over  this  the  cloth  is 
hung.  In  summer  the  sides  are 
held  up  on  sticks  to  admit  the 
breeze ; in  winter  they  are  fasten- 
ed down  to  exclude  the  wind  and 
rain.  Inside,  the  tent  is  divided 
into  two  rooms  by  a curtain,  one 
for  the^  adults  and  the  other  for 
the  children  and  servants.  The 
common  dress  of  the  men  is  a turban  of  different  colors,  an  embroidered  jacket,  a pair 
of  wide  and  flowing  trowsers,  and  a belt  or  sash  around  the  waist.  The  principal 
garment  of  the  women  is  made  of  fine  linen,  and  over  this  a sack  or  cloak  of  cloth 
embroidered  with  gold,  the  2)attei’n  and  detail  varying  with  the  wealth  and  taste  of 
the  wearer. 

As  a result  of  this  tent  life  the  head  of  the  family  becomes  an  absolute  lord.  The 
sons  can  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  occupy  a similar  position,  but  the 
daughter  has  no  vision  of  anything  except  a life-long  subjection.  A man  is  half  divine, 
a woman  a mere  thing.  The  Koran  itself  teaches  that  woman  is  an  incomplete  crea- 
tion, and  treats  her  accordingly.  The  Arab  tribe  is  only  a larger  family,  the  chief 
only  a more  influential  father.  His  tent  becomes  the  centre  of  a circle  of  tents,  all 
inhabited  by  more  or  less  closely  related  families.  In  this  way  bands  of  hundreds  and 


Fig.  171.  — Arab  sheik. 
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even  of  thousands  arise.  From  this  patriarclial  system,  war  with  another  band  of 
Arabs  is  not  regarded  as  a civil  war,  but  as  one  against  foreigners.  They  are  outside 
the  family,  and  hence  outside  the  tribe.  The  same  system  also  produced  a certain 
aristocracy.  The  power  of  the  patriarchs  became  absolute  and  hereditaiy,  and  hence 
a nobility  which  is  not  e.xcelled  in  power  by  that  of  any  nation.  The  descendants  of 
a saint  hold  the  highest  place,  even  though  they  themselves  have  no  reputation  for 
sanctity ; next  come  the  military  nobility,  descendants  of  Mohammed’s  warriors,  and 
lastly  the  real  nobility  descended  from  the  prophet’s  daughter,  and  from  his  uncle. 

The  tent  of  a chief  is  over-run  with  suiJpliants  who  claim  or  crave  an  audience. 

Gravely  seated  on  a carpet,  the  chief  hears  all 
demands  and  comjdaints.  His  greatest  virtue  is 
])atience,  and  after  this,  justice.  Besides  acting  as 
judge,  he  must  see  that  no  one  about  him  hungers, 
and  must  above  all  be  brave,  or  else  his  power  is 
gone.  Show  is  nothing  ; it  is  no  disgrace  to  retire 
before  sujierior  numbers,  or  even  from  a weaker 
foe,  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  conflict. 
Every  battle  must  be  for  some  practical  gain. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  life  of  the  Arab  noble- 
man. When  a son  is  born  there  is  great  festivity. 
Congratidations  are  tendered,  and  presents  brought, 
and  the  hosi)itality  of  the  happy  parents  often  lasts 
twenty  days.  As  the  youth  grows  up  he  receives  an 
education,  is  taught  to  read  and  write.  “Foi-merly,” 
say  they,  “we  could  live  in  ignorance,  but  in  these 
troubled  times  we  have  to  bring  knowledge  to  our  as- 
sistance.’’’ Nor  is  riding  and  the  use  of  arms  neglected. 
At  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  when  lie  has  studied 
the  Koran,  he  is  married.  Up  to  this  time  liis  liabits 
are  carefully  watched.  He  is  never  left  alone,  but  is 
always  accompanied  by  teacher  or  servant.  The  bride 
is  carefully  chosen  for  him,  — good  family,  good  repu- 
tation, and,  if  possible,  great  beauty  being  requisites. 
The  law  allows  a man  four  wives,  but  convenient  in- 
terpretation often  increases  the  number  to  twelve  or 
fifteen.  After  marriage  the  man  begins  a new  life. 
He  is  not  entirely  free  until  his  father  dies,  but  still 
he  has  rights  which  he  had  not  before.  He  is  classed 
among  the  men  of  arms,  and  of  council.  At  first  he  is  gay,  but  years  make  him  more 
sedate.  Family  cares  and  tribal  duties  make  more  demands  on  his  time.  If  his  band 
goes  to  battle  he  goes  with  them,  and  deems  it  a privilege  to  die  before  the  enemy. 
Certain  families  are  highly  esteemed  because  witliin  recollection  no  male  member  has 
died  in  his  tent. 

One  of  the  most  important  Arab  tribes  in  northern  Africa  is  the  robber  band  of 
Beni  Hassen  in  Marocco.  Among  them  a son  is  prized  in  accordance  with  his  ability 
to  steal.  Stealing  is  even  reduced  to  a science,  and  its  various  departments  classified. 
There  are  cattle  thieves,  grain  thieves,  horse  thieves,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list. 
The  tribe  of  Sidi  Hassam,  also  in  Marocco,  has  a purely  military  organization.  Every 


Fig.  172.  — North  African  amulets. 
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male  is  obliged  to  become  a soldier.  In  Algiers  the  number  of  Arab  tribes  is  large, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  Tunis. 

Everywhere  in  northern  Africa  one  finds  Jews,  but  without  those  race  character- 
istics so  prominent  in  the  Israelites  of  Europe.  Their  immigration  into  Marocco  took 
place  before  our  era.  They  speak  the  Berber  language,  and  are  independent  of  the 
Marocco  government.  They  are  said  to  know  nothing  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  to 
have  left  Palestine  before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
.lews  who  have  entered  the  country  at  a later  date.  All  are  despised  by  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  many  are  the  laws  for  their  repi’ession.  They  can  neither  own  nor  till 
the  land;  can  never  ride  a horse, 
but  must  mount  an  ass.  When 
meeting  a Musselman  the  Jew  must 
turn  to  the  left,  and,  if  he  be  mount- 
ed, must  dismount.  Their  costume 
is  like  that  of  the  Moors,  except 
that  the  turban,  and  some  other  arti- 
cles, must  be  black.  Some  have 
com])letely  adopted  the  customs  of 
their  Berber  neighbors,  and,  indeed, 
often  act  as  the  financial  agent  or 
trader  of  the  tribe. 

Negroes  are  not  wanting  in  north- 
ern Africa;  we  find  there  numbers 
of  the  Hausa,  Songhay,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  south.  They  inter- 
marry freely  with  the  Arabs ; indeed, 
the  whole  family  of  the  Sultan  of 
M arocco,  and  all  the  best  sherifa 
families,  have  as  much  negro  as  Arab 
blood  in  their  veins.  The  Berbers 
of  the  same  state,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  an  alliance  with  the  negro  de- 
gi'ading.  In  Algiers  the  negroes 
have  formed  themselves  into  a secret 
order.  The  men  are  the  same  care- 
less people  that  they  are  the  world 
over ; the  women  do  most  or  all  of 
the  work,  and  support  their  lords  by 
acting  as  servants,  washerwomen,  and  bakers.  Many  profess  a knowledge  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  are  patronized  by  the  Arabs,  who  j)lace  great  faith  in  their  charms 
and  herbs.  Should  the  sickness  prove  refractory  to  treatment,  certain  mystic  rites 
are  performed,  which  are  supposed  to  strengthen  the  medicine.  These  rites  consist 
principally  in  wild  dances,  followed  by  the  slaughter  of  a hen,  a cock,  and  a calf. 
The  more  slowly  these  victims  die,  and  the  more  they  suffer,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
sick  person. 

When  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  lower  Nile,  we  have  to  do  with  a people  of  whom 
the  historical  accounts  are  far  more  complete  than  of  any  which  we  have  so  far  met 
in  our  survey  of  the  races  of  man.  This  very  completeness,  and  the  familiarity  with 
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Avliich  tlie  details  are  known  to  all,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  ns  to  even  outline  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  shall  only  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
to-day.  The  contrast  between  the  civilization  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
degradation  of  their  modern  descendants  is  immense,  and  is  the  result  of  a complex 
series  of  circumstances.  Without  much  doubt  the  Ancient  Egyptians  were  a distinct 
branch  of  the  Hamitic  group,  but  the  immigration  of  the  so-called  shepherd  kings 
introduced  a Semitic  element.  Later,  with  the  Persians,  Aryan  blood  came  in,  then 
Grecian,  next  Roman,  and,  still  later,  Arab  conquest  still  further  complicated  ethno- 
logical relationshqjs,  while  within  more  recent 
times  the  Turk  has  played  his  part  in  influ- 
encing the  character  of  the  population.  Still, 
notAvithstanding  all  these  various  immigra- 
tions, there  is  a close  connection  betAveen  the 
ancient  and  modern  Egyj)tians.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Copts  haA'e  kept  themselves  toler- 
ably pure.  They  are  lineal  descendants  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  and  still  use  their  lang- 
uage, of  course  in  a modified  condition,  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Then 
again,  descendants  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  maybe  found  in  the  long- 
suffering  Fellahin.  In  the  cities 
their  blood  has  been  polluted  with 
Arab,  but  in  the  country  it  is  more 
pure,  and  there  to-day  the  tr’aveler 
can  trace  features  strikingly  resem- 
bling those  carved  in  rock  so  many 
centuries  ago.  Still,  language,  cus- 
toms, religion,  and  the  like,  are  all 
Arabic.  The  Arabs  of  Egypt  are 
much  like  those  we  have  already 
met  farther  west,  and  also  like  those 
Avhom  we  are  soon  to  meet  in  Arabia, 
and  hence  Ave  may  dismiss  them  here. 
The  Copts  and  the  Fellahin  deserve 
some  attention. 

FtG.  174.  — Nile  boatman.  No  doubts  exist  as  to  the  ances- 

try of  the  Copts.  U ntil  the  Moslem 
conquest  they  kept  themselves  pure,  and  even  since  that  time  their  Christianity,  and 
their  detestation  of  Islam,  has  kept  them  from  any  extensive  amalgamation  Avith  foreign 
elements.  The  Coptic  language,  though  Avritten  in  old  Greek  characters,  is  very  like 
that  of  the  builders  of  the  pyramids,  and  especially  the  Bashmuric  dialect,  formerly 
used  in  the  Delta,  jiresented  many  points  in  common  with  the  language  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics. This  language  is  not  used  at  the  present  time  except  in  the  churches.  There 
certain  jiortions  are  read  in  Coptic,  but  immediately  after  follows  a translation  and  ex- 
planation in  Arabic.  Their  type  of  face  recalls  that  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  even  more 
strongly  than  does  that  of  the  Fellahin.  Broad,  low  forehead ; black,  slightly  crin- 
kled hair ; straight,  sharply-cut  nose,  and  black  eyes,  are  the  prevailing  features. 


Kavass  in  Cairo. 
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Many  of  tlieir  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  their  forefathers.  They  number 
in  all  about  200,000,  being  most  numerous  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  In  middle  Egypt 
there  are  many,  but  in  upper  Egypt  there  are  comparatively  few.  Their  religion  is 
largely  formal.  They  have  many  strict  observances  with  but  little  true  religious  spirit, 
but  an  abundance  of  fanaticism.  Though  nominally  Christians,  and  regarding  St. 
Mark  as  the  founder  of  their  church,  the  Copts  are  sinister,  mistrustful,  and  exclu- 
sive, grasping  and  avaricious  in  a high  degree,  false  and  knavish,  harsh  and  domineer- 
ing. They  are  mei’chants,  laborers,  and  artisans,  and  have 
usually  greater  skill,  and  are  more  well-to-do,  than  the 
Arabs.  They  are  usually  distinguished  by  their  love 

for  dark  or  black  cloth- 
ing. Monogamy  prevails 
among  them. 

Modern  Egypt  affords 
a rare  example,  — a mix- 
ture of  European  and  Ori- 
ental culture.  Close  be- 
side the  elegant  European 
portions  of  Alexandria  or 
Cairo  is  the  dirty,  one- 
storied,  poorly-built  Arab 
poi’tion.  Of  course  such 
a city  presents  quite  a mot- 
ley appearance.  Here  are 
all  nationalities,  dresses, 
languages,  and  customs ; 
Europeans  with  modern 
fashions ; Arabs  with  their 
peculiar  turbans,  jackets, 
and  flowing  trousers  and 
mantles  (the  Copts  di'ess 
much  as  the  Arabs),  and 
negroes  with  inharmoni- 
Fig.  175. — Lemonade  vender  in  Cairo.  OUS  ColoiS.  Inmates  of 

the  harem  are  met  with 

long  dominoes,  and  other  women  with  blue  or  black  clothing  and  white  veils.  Egyp- 
tians of  the  upper  circles  usually  wear  over  their  skirts  an  ample  cloak  of  European  cut. 
All  wear  a fez  or  a turban.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  porters,  the  boatmen,  the 
water-carriers,  the  dirty  Fellah,  the  powerful  “Kavass,”  the  blind  beggars,  the  unveiled 
women,  and  the  naked  children.  Jugglers  and  scribes  are  also  seen  about  the  streets 
and  alleys,  and  help  to  diversify  the  strange  appearance  of  one  of  these  eastern  cities. 
Especially  interesting  are  , the  bazaars,  in  which  everything  — from  hardware  to  em- 
broidery, from  fancy  ornaments  to  fruits  — are  offered  for  sale,  and  which  present  the 
liveliest  scenes  of  trade  and  barter  from  morning  to  night. 

With  sundown  the  day  ends  in  Egypt;  and  with  darkness  all  life  ceases  in  the 
streets  until  the  muezzin  call  the  hour  of  pi'ayer  on  the  following  morning.  Then 
each  one  returns  to  the  task  of  the  day  before.  Five  times  a day  these  blind  servants 
of  the  Koran  call  from  the  minarets,  demanding  the  faithful  to  offer  prayer,  “ There 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.” 
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The  Egyptians  have  two  kinds  of  festivals.  The  first  is  purely  religious  (and 
therefore  Mohammedan),  and  celebrates  a prophet’s  birthday,  or  some  similar  thing. 

The  second  is  of  national  importance,  like 
the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  is  enjoyed  by 
all  elements  of  the  population. 

In  Egypt  extremes  meet.  Under  the 
external  culture  of  Europe  slumbers  bar- 
barism. Isl.am  and  civilization  are  not 
compatible.  The  ‘ civilized  ’ government 
of  Egypt  is  no  exception.  Its  officers 
are  not  good  Mohammedans ; they  are 
materialists  and  fatalists.  Tlie  highest 
positions  are  held  by  for- 
eigners,— Turks,  Armenians, 
French,  English,  and  Itali- 
ans,— but  how  feeble  is  their 
hold  has  been  shown  by  re- 
cent events.  This  govern- 
ment is  something  apart  from 
the  common  ]ieople,  and  is 
and  can  be  supported  only 
by  foreign  power. 

Away  down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  social  structure 
of  Egypt  stand  theFellahin. 
Their  condition  is  indescrib- 
ably sorrowful  and  hopeless, 
and  one  cannot  regard  them 
without  a feeling  of  melan- 
choly. Their  villages  are 
wretched  groups  of  thick- 
walled  clay  huts,  about  Avhich 
caTiiels’  dung  is  piled  up  to 
dry  for  fuel.  Poorly  dressed 

Fig.  176.  — Muezzin  calling  to  prayers.  ''  i 

men  .and  women,  naked  cliil- 


dren,  and  yellow  dogs,  swarm  about.  Here  are  found  men  ploughing  with  the  s.ame 
rude  plough  th.at  was  in  vogue  centuries  .ago. 

Along  the  b.anks  of  the  Nile  are  found  innumerable  w.aterwheels,  with  their  wooden 
buckets  or  earthen  j.ars  bringing  up  the  water,  which  is  conducted  over  the  land. 
Men,  women,  and  children  m.ake  hollows  for  their  g.ardens,  .and  plant  their  seeds.  Then 
the  water  is  conducted  into  them  to  ensure  a crop.  To-day  the  Egyptians  do  and  suffer 
what  they  did  and  suffered  centuries  ago.  They  stand  with  stoical  indifference  up  to 
the  knees  in  w.ater,  working  at  their  irrigating,  clad,  perhaps,  in  but  a single  g.arment. 
The  women  come  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with  their  w.ater-jugs,  to  do 
their  washing,  "with  their  n.aked  children  .at  their  heels,  or  on  their  shoulders.  It 
is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a mother  thus  come  to  the  river  with  a child  at 
the  breast,  another  on  the  right  shoulder,  a heavy  vessel  on  her  head,  a smaller  vessel 
in  the  left  hand,  and  leading  a child  by  the  right,  apparently  devoid  of  the  com- 
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mon  comforts  of  life,  and  ignorant  of  what  other  peoples  have  done  to  enrich  their 
lives. 

Long  years  of  oppression,  sorrow,  and  need  seem  to  have  made  the  Fellahin  co^w- 
ards.  Loaded  with  chains  they  will  welcome  acquaintances  with  a laugh.  Everyone 

knows  that  he  has  committed  no  particular 
transgression,  but  a transgression  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  everyone  has  to  be  punished  for  it. 
A Fellah  w'ill  take  a bastinado,  and  then  boast 
of  the  number  of  blows  he  received,  and  how 
long  it  was  before  he  could  put  his  feet  to  the 
ground.  He  despises  the  government  as  his 
natural  enemy,  and  the  Khedive  as  a descend- 
^ ant  of  the  freebootei’s  who  oppressed 

his  forefathers.  He  has  no 
voice  in  the  matter  of  taxa- 
tion, and  no  course  but  to  sub- 
mit. He  is  hos2)itable,  and,  in 
his  way,  generous.  His  wants 
are  few.  Music  he  loves.  He 
sings  everywhere,  — at  work 
and  at  ])lay,  in  the  field  and 
at  home,  at  weddings  and  at 
funerals.  His  musical  scale  is 
different  from  ours,  and  Euro- 
peans find  it  a difficult  matter 
to  make  harmony  when  inlay- 
ing Egyptian  music. 

The  Fellah  suffers  much 
from  cold  in  winter,  as  he  has 
but  one  garment  and  no  fire. 
He  lives  on  the  poorest  of  food, 
often  subsisting  for  Aveeks  on 
dried  dates.  His  house  is  with- 
out a roof,  or  with  one  of  reeds. 
At  the  door  is  a mat  and  a 
divan.  Excepting  her  veil, 
his  wife  is  as  simply  clad ; his 
children  go  naked.  Before  the 
seventh  year  the  mortality 
of  the  children  is  enormous. 
Medical  aid  is  scarcely  known. 
The  position  of  the  women  is 
far  beloAV  that  of  the  men. 
They  say  no  prayers,  as  do  their  husbands  ; their  faces  are  expressionless,  and  contrast 
strangely  with  the  intellectual  and  noble  faces  of  their  husbands.  Their  highest  ideal 
of  life  is  to  do  nothing.  They  keep  their  daughters  in  the  family  as  long  as  possible, 
as  they  think  it  a mark  of  respectability  if  this  can  be  done  till  the  fifteenth  year.  In 
Nubia,  women  have  a better  position.  Their  clothing,  perhaps,  is  still  more  scanty, 


Fig.  177.  — Fellah  woman. 
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but  they  have  some  idea  of  embroidery,  and  basket  and  mat  making ; their  houses 
are  kept  in  better  order,  and  the  floor  strewn  with  yellow  sand.  Tlie  sad  lot  of  the 

Fellahin  is  scarcely  imaginable. 
Their  part  is  w'ork  and  privation 
till  death  ends  their  troubles,  and 
they  are  rowed  across  the  Nile, 
as  their  mummied  forefathers 
were  rowed  across  while  the 
ferryman  sang  a hymn  to  Osiris, 
the  judge  of  the  dead. 

MADAGASCAR. 

The  miniature  continent,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
volumes,  is  so  peculiar  in  its 
fauna,  has  also  interesting  ethno- 
logical relationships.  Though 
separated  from  Africa  by  the 
Mozambique  channel,  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide,  its 
human  population  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  continent.  In- 
deed, when  we  seek  the  origin  of 
its  inhabitants,  we  must  turn  to 
the  far  east.  Language,  customs, 
and  physical  structure  all  jmint 
to  the  fact  that  the  Malagassy  are 
offshoots  from  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  grouji  of  people.  Of  course  some  African  elements  exist,  but  these  are  of  very 
inconsiderable  amount.  The  same  race  of  sailors  that  peopled  the  isles  of  the  South 
Seas  furnished  the  colonists  of  Madagascar. 

Several  tribes  exist,  but  only  three  demand  mention,  — the  Betsimisaraka,  on  the 
east  coast,  numbering  about  300,000 ; the  Sakalava,  on  the  west  coast,  500,000 ; and 
the  Hova,  the  dominant  people,  principally  occtipying  the  interior,  and  embracing  some 
1,700,000  souls.  All  speak  essentially  the  same  language,  with  only  dialectical  differ- 
ences. Before  the  advent  of  missionaries  this  had  not  been  reduced  to  writinof,  but 

> ^ 

now  a Malagassy  monthly  and  a quarterly  magazine  are  published.  There  are  names 
for  numbers  up  to  one  million,  a fact  which  speaks  for  their  intellectual  ability.  The 
language  is  ricli  in  proverbial  expressions  derived  from  daily  life.  Thus  the  term  for 
divorce  is  ‘thank  you’;  the  husband  thanks  the  wife  for  the  past,  and  lets  her  go. 
Hypocrisy  is  intended  when  the  expression,  ‘ his  goodness  has  a mat  over  it,’  is  used. 
The  custom  is  not  to  clean  their  mats,  but,  when  dirty,  to  put  a fresh  one  over  them. 
The  outside  is  clean,  but  below  is  filth;  hence  the  force  of  the  expression.  The  whole 
tendency  is  to  bury  everything  in  euphemisms  and  clouds  of  words.  The  grammatical 
construction  is  simple,  and  the  language  is  easily  learned. 

The  three  chief  Jii'ibes  seem  to  corres2iond  to  three  separate  immigrations,  the 
Betsimisaraka  retaining,  more  than  the  others,  features  in  common  with  the  Polyne- 


FiG.  178.  — Arabian  musician  from  Cairo. 
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sian  branch.  Their  traditions  as  yet  have  shown  nothing  relative  to  the  times  or  cir- 
cumstances of  their  immigration.  The  natives  of  the  east  coast  are  best  known,  and 
are  also  the  most  modified  by  foreign  blood.  Even  the  Hova  have  not  kept  themselves 
pure  from  Arab  and  African  mixture.  The  Betsimisaraka  are  the  lightest  colored, 
the  Sakalava  the  darkest.  The  darker 
the  complexion  the  better  the  form,  is 
the  rule  in  all  tribes.  Many  have  good 
moustaches,  but  the  other  hair  on  the 
face  is  poorly  developed. 

James  Mullens,  an  English  mis- 
sionary, describes  the  Hova  as  capable, 
hosjntable,  honest,  and  religious.  The 
dominant  religion  is  Presbyterianism. 

The  missionaries  began  their  labors  in 
18‘20,  but  their  fortunes  have  varied. 

At  first  they  Avere  on  the  high  road 
to  success,  but  in  1835  they  were  ex- 
pelled. For  a time  the  island  Avas 
closed  to  Europeans,  and  the  native 
Christians  Avere  persecuted,  but  later 
(1869)  the  queen  was  converted,  and  179.  - Maiagassy  toilet  utensils. 

Christianity  Avas  again  in  favor.  At 

the  death  of  Queen  Kanavalona  II.,  in  1883,  even  further  advances  Avere  made.  With 
their  conversion  their  progress  in  civilization  has  been  ra2)id.  Schools  exist  in  every 

community,  and  there  is  a theological  seminary  at 
Tananarivo.  Their  jAi’inting-offices  are  well-equijiped, 
and  turn  out  good  Avork.  Still  their  advance  is  not 
so  marked  as  it  Avonld  seem.  Roads  and  bridges  are 
unknown,  and  as  yet  three  fourths  of  the  j^eople  are 
heathens. 

The  government  is  simple.  The  HoA'a  are  the  domi- 
nant peojile,  and  the  other  tribes  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  them.  The 
king  has  a cabinet  to  assist  him, 
and  all  the  machinery  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  government. 
The  laAVS  have  been  codified 
and  printed,  taxes  are  carefully 
levied,  and  in  1879  slavery  Avas 
abolished.  School-teachers, 
and  all  the  State  officers,  are 
paid  for  their  services.  A 
nobility  exists,  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  former 
chiefs.  They  are  accorded  certain  jAi-ivileges,  but  the  saying,  ‘ as  poor  as  a noble,’  Avould 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  do  not  prosper  in  Avorldly  affairs.  Some  AA^hole  A'illages  are 
composed  solely  of  the  nobility  and  their  serA^ants.  Besides  this,  a nobility  of  actual 
worth  has  been  recently  established. 


Fig.  180.  — AA’ooden  spoons,  necklace  ornamented  with  silver  claws,  and 
plaited  straw  amulet  from  Madagascar. 
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Kings  and  queens  are  crowned,  and  the  installation  of  high  officers  is  accompanied 

by  ceremonious  proceedings.  Scarlet  is  the  imperial  color.  One  ceremony the 

‘ blood  brotherhood  ’ — is  worthy  of  notice.  This  is  an  alliance  by  which  two  people 
pledge  themselves  to  an  eternal  friendship.  The  essential  part  consists  in  drawing  a 
little  blood  fiom  each  of  the  conti  acting  parties,  and  mixing  it  in  a shell  with  certain 
ingredients.  Kach  then  drinks  a portion  of  the  mixture.  A poison  test,  to  detect 
crime,  is  also  in  vogue.  The  suspected  person  drinks  a poison  draught,  and  if  he  be 
unharmed  he  is  innocent.  In  minor  affairs  the  potion  is  administered  not  to  him,  but  to 
his  dog.  Another  test  is  as  follows : The  accused  person  is  made  to  eat  a large  quantity 
of  rice,  and  then  to  swallow  three  pieces  of  hen’s  skin.  An  emetic  is  now  administered, 
and  if  all  three  pieces  of  skin  appear  in  the  rejectamenta  his  innocence  is  proved. 

With  Christianity  the  condition  of  the  Malagassy  has  been  much  improved.  Ter- 
ribly cruel  punishments  are  no  longer  in  vogue; 
polygamy  is  abolished,  immorality  is  lessened,  and 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  worth  of  chastity 
are  recognized.  Both  sexes  ai;e  regarded  as  equal ; 
but  infanticide  still  prevails,  about  a fourth  of  the 
new-born  childi-en  being  sacrificed.  Among 
the  different  tribes  some  one  day  is  regarded 
as  unlucky,  and  every  child  born  on  that 
day  is  taken  to  the  woods,  and  left  to 
its  fate.  If  born  at  midnight,  be- 
tween  a lucky  and  an  unlucky  day, 
S its  fate  is  settled  by  leaving  it  in  a 
cow-path.  If  the  oxen  turn  aside 
to  pass  it,  well  and  good ; but  if  they 
touch  it,  or  ste}!  over  it,  it  is  killed. 

Cliristianity  has  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  established  to  root  out 
these  and  other  superstitions.  The 
old  heathen  religion  was  never 
reduced  to  a system.  There  were  neither  temjfies,  jn’iests,  or  religious  services.  Every 
man  was  the  priest  of  his  own  family,  and  possessed  his  own  idols.  Their  views  of 
immortality  were  rather  shadowy.  A man,  they  say,  ‘ vanishes  in  air,’  ‘becomes  a god- 
head,’— an  expression  implying  a pantheistic  tendency.  Still  they  give  the  dead  cloth- 
ing, ornaments,  and  utensils,  and  perform  certain  ceremonies  at  the  grave  that  seem  to 
indicate  a life  beyond. 

Bice,  potatoes,  and  meat  are  the  staple  food ; liquor  is  almost  unknown,  except  in 
the  coast  towns.  The  dress  is  simjfie,  and  is  woven  by  the  women  from  fibres  of 
plants.  Their  houses  have  walls  of  earth  and  roofs  of  grass ; the  floors  are  covered 
with  mats.  Recently  houses  of  European  pattern  have  been  introduced.  In  manufac- 
tures, especially  in  metal  work,  they  show  considerable  skill.  As  a musical  instrument 
they  have  the  sesando,  the  construction  of  which  can  be  seen  from  our  illustration. 


Fig.  181.  — Sesaiulo. 


ASIA. 

In  Asia,  tho  largest  of  the  con- 
tinents, and  2:>robably  the  cradle  of 
our  race,  are  a nnniber  of  different  peo- 
ples,  showing  far  greater  contrasts  among  them- 
selves than  in  any  instance  so  far  met.  Here  we 
find  the  most  different  customs,  and  language  in 
every  stage  of  development,  and  no  broad  gen- 
eralizations can  be  made.  Our  best  course  is  to 
proceed  at  once  to  an  enumeration  of  the  j)eo- 
ples,  and  let  their  relationshi])  a2)])ear  incident- 
ally. 


THE  ASIATIC  ARABS. 


The  Arabs  of  Arabia  are  usually  23ictured  as 
among  the  worst  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants,  but 
ill  reality  we  know  but  little  about  them.  The 
European  ex2ilorers  have  but  rarely  entered 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  Still,  as  would  nat- 
urally be  supposed,  there  is  much  similarity 
between  the  inhabitants  and  those  of  Arab 
descent  in  northern  Africa.  In  Arabia  the 
2i02)ulation  is  not  homogeneous,  but  falls  into 
two  groups,  — the  central  and  the  southern 
Arabs. 

These  differ  in  many  respects,  — language,  customs,  a2ipearance,  and  the  like, — but, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Koran,  the  northern  group  have  become  the  more  2Jromi- 
nent,  and  its  language  has  an  extremely  wide  spread.  Still,  there  are  even  in  Arabia 
several  dialects,  while  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  language  of  Malta  is  a mongrel 
of  Arabic  and  Italian.  The  southern  Arabian  tongue,  the  Himyaritic,  is  still  2>re- 
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served  in  some  names.  It  differs  much  from  that  of  the  north,  and  shows  more 
affinity  with  some  of  the  African  languages. 

The  southern  Arabs  are  as  dark  as  the  Abyssinians,  but  in  bodily  form  they  are 
seldom  surpassed.  Though  they  go  nearly  or  quite  naked,  and  lead  the  roughest  lives, 
both  fat  people  and  thin  are  rare.  They  have  nothing  that  we  would  consider  luxu- 
ries, except  in  the  line  of  weapons.  Their  richly  ornamented  guns,  often  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  their  carved  dirks,  are  their  jjride.  Many  an  Arab  has  the  most  beautiful 
arms,  but  that  embraces  the  whole  schedule  of  his  2)ro])erty.  His  food  is  simple  : 
durrah  bread  and  sesame  oil  compose  his  bill  of  fare ; wheat  bread  and  meat  are  for 
the  sultan  alone.  The  headquarters  of  the  southern  Arabs  is  in  Yemen  and  Aden, 
near  the  shore. 

Behind  them  are  independent  tribes,  under  the  rule  of  petty  sultans  or  chiefs.  In 
eastern  Arabia  we  miss  the  roving  Beduins  of  the  north,  and  find  in  their  place  a set- 
tled people  and  real  cities.  Where  they  occur  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Beduins  are  less  nomadic  than  elsewhere ; but  still  they  are  the  real  lords  of  the 
land. 

The  Arab  has  often  been  described,  and  the  accounts  agree  well.  He  is  a dark 
brown,  muscular  man,  with  long  black  hair,  sparse  beard,  bright  eyes,  and  a mouth 
and  nose  which  express  his  contemj^t  for  everything  which  approaches  civilization. 
His  clothing  consists  of  a sort  of  apron  about  the  hijjs,  reaching  barely  to  the  knees. 
His  girdle  supports  a crooked  dirk  and  his  joowder-fiask,  while  his  gun  is  always  ready 
for  use.  His  plighteel  word  is  inviolable,  not  on  religious  or  moral  grounds,  but 
because  the  honor  of  the  tribe  demands  it.  He  can  be  trusted  as  the  guide  of  a party 
of  traders ; but  he  acts  as  guide,  not  as  servant.  The  contract  is  com2)leted  by  the 
following  ceremony : The  employer  dips  his  finger  in  saliva,  and,  writing  his  name  on 
the  brow  of  the  guide,  says,  “My  name  is  written  on  your  brow;  may  you  never 
more  be  seen  among  your  tribe  if  you  jirove  false  to  your  trust.”  The  guide  then 
replies,  “ If  this  occurs,  may  my  brow  never  more  be  seen.”  Tribes  also  form  alliances 
with  somewhat  similar  ceremonies.  A fire  is  kindled,  and  a branch  of  a tree  is  held 
over  it  and  dried ; prayers  are  re]:)eated,  and  the  woi'ds  “ As  this  branch  is  dried  up, 
BO  may  our  enemies  be  dried  up  ” are  used.  Then  the  branch  is  sju’inkled  with  blood, 
with  the  formula,  “Whoever  holds  back  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  deserts  this 
brand),  our  banner,  may  he  be  withered  as  this  branch  is  withered.”  Similar  formulae 
bind  every  transaction. 

The  customs  of  marriage  are  jieculiar.  Accomj^anied  by  his  fellows,  the  groom 
goes  to  the  house  of  the  girl  and  demands  her.  The  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  she  has 
fled.  Then  the  men  seize  their  arms  and  search  the  j^remises.  They  finally  find  the 
gii'l  secreted  in  some  corner,  and  protected  by  a band  of  her  companions.  The  girls 
greet  the  wedding  Jjarty  with  a volley  of  stones,  but  at  last  surrender  the  girl  to  her 
lover. 

The  women  in  the  country  wear  a simi)le  costume,  consisting  of  a brown  woolen 
dress,  reaching  to  the  ankles  behind  and  to  the  knees  in  front,  and  gathered  around 
the  waist  with  a belt.  The  arms  and  legs  are  ornamented  with  brass  rings,  around  the 
neck  are  strings  of  beads,  and  the  nose  and  ears  are  punctured  for  rings.  The  feet 
are  bare.  In  the  towns  the  clothing  is  essentially  similar,  but  of  a better  quality. 
The  color  of  the  dress  is  usually  bi’ight  blue,  with  a green  border,  often  richly 
embroidered.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  hair,  and  the  exposed  portions  of 
the  body  are  stained  yellow  or  red,  the  eyelids  blackened. 


Arabian  barber 
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The  southern  Arabs  have  some  complicated  burial  ceremonies.  The  corpse  is  laid 
on  a cloth,  with  a vase  of  incense  beside  it.  Two  priests  sit  at  the  foot  and  read 
from  the  Koran,  while  others  cross  the  hands  and  tie  the  toes  together.  Little  wads 
of  cotton  are  placed  in  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  between  the  fingers  and 
toes.  Next,  the  cloth  is  wrapped  over  the  body,  and  tied,  and  then  the  whole  is  ready 
for  burial.  It  is  carried  to  the  mosque  and  there  placed  in  a niche,  and  branches  and 
a mat  placed  before  it.  Then  each  of  the  mourners  throws  in  a handful  of  sand,  and 
the  grave-digger  fills  up  the  rest.  The  Beduins  have  a different  procedure.  The 
corpse  is  stripped  and  washed.  Then  the  body  is  so  bent  that  the  knees  touch  the 
chin,  and  it  is  buried  in  the 
sand,  with  the  face  towaixl  the 
east,  — possibly  a relic  of  some 
former  religion,  as  the  Mussul- 
mans turn  the  face  of  the  dead 
toward  Mecca. 

In  settlements  of  disputes 
two  methods  are  in  vogue. 

Where  a sultan  or  petty  chief 
rules,  the  law,  as  detailed  in 
the  Koran,  is  meted  out  in 
the  most  impartial  manner. 

Amongthe  nomad  tribes, which, 
though  nominally  under  a sul- 
tanate, are  really  independent, 
each  man  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  and  proceeds  on 
the  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right.  Sometimes  both  exist 
side  by  side,  and  endless  diffi- 
culties result.  In  even  the  best 
governed  regions,  the  law  “ an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for 
a tooth,”  is  found.  Murder  is 
a capital  crime,  and  the  ]nur- 
derer  is  killed  by  stabbing. 

Theft  is  punished  by  cutting 
off  the  hand.  To  stop  the  bleeding,  the  stump  is  dipped  in  boiling  tar,  a procedure 
which  is  not  always  efficacious.  A repetition  of  the  crime  causes  a loss  of  the  other- 
hand,  and  for  a third  offence  the  jnmishment  is  death. 

The  sense  of  freedom  is  always  siroken  of  as  characteristic  of  the  Arabs,  and  yet 
we  find  among  them  three  classes,  or  castes,  existing  without  any  differences  in 
religious  belief.  Usually  where  all  are  ‘orthodox’  there  is  equality,  but  not  here. 
The  southern  Arabs  accepted  Islam,  but  with  it  they  became  subservient  to  their  con- 
querors from  the  north.  The  name  Achdatn  means  servants,  and  characterizes  their 
position.  Occupations  which  the  higher  class  desjjise,  — washing,  slaughtering,  pot- 
tery-making, etc.,  — are  turned  over  to  them.  They  may  enter  the  mosques  but  not 
the  houses  of  the  Arabs.  They  largely  lack  the  jjride  of  tribe  common  to  most  Arabs, 
but  they  have  not  lost  it  all.  They  usually  pass  themselves  off  as  Beduins,  and  in 


Fig.  183.  — Arab  girl  from  Aden. 
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turn  look  down  on  the  Shinur.  This  last  caste  only  exists  in  Yemen,  and  its  members 
usually  follow  some  musical  calling,  playing  in  the  streets  for  their  livelihood.  The 
Achdam  are  a lower  caste  by  virtue  of  occupation,  not  from  birth ; the  Shmiu-,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  subordinate  by  birth,  not  by  profession.  Both,  however,  have  a 
certain  compensation  for  the  social  stigma  placed  upon  them.  They  are  exempt  from 
taxation  and  tribute ; and  while  an  Arab  of  the  higher  class  deems  it  a disgrace  to 
receive  anything  from  one  of  the  lower,  he  considers  it  a matter  of  honor  to  give  them 
alms  and  gratuities. 

Besides  these  divisions  of  free  and  servile  castes,  there  also  exist  well  marked  social 
ranks.  Of  these,  among  the  Hadramaut,  there  are  five.  The  highest  is  the  Sherifa, 
the  descendants  of  the  prophet;  next  the  Amudi,  the  descendants  of  Isa  ben 
Amud  ; third  the  Beduins ; fourth  the  settled  population,  the  peasants,  .and  lastly  the 
Zabih.  In  other  jfiaces  the  divisions  are  different  and  the  number  varies.  Every- 
where the  Sherifa  hold  the  first  i-ank ; and  in  some  places,  as  in  Nejd,  the  sultJin  and 
his  family  rank  below  them.  The  Sherifa  .are,  or  claim  to  be,  lineal  descend.ants  of 
Mohammed ; their  numbers  are  considerable  and  their  influence  great.  In  southern 
Ai-abia  we  notice,  however,  a stiaking  difference  from  wh.at  obtains  in  Africa  and 
farther  north  in  the  Arabi.an  peninsula.  F.anaticism  is  not  so  exalted,  and,  outside  of 
the  larger  towns,  the  mass  of  the  people  know  .almost  nothing  of  the  Koran,  and 
neglect  the  duties,  prayers,  etc.,  required  by  Isl.am.  Even  the  Beduins,  elsewhere  so 
strict,  are  here  lax  in  their  observances.  One  would  expect  to  find  in  Aiaabia,  if  any- 
where, a pure  Mohammedanism ; but  such  is  not  always  the  case.  Among  the  disci- 
j)les  of  Islam  there  are  almost  as  many  sects  as  among  Christians.  Some  are  very 
strict,  while  others  are  mere  formalists,  obeying  a few  commands  as  to  outward  observ- 
ance, but  utterly  neglecting  the  re.al  essenti.als  of  the  Koran. 

From  this  laxness  resulted  the  W.ahabi,  a tribe  of  Central  Arabia.  They  recog- 
nized the  low  condition  of  the  Moslem  religion,  and  began  a crusade  which  brought 
all  the  surrounding  country  back  to  the  true  faith.  So  f.anatical  or  so  strict  were  they, 
that  they  deemed  none  but  themselves  worthy  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Many  an  expedition  has  been  sent  to  crush  them,  but  they  remain  to-day  the  dominant 
people  in  Arabia.  An  enumeration  of  the  articles  of  their  belief  would  be  but  the 
st.atement  of  the  tenets  of  the  Koran.  They  object  to  fine  clothing  and  gaudy 
apparel.  Smoking  is  an  abomination  in  their  eyes,  while  the  worship  of  djinn  or 
genii,  which  has  so  wide  a spread  in  the  birthplace  of  Islam,  rouses  them  to  the  great- 
est fury.  In  short,  they  are  an  exponent  of  pure  Mohammedanism  and  a protest 
.against  the  innovations  and  heresies  which  have  crej^t  in.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  are  a gre.at  obstacle  to  what  we  regard  .as  civilization. 

These  Wahabi,  as  well  as  all  tlie  Ar.ab  inlnabitants  of  central  and  northern  Arabia, 
offer  a marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  soutli.  They  are  almost  all  nomads,  settled  life 
being  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  west  coast  and  to  the  cities  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Niged  or  Nejd.  Even  Medina  .and  Mecca  can  h.ardly  be  regarded  as  cities. 
Never  has  a more  unpromising  country  given  birth  to  a great  religion.  Deserts  of  sand, 
mountains  of  bare  rock,  an  absence  of  streams  are  the  prevailing  characters,  — fea- 
tures which  render  only  a nomad  existence  possible  ; and  yet  here  arose  a religion 
which  only  a few  centuries  ago  threatened  to  domin.ate  the  whole  world.  While  we 
mention  the  religious  views  of  many  savage  people,  we  cannot  here  describe  the  fea- 
tures of  a religion  which,  like  Mohammedanism,  is  so  well  known,  and  which  has 
played  such  an  important  jiart  in  the  history  of  the  world.  As  we  have  said,  however, 
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there  are  a large  number  of  sects  among  the  Moslems  even  in  Arabia ; and  we  also 
find  that  here  the  people  differ  much  in  customs.  Some  are  settled ; others  are  Bedu- 
ins,  or  nomads.  It  is  certain  that  the  settled  people  were  originally  Beduins,  and  that 
mixture  with  Abyssinians  and  with  negro  blood  has  had  much  to  do  with  their 
adopting  a sedentary  life. 

The  Beduins  (the  word  Bedawi  means  dwellers  in  the  desert)  are  divided  into 
numberless  bands,  and  in  northern  and  central  Arabia  number,  according  to  Palgrave’s 
estimate,  exclusive  of  the  Anese  tribe,  about  120,000.  The  Anese  alone  are  estimated 
at  about  300,000.  A free  life  has  given  the  Beduin  a fine  physique.  Ilis  com- 
plexion varies  from  white  to  chocolate,  the  latter  prevailing  in  the  coast  districts. 
The  face  is  strong,  the  features  regular,  the  hair  black,  and  the  beard  sparse.  They 
are,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  nomads ; and  yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they 
roam  about  constantly  witliout  aim  or  object.  They  really  have  their  summer  and 
their  winter  camping-places.  When  on  their  travels  they  never  use  their  tents,  but 
simply  roll  themselves  up  in  their  blankets,  under  the  open  sky.  The  romance  which 
surrounds  them  vanishes  upon  closer  acquaintance.  They  have,  indeed,  many  excel- 
lent qualities  which  are  lacking  in  the  Arabs  of  the  towns.  They  are  moderate  in 
eating,  independent  and  courageous,  qualities  which  are  increased  by  their  mode  of 
life.  Yet  they  never  attack  a caravan  unless  from  a superior  position  or  encouraged 
by  superior  numbers.  They  are  not  simple  robbers  ; they  are  loyal  to  those  who 
intrust  their  interests  to  them.  Their  hospitality  is  largely  a fiction  ; they  never  give 
Avithout  expecting  a return  ; cupidity  forms  a large  element  in  their  character ; they 
are  never  satisfied  with  the  recompense  for  their  Avork.  Their  uncleanliness  is  pro- 
verbial ; clothing  is  usually  Avorn  until  it  falls  in  pieces  from  the  body.  Of  education 
they  know  nothing.  Though  in  many  respects  blind  folloAvers  of  the  prophet,  in 
others  they  neglect  Avithout  scruples  the  religious  observances  of  their  creed. 

Their  general  characteristic  is  lightheartedness.  They  bear  pain  and  privation 
Avithout  a murmur.  Their  language  is  carefully  selected  and  their  manners  courtly. 
Thieving  and  lying  among  themsehms  are  almost  unknown.  Their  worst  side  is  seen 
in  their  treatment  of  their  j)arents.  As  soon  as  the  youth  is  arrived  at  the  age  when 
he  may  marry,  he  goes  his  own  Avay,  and  never  troubles  himself  about  his  father  or 
his  mother,  even  though  they  be  in  destitution. 

The  general  type  of  clothing  is  somewhat  as  folloAvs  : A long,  originally  Avhite, 
shirt,  with  open  sleeves,  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  is  fastened  about  the 
Avaist  with  a girdle.  Over  this  is  a cloak  of  goat  or  camel  hair,  Avhile  on  the  head  is 
the  fez  or  turban.  Sandals  protect  the  feet.  The  Avomen  tattoo  the  chin,  and  cover  the 
face  Avith  a veil.  A piece  of  Avide  blue  cloth,  a string  of  beads,  and  one  or  tAvo  bits  of 
bright  metal,  complete  the  costume.  Children  go  entirely  naked  except  in  bad 
Aveather,  when  a bit  of  goatskin  2Jrotects  them. 

The  sheik  is  a most  important  jjersonage  among  the  Arabs.  He  is  the  judge  Avho 
settles  all  disputes  ; but  among  the  Beduins  he  is  shorn  of  a part  of  his  2>OAver.  They 
have  no  criminal  laAV  exce2Jt  in  case  of  murder.  Then  the  nearest  relative  takes  the 
law  into  his  OAvn  hand  and  kills  the  murderer,  unless,  of  course,  the  deed  has  been 
ex2)iated  by  a 2iecuniary  method. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  Beduin  begins  life  for  himself.  Then  he  takes  his 
wife,  and  from  that  time  forth,  no  matter  hoAV  much  other  matters  claim  his  attention, 
his  family  and  his  freedom  are  the  dearest  things  on  earth.  For  his  Avife  and  his 
horse  he  has  the  fondest  terms,  Avhile  the  iinfettered  life  is  better  ada2>ted  to  develo2) 
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the  noblest  affections  between  man  and  wife  than  is  the  restricted  life  of  the  harem 
He  realizes  what  love  is  and  what  matrimonial  loyalty  is ; and  this  forms  the  corner- 
stone of  the  family,  and  on  family  depends  the  tribe.  It  is  the  family  which  keeps 
them  together.  Among  the  different  bands  of  Beduins  different  marriage  ceremonies 
are  in  vogue,  in  most  an  essential  ])art  being  the  payment  of  money  to  the  father  of 
the  bride. 

In  the  cities  the  ]>osition  of  woman  is  far  from  happy.  The  Oriental  cannot  con- 
ceive of  an  equality  between  the  sexes.  He  repeats  the  old  thanksgiving,  ‘ Lord,  I 
thank  thee  that  I am  not  a woman,’  and  despises  a person  who  will  even  mention  his 
own  wife  or  inquire  after  the  wife  of  another.  The  peculiar  social  conditions  ai-e,  of 
course,,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  but  the  current  views  of  the  life' in  the  harem  are 
said  to  be  far  from  true.  The  oft-described  luxury  does  not  exist.  All  the  wives, 
mistresses  and  slaves  live  in  one  large  room,  out  of  which  open  a number  of  small 
sleeping-rooms.  In  this  large  room  they  eat,  drink,  play  — do  everything.  The  man 
is  lord  of  all.  If  one  momentarily  find  favor  in  his  eyes,  jealousy  bands  all  the  rest 
into  the  closest  intimacy.  On  the  favorite  the  ni.aster  bestows  jewels  and  costly 
robes,  but  here  the  luxury  ends.  While  her  neck  is  hung  with  jewels,  and  her  shoul- 
ders are  covered  with  costly  Persian  shawls,  the  rest  of  her  body  is  clad  in  rags. 
Her  food  is  j)Oor,  she  is  constantly  watched,  she  knows  nothing.  A moment’s  pleasure, 
heightened  or  embittered  by  the  jealousy  of  her  companions,  and  a long  life  of  neg- 
lect, — this  is  Oriental  luxury. 

A curious  anomaly  is  noticeable  in  Arab  life.  Woman  is  degraded  almost  to  the 
level  of  a thing,  and  yet  the  family  is  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  social  life,  and  the 
death  of  a wife  or  a child  is  deeply  mourned. 

In  Arabia  there  are  some  Jews,  but  these  share  the  lot  of  the  lowest  caste,  and 
are  hardly  more  than  chattels  of  the  noble,  to  whom  they  attach  themselves.  Disease 
has  decimated  them,  and  their  life  of  subjection  has  broken  their  spirit.  The  house 
which  a Jew  builds  is  not  his  own,  but  becomes  the  property  of  his  lord.  Between 
Jew  and  Arab  there  is  the  bitterest  hate,  arising  partly  from  a difference  in  faith,  and 
])artly  from  the  fact  that  for  many  of  the  necessities  and  all  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
the  Arab  is  indebted  to  the  Jew.  The  most  miserable  Jew  can  read  and  write,  but 
the  Arab  who  has  similar  ability  is  a phenomenon. 

SYPJA  AND  MESOPOTAMIA. 

That  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  embraced  in  the  region  r.ather  vaguely  included 
under  the  names  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  formerly  j)Ossessed  one  language,  the  Ar.a- 
maic,  with  various  local  dialectical  differences.  All  these  peoples  called  themselves 
Aramasans,  while  the  Greeks  called  them  Syrians.  Since  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
the  latter  name  was  first  applied  to  the  whole,  and  later  restricted  to  the  western 
division.  It  was  the  language  of  these  latter  which  was  all  but  universal  in  Syria  at 
the  time  of  Christ.  To-day  the  Aramaic  language  is  all  but  extinct.  Ai’ound  L.ake 
Urnmiah,  in  the  remote  mountain  districts  of  Kurdistan,  and  in  two  or  three  villages 
of  Syria  near  Damascus,  dialects  of  the  old  Syriac  still  persist.  To-day  Arabic  is 
universal,  but  still  it  is  written  with  Syriac  characters. 

There  is,  strictly  spe.aking,  no  Syriac  nationality.  The  old  Aramaeans,  like  the 
Arabs,  were  of  Semitic  stock,  but  belonged  to  its  northern  branch.  To-day  the  term 
Syrian  embraces  all  (excej)t  Jews)  who  have  descended  from  those  who  S])oke  Ara- 
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maic  at  the  beginning  of  our  era.  These  Syrians  form  the  bulk  of  tlie  Christian 
element  to-day,  though  many  early  accejited  the  Moslem  religion.  Some  are  now 
Nestorians,  some  Monophysites,  while  others  belong  to  the  Greek  church. 

The  Syrian  Christians  are  very  intelligent,  and  capable  of  culture.  They  are  enter- 
prising, make  good  merchants,  and  have  a peculiar  fondness  for  travel.  Their  life  is 
a patriarchal  one.  The  women  are  pretty,  and,  though  without  much  of  what  we  call 
education,  they  make  good  housewives  and  kind  mothers.  The  Syrians  have  good 
schools,  and  devote  much  time  to  educational  affairs.  The  peasantry,  on  the  other 
hand,  resembles  in  several  points  the  Fellahin  of  Egypt.  Their  condition  is  not  much 
better;  they  are  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  officials.  Their  language  is  Arabic, 
their  religion  Mohammedanism,  a few  only  being  Christians  or  Jews.  Their  villages 
are  miserable  collections  of 
clay  huts,  each  furnished 
with  a few  mats  and  cook- 
ing-utensils, but  with  noth- 
ing else.  Outside  the  vil- 
lages are  the  gardens  and 
fields.  The  men  till  the 
soil,  the  boys  tend  the  cat- 
tle, while  the  women  per- 
form the  domestic  labors. 

Their  food  is  all  but  exclu- 
sively of  vegetable  origin, 
meat  being  a rare  luxury. 

The  peasant  wears  a tur- 
ban, which  is  never  laid 
aside  in  public,  but  at  home 
it  is  taken  off,  exposing  the 
clean-shaven  head.  A long 
sack  hangs  from  the  shoul- 
ders nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  is  girt  about  the  mid- 
dle with  a sash,  and  over  it 
is  thrown  a mantle.  The 
feet  are  encased  in  shoes 
with  pointed  toes.  The 
women  add  beads  and  jewelry  to  the  costume.  Local  differences  in  the  pattern  of  the 
dress  occur,  but  this  general  account  covers  all.  As  a sign  of  joy,  the  nails,  finger- 
tijis,  and  palms  of  the  hands  are  stained  with  henna,  a practice  which  seems  to  have 
lasted  from  remote  antiquity.  The  Christians  are  distinguished  by  brighter-colored 
clothing  and  the  absence  of  the  turban. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Syrians  are  found  the  remnants  of  a curious  people,  the  Sa- 
maritans. In  their  religious  observances  they  present  many  points  of  similarity  to 
the  rabbinical  Jews,  and  hence  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  persecution.  Their 
numbers  to-day  are  quite  inconsiderable. 

In  the  Lebanon  range  there  exist  a number  of  religious  sects,  each  holding  its  own 
views  as  to  heaven,  the  perfect  life,  and  the  like,  and  each  hating  its  neighbors  in  the 
most  unchristian  manner.  Of  them  we  may  mention  the  fifty  thousand  Greek  Chris- 
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tians,  divided  into  two  portions,  one  recognizing  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the 
other  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  church.  The  JNIaronites,  who  accepted  Christianity 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  wlio,  althongh  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  still  em- 
brace nearly  300,000  souls,  are  the  largest.  The  Druses  number  about  80,000.  It  is 
not  in  our  province  to  detail  the  tenets  of  these  various  faiths,  but  still  a few  words 
must  be  said. 

The  Druses  are  the  most  interesting.  Their  history  and  their  religion  are  sur- 
rounded with  a certain  mystery.  To-day  they  are  spread  over  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Lebanon  range  from  Beirut  to 


Damascus.  Their  origin  is  probably 
somewhat  as  follows ; The  basis  is 
formed  of  Kurds  (Cuthites  of  the  Bible) 
who  were  introduced  into  Samaria  and 
the  mountains  to  tlie  nortli  after  the 
second  captivity.  A thousand  years 
later,  the  Mardi,  a tribe  of  Persian 
descent,  were  brought  in  to  withstand 
the  Arab  invasion  ; while  later,  Arabic 
elements  were  introduced,  and  also,  it 
is  thought  by  some,  considerable  blood 
of  the  crusaders  flows  in  their  veins. 

Still  others  think  that  another  branch 
of  the  great  Aryan  family  wandered 
here.  From  this  complex  origin  has 
descended  the  modern  Druse.  They 
are  a fine  race,  differing  greatly  from 
all  the  other  Arab-speaking  tribes  of 
Syria.  Blue  eyes  and  reddish  blond 
hair  are  frequently  seen,  and  the  ty]>e 
of  face  is  very  unlike  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Thej"  S])e.ak  Arabic,  but  have  a 
most  composite  religion,  which  aj)j)ai- 
ently  is  most  like  that  of  Islam,  but 
with  evident  extracts  from  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Christian  Gospels,  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Sufi.  On  this  jJoint, 
however,  information  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, on  account  of  their  religious  or- 
ganization. This  divides  them  into 
two  groups,  the  Acals  or  the  initiated, 
and  the  Djahils  or  the  ignorant.  The  fig.  i85.  — Syrian  merchant, 

former,  embracing  about  a fourth  of 

the  people,  are  alone  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  and  form  a sort  of 
secret  order.  There  are  no  jiriests,  the  whole  of  the  Acals  fulfilling  their  functions. 
Every  Wednesday  they  unite  in  a religious  conference,  guards  being  placed  to  keep 
out  the  other  caste.  The  Acals  do  not  adorn  themselves,  live  moral  lives,  but 
are  said  to  have  neither  prayers,  circumcision,  nor  fasts.  They  drink  wine  and  eat 
pork.  One  feature  of  their  belief  demands  notice.  Tliey  believe  that  the  number  of 
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souls  is  always  the  same,  and  that  when  a man  dies  his  soul  will  enter  some  other  hu- 
man being,  occupying  a rank  corresponding  to  the  behavioi  of  its  foimei  ownci. 
But  while'they  believe  in  transmigration  to  this  extent,  they  also  think  that  after  the 
lapse  of  ages  the  soul  will  become  purified,  and  then  will  enter  on  a period  of  endless 
rest.  The  Djahils  have  no  religious  duties. 

The  Druses  are  hospitable,  and  in  their  greetings  are  very  courtly  and  formal. 
Though  they  have  many  schools,  they  are  not  well  educated.  With  incredible  toil 
they  have  carried  soil  up  the  mountains  and  laid  out  terraces  where  they  plant  the 
mulberry  (as  food  for  silkworms),  the  olive  and  the  vine.  Their  principal  export  is 
silk.  English  missionaries 
have  made  many  attempts 
to  Christianize  them,  but 
too  often  the  conversions 
arc  mere  mockeries.  They 
readily  accept  the  Bibles 
given  them,  only  to  dispose 
of  them  at  the  first  op|5or- 
tunity  to  the  Jewish  ped- 
lers.  The  gift  of  a gun  or 
a shawl  will  lead  them  to 
the  true  faith ; but  as  soon 
as  an  emissary  of  another 
creed  appears  with  his  jn-es- 
ents,  the  new  religion  is 
eagerly  accepted.  It  needs 
hut  a new  inducement,  ap- 
pealing to  their  lower  wants 
and  desires,  to  make  them 
cast  off  the  old  faith  and 
put  on  the  new.  They  arc 
really  pious  chameleons, 
changing  their  color  with 
their  environment. 

For  many  years  the 
Druses  lived  at  peace  with 

their  neighbors  the  Maro-  Fig.  ise.-Maronite  priest, 

nites,  but  in  1840  a war 

broke  out  between  the  two,  which  lasted  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  which  was  char- 
acterized by  the  greatest  cruelty.  In  1867,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  Porte, 
it  came  to  an  end. 

The  Maronites  are  Syrian  Christians,  with  a hierarchal  government,  with  patri- 
archs, bishops,  and  priests,  hut  still  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  papal  see. 
Though  they  are  thus  to  he  regarded  as  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
they  retain  many  features  of  their  own.  They  have  numerous  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries. Their  clergy,  if  married  before  ordination,  retain  their  wives ; and  as  they 
usually  have  large  families,  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
them,  and  so  they  are  compelled  to  engage  in  manual  labor.  All  of  the  people  are 
very  religious,  and  strictly  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  church.  Their  politi- 
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cal  government  is  j)artly  elective,  jiartly  hereditary,  four  sheiks  being  at  the  head. 
In  tlieir  manner  of  life  they  differ  but  little  from  their  neighbors.  Their  villages  are 
usually  placed  on  a hillside,  and  consist  of  stone  houses  with  flat  roofs. 

There  are,  besides  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  about  fifteen  thousand  Mohammedans 
and  the  same  number  of  Metuoli  in  the  Lebanon  range.  These  latter  may  be  termed 
Swedenborgian  Mosknns.  They  are,  as  their  name  implies,  ‘explainers’  of  the  secret 
allegorical  meaning  of  the  Koran,  of  which  they  accejit  nothing  literally.  One  custom 
is  common  to  all  creeds  in  this  region,  that  of  tattooing  the  face  in  various  patterns. 

Northern  Syria,  especially  around  Antioch  and  Latakia,  is  inhabited  by  the  enig- 
matical tribe  of  the  Nosair- 


yer.  They  never  quit  their 
native  hills,  where  they  live 
an  agricultural  life.  They 
speak  a dialect  of  Arabic  and 
in  their  religion  they  are  a 
sect  of  Mohammedans.  By 
the  real  Mohammedans  they 
are  thoroughly  detested,  and 
they  return  the  feeling  with 
interest.  They  have  the  rep. 
utation  of  being  inveterate 
robbers,  .and  tr.aveling  in  their 
country  is  a dangerous  under- 
taking. Like  the  Druses, 
they  shroud  their  religion 
with  mystery.  They  have 
their  own  peculiar  exegesis 
of  the  Koran,  their  own 
forms  and  ceremonies,  .all  of 
which  they  strive  to  keep  as 
secret  as  possible.  At  the 
.age  of  eighteen  the  boys  are 
initiated  into  the  religious 
order,  swearing  oaths  to 
keep  its  secrets  inviol.able. 
In  praying  they  face  either 
Fig.  187.  -Syrian  woman.  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun, 

and  every  jirayer  ends  with  a 
request  for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  dominion.  They  have  numerous  feasts  and 
fasts.  They  have  a high-priest  and  numerous  subordinate  clergy,  all  of  whom  may 
marry.  They  are  very  superstitious,  and  their  saints  are  numerous.  The  women  are 
excluded  from  most  of  their  religious  rites. 

In  clothing,  white,  the  sacred  color,  prevails.  Both  sexes  dress  .alike,  except  that 
the  women  are  veiled.  The  husband  buys  his  wives,  of  whom  four  are  allowed,  but 
divorce  is  not  permitted.  The  Nosairyer  are  a strong,  well-built  race,  with  lighter 
comjilexions  than  the  people  around  them  have. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Syria,  Arabic  customs  and  mode  of  life  prevail.  Every- 
thing bears  an  ‘orient.al’  stamp,  a result  doubtless  due  to  the  rule  and  spread  of  Islam. 
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The  streets  of  the  towns  are  narrow.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  one  story 
high,  and  with  flat  roofs.  The  door  is  small  and  iron-bound,  and  there  are  no  windows 
on  the  outside.  On  entering  a house  the  shoes  or  sandals  are  removed,  a custom 
which  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  poor  condition  of  the  streets  and  a desire  to 
keep  the  floor  clean.  Roads,  bridges,  and  other  conveniences  of  travel  are  unknown. 
One  will  toil  day  after  day  over  obstacles,  without  any  thought  of  removing  them. 
Every  inclination  towai'ds  progress  is  lacking,  among  Christians  as  well  as  among 
Moslems  or  Druses. 

In  Mesoi)otamia,  or  El  .Jezirah,  the  territory  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
conditions  are  about  as  they  are  in  Syria.  In  the  few  towns  — the  few  remnants 
of  human  life  in  a region  once  so  ])opulous  — races  and  creeds  are  uncommonly 
mixed.  Here  we  find  Chaldees,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks;  Moslems,  .lews,  and 
Christians.  There  is  much  toleration  for  other  sects,  the  Jews  alone  being  fanatical, 
a fact  which  renders  them  hated  by  the  other  elements  of  the  population.  The 
Arabs  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  In  the  coast  and  swamp  lands  they  serve  as 
boatmen  and  agriculturists;  but  on  the  stej^pes  they  are  Beduins,  like  their  brothers 
in  Arabia. 


The  Kurds. 

Kurdistan,  the  land  of  the  Kurds,  is  an  ill-defined  region  lying  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Mesojjotamia.  Here  is  the  principal  body  of  the  family,  but  from  this  central 
point  they  stretch  north  to  the  C.aucasus  and  south  to  the  Persian  gulf,  thus  coming 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  Their  language,  closely  related 
in  its  grammar  to  the  Persian,  shows  them  to  belong  without  doubt  to  the  great 
Aryan  stock,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the}"  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Medeo- 
Persian  peojfles.  Still,  various  admixtures  have  entered  their  composition  ; their  lan- 
guage shows  many  foreign  words,  and  is  broken  uj^  into  several  dialects.  On  account 
of  its  abundant  gutturals  it  is  far  from  jfleasant  to  the  ear,  and  is  lacking  in  that  har- 
mony and  music  characteristic  of  the  Persian.  The  literature  is  limited  to  popular 
songs,  biographies  of  the  saints,  and  a few  religious  works. 

The  Kurds  are  a well-built  people  with  light  hair,  gray  or  blue  eyes,  and  frequently 
a clear  rosy  complexion.  Among  them,  however,  we  find  two  castes,  which  possibly 
may  represent  two  distinct  stocks.  The  first  of  these  is  the  warrior  nobility,  with 
strong  features  and  deejvset  eyes.  The  other  is  the  pitiable  agricultural  caste,  which 
in  every  lineament  betray  a softer  spirit  and  often  have  what  might  be  regarded  as 
Grecian  features.  It  may  be  that  the  warriors  are  of  Arab  origin  and  have  become 
Kurds  after  conquering  them. 

The  warriors  are  robbers ; they  have  herds,  but  their  chief  means  of  existence  is 
by  plunder.  In  religion  they  are  Mohammedans,  but  still  they  hate  their  Turkish 
brethren  of  the  faith  as  much  as  they  do  Christians.  Even  among  themselves  sects 
are  numerous  and  here  the  feuds  rage,  and  combats  with  their  own  flesh  and  blood 
are  numerous.  In  their  social  relations  a communistic  tendency  is  mai-ked.  They 
live  a half  nomadic  life,  living  during  the  warm  season  in  tents  and  during  the  winter 
in  quickly  erected  huts ; some,  however,  have  flat-roofed  stone  houses  for  cold  weather. 
When  going  from  one  place  to  another  their  huts  or  tents  are  transported. 

The  Kurds  are  bold  riders.  They  are  rarely  seen  on  foot,  and  never  unarmed. 
They  are,  rather,  armed  to  the  teeth ; a long,  strong  lance,  a pair  of  pistols,  a sabre, 
and  a round  shield,  are  the  ordinary  equipment ; guns  are  rarely  seen.  Their  cos- 
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tumo,  -witli  its  bright  colors  and  almost  universal  gold  embroidery,  and  tlie  enormous 
parti-colored  turbans,  is  decidedly  picturesque. 

As  to  their  character  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  All  agree  that  they  are 
a thievish  lot ; some  regard  them  as  the  most  warlike  people  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Porte,  while  the  Russians,  who  have  come  iti  frequent  contact  with  them,  set  them 
down  as  cowaixls.  A hand-to-hand  conflict  they  avoid ; they  only  fall  upon  peaceful 
inhabitants  or  small  bands  where  they  incur  no  danger.  An  aggressive  movement  on 
the  ])art  of  a much  smaller  body  puts  them  to  flight.  All,  even  the  rich,  are  noted 
for  their  uncleanliness.  The  women  have  more  freedom  than  their  neighbors  east  or 
west.  They  move  about  freely  among  the  men,  and  know  nothing  of  the  restrictions 
of  the  harem.  They  marry  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  years,  the  husband  always 
buying  his  bride.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  only  the  rich  indulge  in  a plurality  of 
wives. 

Their  weak  side  lies  in  their  division  into  bands  and  religious  sects,  which  prevents 
any  tribal  unity.  Only  a fraction  are  strict  Moslems,  the  majority  have  incorj)orated 
many  heathen  j)ractices  in  their  belief.  A ])eculiarity  is  that  many  of  their  religious 
ceremonies  take  place  at  night,  and  are  so  wild  in  character  that  they  fall  little  short 
of  Bacchanalia. 


The  Armenians. 

Armenia,  the  table-lands  on  the  southern  slojie  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  is  now 
divided  between  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  The  Armenians,  like  the  Kurds,  belong 
to  the  Iranic  class  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  their  language,  though  better  than  that  of 
the  Kurds,  is  still  far  from  agreeable.  The  old  Armenian,  the  language  in  which  their 
books  are  Avritten,  is  no  longer  spoken.  The  new  Armenian,  of  course  from  the  same 
base,  has  incorporated  in  it  many  words  and  grammatical  constructions  from  the 
Turkish  and  some  from  other  languages.  The  old  literature  was  written  with  thirty- 
six  letters,  and  on  account  of  the  multijilication  of  consonants  has  a harsh  sound. 

Physically  the  Ai-menians,  when  ])ure,  are  among  the  finest  of  the  Aryans;  and 
intellectually  they  take  a high  rank.  But  centuries  of  oppression,  and  mixture  with 
Greek,  Turk,  Jew,  and  Kurd,  have  not  had  an  elevating  effect.  They  are  strong,  tall, 
and  well  built,  with  black  hair,  and  a complexion  inclining  to  copper  color.  They  are 
moderate  and  diligent,  and  in  their  daily  lives  they  show  those  features  which  we  call 
jiractical,  and  a concentration  of  the  energies  to  acconq)lish  a definite  end,  in  a marked 
degree.  Agriculture  and  trade  are  their  princij)al  occupations,  and  throughout 
the  east  they  are  noted  for  their  thrift  and  sharpness  at  a bargain.  They  know  when 
to  domineer  and  when  to  yield,  and  this  pliancy  of  character,  this  subordination  of 
self  to  the  end  sought,  shows  itself  in  many  proverbs,  such  as  ‘ When  you  see  the 
water  does  not  follow  you,  follow  it,’  and  ‘ Begin  with  the  little  and  thus  attain  the  great.’ 

Generally  si)eaking,  the  common  Armenian  is  an  honest  man,  well  disposed  toward 
the  world ; but  woe  to  him  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  educated  class.  He 
will  not  escape  until  he  has  lost  his  all.  The  lower  classes  are  the  best,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  their  religious  training.  From  the  fourth  century  the  Armenians  have  been 
Christians.  They  are  Monophysites,  believing  that  Christ  has  but  one  nature,  and  that 
the  Spirit  })roceeds  from  the  h’ather  alone.  To  this  day  they  observe  the  rites  of  the 
early  Christians,  together  with  others  of  doulitful  authenticity.  In  all  religious  affairs 
they  are  strict,  and,  although  often  tempted,  they  have  never  been  led  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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They  love  education,  and  wherever  there  are  a handful  of  Armenians  one  can  find 
both  school  and  church.  It  is  said  that  no  other  people  send  proportionately  so  many 
students  to  the  universities  of  Germany  and  France  as  they.  Still,  when  educated, 
they  show  no  inclination  to  develop  new  lines  of  thought,  but  rather  evince  a con- 
servative spirit.  They  excel,  however,  in  the  journalistic  world. 

Their  domestic  life  is  simple.  Immorality  they  detest.  In  the  larger  towns  they 
live  comfortably ; but  the  peasant  class,  scattered  over  the  country,  lead  an  unenviable 
life.  They  live  together  with  their  herds  in  miserable  stone  or  mud  houses,  and  stand 
in  constant  fear  of  bands  of  plundering  Kurds.  The  family  is  strongly  patriarchal ; 
father  and  mother  are  honored,  the  father  being  frequently  almost  a deity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rest.  Woman  here  holds  a high  position,  and  her  treatment  presents  a marked 
contrast  with  that  seen  among  other  eastern  peo])les. 

Various  elements  have  conspired  to  break  up  the  Armenian  nationality,  though  the 
national  spirit  is  strong.  The  Armenian  is  always  an  Armenian,  and  never  denies  his 
race  or  faith.  They  are,  however,  scattered  over  the  world.  Russia  contains  many 
of  them  (about  half  a million)  ; Persia  contains  a full  hundred  thousand ; while  in 
Asia  Minor,  near  Constantinople,  there  are  two  hundred  thousand.  Here  they  have 
great  business  houses,  and  live  in  true  oriental  style.  The  Turks  hate  them,  but  still 
cannot  get  along  without  them. 

THE  PERSIANS  AND  THEIR  NEIGHBORS. 

With  regard  to  the  population  of  Persia  the  Avildest  estimates  have  been  given. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century  Sir  John  Malcolm  quotes  a native  estimate  of  two 
hundred  millions.  In  1808,  Roland  Thompson,  who  Avas  familiar  Avith  every  part  of 
the  country,  set  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  betAveen  four  and  five  millions.  That 
this  is  Avithin  reason  is  shown  by  many  facts,  — the  inhospitable  character  of  many 
parts  of  the  country,  its  despotic  government,  and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property. 

The  settled  population  are  chiefly  Tajiks,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians,  a 
people  Avho  are  also  scattered  over  much  of  the  surrounding  country  to  the  north  and 
east  as  far  as  Cabul  and  Bokhara.  These,  like  their  ancestors,  speak  a language  of  the 
Iranian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  family  of  language.  Those  in  the  present  limits  of 
Persia  bear  the  old  name  of  Farsi,  i.e.,  Persians,  or,  as  they  call  themselA'es,  Irani. 
They  are  much  mixed,  and  it  is  language  chiefly  Avhich  shoAvs  them  to  be  members 
of  the  Aryan  family.  There  is,  however,  a small  remnant,  numbering  only  about  five 
thousand  soids,  settled  in  tAvo  communities  at  Yezd  and  Kerman,  Avho  retain  a pure 
blood  and  the  old  faith.  These  are  the  Parsees  or  Guebres. 

The  Guebres  or  Ghebres  (the  name  is  A'ariously  spelled)  are  physically  a fine  race, 
but  intellectually  they  are  beloAV  the  other  Persians.  In  morality  and  honesty  they 
far  surpass  their  neighbors,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  of  the  same  faith  Avho, 
unAvilling  to  stand  the  oppression  of  the  conquering  Arabs,  emigrated  to  India.  They 
still  hold  to  the  old  religion,  — the  so-called  Avorship  of  fire.  Time  has  modified  their 
creed,  and  the  pure  monotheistic  religion  of  Zoroaster  has  almost  been  lost.  The  old 
creed  is,  hoAvever,  noticeable  from  the  evident  influence  Avhich  it  has  had  on  Judaism, 
and  through  it  on  the  Moslem  and  Christian  religions.  To-day  the  ceremonies  are 
])erformed  by  priests  Avho  combine  judicial  Avith  religious  functions.  The  temples  of 
fire  are  simple  coiu’ts  in  one  corner  of  AV’^hich  is  the  fire,  the  object  of  adoration.  Six 
times  a day  the  jieople  assemble  and  repeat  prayers  from  the  AA^esta,  each  being  girt 
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about  the  loins  with  a belt  of  seventy-two  strands,  with  which  are  connected  certain 
observances  and  ceremonies. 

Among  the  practices  is  that  of  never  eating  anything  cooked  by  a person  of 
another  religion,  and  that  of  never  marrying  outside  of  the  creed.  The  dead  are  not 
buried,  but  are  placed  in  the  ‘towers  of  silence.’  Here,  high  up  in  the  air,  the  bodies 
rest  upon  iron  gratings,  exposed  to  the  atmosidierc  and  to  the  birds  of  the  air.  As 
the  bones,  cleaned  and  bleached,  fall  down  through  the  bars,  they  are  carried  and 
placed  in  some  subterranean  cavern. 

Tlie  bulk  of  the  Persian  peoj)le  are  also  a beautiful  race,  with  dark  complexion, 
smooth,  dark-brown  hair,  and  interesting  faces  of  almost  perfect  Caucasian  type. 

Of  their  character  as  they  ex- 
ist in  their  native  land,  no 
very  flattering  account  can  be 
given ; but  when  they  leave 
their  country,  and  come,  for 
instance,  under  Pussian  in- 
fluence, their  good  qualities 
appear.  Vambery,  who  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  regards  them  as  the 
Japanese  of  the  region,  and 
thinks  that  they  may  become 
the  means  of  introducing  the 
civilization  of  the  west  into 
the  interior  of  Asia.  Xo  mat- 
ter how  we  look  at  tlie  exten- 
sion of  the  Kussian  rule  into 
Central  Asia,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  there  do  much  good. 
Next  to  the  Chinese,  the  Per- 
sians are  the  most  courtly 
people  of  the  east.  Their 
language  abounds  in  poetic  ex- 
pressions, but  at  the  same  time 
is  full  of  exaggerations  and 
untruth.  Actions  belie  the 
FIG.  188. -Persian.  ^'’ords.  Their  language  con- 

tains no  words  for  thankful- 
ness, honor,  conscience,  or  repentance,  ddie  face  betrays  nothing.  A Persian  readily 
conceals  his  emotions  until  the  time  for  his  revenge  arrives. 

They  are  poetical  and  musical,  but  in  their  songs  thought  is  often  sacriflced  to 
rhythm.  They  learn  quickly,  but  have  not  the  mental  capacity  to  originate  ; imitation 
is  their  forte.  A lack  of  perseverance  is  also  noticeable,  while  a sensual  nature  is 
highly  developed.  The  love  of  money  is  prominent.  They  are  fond  of  theatricals, 
dances,  and  the  like,  and  it  may  be  that  this  desire  for  si)ectacles  and  festivity  has  led 
them  to  25lace  the  great  religious  holidays  a mouth  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  Moslem 


world. 

They  rise  with  the  sun,  sleep  away  the  midday  hours,  and  only  live  again  in  the 
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evening.  For  this  reason  their  visits,  or  calls,  are  only  made  in  the  cooler  hours  of 
the  day.  At  these  times  host  and  guests  sit  in  a circle,  drink  black  coffee,  and 
smoke,  the  j^ipe  being  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Their  uncleanliness  is  incredi- 
ble ; knife,  fork,  and  spoon  are  unnecessary  at  the  table,  while  combs  and  soap  are 
refinements  of  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  conception.  Dirt  has  no  terrors  for 
them ; but  no  matter  how  foul  they  be,  they  cover  everything  up  with  gay  clothing. 
]\Iost  important  of  the  articles  of  dress  is  the  turban,  for  to  receive  a guest  bareheaded 
would  be  a great  impropriety.  This,  like  the  trousers,  vest,  cloak,  and  coat,  must  be 
of  some  bright  color,  blue  and  purple  being  especial  favorites.  The  women  are 
especially  fond  of  ornament,  and  love  to  fill  the  hair  with  gold,  silver,  and  gems. 

In  family  affairs  Mohammedan  models  are  followed.  Wives  are  purchased,  and 
are  kept  in  a harem.  Polygamy  is  the  rule,  even  the  poorer  classes  having  several 
wives  as  a matter  of  policy.  The  more  wives  a man  has  the  more  work  will  be  done, 
and  so  he  can  more  nearly  approach  his  ideal  of  a life  without  work.  After  the  ninth 
year  no  girl  must  be  seen  out  of  doors  irnveiled,  for  now  she  is  ready  for  marriage. 
The  reason  for  this  haste  in  matrimonial  affairs  is  that  the  girl  is  so  much  capital,  and 
her  marriage  brings  her  father  the  money  he  loves  so  much.  By  Moslem  law  a Per- 
sian can  have  but  four  wives;  but  marriages  are  easily  made,  and  as  easily  set  aside. 
Besides,  there  is  a peculiar  custom  of  marriage  on  time.  On  account  of  the  hardships 
of  travel,  a Persian  cannot  take  his  harem  with  him  on  a journey,  and  so  the  law 
allows  him  to  contract  a temi^orary  marriage  wherever  he  may  stop.  A woman,  too, 
has  certain  similar  privileges.  If  she  desire  to  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  her 
husband  cannot  accomi)any  her,  she  may  lawfully  take  a temporary  husband  who  is 
willing  to  go. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  despotic ; the  Shah,  or  ‘ Padishah,’  holds  all  his  sub- 
jects, from  ])rime  minister  to  the  lowest  peasant,  under  his  absolute  ])ower.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  he  has  a cabinet,  modeled  after  those  of  the  west,  but  all  the  officei’s 
are  mere  2)uppets  in  his  hands.  The  only  restricting  infiuence  is  the  fear  of  an  insur- 
rection (a  not  unknown  circumstance)  if  too  harsh  measures  be  adopted.  The  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  all  from  the  Shah  down  being  Turkomans.  In 
the  cities  society  is  divided  into  various  classes  — priests,  ofiicers,  warriors,  merchants, 
artizans,  and  luti  ( ‘ loiterers  ’ ). 

The  clergy  stand  at  the  head,  and  have  great  influence.  They  teach  the  law, 
both  civil  and  religious,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran.  Among  them  are  to  be 
numbered  the  dervishes,  or  wandering  preachers.  In  many  respects  they  correspond 
to  the  monks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church;  but  they  are  most  shameless  beggars; 
indeed,  poverty  is  one  of  their  vows.  In  their  customs  many  differences  exist,  each 
order  having  its  own  rules.  While  Persian  custom  demands  that  the  head  be  shaved, 
the  dervish  lets  his  hair  grow  as  long  as  it  will,  but  carefully  plucks  out  his  beard. 
Some,  from  their  performances,  are  commonly  known  as  ‘ howling  dervishes,’  others 
as ‘whirling’ or  ‘dancing  dervishes.’  They  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  nar- 
rating their  sacred  legends,  with  gestures,  contortions,  and  bowlings  which  to  us  seem 
but  the  vagaries  of  madmen. 

The  official  class  may  always  be  recognized  by  the  writing  materials  which  they 
carry  stuck  in  their  girdles.  They  fill  the  most  various  offices;  and  as  they  are  well 
educated  and  keen,  all  their  transactions  are  influenced  with  a due  regard  for  number 
one.  They  are  consummate  intriguers,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  falls  in  their  clutches. 
To  their  superiors  they  are  as  worms,  but  to  those  below  them  they  are  tyrants. 
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The  merchants,  mostly  of  Tajik  origin,  form  a marked  contrast,  for  tliev  are 
mostly  lionest.  Tlie  artizans  live  in  communities,  and  have  tlieir  own  quarters.  Silk- 
raising is  the  great  industry  of  the  country,  but  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  woolen  ' 
goods,  carpets,  shawls,  felt,  and  the  like  are  manufactured,  and  have  a reputation 
known  to  all.  Their  machines  are  primitive,  but  the  skill  and  the  patience  of 

the  operatives  produce  fabrics 
which  demand  the  highest 
prices  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  Persian  army  nomi- 
nally consists  of  200,000  men, 
but  really  it  is  very  much 
smaller.  The  iij-egular  cav- 
alry is  highly  jiraised,  and  is 
said  to  excel  the  Turkish 
Bashi-Bazouks,  and  to  equal 
the  Cossacks  in  the  Russian  service. 
The  army  officers  are  ignorant  and  in- 
efficient, but  the  soldiers  are  obedient,  sober 
and  intelligent.  The  luti  correspond  nearly 
to  our  criminal  classes.  They  live  by  theft 
and  other  crimes ; and  Avhen  it  is  desired  to 
put  an  enemy  out  of  the  way,  they  are  hired. 

Outside  of  the  cities  about  half  of  the  peo- 
jile  are  settled.  The  villages  always  lie  near 
a water-Avheel,  while  right  and  left  run  irri- 
gating canals.  Each  vill.agc  consists 
of  clay  huts,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  for  protection  is  needed 
against  the  numerous  nomad  bands. 
These  villages  have  in  some  respects 
a feudal  aspect,  each  having  its  ]>ro- 
tectinar  lord.  The  villagers  as  well 
as  the  nomads  belong  to  the  Shiite 
sect  of  Mohammedans,  and  are  firm 
though  not  fanatical  in  their  faith. 
Their  mosques  are  but  humble  affairs, 
and  they  celebrate  the  festivals  of  their 
religion  each  in  his  own  house.  Tlicir 
New  Year’s  day  (March  21)  is  the  most 
important.  Even  public  funerals  do  not 
exist.  The  mourners  do  not  go  out  of 
Fig.  189.  — Dancing  dervish.  doors,  and  the  dead  are  buried  in  silence. 

In  the  centre  of  each  village  is  the  cemetery,  a field  covered  with  triangular  heaps  of 
stone,  each  showing  the  resting-jilace  of  a former  villager. 

Pilgrimages  are  one  of  the  most  irnjiortant  features  in  a Persian’s  life.  Their 
religion  makes  it  a duty  to  visit  some  holy  sjiot.  Mecca,  if  possible,  is  the  objective 
])oint,  but  those  who  cannot  make  so  long  a journey  go  to  some  nearer  holy  city,  the 
grave  of  a saint,  or  the  like.  Not  only  do  the  living  make  these  pilgrimages,  but 
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even  the  dead  are  embalmed  and  packed  in  the  most  costly  spices,  and  carried  long 
journeys,  so  that  they  may  rest  in  sacred  ground.  Large  caravans  of  camels,  each 
bearing  a body  on  its  last  journey,  cross  the  plains  and  deserts,  and  while  we  fail  to 
see  the  utility  of  the  practice  we  cannot  but  recognize  and  respect  the  spirit  which 
prompts  it. 

A love  for  mystery,  enigma,  and  speculation  is  characteristic  of  the  Persian  mind. 
Every  secret  society  has  its  special  interest,  and  every  new  religious  dogma  soon  finds 
numerous  followers.  Among  the  Persians  of  to-day  no  sect  is  more  powerful  than 
that  of  the  Bab,  which,  between  1847  and  1852,  spread  all  over  Persia.  Its  founder, 
a learned  seid  (descendant  from  a pro])het)  called  himself  Bab  ed  Din,  the  Gate  of 
Faith.  He  denied  the  Koran,  advocated  communism  of  goods  and  tlie  emancipation 
of  woman,  and  taught  that  whoever  dies  to  promulgate  the  faith  he  proclaimed  would 
be  immortal,  and  in  the  moment  of  death  would  live  again  in  another  place. 

The  nomad  inhabitants  of  Persia  belong  to  four  distinct  races  — Turkomans, 
Kurds,  Arabs,  and  Lhurs.  Tliey  are  divided  into  tribes,  or  eylats,  each  with  a hered- 
itary chief  and  an  organization  very  much  like  that  which  formerly  existed  among  the 
Scottish  clans.  The  Lhurs  are  of  nearly  pure  Persian  blood.  The  native  Xestorian 
Christians,  about  twenty-five  thousand  in  all,  are  agriculturists. 

The  name  Tajik  is  most  usually  used  to  indicate  the  j^eople  of  Persian  descent 
and  language  who  live  in  Turkestan.  Many  of  them  are  now  greatly  mixed  with 
Turkish  blood,  and  have  incorporated  many  Turkish  words  in  their  language.  These 
mongrels  are  called  Sarten,  a name  meaning  settled.  Tajik  and  Sarten  together  num- 
ber about  a million,  and  have  their  centre  on  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  its  affluents.  Here 
they  live,  sometimes  in  small  villages,  sometimes  in  larger  towns.  In  religion  they 
are  Sunnite  Mohammedans,  a fact  whicli  is  productive  of  no  little  trouble  with  the 
Shiite  Moslems  of  Persia.  They  are  good  natured,  and  at  the  same  time  treacherous 
and  avaricious.  Many  of  them  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  others  follow  trade, 
in  which  as  a people  they  have  scarcely  an  equal.  Their  manufactures  are  also  nu- 
merous. 

Another  Iranian  tribe  is  the  little  known  Gattcha  of  the  central  Asiatic  highlands, 
divided  into  several  bands,  each  speaking  a dialect  of  the  Persian,  and  being  either 
Sunnite  or  Shiite  Mohammedans.  Farther  west  are  the  agricultural  Guran  and  Tat. 
They  are  mixed  with  the  Kurds,  but  speak  a modified  Persian. 

The  Afglians  as  a nation  and  the  Afghans  as  a race  are  not  identical.  Afghan- 
istan is  inhabited  by  a number  of  people  of  diverse  origins.  Of  the  total  population 
of  about  six  millions,  three  and  a half  are  Afghans  proper  and  Pathans;  a million 
ai-e  Tajiks;  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  Hindkis,  Hazaras,  Kataghans,  Kizlbashes, 
Baloches,  Badikshis,  Kohistanis,  and  Siah-posh.  The  last  three  of  this  list  are  of 
Aryan  origin  ; the  Kizlbashes  and  Kataghans  are  Turks ; the  Hazaras,  Mongolo-Tartar ; 
the  Hindkis,  Hindu  ; and  the  rest  are  Iranian. 

With  this  diversity  of  origin,  diversity  in  religion  and  a lack  of  common  interest 
go  hand  in  hand,  making  the  government  far  from  stable,  except  as  it  is  upheld  by 
British  power  and  British  gold.  At  the  head  is  the  Amir,  or  Emir  par  excellence., 
with  his  residence  at  Cabul,  while  each  tribe  has  its  own  amir,  whose  power  depends 
merely  on  his  favor  at  court.  A strongly  democratic  spirit  exists,  and  the  amir  is  an 
absolute  ruler  only  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow.  Just  so  long  as  England  thinks 
it  necessary  to  keep  Afghanistan  out  of  the  hands  of  the  liussians,  just  so  long  will 
the  amir  hold  his  power. 
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The  Afghan  Tajik  are  known  under  the  name  Parsiwan.  They  still  speak  the 
mother  tongue,  and  preserve  the  genuine  Persian  type.  They  are  Sunnite  Moslems, 
and  are  diligent,  well-to-do  people,  living  a settled  life.  Most  of  them  occur  north  of 
a line  drawn  from  Cabul  to  Herat,  but  there  are  many  in  Cabul  itself.  The  Kohistani 

are  a bold,  warlike  people,  speaking  a dialect 
of  the  Persian  Avhich  contains  a number  of 
words  not  occurring  in  the  modern  language 
of  Ir.an. 

The  Afghans  proper,  or,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, the  Pushtun  (plural,  Pushtanah),  speak 
an  indei^endent  language,  of  the  Iranian 
stock.  Their  home  is  south  of  the  Parsi- 
wan, but  some  of  them  extend  over  the 
Soliman  mountains,  and  live  on  British 
soil,  es2)ecially  about  Peshawur  and 
farther  south,  west  of  the  Indus. 
Linguistically  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  grou])S,  an  eastern  and  a 
western,  but  the  differences  are 
not  so  considerable  that  the  mem- 
bers of  one  cannot  understand 
the  other.  They  use  characters 
of  Arab-Persian  origin.  Physi- 
cally they  are  a fine  race  of 
men,  with  Aryan  features,  a 
dark  skin,  thick  black  hair, 
and  large  black  eyes.  Each 
tribe  has  its  ])eculiarities 
of  dress,  — all,  however, 
based  on  the  Persian 
model.  Possibly  the  tur- 
ban is  the  most  jiictur- 
esque  article  of  their 
clothing. 

In  legal  matters  a dem- 
ocratic feature  appears. 
Instead  of  an  amir  acting 
as  judge,  they  have  a jury 
of  graybeards,  who  base 
their  decisions  ui^n  the 
Koran.  In  educational 


Fi(i.  190. — Afghan  ill  the  Kussiaii  service.  matters  they  Stand  low ; 

only  priests  and  merchants  can  read  and  write.  Faith  in  magic,  witches,  astrology,  and 
the  like  is  widespread.  Agriculture  or  grazing  is  the  most  important  business,  but 
from  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  every  Afghan  is  accustomed  from  youth 
up  to  horses  and  the  use  of  arms,  — a fact  which  makes  him  a good  soldier,  as  the 
English  have  often  learned  to  their  cost.  Polygamy  prevails,  especially  among  the 
wealthy.  The  wives  are  jHirchased,  and  from  that  day  their  ])rison-life  begins. 


Caslimere  soldiers. 
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The  lowland  tribes  of  Belucliistan  are  also  of  Iranian  descent,  but  in  the  highlands 
we  come  upon  members  of  the  Indian  races,  mostly  Bralioes.  The  Iranian  element 
are  the  Beluches,  speaking  a language  related  to  the  niodern  Persian,  but  still  a dia- 
lect of  the  Kurd  is  widely  distributed.  The  Brahoes  are  apparently  related  to  the 
Dravidian  races  of  southern  India,  whom  we  sliall  shortly  mention — a fact  which 
would  indicate  that  they  are  the  oldest . inhabitants  of  the  region,  and  the  Beluches 
are  new  comers.  The  Brahoes  are  the  ruling  people,  tlie  despotic  khan  being  of  their 
number.  All  of  the  inhabitants  — Brahoe,  Beluche,  or  Luri  (a  pariah  tribe  of  Luris- 
tan)  — are  Sunnite  Mohammedans. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  of  equal  extent  can  one  find  such  a diversity  of  jieoples  as 
in  India.  They  range  from  the  coarsest  savages  to  a cultivated  race  but  little  inferior 
to  the  best  that  Europe  can  show.  Among  the  lowest  we  have  every  sort  of  siq)er- 
stition,  while  among  them  only  recently  has  human  sacrifice  been  i:)artially  suppressed. 
In  the  hill  country  are  numerous  tribes,  each  speaking  its  own  idiom,  and  each  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  equally  numerous  tribes  of  the  plains.  Three  distinct  groups  of 
peoples  may  be  recognized.  The  Mongol  branch  embraces  those  speaking  the  Thi- 
betan, Birman,  and  Tai  or  Siamese  tongues ; the  Dravidian  branch  includes  the 
Kola,  the  Dravida  projjcr,  and  the  Singhalese ; while  the  Aryan  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups  — first,  the  rude  tribes  of  Dardistan,  and,  second,  the  Hindus,  embracing 
the  more  cultivated  people  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The  more  prominent  subdivisions 
of  these  great  groups  will  be  mentioned  more  at  length  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

The  Dardu  Peoples. 

Immediately  north  and  south  of  the  great  mountain  range  of  the  Hindu  Kush  are 
a number  of  settled  tribes  of  the  Aryan  family,  which  are  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  the  Dardu  Peoj^les.  Many  of  these  tribes  are  but  little  known,  .and  may  be 
dismissed  without  even  mentioning  their  names;  others  are  more  important.  In  this 
group  two  distinct  divisions  may  be  made,  an  Iranian  and  an  Indian,  according  to 
their  present  tendencies ; but  probably  in  the  Dardu  jn'oi^er  we  may  recognize  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  stock  from  which  all  sprang.  The  Dardu,  in  this  nar- 
rower sense,  ai'e  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  Lauds  of  Shinaki. 

The  two  groups  indicated  above  are  distinguished  physically,  as  well  as  by  lan- 
guage. The  Indian  division  have  the  body  hairy,  the  head  sm.all,  and  the  hands  and 
feet  delicate ; while  in  the  Iranian  division  the  hair  is  less  developed,  and  the  limbs  and 
features  are  large  and  coarse.  Among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  red  hair  occasion.ally 
occurs.  In  religion  great  diversity  is  found.  In  some  places  the  Mohammedan  relig- 
ion has  obtained  a foothold ; in  others  the  docti'ines  of  the  Rig-Veda  and  the  other 
Ved.as  reign;  while  in  others  the  old  heathen  su23erstitions  and  rites  still  hold  their 
own. 

Among  the  Indian  tribes  (of  which,  on  the  whole,  we  know  more  than  of  the 
others),  m.ay  be  mentioned  the  Si.ah-posh  Kafirs  of  Kafiristan,  who,  however,  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  i-)eople  of  the  same  name  occupying  the  southern  2)ortion 
of  Africa.  The  Kafirs  .are  not  a tribe,  but  rather  an  assemblage  of  tribes,  among 
whom  gre.at  diversity  e.xists.  Each  tribe  is  distinct,  and  does  not  interfere  with  its 
neighbors.  It  is  governed  by  its  elders,  and  has  its  own  laws  and  ceremonies.  Among 
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them  woman  occuines  a low  position.  While  the  man  sj:)emls  his  time  in  hunting,  the 
woman  has  to  perform  the  hard  labor  in  the  fields.  When  a person  dies,  the  body  is 
carried  to  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  around  it  a dance  is  held  for  several  days 
before  it  is  buried. 

Along  both  banks  of  the  Indus,  on  its  course  between  the  Himmalehs  and  the 
Kuen-Lun  mountains,  are  a series  of  tribes,  perhajjs  the  lowest  of  all  the  Dardu.  In 
appearance  they  are  far  from  |)repossessing,  and  their  agriculture  only  gains  them  a 
scanty  subsistence.  They  are  nominally  Sunnite  Mohammedans,  but  through  the  new 
religion  traces  of  the  old  heathen  customs  and  beliefs  frequently  crop  out.  Fire  is 
believed  to  have  a })urifyiiig  influence,  and  is  used  on  every  possible  occasion.  Poly- 
gamy prevails,  and  every  child  has  a formal  christening.  The  women  enjoy  greater  pri  v- 


Fig.  191.  — Cashmere  carpet  dealer. 


ileges  than  among  most  Moslem.s,  or  among  the  Hindus.  Contrary  to  Oriental  custom, 
they  eat  with  the  men.  Marriage  is  performed  as  follows:  — The  father  of  the  bride- 
groom gives  the  father  of  the  bride  a woolen  cloth  and  a quantity  of  wine.  If  the 
gift  be  accepted,  the  marriage  is  complete.  The  husband  alone  has  power  to  dissolve 
the  marriage. 

East  of  the  Dardu  are  the  Bulti,  a tribe  speaking  a Thibetan  dialect,  and  professing 
the  Moslem  creed.  They  belong  to  the  Aryan  stock,  but  are  mixed  to  some  extent 
with  Mongol  blood.  They  are  fond  of  sports,  and  are  the  inventors  of  the  game  of 
‘ polo.’ 

The  Indian  Peninsula. 

The  Cashmeri,  the  inhabitants  of  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Cashmere,  have  a position 
intermediate  between  the  Dardu  and  the  Hindus  of  the  lower  countries.  Indeed, 
among  the  million  and  a half  of  inhabitants,  two  distinct  groups  may  be  seen.  The 
first  are  the  Mohammedan  Cashmeri,  part  Sunnites,  part  Shiites,  who  are  a mixed 


Woman  of  Cashmere  pounding  rice. 
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race,  the  Aryan  stock  still  prevailing  over  the  introduced  Mongol  blood.  They  are 
strong  and  muscular,  with  dark  eyes  and  straight  nose,  and  a face  which  shows  intelli- 
gence. Though  the  whole  appearance  is  pleasing,  the  moral  qualities  which  are  joined 
to  it  are  the  reverse.  The  Cashmeri  are  cowardly,  cringing,  indolent,  false,  and  thiev- 
ish ; but  these  bad  qualities  are  partially  offset  by  their  skill  in  various  handicrafts. 
Their  carpets  and  shawls,  their  gold  work,  papier-mache,  paintings,  carvings,  and  the 
like,  are  among  the  finest  which  the  world  produces.  % 

The  other  group  are  pure  Hindus,  preserving  the  Aryan  type  unmixed,  and  still 
worshipping  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  Like  the  others,  they  are  a fine  race  ; 
but,  unlike  them,  are  morally  much  better.  They  are  almost  without  exception  edu- 
cated, and  gain  a livelihood  by  trade,  or  by  acting 
as  scribes,  or  the  like.  None  condescend  to  agri- 
culture or  manual  labor. 

The  isolated  position  of  Cashmere  has  had  an 
influence  on  the  peo2de.  None  of  the  jjasses  to 
their  mountainous  valley  are  accessible  in  winter, 
and  the  best  of  them,  the  Baramula,  through 
which  the  Jelum  drains  its  waters,  will  not  admit 
a wheeled  carriage.  The  country  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  great  quantities  of 
rice,  as  well  as  a profusion  of  fruits.  Yet 
occasionally  famines  occur,  while  earth- 
quakes also  detract  from 
what  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  valley  on 
earth.  The  Cashmeri 
are  excellent  imitators, 
and  are  very  fond  of 
music. 

In  Hindustan,  all  ‘ 
the  peojile  belong  either 
to  the  Dravidian  or  the 

Aryan  race.  The  former  were  doubtless  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but 
were  subjected  and  driven  south  by  the  Hindus  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  immigrant  j^eople  apparently  settled  first  near  Delhi ; 
but  they  rapidly  grew,  sj^reading  in  all  directions,  and  absorbing  the  Dravida  in  the 
central  portions,  while  in  the  south  the  Dravida,  forming  a compact  body,  have  2^er- 
sisted  less  altered,  as  has  their  language,  to  this  day. 

The  real  Aryan  Hindu  has  a slim  form,  oval  face,  and  features  imich  after  the 
European  tyqie.  The  color  ranges  from  a dark  olive  to  a golden  brown.  To-day 
the  Hindus  occupy  the  northern  2^1ain  of  India  in  distinction  from  the  southern  Dec- 
can,  which,  together  with  the  mountains,  are  occupied  by  the  Dravida.  Neither 
Hindus  nor  Dravida  are  homogeneous,  but  each  is  divided  into  a number  of  tribes,  as 
well  as  soci.al  classes  or  castes. 

Of  the  castes,  the  old  Hindus  name  only  three,  — the  25riests,  the  warriors,  and  the 
peasants;  the  latter  including  also  the  merchants  and  artizans.  These  social  distinc- 
tions were  imposed  on  the  conquered  2ieo2>le  ; but,  since  the  conquest,  so  many  changes 
have  occurred, — each  district  following  its  own  ty2^e,  — that  in  many  res2>ects  the 
VOL.  VI. — 25 
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peo])le  of  the  lower  Ganges  differ  greatly  from  those  farther  uj)  the  river.  Near  the 
moutlis  of  the  Ganges  the  priests  have  less  rank  and  purity  of  caste  than  in  the  north- 
west ; and  those  of  the  latter  region  will  not  many,  or  even  eat,  with  their  lowland 
brethren.  Here,  also,  have  the  two  lower  castes  so  mingled  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  reznnant  of  the  Dravida,  that  a pure  Hindu  is, a rarity.  To  this  statement  the 
Kajput,  the  oldest  and  proudest  tribe  of  India,  form  an  exception.  With  the 
* exception  of  the  Jews, 

no  2ieople  is  so  old  and 
so  iJure  as  they.  With 
this  intermingling  and 
breaking  down  of  the 
old  castes,  new  castes 
have  been  formed, 
so  that  now,  in  the 
northwestern  provin- 
ces, there  are  no  less 
than  three  hundred 
and  seven  of  these  so- 
cial divisions,  each 
with  its  name,  Avhile 
in  Beng.al  the  number 
is  about  a thousand. 

This  subject  of 
caste  plays  such  an 
important  jzart  in  all 
Indian  affairs  that  a 
word  or  two  may  not 
be  out  of  j)lace.  d'o- 
day  the  Hindus  m.ay 
bo  divided  into  four 
great  classes,  — the 
Brahmins,  or  priestly 
class;  the  Chuttree, 
or  military  class  ; the 
Vaisya,  or  mercantile 
class  ; .and  the  Sudras, 
or  servile  class.  Be- 
sides these  there  .are 

Fig.  193. —Brahmin  froTu  Cashmere.  laige  numbeis  of  Pa- 

riahs, or  Ch.andalas,  — 

outcasts.  These  hatter  are  either  descendants  from  the  aboriginal  jieople,  or  those  who 
had  forfeited  their  jiosition  in  one  of  the  four  classes  named.  To  touch  one  is  to  be 
defiled,  and  even  their  sh.adow  jiassing  over  certain  kinds  of  food  pollutes  it.  Inside 
of  these  four  great  castes  are  minor  divisions,  mostly  of  the  n.ature  of  trade  guilds,  or 
originating  in  some  similar  way.  More  recently  our  ojiinions  of  the  regulations  of  caste 
have  changed.  Caste  to-day  does  not  bind  a man  to  follow  his  father’s  business;  it 
does  not  prevent  his  rising  to  power.  A Brahmin  may  serve  as  soldier  or  cook,  while  a 
Sudra  may  hold  high  jiositions  in  state.  The  loss  of  caste  is,  too,  not  so  terrible  as  has 


Begum  of  Bhopal  with  her  daughter. 
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been  pictured.  The  unfortunate  can  in  certain  ways  regain  his  position,  or  he  may  join 
another  caste,  and  be  received  with  the  welcome  due  a new  convert.  Marriage  outside 
the  caste,  however,  entails  disadvantages  on  the  children. 

Most  important  are  the  Brahmins,  who  sprang  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma.  Tliey 
have  preserved  their  purity  more  than  the  others.  They  read  and  teach  the  Vedas, 
and  have  a respect  and  an  immunity  corresponding  to  their  sacred  office.  In  the  first 
part  of  their  life  they  must  assiduously  study  the  V edas,  — those  oldest  of  religious 

works, and  live  a servile  life,  begging  from  door  to  door.  Next  they  become 

teachers,  living  with  their  wives,  and  assisting  at  the  sacrifices.  In  the  thiid  (juaitei 
tliey  become  recluses,  spending  their  life  in  the  woods,  preserving  silence,  and  living  on 
fruits  and  berries.  Lastly,  they  are  released  from  all  ceremonies  and  mortifications,  and 
sjiend  their  time  in  religious  meditation,  until  death  ends  all.  In  reality,  the  Brahmins 
are  not  the  good  people  they  pretend  to  be.  They  are  rather  a corrupt  and  morally 
degenerate  class,  who  make  their  religious  pretensions  the 
means  of  gaining  a livelihood. 

The  Chuttree,  the  military  class,  sprang  from  the  arm  of 
Brahma.  They  are  to  give  alms,  make  sacrifices,  and  de- 
fend the  i^eople.  While  the  Brahmins  make 
and  interpret  the  laws,  the  Chuttree  are  to 
execute  them.  They  are  the  executive  as 
well  as  the  military  class.  The  Vaisya  had 
their  origin  in  the  thigh  of 
Brahma.  They  are  the  traders 
and  the  manufacturers,  and 
are  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed on  all  practical  sub- 
jects; wliile  the  Sudras,  the 
servile  class,  springing  from 
the  foot  of  the  divinity,  are 
to  serve  the  others,  and  especi- 
ally the  Brahmins.  Their  con- 
dition is  not  to  be  improved, 
and  they  are  not  to  accumulate 
property. 

The  Hindus  are  divided  into  a number  of  tribes,  each  S2)eaking  its  own  language, 
and  having  certain  customs  and  tendencies  peculiar  to  it.  Of  these  languages,  or  dia- 
lects, some  twenty-six  ai-e  known,  the  list  of  which  would  jn-ove  dry  reading.  Of 
these  dialects,  tlie  Hindustani,  spoken  by  sixty  millions,  is  the  most  important,  and  is 
iised  in  all  government  affairs.  Its  basis  is  Aryan,  but  at-  and  since  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  large  numbers  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words  were  introduced. 
It  had  its  develojjment  at  the  Mohammedan  court  at  Delhi.  Side  by  side  with  this 
popular  language  grew  uj)  a written  one,  the  Sanscrit,  the  ‘complete’  tongue,  and 
later,  as  outgrowths,  the  Prakrit  languages. 

To-day  Queen  Victoria  is  the  Empress  of  India,  and  through  a viceroy,  governors, 
and  the  like,  rules  the  greater  part  of  the  ])cninsula.  Besides  this  there  are  several 
native  states,  which,  like  Nepaul  and  Bhotan,  may  be  entirely  independent,  or  like 
Cashmere,  Sikh,  the  Rajput  states,  etc.,  may  be  partially  under  the  control  of  the 
Indian  government,  but  still  retain  their  native  rulers,  — rajahs,  nawabs,  khans,  begums, 
maharajahs,  nabobs,  etc. 


Fig.  194.  — Leather  water-bottles  (India). 
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Of  the  history  of  India,  its  legends,  its  antiquities,  and  the  details  of  its  govern- 
ment, it  is  beyond  our  province  to  sj)eak.  All  are  so  well  known,  and  accounts  are  so 
readily  accessible  to  all,  that  the  space  they  would  take  here  will  be  much  better 
employed  in  treating  of  peoples  not  so  well 
known,  V olumes  might  be  written ; a few  pages 
is  all  we  can  afford. 

In  religion,  the  great  majority  of  the  peo2)le, 
both  Hindu  and  Dravida,  are  believers  in  Brah- 
minism.  This,  with  its  hundred  and  fifty  million 


Fig.  195.  — Kulu  women  from  India. 


followers,  is  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  any  of 
the  many  accessible  works  for  an  account  of  its  teachings.  We  must,  however,  say 
that  at  present  it  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  old  Aryan  religion.  The  jn-iests  still 
recite  the  songs  and  verses  of  the  Vedas,  but  without  understanding  them.  Buddliism, 
an  offshoot  from  Br.ahminism,  although  it  originated  in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  from 
causes  utterly  unknown  became  extinct  there  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  In 
order  to  understand  either  religion,  and  also  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  eastern 
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mind,  one  must  remember  that  the  basis  is  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Of  the  followers  of  Brahma  there  are  many  sects,  but  the  two  most  important  are  those 
which  pay  reverence  to  Siva  and  to  Vishnu.  These  two  typify  the  two  poles  of  religious 
belief ; one  looks  to  a god,  the  other  regards  man  and  his  deeds  as  the  producer  of  all 
good. 


Brahminism  is  not  merely  an  exj)ression  of  high  moral  truths ; it  is  a system  of  phi- 
losophy. It  has  taken  the  coarse  superstitions  of  the  common  people  and  moulded  them 
into  a better  form,  and  supported  them  on  a philoso])hical  basis.  Older  than  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  still  con- 
tains many  of  the 
main  features  of  our 
own  religion.  Relig- 
ious duties  and  cere- 
monies surround  the 
Hindu  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave.  On 
the  fortieth  day  after 
birth  the  priest  chris- 
tens the  child ; at  the 
fifth  year  his  hair  is 
cut;  at  from  eight 
to  twelve  his  head 
is  shaved ; at  twelve 
or  fourteen  he  mar- 
ries ; and  every  stage 
of  this  progress  is 
invested  with  a re- 
ligious significance. 

Marriage  is  perform- 
ed with  mystic  and 
symbolical  ceremo- 
nies, and,  once  jier- 
formed,  it  is  but  rare- 
ly dissolved.  After 
the  marriage  follows 
an  expensive  feast, 
which  often  lasts  a 
week,  and  which  of- 
ten ruins  a poor 

family.  For  this  reason  the  birth  of  a girl  is  i-egarded  as  a misfortune.  Custom  rules 
here  as  strongly  as  elsewhere.  The  family  cannot  afford  the  feast,  they  dare  not 
defy  ])ublic  ojjinion,  and  hence  .are  driven  to  infanticide.  In  some  districts  this  is 
caiiied  so  far  that  marriage  guilds  exist,  who  buy  up  children,  and  sup])ly  -wives  for 
the  men. 


Fig.  106.  — Sipahi. 


biecessity  makes  the  common  Hindu  frugal.  His  house  is  economically  managed. 
1 he  husband,  as  a rule,  brings  his  wife  to  his  father’s,  and  here  her  lot  is  unenviable. 
She  must  not  even  speak  to  her  husband  in  the  presence  of  her  mother-in-law.  The 
’(\omen  cannot  eat  with  the  men,  but  must  crouch  on  the  floor  until  they  ai’e  through. 
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Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  every  wife  lives  in  the  fear  that  another  will  be  brought 
home  to  share  the  husband’s  affections.  In  foPmer  times,  when  the  husband  died,  the 
suttee  was  the  widow’s  fate.  Now,  this  burning  of  the  living  with  the  dead  is  abol- 
ished ; but  it  does  not  always  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  bereaved  Avife,  for,  if 
her  husband’s  i)arents  are  alive,  she  must  continue  to  live  with  them,  the  slave  of  all. 
io  eleva.te  W'oman,  many  (two  thousand)  girls’  schools  have  been  established  under 
the  British  rule;  and  Avhen  we  think  that  the  Hindus  number  hundreds  of  millions  of 

soids,  and  occupy  a territoi-y 
as  large  as  the  United  States 
east  of  the  great  jjlains,  we 
can  only  wish  this  good  work 
Godspeed. 

Next  in  importance  to 
Brahminism  in  India  is  Mo- 
hammedanism, which  there 
enrolls  some  fifty  millions  of 
followers.  These  are  not 
gathered  together  in  a mass, 
but  are  scattered  through  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  there 
being  twenty  millions  in  Ben- 
gal, and  nine  in  the  Punjab. 
Islam  entered  India  at  the 
]Aoint  of  the  sword  in  the 
eleventh  century,  but  so  few, 
proportionately,  were  the  in- 
vaders, that  their  influence 
only  remains  in  the  religion, 
not  in  the  race.  The  present 
Mohammedans  are  not  of  for- 
eign blood,  but  are  Indians  of 
the  lower  caste.  In  their  re- 
ligion they  are  far  fi’om  j)ure. 
The  sects  are  numerous  and 
hostile,  the  Sunnites,  however, 
greatly  predominating.  In 
Bengal,  both  Brahmin  and 
Moslem  meet  at  the  same  shrine,  and  pray  to  the  same  object,  only  calling  it  different 
names.  The  Mohammedans  are  more  ignorant  than  the  devotees  of  Brahma,  and 
readily  yield  to  them  in  all  except  religion.  The  English  government  still  continues 
the  subsidies  to  the  mosques,  as  Avell  as  to  the  Brahmin  temples. 

The  Mohammedan,  like  the  Hindu,  marries  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
at  thirty  is  an  old  man.  He  can  have  four  Avives,  but  usually  he  is  too  poor  for  such 
a luxury.  As  a rule,  he  is  dirty  and  his  Avife  is  immoral.  AVhen  he  dies,  he  is  Avrapped 
in  a cloth  and  buried  the  same  day,  Avith  his  face  toAvard  Mecca. 

The  Sikhs,  of  the  Punjab,  differ  chiefly  from  the  Hindns  in  religion,  but  between 
the  tAvo  there  exists  a cordial  hatred.  In  their  creed  they  try  to  reconcile  two  utterly 
unreconcilable  things,  — Mohammedanism,  a theistic,  and  Brahminism,  a jrantheistic. 
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religion.  Owing  to  their  later  marriage  they  are  stronger  than  the  Hindus,  and  their 
warlike  nature  has  made  trouble  for  all  with  whom  they  have  had  dealings. 

Among  Moslems,  Hindus,  and  Sikhs  are  numbers  of  ‘Fakirs,’  who  lead  a religious 
life  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  classes.  Most  of  these  mendicants  are  Mohammed- 
ans, but  still  Brahminism  contributes  its  quota.  They  pretend  to  be  people  to  whom 
])iety  is  not  enough ; they  must  be  sanctified  ; and  this  end  can  only  bo  attained 
by  self-abasement,  torture,  and  the 
like.  Their  appearance  is  disgust- 
ing. Clothed  in  rags,  and  smeared 
with  the  dung  of  the  holy  animal, 
the  zebu,  they  go  begging  from  town 
to  town,  or  expose  themselves  to  self- 
inflicted  tortures.  Some  will  stand 
holding  both  hands  aloft  for  so  long 
a time  that  the  cords  contract  so  that 
they  cannot  be  taken  down  ; some 
keep  the  hands  clenched  until  the 
nails  grow  through  the  palms ; some 
hang  themselves  by  hooks  inserted 
through  the  muscles,  while  others  tie 
their  hands  and  feet  together,  and  roll 
head  over  heels  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

And  this  is  religion  ! 

Though  the  Hindu  intellectually  takes 
a high  rank,  in  many  respects  his  charac- 
ter is  far  from  praiseworthy.  Centuries 
of  degradation  have  done  their  work. 

The  love  of  truth  and  the  sense  of  honor 
are  lacking ; falsehood  and  treachery 
take  their  place.  The  great  solicitude 
for  animal  life  (a  part  of  their  I’eligion) 
contrasts  strangely  with  their  cruelty  to 
their  fellow-man. 

Among  the  Aryan  population  of  India 
must  be  enumerated  the  Parsees,  who, 
fleeing  before  Islam,  centuries  ago  found 
here  an  asylum.  To-day  they  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

They  have  the  best  of  reputations,  and 
are  the  soul  of  all  mercantile  transac- 
tions. In  fact,  they  stand  next  to,  and 

but  little  below,  the  Europeans.  Here  they  still  retain  their  old  worship  of  fire,  and 
of  the  sun,  and  expose  the  dead,  as  did  their  fathers  in  Persia,  to  the  birds  of  the  air, 
in  the  towers  of  silence.  They  are  strenuous  opponents  of  Christianity,  and  some  of 
the  most  caustic  criticisms  of  our  creed  have  come  from  Parsee  pens. 

As  with  the  Hindu,  so  with  the  Dravida,  purity  of  race  is  exceptional.  The  jiure 
Aryan  Indian  must  be  sought  outside  of  India,  and  the  pure  Dravida  is  found  only  in 
the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Ethnologically,  the  Dravida  falls  into  three  tribes. 


Fig.  198.  — One  of  the  religious  tortures  of  the  Fakirs. 
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In  the  north  is  the  Man  da,  or  Kolarian  branch;  in  the  south  the  Dravida  proper; 
while  the  Singhalese  of  Ceylon  foi'in  the  third.  Their  languages  contrast  strongly 
with  the  Aryan,  for,  while  these  are  inflectional,  they  have  only  reached  the  aggluti- 
nate stage,  and  hence  stand  on  the  same  level  with  the  tongues  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  of  savages  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Each  of  these  divisions  embraces  a number  of  tribes.  Of  the  Munda,  the  Kol,  to 
the  southwest  of  Calcutta,  are  noticeable.  In  face,  the  greatest  diversity  exists  among 
them,  yet  the  Mongol  type  is  still  recognizable.  They  are  mostly  agriculturists,  and 
have  no  books  or  written  language.  This  fact  has  caused  numbers  of  different  dia- 
lects within  a small  distance,  a fact  productive  of  no  little  trouble  to  missionaries. 
They  believe  in  a god,  and  in  a future  life,  and  a judgment  day,  and  as  a concomitant 
they  are  more  truthful  than  the  Hindus ; but  drunkenness,  lack  of  thrift,  and  dirtiness 


Fig.  199.  — Fishermen  of  the  west  coast  of  India. 


prevail.  They  are  credulous  and  superstitious,  and  have  a number  of  evil  spirits,  and 
to  these  worship  is  accorded.  This  is  probably  a remnant  of  the  old  religion  of  India 
which  preceded  Brahmin  ism. 

The  Bheel  are  another  important  Munda  tribe  who  have  now  largely  adopted  the 
language  and  customs  of  their  more  cultivated  neighbors.  They  live  largely  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  are  very  warlike.  In  former  times,  their  bloodthirsty  spirit  made 
no  little  trouble  for  the  English  ; but  at  last  the  experiment  was  made  of  enlisting 
them  in  the  Indian  army,  and  thus  giving  them  all  the  war  they  desired.  The  plan 
was  effective,  for  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
far  from  settled,  and  war  was  the  normal  condition.  Castes  are  foreign  to  the  Bheel, 
and  their  religion  is  scarcely  more  modified  from  that  of  their  ancestors  than  is  that 
of  the  Kol,  but  a few  have  adopted  some  practices  from  the  Hindus. 

The  Dravida,  in  the  narrower  sense,  form  ten  linguistic  groups.  One  of  these, 
the  Brahoes  of  Beluchistan,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of  the  others,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Tamil,  Telinga,  Canarese,  Malayala,  and  Tulara,  are  spoken  by  culti- 
vated tribes;  the  others  by  the  rude  peoples  of  the  hill  country. 


Serpent-oliariners  of  Jfadriis, 
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The  Tamil  of  the  Carnatic  number  eiglit  or  nine  millions  of  strong,  energetic  peo- 
ple, without  doubt  the  best  of  the  Dravida  tribes,  though  they  have  the  reputation  of 
cruelty  and  dishonesty.  Here  caste  rules  as  strong  as  among  the  Hindus.  Their 
native  religion  recognized  a god  and  numerous  devils,  but  their  worship  followed  (as 
does  that  of  many  other  tribes)  a thoroughly  logical  coilrse  : God  could  and  would  do 
nothing  but  good  ; the  devils  were  therefore  to  be  worshipped  and  propitiated.  Later 
a modified  form  of  Brahminism  was  introduced.  The  Tamil  are,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  the  Carnatic.  The  laborers  in  the  coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon  are  Tamil, 
and  in  the  same  island  they  occupy 
almost  every  position  of  profit  and 
trust,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native 
Singhalese.  Farther  east,  at  Pegu, 

Penang,  and  Singapore,  representa- 
tives of  this  pushing  tribe  are  fre- 
quent, and  they  also  form  the  bulk 
of  the  servants  in  the  employ  of 
Europeans  in  the  east. 

Even  more  important  are  the 
Telinga  or  Telegu,  who  have  recently 
come  into  prominence  from  the  num- 
bers of  them  which  have  embraced 
Christianity.  Their  home  is  on  the 
shore  and  inland,  from  Madras  north- 
ward. Formerly  they  apparently 
extended  to  the  Sunderbunds,  but 
were  driven  south  by  the  Hindus. 

They  number  about  twenty  millions, 
and  speak  the  Telinga,  a dialect  of 
the  Tamil,  and  bearing  to  it  about 
the  same  relationship  as  Spanish  does 
to  Portuguese.  Caste  is  not  so 
strongly  developed,  while  the  doc- 
trines of  Islam  have  acquired  con- 
siderable acceptance. 

The  Telegu  loves  to  go  armed, 
and  carries  five  (five  is  their  sacred 
number)  weapons, — a flint-lock,  two 
pistols,  a sabre,  and  a dirk,  all  ready 
for  use.  Among  tliem,  as  among 

many  of  their  neighbors,  polyandiy  is  in  vogue,  but  is  confined  to  the  lower  classes. 
A girl  of  sixteen  or  tAventy  is  married  to  a boy  of  five  or  six,  but  in  reality  becomes 
the  wife  of  all  of  her  husband’s  grown-up  relations,  while  he  has  to  assume  the  pater- 
nity of  all  the  children.  One  cause  of  this  doubtless  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  one  girl 
in  a family  is  allowed  to  live.  A result  of  this  life  is  that  descent  and  property  follow 
the  female  line. 

The  Canarese,  and  their  linguistic  allies  of  the  hills,  are  mostly  agriculturists, 
dwelling  in  Mysore.  Closely  related  to  them  are  the  Tuda,  or  Toda,  of  the  Neilgherry 
hills,  who  have  retained  the  race  more  luire  than  inost  of  their  neighbors.  Though 


Fig.  200.  — Tamil  woman. 
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clearly  not  autochthonous,  their  neighbors  recognize  them  as  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  pay  them  an  annual  tribute.  With  this,  and  their  slieep-raising,  they  support 
themselves.  Though  living  in  a country  abounding  in  game,  they  have  no  hunting 
weapons  ; though  themselves  wild,  they  are  not  cruel.  The  marriage  ceremony  con- 
sists only  in  a symbol  of  the  subjection  of  the  wife,  who  thenceforth  is  the  property 
of  all  the  brothers.  The  religion  is  crude.  The  priests  do  not  offer  sacrifices,  but 
have  for  their  duties  the  milking  of  tlie  sacred  cows.  Belief  in  evil  spirits,  magic, 
ghosts,  and  the  like,  prevails. 

In  Ceylon  we  find  the  Singhalese,  the  third  Dravida  family,  but  they  are  apparently 
not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  ‘ Cinnamon  Isle.’  These  must  be  sought  in  the 
Veddahs,  the  modern  descendants  of  the  Yakklios,  one  of  the  lowest  races  on  the  face 

of  the  earth.  The  Veddahs  live  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  customs  unaltered  for  two  thousand 
years ; but  their  language,  if  we  can  so  call 
the  few  words  they  possess,  is  evidently  re- 
lated to  the  Dravida  tongues,  and  especially 
to  the  Singhalese.  There  are  two  groups  of 
Veddahs,  called,  according  to  their  mode  of 
life,  the  Rock  Veddahs  and  the  Village  Ved- 
dahs. The  former  hide  themselves  in  the 
jungle.  They  know  nothing  of  agriculture, 
but  live  entirely  on  what  nature  j^rovides. 
They  cannot  count,  and  have  not  the  instinct 
of  worship,  or  the  idea  of  a God.  They  cook 
their  meat  in  the  crudest  manner.  Poly- 
gamy is  unknown  among  them,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  recognized,  but  the  fav- 
orite choice  of  a wife  is  a younger  sister. 
Castes  are  unknown  among  them.  The  Vil- 
lage Veddahs  stand  on  a slightlj"  higher  plane, 
for  they  live  in  rude  huts  of  bark  and  mud, 

but  their  intellectual  endowment  is  very 
» Fui.  ;i01.  — rniictiot  Orissa.  ^ 

small.  The  Veddahs  are  darker  than  the 
Singhalese,  and  are  very  active  and  muscular.  Their  face  is  regular,  the  nose  a little 
inclined  to  be  flat ; the  hair  is  straight,  the  beard  short.  The  only  article  of  clothing 
is  the  cloth  about  the  loins. 

The  Singhalese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a cultivated  2>eo2)le,  with  a richly  develo2)ed 
language,  abounding  in  tro2ies  and  meta2diors.  They  emigrated  from  the  region  of 
the  Ganges,  and  settled  in  Ceylon  about  five  hundred  years  before  tlie  Christian  era. 
Later  immigrations  have  destroyed  their  race  2^urity.  They  are  a well  formed  race, 
with  however  a tendency  toward  cor2uilency.  The  com2)lexion  is  of  every  shade  of 
brown,  and  the  oval  feminine  face  has  something  un2)leasant,  even  sinister,  about  it ; and 
this  is  borne  out  by  the  character,  for  they  are  cowardly  and  false.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a reverence  for  old  age,  and  a strong  affection  for  their  relatives. 

The  costume  is  2ieculiar;  the  men  wear  the  ‘comboy,’  or  waist-cloth,  very  much 
like  a 23etticoat,  which  barely  covers  the  loins,  and  nothing  else,  e.\ce23t  when  they  go 
to  the  towns,  when  they  wind  red  cloth  .about  the  legs.  The  women  add  to  the 
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coinboy  a muslin  jacket,  and  quantities  of  jewelry.  Children  have  simply  a shirt,  or 
go  entirely  naked.  The  religion  is  Buddhism,  but  in  this  they  are  not  so  strict  as  are 
their  co-religionists  of  the  continent.  As  a rule  they  follow  agriculture,  but  their  lazy 
disposition  makes  them  far  less  valu- 
able than  the  Tamil.  Their  huts 
consist  of  bark  or  clay,  and  are  fur- 
nished in  the  most  simple  manner. 

Their  aim  is  to  do  as  little  as  jiossi- 
ble,  and  a most  bountiful  nature  as- 
sists them  much  in  this. 

The  Kandyans  or  Highlanders 
are  a much  more  sturdy  race  than 
the  Singhalese.  They  for  a long 
time  withstood  the  efforts  of  Euro- 
])eans  to  gain  the  centre  of  the 
island.  The  so-called  Moormen, 
who  share  with  the  Tamil  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  natives  in 
Ceylon,  are  of  problematical  origin. 

Some  regard  them  of  Arabic,  others 
of  Persian  origin.  Of  the  Tamil 
we  have  already  spoken. 

The  Singhalese  of  to-day  are  a 
degenerate  race.  No  one  would 
suspect  them  of  being  able  to  con- 
struct the  cities  and  the  temples 
which  are  scattered,  in  ruins,  through 
the  island,  and  yet  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  these  were  built  by 
their  immediate  ancestors.  One  of 


the  ruined  relic-shrines,  or  dagobas,  f,g.  202.  - Hindu  trumpets, 

is  still  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet 

in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ; while  the  ruined  tanks,  some  of 
them  colossal,  are  not  paralleled  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  details  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Ceylon  are  far  more  accurately  known  than  are  those  of  India.  One 
chronicle  details  the  events  of  twenty-three  centuries. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  TIBET. 

Bodyul,  the  land  of  Bod,  is  the  native  name  of  what  Europeans  call  Tibet,  or 
Thibet.  The  country  is  a high  table-land,  cut  u]^  ^7  complicated  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. The  climate  is  cold  and  dry,  and  the  vegetation  is  scanty.  Here  live  a people 
of  Mongolian  origin,  who  speak  a language  of  the  so-called  isolating  group,  the  lowest 
stage  of  linguistic  development.  In  many  respects  they  differ  from  the  Chinese  and 
the  real  Mongolians,  but  still  they  have  much  in  common  with  them.  Small  black 
eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  flat  noses,  thin  lips,  are  all  common  to  Tibetan  and  Chi- 
nese. A larger  frame  in  the  former  is  however  a distinction  between  the  two. 

The  religion  of  the  land  is  a modified  Buddhism,  known  as  Lamaism.  Its  basis 
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rests  upon  the  sacred  Buddhist  writings,  but  numbers  of  other  forms  and  doctrines 
have  been  introduced.  Like  ancient  Buddhism  it  knows  no  worship  of  God,  but  has 
instead  an  adoration  of  saints.  At  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  stand  two 
popes,  of  theoretically  equal  rank,  the  Dalai-lama  and  the  Pan-chhenn,  but  practi- 
cally the  former  is  much  the  more  powerful ; next  come  a number  of  officials  who 
may  be  compared  to  the  bishops  and  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
lastly  are  the  priests.  All  these  together  form  the  saints  to  whom  worship  is  directed, 
and  here  is,  from  the  Buddhistic  point  of  view,  the  most  heterodox  element  in  the 
faith. 


Fig.  203.  — Tibetan. 

Even  within  itself,  Lamaism  is  not  homogeneous.  There  are  two  sects,  one  far 
more  strict  than  the  other,  and  as  a consequence  the  whole  people  are  divided  into 
tAvo  factions,  the  yellow  church  being  the  strict  one,  and  the  red  the  more  lax.  This 
choice  of  colors  affects  the  clothing  and  various  other  affairs.  The  yellow  church  pre- 
dominates in  Tibet.  The  priestly  caste  dominate  the  land.  If  one  of  them  die,  his 
soul  immediately  takes  its  way  into  a new-born  child,  Avho  is  immediately  taken  in 
charge,  and  brought  up  in  accordance  Avith  the  position  of  his  predecessor.  The 
decision  of  who  it  is  that  is  inhabited  by  the  soul  of  the  departed  varies  according 
to  rank,  or  in  other  respects.  Sometimes,  before  death,  he  indicates  the  family  in 
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which  he  is  to  reappear,  or  astrologers  and  the  sacred  books  are  consulted  for 
guidance ; but  when  one  of  the  popes  dies,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  child  claim- 
ing to  be  the  new-born  lama  are  examined  with  great  minuteness,  and  within  the 
present  century  the  Emperor  of  China  exercises  an  important  influence  in  discovering 
the  direction  of  the  metempsychosis.  The  re-born  lama  is  questioned  regarding  his 
former  life,  and  is  made  to  recognize  his  former  possessions  before  he  is  acknowledged 
as  the  head  of  the  church. 

Just  as  Mohammedans  make  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  so  do  the  Tibetans  to  Potola, 
the  residence  of  the  Dalai-lama,  to  partake  of  his  blessing.  Priests  ai-e  numerous : 
indeed  it  is  estimated  that 
two  thirds  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Tibet  belong  to  the 
sacerdotal  class.  It  is  easy  to 
become  a priest.  A father 
shaves  the  head  of  his  son, 
gives  him  a suitable  outfit, 
and  he  enters  a monastery, 
to  emerge  in  a few  months  a 
priest.  He  now  has  to  pray 
constantly,  but  this  is  an  easy 
task,  for  he  has  a praying- 
machine.  This  is  a wheel, 
to  which  the  prayers  are  at- 
tached, and  by  turning  the 
crank  they  gain  their  efficacy. 

Another  style  is  shown  in  our 
illustration.  The  prayers  are 
placed  in  the  box,  which  is 
turned  by  means  of  the  cord. 

But  this  grinding  out  prayers 
by  hand  is  tiresome  work,  and 
so  the  priest  of  the  wealthier 
class  runs  his  praying-wheel 
by  water-jjower.  This  cus- 
tom, senseless  as  it  appear-s, 
has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
Buddha  preached  his  gospel, 
or,  as  the  somewhat  obscure  language  has  it,  ‘turned  the  wheel  of  the  law’ ; and  a too 
literal  interpretation  of  this  has  led  to  these  machine-made  prayers. 

No  layman  in  Tibet  thinks  of  owning  land ; all  belongs  to  the  priests.  A man 
hii’es  a little  plot,  and  erects  on  it  his  dwelling,  which  serves  at  once  as  house  and 
stable.  Its  walls  are  of  mud,  or  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  windows  are  covered  with 
wooden  shutters.  If  the  house  has  two  stories,  the  family  live  upstairs ; but  if  only 
one,  they  share  that  with  the  cattle.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the 
chimney  a mere  hole  in  the  roof.  Chairs  and  the  like  are  unknown.  A mattress  is  at 
once  seat  and  bed.  In  each  house  is  an  image  of  Buddha.  Others,  who  wander  about 
raising  stock,  have  tents  made  of  black  cloth,  woven  from  the  hair  of  the  herds. 
The  clothing  is  either  red  or  yellow,  according  to  the  sect.  It  consists  of  a toga-like 


Fig.  204. — Faina  priest  with  his  mask. 
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garment,  which  leaves  the  right  breast  and  arm  bare.  Arms  are  universal,  swords 
being  the  most  usual. 

The  Tibetans  are  brave  warriors,  and  very  suspicious  of  strangers;  but  when  one 
gains  their  confidence,  they  are  good-natured  and  frank,  just  so  far  as  it  does  not  affect 
their  religion.  Each  one.  has  the  ambition  to  own  the  best  house  in  tlie  place.  The 
dead  are  either  cast  into  the  rivers  or  exposed  to  the  fowls  of  the  air;  the  rich,  how- 
ever, are  burned.  Lamaism  does  not  allow  burial.  The  Tibetans  have  a script  of 
theii  own,  and  even  know  of  j^i’intiiig  j but,  like  the  Chinese,  have  no  conception  of 
movable  types.  The  words  are  written,  like  ours,  from  left  to  right.  When  spoken, 

the  language  is  far  from  pleasant;  witness  the  name  of 
the  convent  in  which  the  Pan-chhenn  lives : bKra  Shiss 
Lhun  po,  near  gShiss  Ka  rTse ; and  the  ‘ three  most 
l^recious  jewels’  of  their  faith,  “dlvon  mChhog  gSsune.” 
From  Tibet  as  a centre  allied  peoples  radiate  in  all 
directions ; but  while  some  of  these  are  well  known, 
others  exist  whom  no  European  has  ever  seen.  The  ex- 
plorer, standing  at  some  village  in  the  mountains  of  north- 
eastern India,  can  see  with  a telescope  villages  in  the 
distance ; but  on  asking  the  people  around  him  about 
their  neighbors,  he  finds  that  they  know  absolutely  no- 
thing of  them.  Many  of  these  ti'ibes,  or  bands,  are  ex- 
tremely hostile,  esj^ecially  to  Europeans.  In  fact,  all 
that  we  know  of  a large  part  of  Tibet  itself  is  through 
the  aid  of  educated  Hindus  (pundits),  who,  disguised 
as  merchants,  were  sent  by  the  Indian  government  to  e.x- 
])lore  the  country. 

First  to  be  mentioned  of  these  Tibetan  offshoots  are 
the  ]3eoples  of  ISTepaul  and  Bhotan.  Here  Buddliism 
j)revails,  but  in  other  respects  the  mixture  of  both  Tibe- 
tan and  Hindu  is  very  evident.  In  Nepaul  there  are 
many  tribes,  each  distinguished  by  its  own  dialect  or  lan- 
guage, of  which  thirteen  are  already  known.  The  most 
prominent  tribe  is  the  warlike  Ghurka,  which,  however, 
inclines  most  strongly  to  the  Hindu  side,  and  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Rajput  of  the  lowlands.  In  character  they 
stand  high.  The  Butija  are  nomad  shepherds,  while  the 
small,  half-savage  Terai,  who  live  in  the  thickets,  are  re- 
garded as  remnants  of  the  primitive  ])eople.  The  Newars, 
second  in  numbers  to  the  Ghurka,  contain  the  most  Tibetan  blood,  and  are  famed  as 
artizans. 

The  Butija  of  Nepaul  extend  to  Bhotan,  another  independent  state.  They  are 
large,  strong,  dark-complexioned  people,  Avho  wear  an  ajjron  and  a mantle.  Tlie 
country  is  overrun  with  Buddhist  priests,  and  the  government  is  almost  wholly  eccle- 
siastical, the  Dherma  Raj,  the  nominal  head  of  the  state,  being  treated  almost  as  a 
god.  Both  polygamy  and  polyandry  are  in  vogue.  All  the  brothers  share  the  same 
wife,  the  eldest  being  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  children,  tlie  others  as  uncles. 
For  weapons  they  largely  use  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  for  protection  they  wear 
an  armor  and  cany  shields. 


Fig.  205.  — Tibetan  pi'iiyiiig-machiue. 
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In  Northern  Assam  are  a series  of  wild  tribes  who  have  made  no  little  trouble  for 
the  British,  and  the  natives  of  the  lower  country,  for  their  forests  and  mountains 

afford  them  a safe  asylum  from  pursuit. 
Of  the  many  tribes  existing  here,  only 
one,  the  Angami-Naga,  are  of  special  ini- 
])ortance.  They  are  very  w:arlike  and 
have  often  descended  to  the  plains,  kill- 
ing hundreds  of  jieople.  War  is  their 
delight,  and  their  customs  encourage  the 
sj^irit.  Each  band  and  caste  has  its  own 
tattooing,  but  not  until  the  youth  brings 
home  the  head  of  an  enemy  can  his  face 
be  thus  ornamented.  A head  is  a sine 
qua  non.  It  is  immaterial  how  it  is  se- 
cured, whether  by  treachery  or  in  open 
warfare ; whether  it  be  the  head  of  a man, 
woman,  or  child.  After  this  the  youth  is 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  council.  The  religion 
consists  in  the  worship  of  a legion  of  de- 
mons. Every  tree,  every  rock,  everything 
has  its  particular  devil,  who  spends  all  his  time 
in  contriving  methods  of  hai'assing  man,  and  man 
on  his  side  must  employ  counter  magic  to  avert  the 
dangers  to  which  he  is  thus  exj^osed. 


THE  INHABITANTS  OF  FARTHER  INDIA. 


^ a?uMoul)iedVui^^^^  ^ know  much  less  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Farther  India 

than  we  do  of  Hindustan.  Some  parts  of  it  have  never  been 
exploited,  while  others  are  well  known.  Among  the  inhabitants,  however,  we  find  the 
same  contrasts  as  in  India  pro]3er.  Some  are  savage,  some  cultivated,  while  all  the 
intermediate  conditions  are  also  found.  Who  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  is  un- 
known, but  various  facts  render  it  probable  that  they  were  a black,  negro-like  race. 
Further,  nothing  so  far  known  shows  any  evidence  of  Aryan  colonization.  The  jieo- 
ple  which  we  find  as  soon  as  we  cross  the  mountain  boundary  of  Assam  are  entirely 
distinct  from  those  on  the  Hindustan  side,  and  no  transitional  tribes  occur.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  evidence  of  language  and  of  various  customs,  we  shall 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affinities  of  at  least  the  greater  j^art  of  the  people  are 
with  the  Mongolians. 


In  Burmah,  the  first  of  the  states  of  Farther  India  to  be  taken  xi]!,  we  find  several 
very  distinct  tribes  or  races.  In  the  north,  just  across  the  boundary  from  Assam,  we 
meet  the  Shan,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Pa-Yii.  In  a2)pearauce  and  in  customs  the 
Shan  of  the  north  are  much  like  the  Chinese,  but  as  we  go  south  we  find  them  chang- 
ing in  character,  but  still,  even  as  far  south  as  Bangkok,  being  recognizable  as  Shans. 
In  the  north  we  also  find  the  Shingpos  and  the  wild  Kyhens,  and  a number  of  other 
tribes,  which  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  Shan  is  rather  small  and  delicate  and  his  head  better  formed  than  that  of  the 
Chinese;  his  nose  is  straight,  his  dark  eyes  nearly  horizontal;  the  complexion  a light 
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brown,  and  as  a rule  the  higher  the  family  the  lighter  the  skin.  The  men  wear  a 
jacket,  and  breeches  reaching  to  the  knees,  cotton  shoes  with  leather  soles,  and  in 
summer  a wide-brimmed  straw  hat,  in  winter  a blue  turban.  The  dress  of  the  woman 
is  much  the  same  except  that  the  jacket  is  longer  and  the  head  is  covered  with  a band 
wrapped  around  it  like  a turban.  Blue  predominates  in  all  the  clothing.  The  Shans 
are  earnest  and  quiet,  they  work  at  weaving,  agriculture,  and  as  silversmiths,  their  fila- 
gree work  being  of  a high  character.  In  religion  they  are  Buddhists,  but  they  have 
not  the  pure  form  of  worship  occurring  farther  south,  but  have  mingled  with  it  much 
siq^erstition,  apjjarently  of  Chinese  origin.  Monogamy  is  the  rule,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  remarkably  simple,  consisting  only  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  bride’s 
father.  The  dead  are  buried  as  among  the  Chinese,  a mound  and  memorial  tablet 
being  erected.  The  great  hostility  to  Europeans  has  i^revented  much  exploration 
among  the  northern  Shans,  but  the  southern  are  better  known.  Recently  a few 
Catholic  missionaries  have  tried  to  enter  the  northern  Shan  states,  but  have  not  yet 
been  very  successful. 

The  Kyhen  form  quite  a contrast  to  the  Shan.  They  are  small  jjeople  with  good 
faces,  disfigured  however  by  the  practice  of  staining  the  teeth  black.  Their  clothing 
is  much  like  that  of  the^Shan,  but  the  hair  differs  in  being  cut  into  a ‘bang.’  Intel- 
lectually they  are  below  the  Shans,  and  also,  it  would  a25pear,  in  morals.  The  men 
are  lazy,  thrusting  the  bulk  of  the  work  on  the  women,  while  they  sit  around  and 
smoke.  Their  religion  lias  nothing  in  common  with  Buddhism,  but  consists  in  a belief 
in  a creator,  in  a heaven  and  a hell ; worship  is  directed  not  to  God,  but  to  a protect- 
ing sjiirit.  A Kyhen  village  presents  a jieculiar  apiiearance,  and  consists  of  from 
three  to  ten  wretched  bamboo  huts  siqiported  on  jiiles. 

The  Lu-tseu  are  very  rude  and  barbaric,  except  the  few  Christian  converts,  who 
have  adopted  Chinese  costume  and  follow  agriculture.  The  majority  of  the  tribe 
are  pure  nomads,  and  wholly  uncivilized.  They  build  no  houses,  cultivate  no  fruits, 
but  dejiend  for  their  existence  on  plunder  and  the  chase.  Their  religion  is  wholly 
lieathen.  They  seem  darker  than  the  other  natives,  tattoo  their  bodies  and  faces  in 
dark  blue,  and  wear  their  hair  long.  Their  costume  is  a simjile  girdle  about  the  waist. 
Their  arms  are  bows,  poisoned  arrows,  dirks,  and  lances.  The  Moso  are  evidently 
the  remnant  of  a once  mighty  tribe.  To  all  apjiearance  they  are  wholly  Chinese. 
The  men  wear  the  blue  woolen  jacket  and  the  short,  loose  trousers  of  the  Chinese. 
The  costume  of  the  women  is  fantastic  but  graceful,  essentially  Chinese  in  cut  and 
fashion.  Huge  silver  earrings  and  other  jewelry  are  highly  j:)rized.  Their  religion  is 
a mixture  of  Buddhism  and  Chinese  ancestor-worshii:).  They  have  a language  of  their 
own,  but  Chinese  is  more  taught  and  used  than  the  native  language.  Their  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  look  like  Chinese  liouses.  The  Ya-tseu,  also,  are  distin- 
guished in  outer  apj^earance  from  the  Chinese  only  by  the  costume  of  the  women. 
Religion,  customs  and  the  like  are  identical ; and  most  of  the  jjeoj^le  sj:)eak  Chinese 
readily. 

The  chief  jieoifie  of  the  western  j^art  of  Farther  India,  the  rulers  of  the  Irawaddy 
Valley,  are  the  Burmans,  who  in  the  despotically  ruled  kingdom  of  Burmah  have  at- 
tained to  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  civilization.  In  bodily  ap]3earance  they  are  of 
short,  compact  but  powerful  build,  with  peculiarly  formed  legs  and  thighs,  covered 
over  and  over  with  blue  hieroglyj)hic  tattooing.  Many  have  figures  on  breast  and 
shoulders  as  a sign  that  they  belong  to  a high  caste.  A broad  face  with  strong  cheek- 
bones, a flat  nose,  full  Iqjs,  small  gray  slanting  eyes,  and  a yellowish  complexion  like 
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an  unripe  citron,  are  characteristic,  and  make  no  very  pleasing  picture.  There  is  gen- 
erally an  expression  of  indejjendent  manhood  about  the  old,  and  an  air  of  joyous, 
careless  jollity  in  the  young.  The  women  are  of  similar  type  to  the  men,  only  smaller 
and  more  delicate.  Their  dress  is  generally  simple.  The  men  wear  the  ‘ potgo,’  a 
large  cotton,  woolen,  or  silk  shawl,  wrapped  about  the  loins,  with  one  end  thrown 
over  the  shoulder.  The  head  is  covered  wuth  a colored  silk  cloth  or  head-dress.  The 
women  wear  a single  article,  a large,  square  cloth  of  silk  or  wool  wound  round  the 
body  so  as  to  fall  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles.  Both  sexes  wash  carefully  their  hair; 
the  men  bind  it  in  a bunch  on  the  head,  the  women  wear  it  in  a queue.  The  beard  is 
poorly  developed.  All  go  barefooted.  Their  food  is  simple  and  healthy.  Both  sexes 
smoke  cigars. 

Concubinage  is  unlimited,  but  still  the  law  forbids  polygamy.  Concubines  who 
live  in  the  house  with  a regular  wife  are  bound  by  law  to  serve  her  as  servants.  Di- 
vorces are  obtainable,  but  with  difficulty.  The  Burmese  woman  is  free  to  go  about, 
to  buy  and  sell,  and  take  part  in  all  the  occupations  of  life.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
she  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  her  husband.  And  reports  agree  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Burmese  women  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  female  sex  in  most  countries. 
The  Burmans  are  an  open-hearted,  hospitable,  pleasure-loving  though  indolent  ])eople. 
Their  great  vice  is  lying.  They  enjoy  a quiet,  comfortable  life,  smoking,  gossiping, 
sleeping  away  the  day,  singing  and  listening  to  music  half  the  night.  Bright  and 
lively,  they  easily  forget  trouble.  If  they  do  show  little  patriotism,  they  yet  show 
attachment  to  their  home  and  family.  Though  ignorant,  they  will  investigate  things 
so  long  as  it  requires  no  great  exertion.  Moderation,  toughness,  and  endurance  are 
characteristic  of  them.  In  trade  they  have  developed  much  sharpness.  With  weap- 
ons they  are  not  skilful,  and  in  battle  they  are  not  brave  and  determined.  Still  they 
have  a sort  of  indifference  to  death.  The  Buddhistic  teaching  of  the  migration  of 
souls  breeds  an  indifference  to  the  destruction  of  human  life.  The  Burmans  have  a 
system  of  education  according  to  which  every  boy  is  obliged  by  law  to  spend  three 
years  in  a religious  house  under  the  instruction  of  priests.  Thus  all  male  children 
can  read  and  write,  and  often  show  marked  proficiency  in  other  branches  of  leariiiiig. 
The  usual  time  of  a scholar  in  the  cloisters  is  ten  to  thirteen  years.  After  this  it  is 
determined  whether  he  shall  become  a priest  or  go  into  active  life.  Girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  receive  no  education.  As  a rule  the  Burmans  are  extremely  tolerant  or  indiffer- 
ent to  religions  convictions.  In  their  character  they  have  much  in  common  with  the 
Chinese.  They  are  sharp  and  enterprising,  but  lazy.  Free  from  caste  distinction 
and  race  prejudice,  they  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Europeans,  and  are  anxious 
to  learn  from  them.  Indeed,  they  willingly  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
Europeans,  that  they  may  enjoy  superior  advantages.  Most  authorities  class  the 
Burmans  with  the  Mongolo-Chinese  tribes.  Like  the  Chinese  their  language  is 
monosyllabic,  but  it  is  much  richer  in  word-roots,  if  the  term  roots  may  be  employed. 
Their  writing  runs  from  left  to  right,  and  their  alphabet  has  forty-four  letters,  com- 
posed of  circles  and  parts  of  circles.  Printing  is  unknown  among  them  except  as 
introduced  by  Europeans.  Their  books  are  inscribed  on  long  strips  of  palm-leaf  and 
the  literature  is  chiefly  of  a religious  nature. 

Closely  related  to  the  Burmans  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  district  of  Aracan. 
These  princijially  belong  to  the  Mugh,  the  natives  of  the  country.  Besides  these,  we 
may  mention  the  Little  Brainma  and  the  immigrant  Mohannnedau  Mugh.  All  of 
these  speak  a language  allied  to,  but  coarser  than  the  Burman.  A little  back  from  the 
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coast  are  a series  of  mountain  tribes  grouped  by  ethnologists  under  the  name  Lohita 
tribes,  Lohita  being  another  name  for  the  Brahmaputra.  They  are  also  allied  to  the 
Burnians  in  language  and  customs.  Most  of  these  Lohita  tribes  are  in  a savage  or 
semi-savage  state.  They  go  nearly  or  quite  naked,  but  the  males  from  childhood  up 
carry  a wooden  shield  covered  with  metal,  the  size  increasing  with  the  growth  of  the 
]>erson.  They  use  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and  are  good  marksmen.  Some  of 
them  are  very  hostile  not  only  to  the  whites  but  to  the  neighboring  tribes.  Feuds  are 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  the  original  dispute  being  frequently  lost 
in  a remote  antiquity. 

One  Lohita  tribe,  the  Karen,  living  in  eastern  Burmah,  south  to  Pegu,  are  worthy 
of  mention.  The  name  Karen  is  of  Burman  origin ; they  call  themselves  Kaya. 
They  are  divided  into  a number  of  bands,  which  from  similarity  of  appearance  and 
identity  of  language  are  seen  to  be  of  common  origin.  Tlie  labors  of  missionaries 
have  resulted  in  converting  large  numbers  of  them  to  Christianity.  The  native  reli- 
gion is  mostly  of  a negative  character.  They  are  very  sujierstitious,  believing  in 
magic  and  demons,  but  having  no  regular  form  of  worship.  Regarding  immortality, 
they  take  an  agnostic  position  — ‘regarding  it  we  know  nothing;  we  only  know  mx* 
came  into  the  world  and  must  depart  from  it.’  The  Karens  are  well  built,  though  not 
so  strong  as  the  Burmans.  Their  faces  have  a Mongolian  cast,  but  their  cheek-bones 
are  less  prominent,  the  eyes  less  oblique,  and  the  complexion  less  yellow  than  in  tlie 
tyj)ical  Mongol.  They  tattoo  themselves.  Each  village  has  its  ‘Zokay,’  or  chief, 
whose  rank  is  hereditary,  and  all  of  these  are  under  a ‘ Zokay-Hyuk,’  or  chief  of  chiefs ; 
but  the  Zokays  derive  but  little  advantage  from  the  office.  A Karen  village  consists 
of  a long  house  with  a passage  through  the  middle  and  rooms  on  either  side,  a condi- 
tion which  reminds  one  of  the  similar  arrangement  among  the  North  American 
Indians  (vide  ]).  166).  The  men  spend  their  days  in  farming,  the  women  in  domestic 
duties,  and  in  weaving,  at  which  they  are  very  skilful.  All,  however,  are  rather  laz}q 
and  very  dirty,  wcai  ing  their  clothes  for  months  without  a change.  The  clothing  is 
simj)le,  consisting  merely  of  a couple  of  cloaks.  In  all  pleasures  — smoking,  chewing 
betel,  drinking,  and  the  like  — there  is  no  distinction  in  sex. 

In  Pegu,  we  meet  the  Moans  or  Telaings,  who,  when  Europeans  first  visited  the 
country,  were  the  j^revailing  ]>eople,  but  vdio  are  now  confined  to  southeastern 
Burmah,  and  south  into  Tenasserim.  In  appearance  and  dress  they  are  much  like  the 
Burmans,  but  they  are  strongly  distinguished  by  their  language.  The  two  races  now 
intermarry  to  such  an  extent  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Telaing  race 
and  language  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  Burmese.  The  Telaings  are  Buddhists,  and 
follow  much  the  same  educational  system  as  their  northern  neighbors. 

In  Burmah,  as  we  have  said,  the  Buddhist  religion  prevails,  and  in  great  purity. 
Temples  and  shrines  are  innumerable,  and  the  monastic  system  is  well  developed. 
The  ]ion-gyees,  the  members  of  the  monastic  order,  are  monks  ratlier  th;in  juaests, 
preaching,  but  not  interfering  with  th'e  worship  of  the  jieople,  and  subsisting  on 
charity.  One  of  their  religious  festivals  has  been  described  as  follows  : — 

“ Arrived  at  the  slirines  and  temples,  the  j)eople  suddenly  turn  from  jdeasure  to 
devotion.  Men  bearing  ornamental  ]>a2)er  umbrellas,  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  offer- 
ings, crowd  the  image-houses,  pi-esent  their  gifts,  make  their  shek-ho,  and  say  their 
prayers  with  all  dispatch.  Others  are  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the  face  of  the  image, 
or  saluting  him  with  crackers,  the  noise  of  which  in  nowise  interferes  with  the  serenity 
of  the  worshii)pers.”  Again  ; “ The  umbrellas  brought  as  offerings  were  so  numerous 
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that  one  could  with  difficulty  thread  a passage  through  them.  Some  were  pure  white, 
others  white  and  gold,  while  many  boasted  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  They  were 
made  of  paper,  beautifully  cut  into  various  2^atterns.  There  were  numerous  altars 
and  images,  and  numberless  little  Gautamas ; but  a deej)  niche  or  cave,  at  the  far  end 
of  which  was  a fat  idol,  with  a yellow  cloth  wrap^jed  around  him,  seemed  a ])lace  of 
peculiar  sanctity.  This  recess  would  have  been  quite  dark  had  it  not  been  for  the 
numberless  tapers  of  yellow  Avax  that  were  burning  before  the  image.  The  closeness 
of  the  ])lace,  the  smoke  from  the  candles,  and  the  fumes  from  the  quantity  of  crackers 
constantly  being  let  off,  rendered  respiration  almost  impossible.  An  old  ]Jon-gyee, 
however,  the  only  one  I ever  saAV  in  a temj)le,  seemed  quite  in  his  element.  His 
shaven,  bristly  head,  and  coarse  features,  looking  ugly  enough  to  serve  for  some 
favorite  idol,  and  he  seemed  a fitting  embodiment  of  so  senseless  and  degrading  a 
worship.  Offerings  of  flowers,  j^J^per  ornaments,  flags,  and  candles,  were  scattered 
about  in  ]>rofusion.  The  beating  a bell  with  a deer’s  horn,  the  explosioTi  of  crackers. 


Fig.  207.  — Captives  in  transport  (Siam). 


and  the  rapid  muttering  of  ])rayers,  made  up  a din  of  sounds,  the  suitable  accomjoani- 
ment  of  so  misdirected  a devotion.” 

We  find  in  the  east  of  Burmah,  and  extending  thence  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  a number  of  tribes  grouped  under  the  name  of  the  Tai  people.  One  of 
the  divisions  we  have  already  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Shans ; the  others  now 
demand  a moment’s  attention.  They  are  the  Tai  jorojoer,  or  Siamese,  the  Laos  and 
the  Aliom. 

The  Siamese  form  about  a third  of  the  population  of  Siam.  They  are  a race  of 
slender,  but  strong  jieople,  Avith  homely  and  expressionless  faces,  and  a sluggish  bear- 
ing. “They  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  and  almost  passionless.”  The  children  alone 
are  pretty.  At  first  the  stranger  has  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  sexes,  for  men 
and  Avomen  AA^ear  the  same  costume,  — a cloth  Avound  around  the  hips  and  brought 
betAveen  the  legs,  Avhile  the  shoulders  are  coA'ered  by  a jacket.  Both  sexes  cheAV  betel 
nut  until  the  lips  and  teeth  are  black.  Slavery  exists  among  them,  three  classes  of 
slaves  being  knoAvn.  First  are  those  captured  in  A\’ar;  second,  those  Avho  lose  their 
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freedom  by  getting  in  debt ; and  lastly,  those  who  were  sold  by  the  ])arents.  A man 
has  a perfect  right  to  sell  his  children,  and  among  the  lower  classes  they  are  regarded 
as  mere  goods  and  chattels.  Still,  the  domestic  relations  are  good,  and  the  women 
are  well  treated  and  enjoy  much  freedom. 

The  Siamese  show  considerable  intellectual  ability,  and  are  favorably  disposed 
toward  European  culture.  Still,  they  stand  at  present  about  where  Europeans  did  in 
the  middle  ages,  before  the  reformation.  Their  culture  has  its  origin  in  Buddhism, 
and  their  books  pertain  largely  to  religious  subjects.  The  labors  of  missionaries  have 
been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  fruitless  among  them.  They  love  music,  and  h.ave  num- 
bers of  native  instruments  as  well  as  those 
of  European  manufacture.  The  government 
of  Siam  is  thoroughly  despotic,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  two  kings,  one  of  whom,  however, 
has  not  much  excej)t  the  title.  Everywhere 
there  are  nunneries  and  cloisters ; but  these 
here,  as  in  Burmah,  do  an  immense  good  in 
educating  the  people.  Every  boy  has  to 
enter  them,  and  later  he  can,  if  he  wishes, 
return  to  civil  life.  Buddhism  recognizes  no 
caste,  and  in  Siam  any  one,  even  a slave, 
may  become  a priest.  The  religion  here  is 
not  as  pure  as  in  Burmah,  but  has  incorpo- 
rated with  it  many  superstitious  beliefs  and 
usages  from  India  and  Cliina.  The  Siamese 
pantheon  is  crowded  with  all  the  crooked- 
legged, horned,  and  hairy  idols,  sirens,  giants, 
spirits,  and  what  not  of  Brahmin  and  Chinese 
mythology. 

The  Chinese  form  a second  third  of  the 
population  of  Siam ; but  as  they  here  differ 
but  little  from  their  brothers  farther  north, 
we  dismiss  them  Avith  this  mention.  In 
northern  Siam,  and  extending  into  the  Shan 
states,  are  the  Lao,  who  seem  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  eastern  highlands  of  Tibet.  In 
Fig.  208.  — Siamese  acuess.  language  they  differ  but  little  from  the  Siam- 

ese. With  the  Siamese,  the  land  of  the  Lao 
is  a sort  of  holy  land  of  religious  wonders,  and  to  it  they  lov'e  to  jioint,  in  their  traditions, 
as  the  place  Avhence  they  derived  their  birth.  At  present  the  territory  of  the  Lao  is 
divided  into  a great  number  of  jn'ovinces,  and  the  goA^ernment  has  something  of  a patri- 
archal cast.  The  Lao  have  made  much  jirogress,  and  shoAV  considerable  capabilities. 
In  religious  matters  they  are  A'^ery  tolerant.  The  northern  Lao,  distinguished  from  the 
Burmans  by  their  lighter  complexion,  have  a proud  bearing,  and  are  more  quiet  and  in- 
dustrious than  their  southern  brethren.  The  northern  Lao  are  very  mistrustful  tOAvard 
strangers,  but  are  very  industrious  and  enterprising.  They  have  a passion,  hoAvever,  for 
gambling.  Their  music  is  harmonious  and  sentimental.  The  houses  are  usually  sur- 
rounded by  gardens.  Rice  is  the  staple  of  food.  As  in  Siam,  the  houses  are  built  on 
piles,  as  a jArotection  against  damjniess,  snakes,  scorjiions,  etc.  The  household  utensils 
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are  simple,  mats  and  jiillows  j) redominating.  Weapons,  such  as  lances  and  flintlock 
muskets,  stand  in  the  entrance.  The  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Siamese.  The 
Lao  are  well  formed  and  powerful,  often  herculean.  The  exjn-ession  of  face  is  a mix- 
ture of  fierceness  and  indifference.  The  hair  is  cut  away,  only  a tuft  remaining  on 
the  crown.  Bright  colors  are  usually  chosen  for  dress.  They  are  very  fond  of  jew- 
elry, which  is  worn  as  protecting  amulets.  A cigarette  is  always  stuck  back  of  the 
ear.  Tlie  Lao  tattoo  the  belly  and  the  thighs,  though  this  custom  is  not  so  common 
in  the  south.  The  women  are  s])aringly  clad,  a sort  of  shawl  being  wound  about  the 


Fig.  209.  — Lao  from  the  interior  of  Siam. 

■waist,  and  falling  to  the  knees,  and  a piece  of  cloth  being  cast  over  the  shoulders. 
1 heir  magnificent  black  hair  is  carefully  tended,  and  even  a European  could  find 
many  a really  handsome  girl  and  woman  among  them.  Polygamy  appears  only  among 
the  rich,  monogamy  being  the  rule.  Slavery  is  common,  the  majority  of  slaves  being 
savages  who  are  brought  from  the  mountains.  The  Lao  is  lazy,  and  when  he  has  no 
slaves  his  wife  has  to  do  the  work. 

The  land  of  the  Lao  extends  south  as  far  as  Korat.  There  we  find  a number  of 
tribes,  of  whom  we  can  tell  little  save  their  names.  The  Cambodians,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  swamp  districts  about  Lake  Tuli-Sap,  have  the  body  disproportionately 
long,  the  short  legs  being  thick  and  crooked ; the  mouth  is  wide,  the  forehead  promi- 
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nent,  the  nose  flat  and  stumpy.  In  personal  appearance  there  is,  of  course,  a wide 
variation.  Their  religious  faith  is  Buddhism.  All  these  wild  mountain  tribes  are 
named  differently  by  different  peoples,  and  it  is  an  endlessly  difficult  task  to  classify 
them,  and  point  out  their  ethnic  affinity.  Among  the  Annamites  they  are  called  JMo'i, 
and  this  is  the  name  we  shall  adopt  for  them.  There  is  an  uncertainty  about  them 
that  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  give  them  any  definite  ethnic  position.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Moi  are  not  the  same  people  as  the  Lao,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  for  us  to  take 
this  fact,  without  further  conjectures  as  to  their  origin.  The  Moi,  so  far  as  we  can 
leain,  live  in  villages,  and  in  the  southern  districts  are  little  more  than  slaves  of  the 
settled  Annamites.  In  morals  they  are  comparatively  high,  and  in  religion  super- 
stitious. The  separate  tribes  of 
the  Moi  are  differently  character- 
ized. Many  of  them  are  highly 
upright,  diligent,  family-loving, 
and  right-respecting  jieople  ; and 
others  are  quite  the  reverse.  Be- 
tween the  language  of  the  Annam- 
ites and  that  of  the  Moi  there  is 
a wide  difference.  W e know  that 
the  Moi  divide  the  day  into  hours, 
and  make  use  of  the  decimal  nota- 
tion. To  designate  the  time  re- 
quired to  do  anything,  they  jioint 
to  the  sun,  and  trace  its  course 
down  the  heavens.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  Moi  are  simply  and 
uniformly  built  on  piles,  and  ac- 
commodate fifteen  to  twenty  per- 
sons. In  the  family,  the  men  have 
their  work,  and  the  women,  who 
are  highly  respected,  theirs.  Poly- 
gamy is  very  rare,  and  polyandry 
rarely  apjiears.  The  child,  who 
is  lovingly  cared  for,  is  tlie  true 
lord  of  the  house.  Slavery  in  a 
mild  form  exists,  the  slaves  being 
usually  bought  in  childhood  and 
brought  up  in  the  family.  The  slave  can  marry,  ev^en  the  daughter  of  his  owner.  In 
fact,  the  slave  is  scarcely  regarded  as  a chattel,  but  as  a heljier  in  the  family.  When 
a daughter  marries,  lier  husband  must  enter  her  father’s  family,  unless  he  is  rich 
enough  to  furnish  a slave  in  pay  for  his  bride.  Thus  a man  who  has  a number  of 
daughters  has  a v'ery  good  ]n’operty.  Men  and  women  go  almost  naked. 

North  of  the  Moi  extends  the  country  of  the  already  described  Lao.  On  the  east, 
the  nameless  mountain  chain  which  separates  Annam  proper  from  the  intei'ior  of  the 
peninsula  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Lao  lands  toward  that  part  of  the  Annamite  king- 
dom which  is  specially  called  Tonkin.  The  whole  territory  is  very  mountainous. 
Here  alongside  of  the  Lao  we  find  a few  villages  of  Meo.  These  Meo  shave  the 
head,  leaving  only  a queue,  marry  only  among  themselves,  and  have  an  ancestor-wor- 
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ship.  They  live  in  complete  independence,  and  are  distinguished  from  all  their  neigh- 
bors by  their  customs.  They  are  very  strong  and  very  intelligent;  they  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  agriculture.  Still,  they  are  skilful  tradesi)eople.  Their  language 
is  to  be  classed  with  the  Miao-tse  of  Southern  China. 

The  different  peoples  of  Tonkin  offer  physically  and  morally  great  differences. 
The  population  is  not  homogeneous.  In  tlie  plains  are  settled  the  Annamites,  who 
are  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  the  Tonkinese,  who  form  the  mass  of  the  population. 

These  Tonkinese  are  a different  people  from  the  Annamites.  They  have  high 
business  talent,  love  gain,  but  are  prodigal  — great  careless  children,  fond  of  spectacles, 
festivities,  ceremonies,  and  the  like.  Otherwise  their  character  resembles  that  of  the 
Chinese.  They  are  of  sociable,  warm,  and  impulsive  nature.  All  this  makes  them 
symjiathetic  and  pleasant  with  the  Eu- 
roite.ans.  Christianity  has  had  a wide 
spread  among  them.  As  regards  outer 
ap]>earance,  the  nose  is  less  flat  than  in 
the  Chinese,  and  the  cheek-bones  less 
prominent.  The  limbs  are  weak,  the 
beard  S2)arse,  the  comple.vion  olive.  The 
men  are  somewhat  angular,  but  the 
women  are  plump  and  round.  Their 
stature  is  rather  small.  A peculiarity 
of  the  people  is  to  exchange  gifts  on 
every  occasion.  In  ojiposition  to  Chinese, 
the  Tonkinese  desire  foreign  improve- 
ments. They  live  in  villages  constructed 
chiefly  of  bamboo,  follow  numerous  pro- 
fessions, and  are  all  full  of  hate  toward 
the  Annamites.  In  the  mountains  live 
tribes  of  larger  natives,  of  lighter  com- 
jflexion  and  simifler  character  than  the 
Tonkinese.  Many  are  nomads,  living 
chiefly  by  stock-raising.  They  move 
about  from  place  to  place,  stopping  bare- 
ly long  enough  at  one  time  to  grow  a 
little  rice.  At  the  head  of  the  different 
triV)es  stands  a chief,  whose  rank  is  hei’edi- 
tary.  Their  language  is  almost  identical  Avith  that  of  the  Annamites.  Many  regard 
these  peojfle  as  aboriginal  races  from  whom  the  Annamites  descended,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  modified  by  the  acceptance  of  Chinese  blood  and  culture.  This,  however,  is 
only  a conjecture. 

The  real  Annamites  (Chinese  Nyan-nan)  are  closely  related  Avith  the  Tonkinese, 
but  they  are  strongly  distinguished  from  their  Avestern  neighbors,  and  attach  them- 
selves in  religion  and  customs  to  the  Chinese.  Their  faith  is  not  Confucianism,  but 
Chinese  Buddhism.  The  Annamites  are  small,  spare  men,  Avith  tolerably  broAvn  skin, 
straight  smooth  hair,  thin  beard,  a piping  A’oice,  and  a stupid  appearance.  Both  sexes, 
in  short,  ai*e  described  as  being  very  dirty  and  A’ery  ugly.  Their  morals  are  bad,  the 
Avomen  being  as  shameless  as  ugly.  Their  dress  is  essentially  after  the  Chinese  cut; 
Children  run  naked  till  the  fifth  year.  The  hair  is  cut  from  the  head  Avith  the  excep- 


Fig.  211.  — Hand  of  Aiinamite  noble. 
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tion  of  a tuft  on  top.  I he  Aiiiianiite  is  fickle,  weak,  cowardly  and  cruel,  given  to 
thieving  and  piracy.  A couple  of  European  soldiers  could  put  a whole  village-full  to 
flight.  They  can  do  nothing  in  the  open  field.  Tliey  are  dangerous  only  when  they 
ean  strike  in  the  rear  with  overwhelming  numbers.  Among  their  virtues  ai-e  tender- 
ness and  sympathy  in  misfortunes,  thankfulness  for  kindness,  teachableness,  and  obe- 
dience if  well  treated.  They  are  intelligent  and  comprehend  easily.  Though  fickle,* 
they  are  rarely  eonceited.  As  artizans  they  are  very  skilful,  learning  most  trades 
even  without  masters.  Though  avaricious,  they  are  often  generous  to  prodigality. 
As  merchants  they  are  very  sharj)  and  capable,  but  their  trade  is  limited  to  the  inte- 
i-ior.  In  spite  of  their  ancient  cnlttire,  the  Annamites  are  behind  most  nations.  Their 
language  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  that  the  two  nations  cannot  under- 
stand each  other,  but  they  use  the 
same  script.  Still,  from  China  they 
have  borrowed  almost  everything. 
Buddhism  is  widely  spread,  but 
does  not  form  such  a hierarchy  as 
in  China,  India,  and  Tibet.  It  ex- 
erts no  great  influence,  and  is  not 
fanatically  followed.  In  fact,  there 
is  a sort  of  indifference  to  the 
faith.  The  cult  most  observed  is 
that  of  protecting  s])irits.  Every 
village  has  its  spirit  and  every  spirit 
its  temple.  Of  course  Avith  this 
worship  there  is  no  unity.  Final- 
ly, magicians,  witches,  soothsayers, 
jugglers  abound,  and  do  the  most 
astounding  things.  The  people  live 
in  villages  which  are  surrounded 
with  bamboo  hedges  as  protection  ; 
and  every  village  forms,  so  to  speak, 
a little  rei)ublic.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  ])eople  are  farmers.  Great 
villages  built  on  rafts  are  often  seen 
by  the  banks  of  lakes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  live  by  fishing.  Villages  are  seen 
whose  inhabitants  are  all  devoted  to  the  same  pursuit.  Certain  classes  show  great 
honor  and  simplicity ; others  show  the  reverse.  The  best  class  are  the  farmers ; the 
Avorst,  the  mandarins.  Of  course  thei'e  are  exceptions,  but  the  higher  classes  are 
given  chiefly  to  Avine,  gaming,  opium,  the  theatre,  and  the  like. 

MALAYS  AND  NEGRITOS. 

Under  the  name  Malays  Ave  include  the  light-colored,  straight-haired  population  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archij)elago,  and  the  South  Sea,  from  Sumatra  on  the  Avest 
to  Easter  Island  on  the  east,  and  from  Formosa  and  the  SandAvich  Islands  on  the 
north  to  Noav  Zealand  on  the  south.  With  them  also  must  be  classed  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coast  of  the  Malacca  peninsula,  at  least  in  ]iart.  The  Malays  fall  into  two 
great  diAUsions,  the  eastern  and  the  Avestern,  or  the  Polynesians  and  the  Malays  in 
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the  narrower  sense  of  the  words.  We  have  to  do  hei’e  with  the  western  division  of 
the  Malay  people  only,  their  chief  abode  being  the  Malacca  peninsula.  Nowhere  are 
the  speech  and  manners  of  the  Malays  purer  than  here,  where  they  have  founded 
several  independent  states  and  developed  their  own  culture  and  literature.  With  the 
Malays  are  to  be  classed  the  interior  tribes,  whom  the  Malays  call  Orang-Benua. 
These  are  evidently  Malayan  tribes  still  uncultured  and  speaking  a language  free  from 
foreign  elements.  Whether  these  immigrated  earlier  than  the  others,  or  are  a mere 
segregated  branch  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Next  to  ^Malacca  we  find  Malays  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archijjelago,  in  India  itself,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  Malay  tribe,  so  far  as  we  have  here  to  do  with  it,  is  thus  described : The  skull 
is  of  equal  length  and  breadth,  the  back  being  short  and  angular.  The  cheek-bones 
are  prominent,  the  lower  jaw  heavy.  The  nose  is  flat,  the 
nostrils  large.  The  eyes  are  a medium  between  the  Aryan 
and  the  Mongolian.  The  eye  is  black ; the  mouth  large, 
with  thick  lips ; the  complexion  a cojiper  brown.  The 
beard  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  the  hair  straight  and  coarse, 
the  color  being  black  Avith  a tinge  of  brown ; the  legs  are 
jioorly  deA’eloped,  as  are  also  the  breasts  of  the  women.  In 
character  the  Malays  are  exclusive,  stern,  and  deeply  earnest, 
and  A'ery  jealous  of  their  liberty.  They  abound  in  ceremonial 
observances.  They  have  always  been  characterized  as  born 
sailors.  They  are  very  observant  and  readily  adopt  strange 
customs  and  usages.  The  feelings  and  virtues  of  domestic 
life  are  tolerably  loose.  Infanticide  is  prevalent  and  old  2>eo- 
]ile  are  ill-treated.  Parents  have  but  little  authority  OA^er 
their  children.  The  love  of  gain  is  Avith  them  a passion. 

For  pay  they  Avill  do  anything,  even  to  murder.  This,  too, 
makes  highway  robbery  and  jiiracy  so  common.  As  Avarriors 
they  are  brave  and  daring.  Silent  and  reserved  before  supe- 
riors, harsh  toward  inferiors,  generally  stern  and  cruel,  the 
Malay  is  always  tender  toAvard  children.  The  deej>  religious 
spirit  of  the  people  apjiears  in  usages  and  legends.  Their 
intellectxial  ability  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  continental 
Malays  differ  considerably  from  the  island  inhabitants  in 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  The  clothing  of  the  men 
consists  of  short  trousers  reaching  to  the  knee,  a sort  of  tight 
vest,  and  an  ojAen  kamisol ; on  the  feet  sandals,  and  on  the 
head  a turban  or  a straAV  hat.  Among  the  richer,  yellow 
silk,  and  among  the  poorer,  blue  cotton  is  used.  The  Avomen’s  costume  is  not  essen- 
tially different.  Ear-rings,  finger-rings,  and  arm-bands  are  highly  prized.  At  the 
age  of  puberty  both  sexes  file  the  teeth,  stain  them  black,  and  often  insert  little 
pieces  of  gold.  The  houses  are  built  of  Avood  and  on  piles,  the  s^Jace  under  the 
house  being  Aised  for  a stable.  The  furniture  is  of  the  most  meagre  sort.  The  food  of 
the  Malays  is  chiefly  A-egetable ; meat  is  used  only  on  festive  occasions.  Salt  for 
cooking  is  not  generally  knoAvn.  Tobacco  is  used  only  here  and  there.  There  are 
tAvo  meal-times,  about  10  a.  m.  and  7 p.  m.  Fishing  and  trade  ai’c  the  chief  occu2)a- 
tions.  Agriculture  also  engages  many.  The  industries  are  numerous  and  skilfully 
carried  on.  Their  boats,  constructed  Avith  no  other  ira2dements  than  a hammer,  an 
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axe,  and  a handful  of  nails,  are  quite  remarkable.  Tlie  foundation  of  the  Malay  gov- 
ernment  is  the  family.  At  the  head  stands  the  “ Panghulu,”  or  cliief,  whose  rank  is 
not  hereditary.  In  his  hands  is  practically  the  whole  power  of  the  government.  In 
the  matter  of  inheritance,  a woman’s  property  jjasses  to  her  own  children,  but  a man’s 
property  passes  not  to  his  own  children,  but  to  his  sister’s,  or  in  the  second  line  to  his 
brother  s.  In  marriage,  if  the  bride’s  family  is  rich,  the  groom  need  j^ay  nothing  for 
his  wife,  but  he  forfeits  thereby  all  rights  to  the  children;  if  he  gives  a gift  for  his 
wife,  which  goes  for  the  marriage  expenses,  each  parent  has  equal  right  over  children 
and  property;  but  if  a man  buys  his  wife,  children  and  property  belong  to  him  alone. 
Polygamy  is  allowed  by  law.  Malay  wives,  as  a rule,  enjoy  a high  reputation  for 
loyalty  and  thrift.  The  national  weapons  are  the  sword,  the  kris  or  dirk,  of  which 
there  are  several  forms,  the  lance,  the  club,  and  the  blowqiqje,  with  little  pointed 


traces  of  the  old  religious  ideas  remain.  They  seem  to 
have  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  passed  into  tigers,  ivliich  were  regarded  as 
sacred.  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  have  both  deeply  influenced  them  and  left  their 
traces;  but  since  the  advent  of  Islam  nearly  all  traces  of  the  old  faiths  have  been 
destroyed. 

Another  step  east  brings  us  to  the  East  Indian  Archi])elago  and  the  Philippines. 
Here  we  find  two  great  Malay  tribes,  the  Sundanese  and  the  Javanese.  The  former, 
living  in  western  Java,  form  a sort  of  intermediate  member  between  the  continental 
Malays,  the  Javanese,  and  the  Battak  in  Sumatra.  The  Javanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
live  about  the  centre  of  the  thickly  peopled  island.  Tliey  are  the  most  cultured 
tribe  of  the  whole  Malay  race.  To  the  .Javanese  belong  the  Balinese  and  the  Madu- 
rese, the  inhabitants  respectively  of  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Madura. 

The  Javanese  are  lighter  than  the  other  islanders,  though  their  complexion  varies 
from  light  to  dark  brown.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  just  described.  All  but  the 
highest  officers  go  barefooted.  About  the  head  a cloth  is  wound  so  that  the  knot  is  not 
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seen.  In  working  they  go  almost  naked.  The  court  dress  of  the  Javanese  princes  of 
course  is  much  more  elaborate,  very  costly  material  being  used.  The  general  cut  and 
appearance  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  fig.  216.  The  women  love  to  decorate 
themselves  with  flowers  and  jewelry.  The  Javanese  houses  are  built  of  bamboo  and  cov- 
ered with  palm-leaves  or  grass,  the  projecting  roof  forming  a sort  of  veranda.  Often  a 
ladder  is  needed  to  enter ; in  this  case,  the  space  beneath  the  house  forms  the  stable. 
A sort  of  bedstead,  cooking  iitensils,  a mortar  for  grinding  rice,  a spinning-wheel  and 
a loom  for  weaving  are  always  found  within.  Rice,  maize,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the 
chief  articles  of  food.  Flesh  is  reserved  for  festive  occasions.  Several  liquors  are 


Fig.  216.  — Javanese  dancing  girl. 

made  by  them.  Betel-chewing  is  common,  and  lately  tobacco  and  opium  are  much 
used.  Agriculture  stands  high,  and  agricultural  implements  are  excellent.  Many 
articles  of  European  comfort  and  luxury  may  now  be  seen.  The  Javanese  villages 
are  all  more  or  less  alike.  In  the  middle  is  a free  spot,  on  which  stand  a few  trees,  a 
mosque,  and  a schoolhouse.  About  the  village  is  a thick  bamboo  hedge  as  protection 
against  sudden  attacks.  The  cities  show  about  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
villages.  The  palaces  of  the  princes  are  often  large  enough  to  accommodate  fifteen 
thousand  persons.  The  heavy  work  is  performed  exclusively  by  men.  The  Javanese 
women  are  not  rarely  well  formed.  They  walk  freely  and  naturally,  perhaps  because 
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from  youth  u])  they  carry  their  burdens  on  tlieir  heads.  The  ]:)eople  spend  more  of 
their  time  on  the  street  than  in  their  half-open  houses.  The  people  are  quiet  and 
reserved,  and  their  daily  life  partakes  of  the  same  featiu’es.  Polygamy  is  allowed, 

but  rarely  appears,  because  divorces  are  more 
easily  and  conveniently  obtained.  A divorce 
costs  merely  half  a gulden.  Girls  are  com- 
moidy  betrothed  before  they  come  to  matu- 
rity. Women  and  children  often  powder 
themselves  white,  the  better  to  hear  the  sun’s 
heat.  Children  run  naked  till  the  fifth  year. 
Marriage  customs  differ  according  to  the  dis- 
trict, hut  on  the  whole  are  very  ceremonious. 
According  to  the  old  Malay  family  constitu- 
tion, above  mentioned,  the  Javanese  fall  into 
definite  families,  with  a chief  at  the  head.  The 
family  live  together  on  a tract  of  land,  till  i^ 
in  common,  and  pay  one-fifth  to  the  prince  as 
tribute.  Javanese  society  falls  into  two  ranks, 
viz.,  nobles  and  commoners.  The  former  is  a 
blood  nobility,  founded  on  relationship  with 
princely  families.  From  this  rank  all  officers 
are  chosen.  Between  these  two  ranks  definite 
rules  of  intercourse  exist.  The  government 
is  purely  des2>otic.  Old  custom  requires  the 
young  to  meet  the  old,  the  lower  the  higher, 
with  certain  marks  of  deference.  Every  weap- 
on-bearing man  is  hound  to  military  service. 
Their  industries  are  numerous,  and  very  skil- 
fully carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  Javanese, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inland  trade,  is  incon- 
siderable. Since  the  fifteenth  century  Islam 
has  been  the  dominant  religion  of  the  Java- 
nese. Still,  they  have  incorporated  a large 
number  of  forms  from  the  Brahminic  and  Bud- 
dhistic religions,  as  well  as  many  Indian  cul- 
ture elements. 

A jieculiar  Javanese  musical  instrument 
shown  in  our  illustration  needs  no  further  ex- 
planation. One  very  original  invention  of  the 
Javanese  is  the  dove  whistle.  From  a very 
light  wood  they  carve  whistles  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  familiar  willow  whistles  of  our 
boyhood.  These  they  fasten  to  the  tail  feathers 
of  their  jiigeons,  which  are  then  set  free  to 
make  music  as  they  fly.  The  dances  and  the  ruined  temi)les  scattered  throixgh  the 
land  show  many  evidences  of  Indian  influence. 

The  Batta  or  Battqk  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra  stand  very  low.  There  are  three 
dialects  of  their  language.  The  name  Batta  is  really  a nickname  of  contempt,  given 
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them  originally  by  their  enemies  and  oppressors,  the  Mohammedan  Malays.  Related  to 
the  Batta  are  several  tribes  who  inhabit  neighboring  islands.  The  Batta  are  smaller 
and  more  delicate  than  the  Malays  of  Sumatra, 
but  in  no  Avise  weaker.  W ell  proportioned, 
broad-shouldered,  with  small  hands  and  feet, 
they  are  not  only  very  strong,  but  agile  and 
tough.  The  face  differs  from  that  of  the 
IMalays  still  more  than  the  body.  The  eyes  are 
rounder,  the  distance  between  them  greater, 
the  nose  broader  and  more  stumpy,  the  com- 
plexion darker,  — in  short,  the  whole  appear- 
ance, even  though  the  woolly  hair  is  wanting, 
recalls  the  negro.  Some  are  free  and  some 
subject  to  the  Dutch.  They  are  subject  not 
as  serfs,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  fight  under 
the  Dutch  in  war  times  if  the  Dutch  Avill  only 
^et  their  religion  alone.  This  religion  is  a 
highly  developed  fetich-worship,  and  has  a 
]3owerful  priesthood.  All  the  Batta  can  read 
and  write,  since  this  comes  in  as  a part  of  their 
religious  education.  Indeed,  they  have  native 
books  carefully  inscribed  on  bark,  and  bound 
in  a peculiar  way  so  as  to  form  a volume.  The 
writing  looks  like  Chinese,  the  last  i^age  of  the 
book  being  the  title  page.  They  have  also  great  skill  in  metal  work,  especially  articles 
of  ornament  and  arms.  Their  weapons  are  purely  a result  of  their  own  ingenuity.  Their 


Fig.  217.  — Anklong,  .Javanese  musical  instru- 
ment of  bamboo. 


Fig.  218.  — Dove  whistles  from  Java. 


swords  are  short,  with  broad,  rounded  points,  and  are  particularly  a thrusting  instrument. 
Their  guns  consist  of  a long  barrel  with  a heavy  ironwood  stock  and  a firepan.  No 
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wad  is  used ; the  bullet  comes  iu  direct  contact  with  the  powder ; and  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  muzzle  higher  than  the  breech,  to  prevent  the  bullet  from  rolling  out.  In 
hunting  the  elephant,  tiger  or  rhinoceros,  they  use,  however,  a bolt  two  or  three 
inches  long  instead  of  a bullet.  In  aiming,  the  Batta  grasps  the  gun  firmly  in  his  left 
hand,  without  putting  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  as  this  would  probably  break  his  collar- 
bone, lights  the  powder  with  his  right  hand,  and  then,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
recoil,  turns  around  a couple  of  times  on  his  left  foot.  This  requires  no  little  skill, 
but  will  excite  a laugh  from  a stranger.  Some  tribes  of  the  interior  carry  bows  and 
2>oisoned  arrows,  which,  though  not  so  highly  pi-ized,  are  more  terrible  weaj)ons  than 
their  guns,  iheir  pqjes,  too,  are  often  beautifully  and  skilfully  made.  Hunting  and 
agriculture  divide  their  time.  The  free  Batta  live  in  little  villages.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  their  princes,  they  live  in  monogamy.  Family  feuds  and  blood  revenge  often 
extirpate  whole  families.  In  some  tribes  cannibalism  is  met,  and  this  practice  is 
based  on  the  religious  ideas  that  have  come  down  to  them.  In  fact,  their  whole  state 


Fig.  219.  — Copper  vessels  from  Java. 


life  is  dominated  by  laws  of  reputed  divine  origin.  In  case  a person  is  accused  of 
misconduct,  he  is  judged  by  a sort  of  council,  and  exculpated  or  condemned,  the  judge 
drinking  a glass  of  jialm  wine  or  some  other  drink  as  a sign  that  nothing  further  is  to  be 
done.  After  a few  days  the  condemned  man  is  brought  out  and  tied  to  a stake.  The  ag- 
grieved party  chooses  a tidbit  from  his  body,  which  is  cut  off  with  a sharji  knife,  treated 
with  salt,  jiepper,  and  betel,  and  eaten.  If  no  artery  has  been  severed  so  that  the  victim 
bleeds  to  death,  he  remains  there  till  he  dies  of  sunstroke.  The  body  is  then  buried; 
the  priest  takes  the  post  into  the  woods,  and  there  cuts  from  it  a fantastic  spear,  which 
he  carries  in  war.  A piece  of  the  victim’s  hair  is  tied  to  the  spear.  In  some  districts 
the  finale  of  tlie  ghastly  tragedy  is  more  humane ; the  presiding  judge  cuts  off  tlie 
victim’s  head,  thus  ending  his  sufferings  at  once.  The  head  is  hung  uj>,  the  brain 
removed,  and  the  remainder  is  cured  by  smoking  it.  This  is  preserved  as  a magical 
means.  The  terrible  ghastliness  and  cruelty  of  these  cannibal  jiractices  are  almost  too 
revolting  to  mention.  The  flesh  is  eaten  either  cooked  or  raw,  and  the  blood  is 
drunk  either  clear  or  mixed  with  palm  wine.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
heathen  population  of  the  island  of  Nias  have  much  in  common,  not  only  as  to 
weapons,  usages,  and  customs,  but  in  character,  with  the  Batta.  There  is  also  a great 
similarity  between  the  Batta  and  the  Dyak  of  Borneo,  whom  we  shall  now  consider. 
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These  Dyak  of  Borneo,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Olo-Ngajii,  are  divided  into  the 
Biaju  of  the  south  coast,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Berito  River  and  the  Kota- War- 
ingin  Mountains,  and  the  Ot-Danom  in  the  interior,  and  the  Dyak-Pare  on  the  east 

side.  In  stature  the  Dyak 
are  small,  though  larger 
than  the  Malays.  The 
body  is  well  and  strongly 
built,  muscular,  and  of  good 
jn’oportions.  Dwarfs,  crip- 
ples, and  deformed  j^cojde 
are  met  among  them.  Al- 
binos are  frecpiently  seen. 
Their  hair  is  light  brown, 
the  eyes  gray,  the  complex- 
ion a light  brown,  the 
women  being  lighter  than 
the  men.  Old  ])Cople  be- 
come gray,  but  never  bald. 
The  hair  is  black  or  dark 
brown ; the  s])arse  beard  is 
plucked  out ; the  eyes  dark 
brown  or  black.  The  cheek- 
bones are  high  and  the  nostrils  large. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  simjjly  a strij) 
of  cloth  drawn  between  the  legs  and 
wound  several  times  about  the  body. 
The  women  wear  a sort  of  short  skirt. 
Arm,  leg,  and  ear  rings  of  various  ma- 
terials are  used.  Against  sun  and  rain 
they  wear  a large  hat.  Every  warrior 
carries  a talisman  for  protection. 

The  Dyak  dwellings  are  little  huts  built 
on  piles.  In  southern  and  eastern  Borneo 
the  houses  are  often  quite  large,  and  in  this 
case  are  divided  in  two.  In  every  village 
there  are  houses  in  which  the  captured  skulls 
of  enemies  are  kejrt,  and  in  which  the  young 
unmarried  men  sleep.  These  houses  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  others.  In  some 
tribes  they  have  a sort  of  agriculture.  Their 
domestic  animals  are  hogs,  dogs,  and  hens. 
Morally,  the  Dyak  stand  tolerably  high.  Rob- 

Fig.  220.  — Javanese  manufactures.  , t , ' .1  t 

bery  and  thieving  are  unknown  among  them.  In- 
tellectually, they  are  equal  to  the  Malays.  They  are  cleanly,  diligent,  and  open, 
respect  their  wives  (of  whom  they  have  but  one),  and  love  their  children.  But  these 
elements  of  civilization  are  darkened  by  the  custom  of  head-hunting,  to  which  they 
are  all  devoted.  No  festivity,  birth,  marriage,  death,  but  must  have  its  quota  of 
heads.  Foreign  influence  has  tended  to  lessen  this  evil,  but  the  j^ractice  will  not  be 
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abolislied  till  the  Dyak  are  extirpated.  These  heads  are  not  obtained  in  ojien  conflict, 
but  by  sly,  foul  means.  The  head,  no  matter  whether  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  cut 

off  and  carried  home  with  rejoicing,  and  then 
either  mummified  and  painted,  or  stripped  of  the 
flesh  and  engraved.  Often  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head and  the  heart  are  given  to  the  boys  to  eat, 
that  they  may  be  brave  and  bold.  Bathing, 
smoking,  and  gaming  are  passionate  amusements. 
1 he  passions  of  these  peoj^le  are  often  so  aroused 
that  they  run  “ amuck  ” in  the  streets,  cutting  and 
slashing  at  random. 

The  usages,  legends,  religious  ideas,  and  ritual 
of  the  Dyak  are  of  a sensuous  nature,  but  are  not 
so  simple  that  their  culture  stage  must  be  deemed 
low.  Their  physical  agility  is  very  great,  and  their 
skilfulness  and  inventiveness  evince  themselves  in 
many  ways.  In  the  corner  of  every  house,  beside 
the  flrejjlace,  are  found  handsome  porcelain  vases, 
which  are  regarded  as  sacred,  insomuch  that  they 
])rotect  the  house  from  evil.  The  government  of 
the  people  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Malays. 
The  independent  villages  are  under  a general  chief. 
Still,  this  chief  s power  is  nominal,  in  that  all  im- 
portant matters  come  before  a council  of  the  peo- 
ple. Right  with  them  is  traditional  right.  The 
Dyak  are  a Avarlike  and  brave  people.  Their  Avea- 
pons  are  numerous  : shields  of  Avood,  swords,  spears 
with  barbs,  boAV  and  arrows,  and  blow-guns.  Their 
arrows  are  poisoned.  As  smiths  the  Dyak  are 
quite  noted.  Formerly  the  dead  Avere  often 
burned  and  the  ashes  preserved  in  Abases.  Xow 
they  are  usually  buried  ; sometimes,  hoAvever,  kept 
above  ground,  in  the  Avoods,  in  Avooden  boxes. 
To  their  religious  ideas  belongs  the  belief  in  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  Little  food  offerings  are  made 
to  them.  The  abode  of  these  sjiirits  is  tlie 
mountain  district;  and  on  Aveighty  occasions  the  jACople  are  Avont  to  fast  three  days 
and  nights,  calling  upon  these  spirits.  Many  tribes  of  the  east  Avorship  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  In  general,  different  godheads  25revail  among  different  tribes. 

Besides  the  Dyak  there  are  in  Borneo  a mass  of  smaller  tribes,  Avhose  ethnologic 
position  is  undetermined.  In  part  at  least,  they  belong  to  the  Malay  circle  of  tribes. 

In  the  great  island  of  Celebes  Ave  find  tAVO  chief  tribes,  the  Mankassares  in  the 
soutliAvest,  and  the  Bugi  in  the  southeast.  The  languages  of  these  two  are  scarcely  dia- 
lects of  the  same  language;  yet  they  haAm  a strong  connection.  To  the  Bugi  probably 
belong  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  islands  on  the  south.  The  Bugi  are  proud, 
Avai-like,  and  revengeful.  They  never  forget  an  injury,  and  Avill  avenge  themselves 
after  years.  Still,  they  are  hospitable,  trusty  under  good  treatment,  and  Avilling. 
They  are  the  most  enteiqu-isiug  peo])le  of  the  archipelago.  With  them,  too,  gaming 
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and  smoking  opium  are  passions.  They  often  run  “ amuck.”  The  Bugi  are  perhaps 
the  boldest  riders  on  earth ; they  spring  on  the  wildest  horse  and  guide  him  with  a 


Their  dress 


Figs.  222  and  223.  — Ear-ring,  ornament  for  the  hair,  and  tobacco-pipe  from  Mentawey  Island. 

light  rein  of  reeds.  They  cajiture  these  animals  with  a sort  of  lassoo,  which  is  fast- 
ened to  the  lowest  part  of  the  lance.  They  are  also  bold,  brave  sailors, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Malays.  The 
Busi  are  seldom  seen  without  arms.  The  women 
are  not  excluded  from  social  intercourse.  They  are 
handsomer  than  the  Javanese,  having  black  hair  and 
eyes,  and  brown  complexion.  In  youth  the  teeth 
are  partly  filed  off,  and  the  rest  are  stained  black 
with  betel.  Men  buy  their  wives  from  their  parents. 

The  houses,  mostly  built  of  bamboo,  stand  on  piles. 

Trade  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations. 

The  Bugi  are  very  modei-ate,  upon  the  whole ; they 
are  powerfully  and  well  built,  and  of  clear  complex- 
ion. Their  faith  is  Islam. 

With  the  Malays,  F.  Muller  classes  the  Alfures 
of  the  north  of  Celebes  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

Their  language  has  many  dialects.  Many  Dutch 
scholars  think  that  the  name  ‘ Alfures  ’ has  no  further 
significance  than  that  it  designates  a social  condi- 
tion, i.  e.,  coarse,  uncivilized,  heathen  tribes.  Moham- 
medans and  Christians  are  never  so  designated. 

There  are,  therefore,  different  grades  of  Alfures, 
according  as  they  stand  higher  or  lower  in  the  stages 
of  barbarism.  In  Ceram  the  Alfures  represent  probably  a mixed  race  of  Papuans  and 
Malays.  While  they  resemble  the  former  in  appearance  and  character,  they  belong 
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Fig.  224.  — Bamboo  box  and  comb  (Menta- 
wey Island). 
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by  language  to  the  Malay  race.  A similar  mixed  race  peoples  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Gilolo,  the  islands  of  Buro,  and  Timor,  and  many  others.  All  these  tribes  have 

been  differently  designated  as  Malays 
and  Papuans.  They  have  the  Pap- 
uan features  and  hair,  are  large,  slim, 
and  strongly  haired,  but  of  lighter 
complexion  than  the  Malays.  In 
Ceram,  on  the  coast,  the  Malay  type 
prevails.  Here  Islam  has  obtained  a 
footing,  but  Christianity  has  gained 
little  entrance.  In  the  interior  the 
natives  live  free  and  untrammeled. 

The  Alfurcs  are  divided  into  two 
great  confederations,  the  eastern  and 
the  western.  Each  tribe  chooses  its 
. chief,  who  is  also  high-priest.  In 
jiersonal  appearance  the  men  are  often 
of  blameless  form,  and  the  w’omen,  a 
little  smaller,  are  often  exceedingly 
pretty.  The  hair,  which  in  children 
is  brown,  grows  to  a great  length  ; it 
is  carefully  dressed  and  bound  in  a 
mass  on  the  left  side,  which  gives  the 
people  an  interesting  look.  The  hair 
in  grown  persons  is  black  and  wavy, 
never  crinkly  like  the  negro’s.  The 
eyes  are  large,  brow  n or  black.  Most 
grow'ii  men  have  full,  heavy  beards. 
The  comidexion  is  dark  browui,  the 
cheek-bones  are  prominent,  the  mouth 
broad,  the  lips  thick,  the  teeth  stained 
w ith  betel,  the  nose  prominent  and  of 
Jewish  type.  Frequent  use  of  coco 
oil  gives  them  a strong  odor.  On 
reaching  maturity  a tendency  to  cor- 
])ulency  is  often  manifested.  The 
most  essential  article  of  clothing  is  a 
long  strip  of  cloth  brought  between 
the  legs  and  wound  about  the  w'aist. 
Both  sexes  w'ear  such  a mass  of  beads, 
rings,  and  the  like,  that  the  impression 
of  nakedness  is  removed.  These  per- 
sonal ornaments,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond,  are  often  quite  rich  and 
beautiful,  mother-of-pearl,  birds  of 
paradise,  and  the  like  being  used. 
The  Alfures  build  their  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  a brook  or  a sago  grove  in  the 
forest,  their  houses  being  frameworks  of  bamboo  covered  with  mats,  and  without  win- 


Fig.  225.  — Watch-tower  iu  Borneo. 
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dows.  A sort  of  bedstead  of  sago-palm  branches  is  the  only  article  of  furniture.  All 
young  people  sleep  together  in  the  large  public  buildings,  which  often  contain  hun- 
dreds of  berths.  Among  the  Alfures  also  prevails  the  custom  of  head-hunting,  this 
being  done  in  the  same  sly,  unmanly  way  as  among  the  Dyak.  Before  reaching  the  vil- 


Fig.  226.  — Heads  as  prepared  and  ornamented  by  the  Dyaks. 


lage,  the  warrior  bringing  the  head  announces  the  fact  by  blowing  on  his  bamboo  reed ; 
and  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  assemble  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with 
song  and  dance.  Then  follows  a feast.  The  warrior  keeps  the  hair  or  the  lower  jaw 


Fig.  227.  — Blade  of  Dyak  sword,  with  holes  bored  in  the  blade,  which  are  to  be  filled,  one 
for  each  head  taken.  Two  holes  remain  unfilled. 


as  his  private  trophy ; the  rest  goes  to  the  public  archives.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
youth  puts  on  his  girdle  with  certain  formalities,  and  his  business  henceforth  is  to  obtain 
a head.  Their  weapons  are  bow  and  arrows,  lances,  light  darts,  and,  above  all,  a 
knife.  A narrow  shield  is  carried  for  protection ; the  braver  the  warrior,  the  smaller 
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the  shield.  Besides  war  expeditions  the  men  devote  themselves  to  hunting,  fishing, 
and  obtaining  sago.  Sago  is  the  chief  diet  of  the  Alfures,  and  its  acquisition  is  their 
chief  occupation.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  this  article  is  eaten  in  some  form  or 
other. 

Slavery  no  longer  exists.  The  functions  of  the  priests  are  limited  chiefly  to 
prophesying,  driving  away  sicknesses,  and  conducting  ceremonies.  Mystery  enters  as 
a large  element  into  their  doings.  The  Alfures  believe  firmly  in  the  devil  and  in  evil 
spirits,  and  as  protection  wear  little  amulets  of  stone.  The  dead  are  wrapped  up  in 
mats,  carried  into  the  woods,  and  put  in  a tree  to  dry  up,  or  they  are  buried  without 
ceremony.  Their  character  seems  to  be  good,  ojmn,  honorable.  They  are  fond  of 

hunting,  music  and  dancing.  As  musical  in- 
struments they  have  horns,  a sort  of  primitive 
fiddle,  gongs,  and  triangles.  Their  songs, 
mostly  choruses,  are  jfieasing. 

The  Alfures  of  the  coast  who  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  seem  not  essentially 
different  in  appearance  from  the  savages  in 
the  interior.  What  difference  there  is,  is 
chiefly  a difference  of  dress.  Of  course  in 
their  Aullages  Ave  miss  the  skull  repository  or 
‘ baileo,’  but  in  none  do  Ave  miss  the  church. 
The  conversion  of  these  people  has  done  much 
good  in  removing  the  fierceness  and  cruelty 
from  their  character,  and  eliminating  many 
objectionable  practices.  But  Avith  it  has  also 
come  in  the  grossest  immorality.  Free-love  exists 
among  them ; indeed,  the  parents  do  not  like  to  have 
a daughter  marry,  for  they  then  lose  her  assistance.  One 
traveler  declares  that  the  best  feature  of  these  Christian 
Alfures  is  that  they  are  good  shipbuilders  and  sailors. 

In  the  Philippine  islands  there  are  many  tribes  of  Malay 
origin,  one  author  enumerating  no  loss  than  fifty-one.  These 
tribes  are  political  rather  than  ethnological,  for  the  differ- 
ences in  language  and  customs  are  A'ery  slight.  Such  being 
the  case,  Ave  select  the  most  jjrominent  as  the  type  of  all. 

Fig.  228.  — Dyak  swords.  This  is  the  Tagala  tribe,  the  members  of  which  have  a well- 
propoi-tioned  body,  but  are  someAvhat  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
peans, though  larger  and  stockier  than  the  Javanese  and  Sundanese.  The  comjdexion 
is  never  darker  than  copjier  red,  and  is  often  a straAV  yellow.  The  hair  is  black,  smooth, 
glossy,  and  luxuriant.  The  beard  is  Aveak.  The  broAV  is  low,  the  eyes  are  large  and 
mild.  The  nose  is  flat,  the  mouth  large  and  furnished  Avith  dazzling  Avhite  teeth, 
which,  hoAvever,  they  file  and  stain  Avith  betel.  In  delicacy  of  hands  and  feet,  beauty 
of  outline,  the  young  Avomen  may  be  called  almost  classical.  They  are  the  mildest, 
tenderest,  and  truest  of  companions.  But  they  age  very  fast,  and  corpulency  destroys 
the  beauty  of  their  forms.  Uncleanliness  and  the  chewing  of  betel  often  makes  them 
offensive  to  the  nose.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  simple  and  attractive,  and  almost 
of  transparent  texture ; a sort  of  chemise,  and  a skirt  reaching  from  the  Avaist  down, 
both  of  pure  white.  Narrow  sandals  are  bound  on  the  feet.  A hat,  a shirt,  a pair  of 
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trousers,  and  sometimes  a jacket  over  the  shirt,  constitute  the  male  costume.  The 
people  have  a passion  for  gambling.  Thieving,  highway  robbery,  and  piracy  are  per- 
petrated by  the  gamblers.  Another  national  vice  is  opium-smoking.  They  are  mild, 
reserved,  retreating,  but  in  no  wise  cowardly.  As  sailors  they  are  not  so  good  as  the 
Chinese.  They  never  exhibit  surprise  or  wonder,  but  bury  all  behind  a placid  exte- 
rior. As  a whole  they  are  a good-natured  people,  having  certain  evil  tendencies,  but 
when  rightly  treated  are  among  the  most  true-hearted  people  in  the  world.  They 
have  in  their  deportment  something 
prepossessing  and  tine ; a certain  natu- 
ral inborn  culture.  In  all  their  subor- 
dination to  a higher  society  they  show 
a large  degree  of  pride  and  nobility, 
observing  carefully  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette and  taste.  The  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  Tagala  are  handicrafts 
that  require  little  bodily  exertion. 

Still,  they  are  good  hunters,  fishers, 
and  farmers.  They  have  great  ability 
in  acquiring  arts.  In  wood  and  ivory 
carving  they  are  excellent.  Their 
gold  and  silver  works  could  scarcely 
be  equalled  in  Europe.  Their  coi3per 
and  iron  works  too  ai'e  tine.  The 
women  are  especially  good  in  weav- 
ing and  embroidery.  The  Tagala  are 
especially  fond  of  music,  and  have 
many  simple,  melodious  songs.  The 
song  is  accompanied  with  beating  on 
a flat  metallic  drum.  The  dance,  jier- 
formed  by  one  or  two  persons,  consists 
of  graceful  inclinations  and  turns  of 
the  body,  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing movements  of  the  arms  and  the 
head.  Nearly  all  the  Tagala  can  read, 
write  and  reckon,  show  great  aptness 
for  art  and  handiwork,  and  have 
marked  ability  in  abstract  intellectual 
science.  Their  language  is  very  musi- 
cal and  pliant,  and  has  a simple  gram-  fig.  229.  - 
mar. 

With  the  Tagala  are  to  be  joined  the  inhabitants  of  Formosa;  at  least,  they  are 
very  closely  related.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu  Islands  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Philippine  Islanders,  though  apparently  at  an  early  day  mixtures 
with  the  Dyak,  and  later  with  the  Malays,  took  place.  They  are  incorrigible  pirates, 
and  fanatical  Mohammedans,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Malay  tribes  by  the 
feudal  system  that  prevails  among  them.  Polygamy  is  allowed  by  Islam,  but  rarely 
appears,  though  the  sensuality  of  these  pirates  is  boundless. 

Not  much  better  are  the  people  of  Formosa,  who  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 


■ Hat,  mask  and  weapons  from  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 
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robbers  and  cannibals.  The  eastern  half  of  Formosa  is  in  possession  of  the  natives, 
but  the  western  part  has  been  settled  by  Chinese.  Intermarriage  between  these  has 
developed  a half-breed  tribe.  The  real  natives  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
but  are  in  endless  feuds.  Every  tribe  has  its  own  name  and  speaks  its  own  language; 
and  since  there  is  no  one  name  for  them,  Dr.  Schetelig  has  adopted  the  Chinese  divis- 
ion of  them  into  Shekwan  and  Chinwan.  The  former  are  the  natives  of  the  coast, 
who  are  frequently  in  intercourse  with  the  Chinese.  The  latter  are  the  barbaric  in- 
habitants of  the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  interior.  Their  hair  is  straight  and  not 
so  stiff  as  the  Malays’.  The  men  have  fine  slim  figures,  dark  brown  or  black  eyes, 
thin  lashes  and  brows,  thin  lij^s,  beautiful  teeth,  and  well  formed  noses.  The  com- 
plexion is  reddish  brown,  that  of 
the  women  being  lighter,  often  a 
yellow.  In  sj^ite  of  the  high 
cheek-bones,  the  face  is  not  un- 
23leasant.  Many  girls  are  de- 
cidedly ]-)retty.  Both  sexes 
strongly  resemble  the  Ja^janese. 

They  are  strong  and  healthy. 

The  beard  is  exceedingly  weak ; 
children’s  hair  is  cut  away  in  tlie 


Fig.  2.30.  — Preparation  of  sago. 


nape  of  the  neck  and  on  the  brow,  but  allowed  to  grow  later.  Both  sexes  let  the  hair 
fall  over  the  shoulders,  and  tie  it  with  different  colored  ribbons.  Both  sexes  are  tat- 
tooed, the  men  chiefly  on  the  forehead,  the  women  on  almost  the  whole  face,  and  the 
girls  have  two  upjier  teeth  knocked. out.  In  summer  the  only  clothing  is  simjfly  a 
strip  about  the  waist.  In  wet  weather  they  wear  a sleeveless  jacket,  and  often  a sort 
of  toga.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  long  lances,  and  Chinese  flintlocks. 
They  also  carry  a sort  of  bag  in  which  are  kept  pipes,  tobacco,  flint,  and  the  like. 
Both  sexes  love  ornaments,  strings  of  beads,  shells,  pieces  of  metal,  etc.  They  have 
a few  musical  instruments,  love  to  sing  in  chorus,  but  know  nothing  of  dancing. 

Their  villages  are  built  on  hills  in  the  woods.  Their  houses  are  usually  of  bamboo, 
with  high,  broad  doors  and  straw  roofs.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  is  the  fireplace. 
A bamboo  framework  covered  with  mats  serves  as  a bed.  The  sexes  share  the  work, 
the  men  hunting,  fishing,  making  weajions,  etc. ; the  women  gardening,  weaving,  and 
tending  to  household  duties.  The  food  is  generally  divided  equally  between  women 
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and  men.  Both  sexes  smoke  almost  incessantly.  All  unmarried  men  and  women 
sleep  together  in  the  public  buildings  which  serve  as  the  skull  repository.  They  live 
in  almost  perpetual  war,  their  special  delight  being  head-hunting  — no  sly  course 


Fig.  231.  — Malay  plough  (Celebes). 


being  considered  dishonorable  in  this.  Monogamy  prevails,  but  divorces  are  easily 
obtained.  Blood  revenge  is  in  full  vogue.  Their  religious  views  are  very  primitive. 
There  are  neither  gods  nor  temples;  but  totemisin  prevails,  as  in  North  America. 
Every  village  has  its  protecting  animal. 

Old  women  take  the  place  of  jn  iests,  and 
exert  a great  influence.  Their  character 
is  described  as  good-natured. 

Turning  back  to  the  Philipjiines,  we 
meet  scattered  over  the  whole  archipel- 
ago, chiefly  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Luzon,  among  the  Malays,  a dark,  prob- 
ably autochthonous  race,  called  Negritos. 

They  belong  to  the  Papuan  race  and  have 
jireserved  their  race  characteristics.  Still, 
this  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  numerous 
bands  of  Luzon.  The  Negritos  are  also 
called  .^tas  or  Itas ; they  have  a lan- 
guage of  their  own,  which,  however,  has 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  Malay  dia- 
lects. The  ^tas  are  small  and  Aveak,  Fro.  232,-Young  man  from  Timor. 

Avith  poorly  developed  legs.  The  head  is  negro-like,  the  jaAvs  being  prominent,  the  lips 
slightly  prominent,  the  nose  flat,  the  hair  Avoolly,  thick,  and  black,  and  always  lustre- 
less. The  beard  is  poorly  developed.  As  a rule,  their  bellies  are  very  large.  Their 
temperament  is  active,  and  their  mental  gifts  not  slight.  Some  have  settlements  and 
follow  agriculture,  and  others  wander  about  the  woods  as  nomads,  having  no  protec- 
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tion  against  the  weather  but  a sloping  screen  of  woven  palm-leaves.  To  the  age  of 
puberty  they  go  naked ; then  they  don  a strip  about  the  loins.  Ear,  arm,  leg,  and 
neck  bands  abound.  Tattooing  is  practised,  and  some  tribes  stain  the  teeth.  Mar- 
riages are  contracted  immediately  on  attaining  to  puberty.  Monogamy  is  the  rule. 
The  wife  has  to  bear  the  burdens  of  life ; the  husband,  who  has  unlimited  power,  devot- 
ing himself  only  to  the  chase.  Bows,  ar- 
rows, and  knives  are  their  weapons.  Of 
their  religion  we  know  nothing. 

The  Semang  of  Malacca  are  doubtless 
pure  Negritos,  having  all  the  characteristics 
just  described.  They  all  live  by  hunting, 
make  huts  of  branches,  and  make  their 
scanty  clothing  from  bark.  Apparently, 
they  worship  the  sun.  The  Malays  say 
that  they  eat  their  dead,  burying  only  the 
head,  and  hold  their  women  in  common. 
As  little  known  as  the  Semang  are  the 
Jakuns.  Small  in  stature  and  wild  in 
character,  they  have  neither  huts,  religion, 
laws,  nor  government.  Their  language  is 
unknown.  They  are  charged  with  canni- 
balism. They  go  almost  naked,  and  carry 
bows  and  poisoned  arrows. 

Different  from  these,  but  still  related  to 
the  Papuans,  arc  the  Mincopies,  of  the  Ada- 
man  Islands.  These  are  a race  of  dwarfs, 
well  pro25ortioned,  with  black,  shiny  skin, 
well-formed  forehead,  lips  and  nose,  and 
delicate  ears.  They  have  great  strength. 
Men  and  women  wear  scarcely  a shred  of 
clothing.  No  trace  of  a beard  can  be 
found.  Parents  show  the  greatest  affec- 
tion for  their  children.  They  wander  about 
in  bands  of  ten  to  three  hundred,  building 
the  simplest  kind  of  huts  for  protection. 
Still,  they  are  so  skilful  that  even  the  Chi- 

Fig.  233.  — Wooden  shields  (one  ornamented  with  _ A., 

human  hair)  and  a straw  hat  from  the  Malay  ArcUi-  HGSG  Ctlll  iGJirn  ot  tllGHl.  .Ab  DOWniGn  tllGy 

are  very  accurate.  The  dead  are  buried 
in  a sitting  j)osture ; and  after  the  flesh  has  decomjiosed,  the  bones  are  dug  up  and 
distributed  among  the  mourners,  the  widow  receiving  the  skull. 

The  ethnological  position  of  the  Nicobar  Islanders  is  doubtful,  though  they  pre- 
sent many  similarities  to  the  hill  tribes  of  Formosa.  Their  language  seems  exceed- 
ingly harsh  and  unpleasant.  We  need  not,  however,  tarry  with  them;  for  to  give 
their  physical  characteristics,  character,  state  of  culture,  and  the  like,  would  be  but 
to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
of  the  east.  Both  Mincopies  and  Nicobarese  are,  however,  highly  interesting  from  one 
point  of  view,  already  hinted  at  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume  (p.  3).  The  supposi- 
tion that  here  may  be  found  the  least  altered  descendants  of  j)rimitive  man,  has  con- 
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siderable  probability.  If  we  accept  the  former  existence  of  a continent  in  what  is  now 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  assume  that  there  was  a centre  of  distribution  not  only  of 

many  of  the  higher  animals  but  of  man  as 
well,  it  will  explain  many  problems  otherwise 
almost  inexplicable. 


THE  CHINESE. 


We  employ  the  term  Chinese  to  include  the 
settled  agricultural  people  of  China  in  general, 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  fact  that  this 
embraces  in  reality  a people  having  its  origin 
from  many  distinct  bands ; in  other  words, 
that  the  Chinese  people  do  not  form  a pure,  un- 
inixed  race,  but  rather  a composite  one,  which  by 
long  residence  has  become  more  or  less  homoge- 
neous. The  Chinese,  with  their  high  culture, 
second  only  to  the  Japanese  in  Asia,  have  been 
desci’ibed  so  often  that  we  can  give  the  reader 
nothing  new.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
in  giving  a general  sketch  of  these  people,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  consult  the  special  de- 
tailed works  on  China  for  the  minor  jDoints. 

The  present  Chinese  belong  to  the  Mon- 
golian, or  more  properly  the  high  Asiatic, 
race,  and,  according  to  tradition,  immi- 
grated in  primeval  times  from  the  west  or 
Fig.  234.  — Sword,  iiat,  comb,  bamboo  box  and  cup  from  noi’tliwest  into  the  basin  0i  the  Hoang-Ho 

and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  where  they  proba- 
bly overcame  their  relatives,  the  Miao-tse.  Miao-tse  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
numerous  tribes  which  occupy  the  mountains  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  prov- 
ince Yunnan,  extend  through  the  southern  part  of  the  province  Kwei-Chow  and  a 
part  of  Quang-Se,  then  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  j^lains  of  Quang-Tung.  On 
the  islands  of  Formosa  and  Hainan  also  live  numerous  tribes  of  the  former  primitive 
population.  In  outer  appearance,  the  mountain  classes  differ  little ; but  between  their 
general  physiognomy  and  that  of  the  Chinese  there  is  a wide  gap.  They  are  smaller, 
darker,  and  have  sharper  features  than  their  neighbors.  In  their  ways  they  are  set 
and  immovable.  The  men,  as  a rule,  wear  a turban,  and  always  carry  a knife,  which  is 
deemed  indispensable.  Marriage  ceremonies  are  unknown.  The  young  man  chooses 
according  to  his  taste.  At  New  Year’s  the  young  people  visit  the  fair  or  market 
together,  the  youth  proposes,  they  go  into  the  temple  and  pray,  and  go  straightway 
to  the  bride’s  parents,  where  the  necessary  documents  are  drawn  up  privately.  The 
husband  dwells  with  his  wife’s  parents  seven  to  ten  years,  and  is  then  at  liberty  to 
return  to  his  own  father’s.  The  first  child  is  formally  presented  to  the  husband’s 
pai-ents  as  a gift,  the  second  to  the  wife’s.  Of  course,  these  rules  are  not  without 
exceptions;  and  in  different  clans  there  are  slight  variations.  Most  tribes  decorate 
the  dead  with  flowers,  and  carry  it  through  the  principal  street  of  the  village  where 
the  deceased  lived  to  the  place  of  burial.  In  winter,  this  takes  j^lace  after  three  days; 
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in  summer,  after  one.  After  a time  the  corpse  is  exhumed,  that  the  relatives  may 
see  the  face.  If  it  is  well  preserved,  they  think  the  lot  of  the  dead  is  happy ; if  not, 
they  think  it  sad.  There  are  little  local  differences  among  the  different  clans.  Four 
of  these,  whose  names  are  unspeakable,  do  not  bury,  but  burn,  their  dead.  One 
tribe,  the  Shurri-Kia-Mian,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  primitive  tribes,  has  a 
remarkable  religious  ceremony.  They  have  a great  temple  in  which  is  kept  an  idol 
of  a dog.  Only  once  a year  is  the  temple  opened,  when  a man  is  sacrificed  to  the 
dog-godhead.  This  is  done  with  the  man’s  consent,  in  consequence  of  a considei’able 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  his  family.  The  people,  as  a rule,  are  very  superstitious, 
and  have  various  means  — such  as  smearing  the  face  with  paint,  going  through  a 


Fig.  235.  — Girl  from  ShaiigUai. 

hocus-pocus  of  hand  movements  — to  protect  themselves  from  evil.  Most  tribes 
celebrate  in  the  third  month  a great  festival,  the  destruction  of  all  the  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  of  the  j^ast  twelve  months.  A large  vessel  is  filled  with  powder,  stones, 
and  bits  of  iron.  It  is  then  buried ; a fuse  is  attached  and  ignited,  and  a great  explo- 
sion follows.  The  scattered  stones  symbolize  the  dissipated  troubles  of  the  past,  and 
the  explosion  the  inauguration  of  a better  time.  This  celebration  is  usually  united 
with  drinking  and  feasting.  Most  primitive  tribes  in  China  have  the  reputation  of 
being  good  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  With  these  few  remarks  we  pass  from  the 
autochthonous  tribes,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  limited,  to  the  real  Chinese. 

The  real  Chinese  are  doubtless  a mixed  people.  They  have  grown  up  from  the 
fundamental  stock  which  immigrated  in  primeval  times  into  this  land,  by  the  gradual 
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incorporation  and  assimilation  of  a mass  of  foreign  elements.  Although  they  have  an 
ethnological  unity  in  a certain  sense,  they  fall  linguistically  into  several  divisions, 
which,  even  in  daily  life,  have  little  or  no  immediate  intercourse  with  one  another. 
Still,  in  spite  of  local  differences,  we  may  draw  an  essentially  simple  and  complete 
race  type. 

The  Chinese  are  small  and  undersized,  but  still  well  built.  The  face  is  round,  the 
eyes  are  small  and  widely  separated,  deep-set  and  oblique,  black  and  glittering.  The 
lids  are  without  lashes,  but  the  brows  are  thick.  The  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  the 
brow  low,  the  nose  small,  the  lips  thick,  the  hair  black  and  coarse.  The  beard  is 
poorly  developed  and  the  complexion  yellow,  often  in  the  south  dark  brown.  The 


Fig.  23G.  — Woman  of  the  higher  class  (Shanghai). 


expression  of  the  face  is  emjity  and  lacking  nobility.  To  a nobleman  belong,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  conception,  a thick  body,  long  nails,  and  small  feet.  The  ideal  of 
beauty  requires  a large  head,  thick  cheeks,  small  eyes,  a compact  form,  and  especially 
small  feet.  In  the  custom  of  crippling  the  feet  by  encasing  them  in  small  shoes,  the 
Chinese  stand  alone.  This  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury of  our  era ; but  of  this  we  are  not  certain.  This  encasing  of  the  feet  is  common, 
not  only  among  the  noble,  but  among  the  commonest  people.  Morally,  the  Chinese 
are  diligent,  skilful,  crafty,  provident,  in  general  very  moderate,  but  at  the  same  time 
unreliable,  avaricious,  cowardly,  and  very  immoderate  in  the  use  of  opium.  They 
are  very  courtly,  and  proud  both  of  their  old  culture  and  of  their  land.  Chinese 
history  begins  with  a well-ordered  state  of  affairs ; . of  a state  of  barbarism  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  oldest  legends.  Their  state  life  is  well  organized,  and  on  it  they  have 
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developed  a high  degree  of  culture.  From  antiquity  we  find  them  in  possession  of  a 
highly  complex  system  of  writing  and  a rich  literature.  The  people  are  highly  prac- 
tical, and  strive  for  facts  rather  than  to  cultivate  the  poetic.  Hence,  we  find  great 
inventions  and  discoveries  dating  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Indeed,  their  culture  is 
something  remarkable.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  centuries,  their  won- 
derful civilization  has  been  an  outcome  of  their  own  inventiveness.  From  of  old  to 
the  present  time,  the  bitterest  of  hate  has  been  manifested  toward  strangers.  Indeed, 
it  is  even  now  dangerous  in  some  districts  for  a European  to  travel.  The  Chinese 
culture  is  very  exclusive ; and  wherever  the  Chinese  go,  it  is  only  gradually  and  with 


Fig.  237.  — Cantonese  cobbler. 


great  difficulty  that  they  can  be  induced  to  give  up  the  stereotyped  form  of  Chinese 
civilization,  and  to  adopt  something  more  modern. 

The  clothing  of  the  Chinese  is  too  well  known  to  need  description,  being  essen- 
tially a shirt,  loose  trousers,  and  a kamisol  or  cloak,  with  all  the  variations  in  the  way 
of  material  and  trimming  and  minor  points  of  cut  that  so  .advanced  a nation  would 
natur.ally  adopt.  In  the  summer  a wide  funnel-like  hat,  and  in  winter  a close  spherical 
hat,  is  worn.  The  dress  is  often  magnificent.  Yellow  is  the  imperial  color.  Change 
in  style  of  dress,  except  in  the  most  unimportant  detail,  is  unknown.  One  point  in 
the  dress  deserves  mention,  and  that  is  the  economy  of  material  which  it  calls  for. 
It  covers  the  body  perfectly,  and  yet  the  dress  of  a Chinese  woman  requires  but  eight 


Chinese  vessels:  above,  a war  junk;  below,  a trading  jnnk. 
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yards  of  cloth.  Since  1644,  the  head  hair  has  been  carefully  cut  away,  except  only  the 
queue,  which  is  carefully  plaited  and  lengthened  out  with  silk.  Till  marriage  the  girls 
wear  the  hair  hanging  loose  ; afterwards  they  bind  it  in  a coil  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  dwellino-s  are  peculiar,  looking  like  great  tents,  of  durable  material,  almost 
never  over  one  story  high,  with  little  rooms  and  pajser  windows.  Among  the  rich,  of 
course,  are  seen  great  luxuries  of  equipment,  and  tasteful  gardens.  The  appearance  of 
the  villages  is  about  the  same,  — a few  unpaved  streets,  no  high  buildings,  and  about 
the  whole  a high  wall.  The  Chinese  eat  everything,  from  rats  uj).  Tea  is  the  great 
drink,  but  spirituous  drinks  are  largely  used.  In  the  large  cities  are  found  numerous 
cheap  eating-houses,  that  have  only  a vegetable  diet,  and  on  this  the  Chinese  seem  to 


thrive.  We  must  notice  here  a difference  between  the  Caucasian  constitution  and 
that  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  do  well  without  a seventli  day  of  rest;  but  to  su}> 
ply  the  place  of  this,  they  have  numerous  pauses  in 
their  work,  and  fewer  exertions.  They  seem  to  have 
a 2>assion  for  eating  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  and  filth 
seems  to  have  a charm  for  them.  To  these  causes 
may  be  attributed  much  of  the  sickness  by  which 
they  are  afflicted.  As  a rule,  their  nourishment 
is  poor,  yet  their  ])hysical  constitution  seems 
to  remain  good.  The  Chinese  is  a farmer 
par  excellence.  Almost  every  inch  of 
land  is  carefully  manured  and  tilled. 

In  silk  culture,  cotton-growing,  and 
fishing,  too,  he  is  excellent,  but  of 
stock-raising  he  knows  nothing. 

The  family  life  is  simjile.  A 
man  has  but  one  wife,  but  may 
have  concubines,  whose  children 
are  legitimate.  Betrothals  take 
place  in  eaidy  youth,  but  the  hour 
and  day  of  wedding  must  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  the  horoscope. 

Both  parties  must  be  as  nearly  equal  in  rank  and  wealth  as  possible.  Marriages  with 
foreigners  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  causes  permitting  divorce  are  also  tluis  de- 
termined. The  Cliinese  family  is  a state  in  miniature,  and  the  father  a sort  of  absolute 
chief.  The  birth  of  a son  is  a joyous  event,  but  that  of  a daughter  a misfortune. 
Therefore,  among  the  poorer,  exposure  of  infants  and  infanticide  are  in  full  vogue. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  education,  and  cheap  schools  abound.  In  life  the  two  sexes 
are  strongly  sepai’ated,  the  women  being  excluded  from  the  2)ublic  and  limited  to  the 
house,  but  still  not  degraded. 

Just  as  the  family  is  a miniature  state,  so  the  state  is  an  overgrown  family.  The 
j)eople  regard  the  emperor  just  as  a father  who  has  a deep  interest  in  his  family. 
Especial  revei’ence  is  paid  to  expeidence  and  age,  and,  above  all,  to  wisdom.  The 
scholars  always  form  an  aristocracy.  The  citizens  fall  into  four  classes,  viz.,  scholars, 
farmers,  artizans,  and  merchants.  All  in  the  first  rank  are  free,  and  from  them  are 
chosen  the  candidates  for  office.  The  emperor  rules  absolutely,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  sages,  and  under  him  is  a graduated  series  of  officers.  Public  matters 
and  the  administration  of  the  law  are  bad.  NoM'here  are  there  so  many  secret  orders, 
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Fig.  238.  — Chinese  shoe. 
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nowhere  so  many  acts  of  absolute  violation  of  law,  as  in  China.  The  relatively  insi"- 
nificant  military  power  has,  under  European  influence,  been  improved,  European  arms 
also  having  been  introduced.  They  have  an  active  trade,  but  it  is  chiefly  inland. 
Mortality  in  case  of  sickness  is  with  them  very  high,  since  they  have  poor  physicians. 
In  case  of  death,  mourning  lasts  twenty-seven  months,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall 
sacrifice  is  made  to  the  dead,  on  the  grave.  Several  religions  are  distinguished : the 
old  popular  religion,  based  on  a worship  of  natural  powers,  and  without  priests  or 

temples;  Confucianism,  a relig- 
ion for  the  learned ; Buddhism  ; 
Islam,  especially  in  the  south ; 
and  besides  these,  numerous  jjhil- 
osophies  of  a religious  nature. 
The  peo]jle  are  quite  supersti- 
tious, and  have  many  practices, 
such  as  divination,  soothsaying, 
etc.  Finally,  French  Catholics 
have  founded  many  flourishing 
colonies  of  native  Christians,  the 
Protestants  being  not  so  success- 
ful in  their  labors. 

The  language  of  China,  a 
monosyllabic  speech,  falls  into 
two  J3arts,  the  j^opular  language 
and  the  written  language;  the 
language  of  intercourse  with  the 
cultured  (the  Mandarin  dialect) 
may  form  a third.  The  pojjular 
language,  of  which  tliere  are  sev- 
eral dialects,  differing  consider- 
ably in  2)ronunciation,  is  less 
polished  than  the  written  lan- 
guage or  that  of  ])olite  inter- 
course, and  stands  nearer  to  the 
original  whence  all  tlu’ee  sj^rang. 
IIow  many  people  speak  Chinese 
we  cannot  accurately  say,  since 

we  do  not  accurately  know  the 

po])ulation  of  China.  The  ag- 
gregate varies  in  estimation  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  million  souls.  Certainly,  China  is 

more  densely  populated  than  the  most  thickly  peo})led  part  of  Europe.  There  is, 

furthermore,  a constant  tendency  to  over-poj^ulation.  This  breeds  a certain  indiffer- 
ence to  life,  which  explains  some  of  their  barbaric  customs,  and  also  a constant 
stream  of  emigration  into  neighboring  and  distant  places.  They  are  easily  acclimatized, 
and  wherever  they  go  are  characterized  by  industry  and  diligence.  Of  course,  in  countries 
like  California,  where  Europeans  or  their  descendants  predominate,  they  are  oppressed 
and  looked  down  upon,  but  in  other  jilaces  they  represent  the  best  element  of  the 
population.  It  is  a notable  fact  that  they  never  go  out  to  found  a new  China ; it 
is  always  with  the  expectation  of  coming  back,  living  or  dead,  to  their  old  home. 


Fig.  239.  — Chinese  cook. 
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THE  COREANS. 


The  inhabitants  of  Corea  are  less  known  than  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Like 
the  Chinese,  they  are  a mixed  race,  — descendants  on  the  one  side  of  the  Sien-pi,  who 
often  appear  in  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  and  on  the  other  of  the  San-pan,  who  are 
settled  in  the  south  of  Corea.  Their  nationality  and  language  date  from  the  conquest 
of  the  Kao-li,  who  came  from  the  north  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  and  conquered 
the  whole  peninsula.  Their  language  is  polysyllabic,  and  is  distantly  related  to  the 
.Japanese.  The  Coreans  have  a Mongolian  type,  but  resemble  the  Japanese  rather 
than  the  Chinese.  They  are  of  medium  size  and  tolerably  powerful.  Those  in  the 
north  are  the  most  robust,  and  are 
almost  wild.  The  cheek-bones  are 
prominent ; the  nose  somewhat  flat- 
tened, with  broad  nostrils ; the  eyes 
black  and  oblique.  The  figure  is  slim 
and  far  more  powerful  than  that  of 
their  neighbors. 

At  present  Corea  is  ruled  by  a 
native  dynasty,  but  pays  tribute  to 
China.  The  domestic  king,  who 
must  not  wear  the  royal  color  of 
China  or  have  a throne  that  Avould 
be  like  the  Chinese  thi-one,  is  yet 
among  his  own  people  absolute  des- 
pot, having  power  over  life  and 
death.  In  fact,  while  he  is  really  a 
rascal,  stupid  and  incapable,  brought 
up  from  his  twelfth  year  in  a harem, 
he  enjoys  divine  reverence.  Am- 
bitious princes  rule  in  his  stead,  and 
bleed  the  people  to  their  heaits’  con- 
tent. Of  the  higher  nobility  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  military  and  the 
civil,  the  civil  being  the  most  import- 
ant. Then  follows  a weak  caste,  the 
so-called  half-nobles,  who  have  the 
right  to  fill  certain  offices  from  their 
ranks.  After  these  is  the  citizens  fig.  240.  — Seamstress  (Hong-Kong). 

caste,  to  which  the  merchants,  arti- 

zans,  and  hand-workers  belong.  And  lastly  comes  the  lowest  caste,  which  comprises 
the  mass  of  the  people,  — the  farmers,  shepherds,  hunters,  fishermen,  etc.  One  institu- 
tion of  the  country  not  to  be  omitted  is  the  system  of  bond-service,  similar,  though  of 
milder  form,  to  that  of  Ru.ssia.  In  general,  the  condition  of  the  government  is 
wretched. 

The  official  religion  of  Corea  is  Buddhism,  which  gradually  spread  hither  from 
China.  Still,  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  an  official  religion,  for  there  is  a general  indif- 
ference to  religious  usages  and  formalities.  The  priesthood  are  low  and  corrupt.. 
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We  might,  from  the  existing  state  of  things,  not  expect  to  find  a temple,  an  idol, 
or  a joss-house  in  Corea,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  find  in  the  best  cases  scarcely 
more  than  a wretched  shrine.  The  character  of  the  people  is  generally  i-egarded  as 
superior  to  their  neighbors’.  In  conduct  they  are  frank  and  open.  They  are  thor- 
oughly honorable,  loyal,  and  good-natured.  In  intercourse  with  one  another,  and 
even  with  strangers,  they  show  an  almost  childlike  trust.  In  size  and  strength  they 
are  superior  to  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  their  free,  unimpeded  gait  gives  them  an 
air  of  independence.  Still,  it  is  undeniable  that,  despite  their  superiorities  of  physique 
and  character,  they  are  behind  these  in  culture.  Polygamy  prevails,  and  the  lot  of 
women  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Chinese  women.  The  wealth  of  a man  deter- 
mines the  number  of  his  wives.  There  are  no  special  marriage  ceremonies  or  formali- 
ties. A man  simply  takes  to  himself 
a wife,  and  does  by  her  as  he  would 
do  by  the  rest  of  his  property.  The 
women  are  usually  confined  to  their 
rooms ; in  the  country,  where  they 
take  part  in  the  field  work,  they  have 
greater  freedom ; but  in  the  city  it  is 
contrary  to  the  good  custom  to  have 
a woman’s  look  on  the  street.  At 
nine  o’clock  in  summier,  and  at  an 
earlier  hour  in  winter,  every  man 
leaves  the  street  and  shuts  his  doors ; 
then  the  women  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  a few  hours’  walk  in  the  02)en  air. 
And  it  is  an  offence  for  a man  then  to 
be  found  out  of  doors. 

There  are  no  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  corpse  is  simjily  put  in  a coffin 
or  wrapped  in  a shroud  and  quietly 
buried.  Houses  are  usually  one  story 
high,  built  of  clay,  and  covered  with 
straw.  Of  course,  in  the  larger  cities 
better  houses  are  seen.  The  house- 
hold ap23ointments  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Japanese,  but  they  lack  the 
elements  of  tidiness  and  cleanliness.  The  Coreans  always  sit  cross-legged  on  the 
floor;  hence  mats  take  the  place  of  ordinary  furniture.  Even  in  the  2>alaces  of 
the  great  there  seems  to  be  a lack  of  taste  and  comfort.  The  2)eople  are  simple  and 
moderate  in  everything.  Their  diet  is  2fi^in5  I’ice  being  the  sta2>le  of  food.  For 
music  and  dancing  they  have  a 2)assion ; but  of  theatrical  representations  they  know 
nothing. 

THE  JAPANESE. 

As  of  the  Chinese,  so  of  the  Ja2>anese,  we  give  but  a short  sketch.  In  a certain 
sense  they  are  a more  cultured  peo2ile  than  the  Chinese,  and  are  much  less  exclusive. 
They  have  opened  their  doors  willingly  to  foreign  influences,  and  this  has  made  a radi- 
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cal  change  in  their  social  relations.  Old  Japan  is  now  chiefly  seen  in  the  districts 
Avhither  European  influence  has  not  found  its  way.  The  Japanese  fall  into  two  tribes, 
the  real  Japanese  and  the  Aino.  The  former  is  a mixed  people  of  immigrant  Mongo- 
lian races  and  the  autochthonous  population,  wliom  Japanese  history  calls  Etnishi. 
These  latter,  though  not  identical  with  the  Aino,  are  related  to  them.  The  primitive 
population  of  the  south  were  probably  partly  exterminated  and  partly  assimilated, 
just  as  the  Emishi  of  the  north  were.  Long  after  the  mixing  process  in  the  south  of 
Japan  was  completed,  Jimrau-Tenno  appeared.  Under  him  and  liis  successors,  by  the 
partial  conquering  of  Corea,  the  Mikado’s  empire  was  established.  Immigrants  came 
over  from  Corea ; later,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  from  China.  This  was  continued 
from  the  third  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  these  foreign  elements 
gradually  formed  the  Japanese 
people,  the  essential  characteris- 
tics gradually  disappearing.  Thus 
Ave  And  three  ethnic  elements:  1. 

The  Aino,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  central  and  northern  Japan; 

2.  A Mongolian  tribe,  like  the 
better  classes  of  Chinese  and  Core- 
ans,  wlio  settled  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  island;  3.  A Malay- 
like  tribe,  who  first  settled  in  the 
south,  and  then  gradually  spread 
over  the  Avhole  island,  and  con- 
quered it.  These  last  two  ele- 
ments can  still  be  found  in  com- 
jiarative  purity.  Thus,  marked 
differences  of  form  and  growth 
may  be  seen.  While  the  major- 
ity are  called  very  muscular,  and 
even  stahvart,  some  are  thin  and 
])Oorly  built.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
there  are  different  types.  A dark- 
er complexion,  compact  forms, 
strong  bony  structure,  flat,  broad 
faces,  with  low  brow,  nearly 
straight  eyes,  ])roininent  cheek-bones,  stumpy  nose,  and  large  mouth,  are  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  northern  population.  Tlie  other  types  are  characterized  by  lighter 
coinjflexion  — often  a yelloAvish  white  — a slimmer  form,  and  more  delicate  limbs. 
The  face  is  oval,  the  brow  high,  tlie  eyes  large  and  deeply  veiled  and  more  or  less  oblique, 
the  cheek-bones  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  northern  type,  the  mouth  well  formed, 
the  nose  slightly  arched.  In  fact,  in  Japan  there  is  a great  difference  or  vaiiation  m 
the  faces  of  the  Japanese.  At  times  they  compare  favorably  with  the  Europeans.  As 
a rule,  the  immigrant  elements  present  the  most  pleasing  appearance.  The  Japanese 
cannot  be  called  a handsome  race  ; but  their  faces  betray  great  intelligence  and  expres- 
sion. They  are  smaller  than  the  Chinese  and  Coreans,  and  the  female  sex  are  much 
smaller  than  tlie  male.  In  half-breeds  the  Mongolian  type  predominates. 
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Tlie  Japanese  people  are  characterized  by  many  praiseworthy  qualities  little  met 
in  other  Orientals.  The  people  are  marked  by  their  cleanliness,  their  friendly, 
humane  life,  their  honor  and  self-conscionsness,  their  intelligence,  their  susceptibility 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  their  reception  of  the  advantages  of  civilization.  The 
Jaj)anese  are  industrious,  cai-eful,  hardy,  and  truthful.  Paternal  and  filial  love  are 
especially  strong.  Their  love  of  flowers,  landscape  beauties,  and  objects  of  art  is 
])roverbial.  With  a warm  patriotism  and  a certain  justice  we  find  much  corruption 
and  nepotism  in  politics.  With  an  aptness  and  quicknessTn  learning,  we  note  a lack 
of  jiersistence  and  skilfulness,  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  deal  with  anything  except 
imitation.  Withal,  there  is  among  them  a certain  sui^erficiality  and  incoherence  in 

knowledge.  Not  only  in  the  education  of 
youth,  but  in  the  training  of  animals,  there 
is  manifested  a cold,  heartless  cruelty. 
The  Japanese  nation  is  in  many  respects 
a j)eoj)le  of  children, — harmlessly  trustful, 
imj)ulsive,  given  to  childish  sports,  easily 
interested  in  novelties,  but  restless  under 
everything.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
higher  classes.  They  are  in  general  intel- 
ligent, ju’ovident,  open,  courtly,  diligent, 
frugal,  good-natured,  and  friendly.  They 
are  upright,  honorable,  loyal,  and  at  the 
same  time  superstitious  and  sensual.  Their 
natural  impulsiveness  makes  heavy  work 
especially  burdensome,  and  often  develops 
a lucky-go-easy  spirit. 

In  J apan  everything  is  gay  enough  : the 
heavens,  the  vegetation,  the  men,  every- 
thing, laugh.  In  times  of  ease,  old  and 
young  enter  with  an  earnest  zest  into  their 
sj)orts,  flying  kites,  setting  off  fireworks, 
etc.  Peddlers  and  traveling  merchants 
thread  the  streets,  balancing  their  goods 
on  a sort  of  yoke  over  their  shoulders. 
Men  go  along  thus  ]>eddling  food,  a sort  of 
traveling  restaurant.  Rice  is  the  great 
staple  of  food.  At  mid-day  there  is  always  a 2)ause  in  the  busy,  restless  scene.  The  even- 
ing scene  is  esj)ecially  charming,  the  streets  being  lit  up,  the  bazaars  being  open,  and 
the  well-lighted  goods  spread  temptingly  to  view.  Every  village  has  its  especial  object 
of  interest,  such  as  the  stands  v.diere  jugglers,  comedians,  gymnasts,  etc.,  give  their 
exhibitions.  The  baths  and  cofiee-houses,  too,  afford  great  amusement.  The  baths 
are  used  in  common  by  both  sexes,  neither  being  shocked  by  the  nudity  of  the  other, 
since  what  we  call  shame  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  Ja])anese.  Still,  though  there  is 
a certain  looseness  of  morals,  this  is  no  worse  than  in  other  jilaces  where  great  mod- 
esty is  ]>ractised.  The  law  against  marilage  infidelity  is  of  the  strictest  character. 
The  jiosition  of  woman  is  a medium  between  Oriental  degradation  and  Eurojiean 
freedom.  She  goes  about  as  she  pleases,  even  to  the  public  baths,  alone.  One  curious 
custom  we  must  mention,  namely,  that  every  wife  is  obliged  to  admit  into  her  nouse 
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on  the  wish  of  her  husband  a mistress  who  has  not  the  rights  of  a wife,  but  who  may 
share  the  affections  of  the  husband.  Theoretically,  she  is  a servant,  and  her  children 
are  taught  to  call  and  regard  the  regular  wife  as  their  mother.  Marriage  in  Jajian 
was  formerly  a civil  contract  merely,  especially  among  the  lower  class.  People 
troubled  themselves  neither  about  state  nor  church.  Usually,  the  parents  of  the  bride 
and  groom  met  at  a coffee-house,  exchanged  gifts,  and  then  the  bride  went  home  with 
the  groom.  Since  1870  it  is  necessary  to  have  a legal  union.  Man  and  wife  have  no 
meal  in  common,  yet  they  move  in  society  together.  A married  woman  can  always  be 
told  by  the  fact  that  she  stains  her  beautiful  white  teeth  black,  and  pulls  out  her 
eyebrows.  By  this  she  shows  that  she  has  renounced  the  desire  to  please  outside  her 


Fig.  244.  — Corean  warrior. 


own  family.  In  this,  however,  she  is  queen.  It  is  a notable  fact  that  among  the 
Japanese  neither  kissing  nor  shaking  of  hands  is  known. 

Alcock  calls  Japan  the  paradise  of  children.  They  are  noui'ished  and  cared  for 
with  great  tenderness.  Children  are  regarded  as  divine  blessings ; yet  the  average 
number  of  childi’en  for  a family  is  three.  On  the  seventh  day  the  child  receives  its 
name  ; on  the  thirtieth  its  head  is  shaved.  The  child  is  then  washed  and  ornamented, 
and  carried  by  its  mother  to  the  temple,  where  a few  coins  and  the  thanks  of  the 
family  are  offered  to  the  god  of  the  household.  At  the  age  of  four  months  a new 
period  begins.  The  child  is  now  dressed  like  a grown  person,  and  so  nourished.  At 
fifteen  the  boy  becomes  a man,  and  is  now  marriageable.  Among  the  lowest  classes 
may  be  found  cases  of  parents  selling  their  daughters  in  marriage ; but  this  old  custom 
is  entirely  banished  from  the  best  society.  The  Japanese  woman  is  very  desirous  of 
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pleasing,  and  her  pleasantest  hours  are  spent  in  preparing  a costume  for  the  next  gala 
day.  The  Japanese  costume  is  sufficiently  known  from  pictures,  consisting  chiefly  of 
a long  frock-like  garment,  fastened  about  the  waist,  and  similar  in  men  and  women. 
Shoes,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  are  only  worn  by  Europeanized  Japanese  ; straw 
sandals  are  commonly  worn.  Wooden  shoes  like  sandals  are  sometimes  worn,  but 
ai’c  taken  off  at  the  door,  so  that  the  ordinary  Japanese  goes  barefoot  or  in  his  stock- 
ing-foot in  the  house. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  and  neater  than  the  houses  of  Japan,  strongly  built 
structures  with  steep  roofs  and  neat  partitions.  The  whole  family  collect  about  the 
hearth,  in  which  a bright  charcoal  fire  is  kept  burning.  Here  they  sit,  watching  the 
Are  and  pointing  out  the  arabescpies  in  the  ashes.  Along  the  Avails  are  seen  two  cup- 
boards of  whitewood,  one  in  Avhich  the  household  treasures  are  stored,  tlie  other  in 


Fig.  24.5.  — Japanese  warriors. 


which  cooking  utensils,  blankets  (woollen  and  silk),  and  small  pillows,  are  kept.  On  the 
Avails  hang  guitars  and  other  articles,  a fcAV  little  birds  or  floAvers.  Mats  and  cushions 
in  a large  measure  take  the  })lace  of  our  furniture,  and  everything  is  of  the  simplest 
kind ; and  the  luxury  of  the  ricli  consists  only  in  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  mats 
and  the  fineness  of  finish  of  these  simple  appointments.  The  mats  Avhich  cover  a 
floor  are  ahvays  of  a certain  size,  and  the  dimensions  of  a room  are  spoken  of  not  in 
terms  of  feet  and  inches,  but  in  mats;  this  being  a tAvelve-mat,  tliat  a ten-mat  room, 
ten  and  twelve  mats  respectively  being  required  to  cover  the  floor. 

Among  the  .Japanese  all  forms  of  courtliness  and  politeness  are  scrupulously 
observed.  Further,  the  closest  intimacy  does  not  banish  this  observance,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  ostentatious  or  forced.  The  same  scrupulous  observance  of  their 
rules  of  etiquette  is  found  at  their  meals,  for  wdiich  there  is  no  regular  hour.  The 
Japanese  are  very  sociable,  loAung  picnic  ]iarties,  evening  entertainments,  con- 
certs, balls,  and  the  like.  Music  they  especially  like.  As  a rule  their  songs  have  a 
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melancholy  cast.  Cards  and  dice  are  jn’ohibited.  As  in  the  rest  of  the  Orient,  song, 
instrumental  music,  and  dancing  are  practised  only  by  girls.  In  reputation  there  are 
three  especially  low  classes  — the  actresses,  the  dancing  girls,  and  the  j^rostitutes. 
Still,  these  are  demanded  and  upheld ; they  are  even  employed  at  the  feasts  of  the 
great  men,  to  serve  as  waiters  and  give  amusement.  Not  to  be  confused  with 
these  are  the  girls  of  the  despised  Pariah  caste.  These  are  especially  noted  for  their 
charms,  hut  still  they  are  regarded  as  a sort  of  impure  thing,  and  no  delicate  relations 


Fig.  246.  — Girl  from  Osaka. 


between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  people  are  found.  Both  sexes  smoke  tobacco  in 
little  steel  pipes.  Opium  smoking  is  not  one  of  the  vices  of  the  natives.  Tea,  cotton, 
and  fruit  are  grown  in  abundance.  Rice,  fish,  and  vegetables  are  the  staple  of  food. 
Their  cooking  is  of  a high  order,  and  their  best  meals  cost  but  a trifle. 

The  Japanese  temples  are  of  i^eculiar  structure,  and  often  of  colossal  proportions, 
and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  idols  and  foolish  fancies,  made  rather  to  excite  fear  than 
love  and  trust.  On  gala  days  the  people  go  en  masse  not  to  worship  but  to  amuse 
themselves.  Here  are  found  theatrical  representations,  panoramas,  lotteries  of  all 
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sorts.  There  are  about  thirty  different  religious  sects,  which  seem  to  exist  side  by 
side  in  peace  and  liarmony.  The  real  state  religion  is  the  Shintoism,  or  sun-worship. 
Tliis  is  held  chiefly  by  the  middle  classes.  The  lower  classes  follow  Buddhism,  and 
the  highest  classes  a sort  of  pure  deism.  Belief  in  immortality  with  eternal  bliss  or 
torment  ju'evails.  Every  family  has  its  jirivate  chapel.  Cloisters  Avith  monks  and 
nuns  are  common.  The  dead  are  washed  and  enveloped  in  a white  cloth,  on  which 
the  priest  Avrites  a prayer.  Their  corpses  are  doubled  up  in  a sort  of  sitting  posture, 
put  in  a cylindrical  coffin,  Avhich,  in  turn,  is  jflaced  in  a large  earthern  urn. 

The  old  ])rimitive  population  of  Japan,  the  Aino,  now  form  numerically  a Aveak 

element  of  the  impulation.  Their  chief  abode 

are 


Fig.  247.  — Ti-aveling  confectioner  (Tokio). 


of  Saghalin.  The  ethnic  position  of  these  is  doubtful.  Donitz  and  Hilgendorf  call  them 
jMongolians.  F.  Muller  thinks  them  Hyperboreans.  The  Jaj)anese  call  them  Jebi,  AA’hich 
means  sirnjAly  savages.  Originall}"  they  belonged,  undoubtedly,  to  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. A remnant  of  the  old  stock  is  still  found  under  the  name  Giljaks,  on  the  loAver 
Amur,  of  the  continent.  In  groAA'tli  the  Aino  are  small,  but  more  poAverful  aiid  broad- 
shouldered  than  the  Japanese.  The  comjdexion  is  of  a dai-k  broAvn  tint,  the  head  is 
disproportionately  lai-ge,  the  face  is  flat,  angular,  Avith  prominent  cheek-bones,  full  lips, 
flat,  stumpy,  broad  nose,  and  someAvhat  oblique  eyes.  The  broAv  is  high,  flat,  and  re- 
treating. Especially  notCAVorthy  is  the  excessive  groAvth  of  liair.  The  long,  thick, 
Avavy  hair  and  the  full  beard  give  an  apjiearance  of  manly  Avorth,  that  is  not  sustained 
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by  their  general  characteristics.  The  Aino  is  reserved  and  shy  by  nature;  his  goodness 
and  mildness  liave  become  proverbial  in  all  Japan.  Their  longevity  is  great,  and  their 
physical  powers  endure  to  the  last.  Their  clothing  consists 
chiefly  of  a large  blouse  crossed  in  front  and  rudely  orna- 
mented with  a blue  pattern.  In  winter  a fur  robe  is  thrown 
over  this;  but  even  in  the  bitterest  weather  they  go  bare- 
headed and  barefooted. 

They  live  in  low  rush  houses  of  a nest-like  character. 

The  entrance  forms  at  once  door  and  window ; the  interior 
is  a single  room ; a hole  in  the  roof  serves  as  a chimney. 

Jlats  laid  on  the  bare  ground  form  the  floor.  The  hearth 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  around  the  sides  of  the 
room  are  found  the  various  utensils  of  the  house,  the 
hunting  aj)paratus,  the  fishing  tackle,  etc.  Dogs  are  the 
constant  companions  and  defenders  of  the  men.  The 
women  are  well  grown,  but  disfigure  themselves  by  color- 
ing the  region  about  the  mouth  blue,  and  tattooing  hands, 

arms,  and  feet  with  various 
figures.  They  are  fond  of 
wearing  strings  of  red  berries 
about  their  necks  and  through 
their  ears.  Their  long  hair  is 
bound  in  a knot.  On  the 
women  fall  not  only  the  house- 
hold duties,  but  the  tilling  of 
the  soil  where  this  is  jiossible. 

The  Aino  are  polygamists,  and 
no  nearness  of  cons.anguinity  is 
a hindrance  to  marriage.  Kice 
is  their  only  cereal ; it  is  eatc7i 

not  cooked,  but  oidy  soaked  in  water.  This  and  fish  are 
their  chief  nourishment,  and  are  always  ])repared  in  the 
rudest  way. 

The  men  .are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  hunting  and 
fishing.  Accustomed  fi'oni  childhood  to  ruTining  and  le.aj)- 
ing,  they  pursue  their  game  with  great  skill,  and  seldom 
fail  in  procuring  it.  In  fishing,  too,  they  are  es- 
])ecially  skilful.  Their  we.apons  consist  of  bows 
and  obsidian  or  flint  pointed  arrows,  a h.atchet, 
and  a l.ance.  Often  they  poisoji  the  jtoints  of 
their  arrows,  and  a wound  inflicted  by  one  of 
these  is  usually  f.at.al.  In  their  w.ay  they  are 
exceedingly  polite,  rubbing  their  foreheads  .and 
stroking  their  beards  every  time  they  meet  any 
OTie.  Friendliness  seems  to  be  the  fund.amental 
feature  of  their  character.  They  .are  grossly  ignorant,  have  no  written  language, 
no  money,  sc.arcely  know  their  own  age.  Their  religion  is  th.at  of  their  forefathers, 
a boundless  reverence  .and  worship  of  the  de.ad.  They  are  very  superstitious;  sun. 


Fig.  248.  — PeiUller  of  food  (Tokio). 
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moon,  Avitcbes,  and  the  like,  and  especially  bears,  claim  tbcir  attention  and  reverence. 
Tbe  number  of  tbe  Aino  in  Jesso  is  variously  given  from  17,000  to  80,000,  tbougb  per- 
haps 17,000  is  nearest  correct.  They  are  found  cbiefly  in  little  villages  on  tbe  coast. 


Fig.  250.  — Aino. 


and  along  tbe  rivers,  but  not  in  tbe  mountainous  interior.  Tbe  pure  Aino  bave  only 
a sliort  existence  before  them,  for  at  no  distant  period  they  will  be  swallowed  u]< 
among  tbeir  neighbors. 
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THE  INHABITANTS  OF  ARCTIC  ASIA. 

The  geograpliical  position  of  the  Aino,  as  well  as  their  ethnological  coherence,  leads 
us  by  a single  step  to  the  Arctic  tribes.  To  these  belong  the  Giljaks,  who  have  a 
close  relationship  with  the  Aino.  The  other  tribes  of  this  grouj),  with  whom  the 
Innit  and  the  Aleuts  of  North  America  are  to  be  classed,  are  the  Chukchees,  with 
the  Koriakes  and  Kamtschadales,  the  Jukagires  and  the  Jenissei  Ostiaks  with  the 
Kottes.  With  the  Giljaks,  — wild,  bloodthirsty,  given  to  shamanism,  — since  they  re- 
semble so  closely  the  Aino,  we  will  not  delay.  We  sim2>ly  say  that  they  inhabit  the 
districts  on  the  lower  Amur  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  and  number  from 
three  to  eight  thousand.  Their  monosyllabic  language  is  distinguished  esi>ecially  from 
that  of  the  Aino  and  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  Giljaks  have  oblique  eyes,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  thin  beard,  thick  black  hair,  flat  nose,  and  pointed  chin.  Their  features 
are  coarse  and  heavy,  and  their  glance  shows  a certain  fierceness.  Blood  revenge 
occurs. 

The  chief  tribe  of  eastern  Siberia  are  the  Chukchees.  Their  name  means  simply 
people.  This  tribe,  which  numbers  10,000  souls,  inhabits  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  their  southern  boundary  being  the  Anadir  River,  and 


Fig.  251.  — Siberian  boat. 


their  western  limit  being  Cajie  Shelagskoi.  They  arc  so  e.ssentially  similar  in  language, 
customs,  and  manner  of  life  with  the  Koriakes  (or  Koriaks)  that  they  may  be  taken 
as  one  people.  The  Chukchees  are  partly  nomad  and  jjartly  settled.  Among  the 
former  are  those  who  have  reindeer,  are  well  to  do,  and  visit  the  coast  only  rarely. 
The  harsh  climate  and  the  unproductive  soil  make  them  nomads.  Their  only  posses- 
sions are  reindeer,  and  it  is  necessary  to  move  from  one  place  to  another  to  furnish  the 
animals  with  moss,  on  which  they  feed.  They  have,  therefore,  no  stable  houses,  but 
only  easily  moved  tents  of  skin.  To  possess  a few  reindeer  is  the  highest  aim  of  the 
people,  since  they  furnish  evei-ything  necessary  for  sustenance  and  comfort — flesh  for 
food,  furs  for  clothing  and  tents,  fat  for  fire  and  lights,  etc.  Even  the  bones  are  not 
lost,  since  they  are  worked  up  into  utensils.  The  ]ioorer  class,  who  cannot  acquire 
reindeer,  have  to  live  on  the  coast,  where  they  depend  on  fishing  for  sustenance. 
Among  them  are  found  various  stone  utensils.  Frequent  exchanges  of  abode  are 
necessitated,  but  not  so  as  to  give  the  people  a nomad  character.  They  live  in  settle- 
ments of  tents,  each  tent  accommodating  several  families.  The  tents  consist  of  a 
framework  of  whale  or  walrus  bones  covered  Avith  bits  of  hide.  For  fuel  they  use  fat, 
wood  and  coal  being  scarcely  known.  Upon  the  Avhole,  the  life  of  all  these 
people  is  sorrowful  enough.  All  coast  Chukchees  are  excellent  seamen.  Their  boats, 
about  twenty-five  feet  long,  consist  of  a framework  of  wood  covered  with  walrus  or 
seal-skin,  sewed  tight.  They  are  uncommonly  light,  draw  little  water,  and  will 
carry  as  many  as  twenty-eight  persons.  To  increase  the  carrying  power  Avithout 
lessening  the  speed  they  fasten  to  the  sides  skins  filled  Avith  air,  and  these  do  excellent 
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service.  In  these  boats  tlie  Clmkchees  are  very  venturesome  and  brave,  inaking  long 
journeys,  attacking  walruses,  seals,  and  whales  with  their  short  harj)Oons,  and  that,  too, 
with  a skill  and  coolness  that  are  admirable. 

All  Chukchees  are  passionately  fond  of  Avhiskey  and  tobacco.  In  smoking  they  use 
small  jhpes  that  hold  only  enough  tobacco  for  five  or  six  whiffs.  In  the  matter  of  cloth- 
ing the  Chukchees  have  adopted  much  from  the  Russians.  Otherwise  they  wear  only 
furs,  a jacket,  a pair  of  trousers,  and  a jiair  of  boots.  Men  and  women  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  cut  of  the  hair.  The  men  cut  the  hair  short ; the  women  let  it 
grow  long  and  braid  it.  The  head  is  not  generally  covered.  Beads  and  tattooing 
are  much  prized  as  ornaments.  The  character  of  the  women  is  not  generally  mild, 
and  often  the  husband  is  under  his  wife’s  control.  The  mass  of  the  work  falls  on  the 
women ; the  men  chiefly  look  after  the  herds.  Often  the  grossest  cruelty  prevails, 
such  as  cutting  off  a wife’s  ears  or  a portion  of  her  arm  in  a fit  of  passion.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  very  excitable,  often  even  violating  the  sanctity  of  hospitality.  They 
show  great  respect  for  their  chiefs.  In  case  of  j)ersonal  injury,  they  quietly  wait  an 
opportunity  for  revenge.  Often  revenge  passes  from  generation  to  generation. 


Fig.  252.  — Siberian  sledge. 


There  are  no  special  mai’riage  ceremonies.  A young  man  of  fifteen  years,  desiring 
to  marry,  simjily  goes  to  a family  known  to  him,  makes  knoAvn  his  wishes,  and  chooses 
his  bride.  He  is  taken  into  the  house  ; he  herds  his  bride’s  father’s  reindeer  for  four 
or  five  years,  living  with  her  as  husband  all  the  time.  In  case  he  proves  thrifty,  the 
jiarents  of  the  bride  and  his  own  make  him  a gift  of  reindeer,  and  the  matter  is  ended. 
The  Chukchees  do  not  wish  to  die  natural  deaths;  they  thiidv  it  base;  they  do  not 
want  to  become  a burden  to  their  family.  It  thus  becomes  a solemn  duty  for  the 
nearest  relative,  or,  in  default  of  relatives,  the  nearest  friend,  to  kill  the  aged.  Ihe 
candidate  for  death  puts  on  his  best  clothes;  the  friends  and  relatives  gather  about 
his  tent;  wife  and  children  stand  about  without  the  least  sign  of  sorrow.  The  deci- 
sive moment  comes.  The  person  to  be  killed  goes  into  the  tent,  removes  the  outer 
gannent  from  the  body,  jiresses  the  side  firmly  against  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  cries 
in  a loud  voice,  “ Kill  me  quick.”  The  person  deputed  to  give  the  fatal  blow  stands 
on  the  outside,  and  plunges  his  harpoon  with  all  his  might  through  the  tent  and  into 
the  chest  of  the  person.  A loud  shriek  follows.  Death  has  come.  If  the  deceased 
so  wished,  the  corjise  is  burned  ; otherwise,  it  is  taken  into  the  mountains  and  buried, 
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a couple  of  reindeer  being  slaughtered  and  buried  with  the  body.  The  Koriaks  live 
south  of  the  River  Anadir,  and  are  in  all  essential  points  similar  to  the  people  just 
described. 

The  Kamtschadales  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka. 
In  outer  appearance  they  resemble  the  other  nortliern  Asiatics,  but  liave  longer 
faces  and  less  prominent  cheek-bones,  a large  mouth  set  with  large  teeth,  and 
especially  strong  shoulders.  In  character  they  are  mild,  hospitable,  and  a little 
sly  and  tricky.  They  live  in  great  friendship  with  one  another,  and  are  mutually 
helpful.  To  drink  and  to  do  nothing  are  their  highest  desires.  Their  dwellings  are 

uncommoidy  dirty.  In  winter  they  live 
in  underground  houses,  poorly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  in  summer  in  light 
huts,  a framework  covered  with  leaves 
and  grass.  The  household  equipment 
is  of  the  simplest  sort.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  people  is  their  gluttony. 
Fish,  roots,  and  berries  are  the  staple  of 
food.  Their  clothes  are  of  Avild  animals’ 
skin.  As  elsCAvhere,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  work  falls  on  the  Avomen.  Polygamy 
is  the  rule,  each  man  having  tAVo  or  three 
Avives.  The  purity  of  either  sex  is  little 
prized  by  the  other.  Tlieir  religious 
A’iews  are  unique,  differing  A'ery  much 
from  tbose  of  CA'ery  other  nation 
of  Northern  Asia.  Shamanism 
2)revails  among  them.  They 
throAV  their  dead  to  the  dogs 
for  food, because  they  think 
this  helps  them  in  the  fu- 
ture world.  They  number 
to-day  about  2000  souls. 

The  Jukalires  liA'e  east 
of  the  Yakuts  and  the 
Tungus  on  the  Rivers 
Yana,  Indigurka,  Alassja, 
b'ig.  253.  — Karatschadaie.  Kolyma,  and  Anadir.  They 

are  the  small  remnant  of 

the  once  poAverful  tribe  avIio  occupied  almost  the  Avhole  northeastern  part  of  Siberia. 
Most  of  these  peoj)le  to-day  speak  Russian.  The  tribe  of  the  Jukalires  formerly  wan- 
dered as  nomads  along  the  Kolyma,  but  later  Avandered  into  their  ]>resent  abode. 
Only  a small  jiart  remains.  Tlie  rest,  by  Avars  Avith  their  neighbors,  the  Clmkchees,  the 
Koriaks,  and  the  Russians,  have  dAvindled  aAvay  and  disappeared.  Their  intellectual 
abilities  are  comparatively  high,  and  they  are  characterized  by  cleanliness,  thrift,  and 
openness.  Old  accounts  make  them  a Avarlike  tribe  of  fine  jihysique  and  energetic 
moA’ements,  of  medium  size  and  light  comjilexion.  The  face  is  rather  long  than 
round,  Avith  high  cheek-bones,  large  eyes,  jnild  glance,  rather  long,  fine,  someAvhat 
arched  nose,  and  high  forehead.  The  hair  is  dai’k  broAvn,  rarely  black,  and  usually 
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thin.  The  beard  is  poorly  develoi)ed.  They  have  no  cliaracteristic  clothing;  this 
varies  greatly,  but  is  generally  cut  after  the  Russian  style.  In  summer  they  live  in 
little  tents,  in  winter  in  little  houses  of  hollow  logs.  Fish  is  their  chief  article  of  food, 
though  game  is  much  used.  The  Jukalires  are  honorable,  of  mild  habits,  and  happy 
character.  The  dead  are  buried  in  coffins.  Superstition  is  little  prevalent. 

Of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  Arctic  people  we  have  little  to  say.  The 
Jenissei-Ostiaks,  on  the  up2)er  Jenissei,  fall  into  two  clearly  different  tribes,  the 
Symish  and  the  Imbazish,  the  one  living  mostly  on  the  Sym,  the  other  on  the  Bachta. 
The  Arines,  or  Arinzes,  live  in  the  Saganish  stepjies,  and  the  Kottes,  or  Kotts,  on  the 
Agul.  All  these  tribes  live  wretched  lives,  wandering  about  with  their  miserable 
tents,  and  living  by  fishing,  hunting,  and  raising  reindeer.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
useful  to  the  Russian  government  in  the  pelt  trade. 

THE  TRIBES  OF  NORTH  AND  EAST  SIBERIA. 

According  to  Siberian  conceptions  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  regular 
nomad  tribes  and  the  roving  tribes.  To  the  former  belong  the  Burjats,  Kirgises,  Kal- 
muks,  etc.;  to  the  latter  the  Tungus,  Samoyedcs,  Ostiaks,  etc.  The  difference  is  that 
the  nomad  tribes  have  definite  winter  and  summer  ]>astures,  and  wander  from  one  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  season  ; hence  some  of  them  follow  agriculture.  The 
roving  ti'ibes  wander  incessantly  from  one  place  to  another,  year  in  and  year  out. 

As  the  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Arctic  tribes,  or  Hyjierboreans,  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  Tungus,  wdio  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  land  of  the  Chukchees,  on  the  west  by 
the  Jenissei,  a great  district  of  mountains,  moors,  and  forests.  They  number  70,000. 
They  form  one  division  of  the  old  northern  Turanian  family,  the  Mongols,  Turks, 
Finns,  and  Samoyedes,  being  the  other  four.  This  branch  is  considerably  divided, 
the  tribes  in  different  divisions  having  distinct  names,  though  a common  tyj)e  is 
readily  recognizable.  In  form  and  features  they  closely  resemble  the  Mongols.  They 
have  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  large  eye-sockets,  jn-ominent  bones,  2n'omi- 
nent,  heavy  eyebrows;  the  eyes  are  narrow,  and  slightly  inclined  to  the  nose,  and 
the  jaw  massive.  In  the  Amur  districts  their  faces  have  a Chinese  east.  The  ex- 
2u-ession  of  the  face  is  intelligent.  The  eyes  are  black,  the  nose  well  formed  and 
2u-ominent,  the  mouth  large,  but  the  li2)s  not  projecting.  The  U2)2>er  li2^  is  usually  very 
long.  The  ears  are  neither  large  nor  2U’ojectiug,  and  the  teeth  are  of  great  beauty. 
The  eom2)lexion  is  of  a yellowish  tinge,  the  ex2>osed  parts  being  much  darker  than  that 
covered  by  the  clothing.  The  hair  is  coarse  and  black.  The  beard  in  men  is  very 
slight.  The  form  is  usually  of  medium  size,  and  of  great  symmetry,  elasticity  and 
firmness.  Cor])ulency  is  rare.  Physical  strength  and  endurance  are  characteristic  of 
the  2)eoplc.  Their  movements  are  quick  and  firm.  From  childhood  they  are  used  to 
hardshi2);  frost  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  have  little  effect  112^011  them.  These 
2)hysical  characteristics  are  seconded  by  scarcely  less  excellent  endowments  of  s|)irit 
and  intellect.  Great  2mrsoiial  courage  aud  bravery,  both  in  the  chase  and  in  battle, 
are  evinced  by  these  2>G02>le.  And  their  intellect  is  unusually  shaiq),  though,  to  be 
sure,  they  have  a certain  su2)erficiality  of  judgment  and  instability  of  will.  They  are 
at  once  joyous  and  careless  and  trusting.  Their  hos2iitality  is  rightly  extolled. 
Lying  and  stealing  are  little  known  aiuong  them,  and  a reflection  against  one’s  honor 
often  leads  to  hostilities  and  even  murder.  A tribe  which  lives  exclusively  by  hunting 
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aiul  fishing  must  necessarily  move  every  day  or  two.  In  winter  they  gladly  return  to 
the  dee])  valleys  of  the  mountains.  The  men  care  only  for  hunting,  fishing,  aiid  look- 
ing after  the  herds ; the  rest  of  the  work  falls  on  the  women.  Their  sense  of  locality 
is  wonderfully  develo])ed.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  husband  simply  tells  his  wife 
where  she  will  find  him  in  the  evening. 

She  ]>acks  up  children,  utensils,  etc., 
and  goes  there,  and  without  difficulty 
the  two  ])arties  go  their  different  ways 
over  trackless  j)lains,  over  hills,  through 
forests,  to  the  appointed  place.  It  is 
Avrong  to  suj)j)ose  that  the  men’s  work 
is  light  in  coni})arison  with  tlie  wom- 
en’s. Hunting  and  fishing  are  followed 
as  a business,  and  are  hard  work. 

Hunting  laws  prevail,  and  are  strictly 
observed.  If  one  or  several  families 
have  the  right  to  a ravine,  and  the 
game  pursued  by  anotherfamily  crosses 
its  boundary  line,  the  latter  family 
must  cease  to  ])ursue  it,  except  it  be  a 
ravenous  animal,  like  a Avolf  or  bear. 

^\s  said  before,  their  food  is  almost 
juirely  animal,  and  the  meat  is  all 
carefully  cooked.  Salt  is  never  used, 
vegetables  are  luxuries,  and  bread  is 
rarely  seen.  Formerly  Avater  Avas  the 
only  beverage  used  ; but  lately  tea  and 
Avhiskey  have  been  ado])ted,  and  the 
use  of  tobacco  is  Avidespread. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Tungusic 
})eoj)le,  the  Mantchus,  inhabit  the  so- 
called  iMantchuria.  They  are  a bold. 

Avai  l ike,  energetic  race.  In  1C4-1  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of 
China,  and  the  old  annals  of  China 
mention  several  tribes  of  Tnngus  Avho 
took  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  empire.  To  them  belong  the 
Laniutes  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
the  Scheba  in  the  Hi  valley.  The 
Mantchus  are  noted  for  their  fine, 
jiowerful  figures.  They  are  coarse  and 
dirty,  but  still  honorable,  open,  and  brave.  Formerly  Shamanism  prevailed,  but  Buddh- 
ism has  supplanted  this.  They  are  mostly  shejiherds,  hunters,  and  fishers,  but  many  fol- 
low farming  and  gardening.  The  Lamutes  (about  2000  in  number)  are  quite  interesting. 
They  are  characterized  by  order,  honor,  and  agility.  They  are  excellent  hunters,  and 
a few  are  good  fishermen.  They  are  complete  nomads,  riding  about  Avithout  map  or 


Fig.  254.  — Chief  of  the  nomadic  Tungus. 
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c:hart,  on  reindeer.  Their  physiognomy  has  a special  character.  Tlie  brow  is  straight, 
the  lips  thin,  mouth  and  nose  of  medium  size,  the  chin  round,  the  hair  straight  and 
dark  brown  p.  color.  The  Laniutes  are  small  and  spare,  but  extremely  agile  and 
tough.  They  live  in  conical  tents,  each  tent  accommodating  two  families,  who  keep 
it  blamelessly  clean  and  orderly.  They  are  courtly,  accessible,  and  hospitable.  Rein- 
deer flesh  is  the  chief  food.  Men  and  women  dress  in  fur  clothing  of  the  same  cut. 
In  religion  they  are  Greek  Catholic  Christians,  though  many  heathen  superstitions 
survive.  Here  prevails  the  ‘half-marriage’  custom  — i.  e.,  a couple  live  together  from 
one  to  three  years  before  marriage. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Tungusic  districts  live  the  Yakuts  (about  200,000  strong),  a 
northeastern  member  of  the  great  Turkish  family.  Their  abode  stretches  from  the 
Anabara  on  the  west  to  the  Yana,  Indigurka,  and  Kolyma  on  the  east,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Lena  to  the  sea  in  one  direction,  and  the  Aldan  and  the  upper  Maia  in  the 


other.  Their  language  is  distinguished  from  the  Turkish  idioms  by  great  anticjuity, 
their  language  being  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Turkish  language.  The  Yakuts  are  mostly 
nomads,  and  have  in  late  times  adopted  Christianity.  They  fall  into  several  divis- 
ions and  sub-divisions.  Each  tribe  has  its  sages,  a number  of  whom  govern  it.  The 
villages  are  found  in  such  ])laces  as  afford  2)asturage  for  cattle  and  horses,  their  chief 
possession.  They  follow  hunting  with  great  skill  and  endurance.  In  face  they  resem- 
ble the  Mongolian  race.  The  jaws  are  greatly  developed,  so  that  between  the  ujiper 
and  the  lower  incisors  there  is  quite  an  empty  space  ; the  mouth  is  usually  as  wide  as 
the  jaw  is  long,  the  ears  are  unusually  large,  the  brow  low.  A vast  head  of  coarse, 
black  hair  covers  the  skull ; small,  deep-set  eyes  glitter  over  prominent  cheek-bones  ; 
and  a yellow,  parchment-like  skin  covers  the  spare,  weak  body.  In  short,  theirs  is  the 
Mongolian  tyj)e  in  caricature.  Accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  privations,  they  can  endure 
any  amount  of  cold,  hunger,  and  hardshij).  Their  food  consists  of  curdled  milk  and 
flesh.  Of  bread  they  have  no  conception.  Fat  in  any  form  is  a delicacy;  on  gala 
days  each  guest  drinks  a pound  of  warm  melted  butter.  In  the  matter  of  diet  they  are 


Fig.  255.  — JIautchu  belt  together  with  the  implements  it  supports. 
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not  at  all  choice.  They  even  pound  up  the  bark  of  trees,  and  cook  it  with  fish.  Both 
sexes  are  2)assionate  smokers  of  tobacco.  They  sleej)  and  eat  to  an  incredible  extent, 
but  in  this  line  are  capable  of  great  deprivations.  They  live  in  tents,  which  they 
share  with  their  cattle.  They  dress  wholly  in  reindeer  skin,  with  the  hair  side  in, 
the  men  and.  women  being  scarcely  distinguishable.  Polygamy  prevails,  the  wives 
being  bought  of  their  parents.  With  them  jealousy  is  unknown.  In  summer  they 
live  usually  on  the  open  plains,  but  in  winter  go  to  the  mountain  valleys.  Of  agricul- 
ture, stock-raising,  and  industries  we 
can  scarcely  find  a trace.  As  a rule 
they  are  ixncommonly  hosfjitable ; they 
always  helj)  the  poor  of  their  tribe  in 
times  of  need.  The  results  of  the  chase 
are  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  the  unskilful  hunters  exce2)ted. 

Hence,  great  care  is  taken  not  to  lose 
one’s  re2mtation  as  a hunter.  The 
people  are  honorable,  useful,  and  sub- 
missive, but  at  the  same  time  incredibly 
dirty,  careless,  and  su2)erstitious.  Sha- 
mans play  a great  role  among  them. 

Hostilities  are  rare,  and  criminal  trans- 
gressions  scarcely  known. 

The  western  neighbors  of  the  Ya- 
kuts and  Tungus  are  the  Samoyedes, 

Avho  are  scattered  over  a small  23art  of 
Siberia  and  a large  2'>art  of  Euro2>ean 
Russia.  Formerly  they  occupied  the 
Saganish  mountains,  but  from  there 
S2>read  along  the  mountain  rivers,  es- 
2)ecially  the  Jenissei  and  Obi.  Later 
they  were  scattered  and  driven  north 
by  the  eastern  tribes.  Once  a 2io2ivilous 
tribe,  they  now  number  scarcely  sixteen 
thousand  souls.  At  2^resent  they  live 
along  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Chatanga,  and  extend 
a considerable  distance  inland.  They 
are  divided  into  four  ti’ibes  or  subdivi- 
sions, which  differ  but  slightly  from  one 
another.  Indeed,  the  Samoyedes  are  called  by  various  names.  In  the  summer  they 
occu2iy  the  distificts  immediately  along  the  coast,  but  in  Se2>tember  they  go  south  into 
the  mountains,  where  the  heavy  timber  lands  afford  them  2irotection  against  the  bitter 
climate.  Here,  under  the  trees,  the  shamans  perform  their  savage  rites.  The  reindeer 
are  choked  to  death  with  cords ; the  skin  removed,  and  the  warm  flesh  eaten  raw  by  the 
peo2ile.  The  tongue  and  heart  of  the  animals  are  es2)ecially  2^rized.  The  antlers  are 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  tree  under  which  the  ceremony  took  2)lace.  The  grossest  su2)er- 
stitions  prevail.  Every  evil  the  2)eo2)le  believe  can  be  averted  by  some  form  of  sacrifice 
or  magic.  If  a person  is  sick,  the  shamans  seek  to  transfer  the  trouble  to  a reindeer. 


Fig.  256.  — Yakut  woman  in  full  dress. 
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by  inflicting  torture  upon  it,  under  the  belief  that  the  jjains  inflicted  on  the  animal  are 
so  much  removed  from  the  human  sufferer.  If  the  person  gets  well,  the  tortured  ani- 
mal is  buried  alive,  to  prevent  tlie  possibility  of  the  trouble  returning.  In  case  of 
death,  the  corpse  is  carried  out  feet  foremost,  not  by  the  usual  way,  but  through 
an  opening  made  in  the  side  of  the  tent  for  the  purpose.  The  face  is  covered  with  a 
Avoollen  cloth  and  put  in  a coftin  with  the  dead’s  possessions,  gun,  axe,  knife,  pipe,  etc., 
buried  in  a sliallow  grave,  and  a mound  raised  over  it.  Finally,  a favorite  reindeer 
is  driven  to  the  grave  and  slaughtered,  the  flesh  being  eaten  in  honor  of  the  dead, 
and  the  horns  being  placed  on  the  mound.  If  the  survivor  be  a husband  or  wife,  he 
or  she  must  mourn  a whole  yeai'.  A large  figure  is  made  and  clothed  in  the  garments 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  does  by  it  as  by  the  living,  bringing 
it  to  the  meals,  furnishing  it  with  food,  undressing  it  and  taking  it  to  bed.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  life  of  these  people  is  sorrowful  enough,  jjlodding  from  one  place  to  an- 
other through  the  deep  snow,  in  the  bitter  cold,  and  seeking  their  scanty  sustenance 
by  hunting,  fishing,  berrying,  etc.  The  wife  is  the  slave  of  her  husband  ; the  daughter 
a possession  of  her  father,  which  he  can  sell  at  pleasure.  Even  a brother  can  sell  a 
sister.  On  moving  to  a new  camp  the  wife  has  to  pitch  the  tent,  cut  wood,  make  the 
fire,  fetch  water,  etc.  The  men  simply  slaughter  a reindeer,  eat  the  best  portions 
themselves,  and  leave  the  rest  for  the  women.  Then  they  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  leave 
the  women  to  do  everything  else.  A man  desiring  to  marry  goes  to  a tent  where 
daughters  are  to  be  had,  makes  his  choice,  and  pays  the  price.  The  conditions  of  the 
contract  are  cut  on  a piece  of  wood  in  signs ; this  piece  is  split  in  two,  one  2>art  being 
held  by  the  groom,  the  other  by  the  bride’s  father.  In  cases  of  disjmte  these  parts 
must  be  produced,  that  the  conditions  may  be  read.  A father  must  not  marry  his 
own  daughter,  or  a brother  his  own  sister ; otherwise  there  are  no  restrictions  in  re- 
gard to  marriage.  Suicide  is  not  regarded  as  a sin,  but  as  something  pleasing  to  tlie 
gods,  since  it  is  a voluntary  sacrifice.  To  the  Samoyedes  belong  numerous  other  tribes 
or  divisions,  variously  scattered  and  known  by  different  names.  They  have  inter- 
married much  with  the  Ostiaks,  who  are  intellectually  very  low.  These  Ostiaks  num- 
ber about  twenty-five  thousand  soul's. 

THE  IMOXGOLIAU  TRIBES. 

Under  this  designation  we  include  those  j^eoples  who  to-day  are  settled  in  the 
Asiatic  inlands,  in  the  district  named  after  them  Mongolia.  They  fall  into  three  fami- 
lies. First  the  Burjiits,  or  Buriites,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Irkutsk  government 
and  the  lands  along  Lake  Baikal  from  the  Chinese  boundary  to  the  Lena,  and  from 
Onon  to  the  Oka;  second,  the  East  Mongolians,  who  inhabit  Mongolia,  from  Siberia 
on  the  north  to  China  on  the  south,  from  IMantchuria  on  the  east  to  East  Turkestan  on 
the  west;  and  third,  the  West  Mongolians,  or  Kalmuks,  whose  original  home  was 
Dzungaria.  They  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the  east  and  settled  in  various 
districts  during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1771  a large  j^art  of  them  Avent  back  to 
Cliina.  The  remaining  part  became  jAermanently  settled  on  the  stejipes  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Ural,  Avhere  they  are  known  as  Black  Kalmuks  in  distinction  from  the 
White  Kalmuks,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  government  of  Tomsk.  A few  Mongolian 
tribes  live  in  northeastern  Persia,  where  they  speak  a Mongolian  dialect  strongly 
mixed  Avith  Persian. 

The  Mongolians,  though  Avarlike  and  brutal,  are,  on  the  Avhole,  a lazy,  jjhlegmatic. 
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nomad  people,  and  are  inferior  to  the  Tungus  in  energy  and  quickness.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  are  strict  followers  of  Buddhisni, 
make  these  terrible  people  less  dangerous  to  the  surrounding  tribes.  They  are 
indisputably  the  bravest  and  toughest  people  of  Central  Asia,  and  could  undoubtedly 
m.ake  themselves  masters  of  China,  and  perhaps  all  Asia,  if  but  they  were  led  by  a 
talented  man  of  their  own  race. 

The  Burjats  live  to-day  on  Russian  soil,  under  self-chosen  princes  and  sages,  who 
are  yet  under  Russian  dominion.  Their  religion  is  a mixture  of  Shamanism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  orthodox  Christianity.  Their  religious  cult  is  simple.  Prophet,  jiriest, 
poet,  teacher,  physician,  and  judge  are  united  in  one  person.  The  peo]jle  are  very 
superstitious,  believing  not  only  in 
God  but  in  other  mighty  beings.  The 
acceptance  of  Buddhism  has  changed 
greatly  their  habits  and  softened  their 
characrter.  Laziness  seems  inborn ; 
often  only  hunger  will  drive  them 
to  conquest.  They  are  exclusive, 
morose,  and  taciturn,  but  still  hos- 
pitable, sober,  and  simple  in  method 
of  life.  The  Russians  have  lately  in- 
troduced tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  to 
these  they  are  now  passionately  given. 

Murder  and  plundering  are  very  rare, 
but  they  are  jjrone  to  petty  thefts. 

They  are  really  cowardly,  being  bold 
only  when  they  are  supported  by  a 
majority.  Abstract  conceptions  are 
wholly  wanting.  Lately  a primitive 
agriculture  has  been  followed.  For 
handiwork  and  music  they  have  a 
natural  proclivity.  The  most  civilized 
tribes  can  read  and  write.  The  less 
civilized  live  in  poor  huts  and  tents, 
and  thrive  by  hunting  and  stock-rais- 
ing. Furniture  is  scarcely  known; 
men  and  women  sit  cross-legged  on 
carpets,  after  the  Oriental  fashion. 

1 hey  dress  in  leather  and  furs ; but  east  of  Baikal  the  di’ess,  especially  of  the  girls,  is  rich 
and  brilliant.  Women  lengthen  out  their  queue  with  horsehair,  and  the  men  wear  their 
thick,  raven-black  hair  in  a tuft  or  bush  on  the  head.  Gold  and  silver  pieces  are  worn 
frequently,  partly  for  ornament  and  pai'tly  as  talismans.  In  point  of  morals,  the 
people  are  very  depraved,  and  the  grossest  diseases  ]:)revail  among  them.  The  Burjat 
buys  his  wife  of  her  parents,  and  at  the  wedding  the  shamans  perform  the  chief  part. 
The  people  have  m.any  religious  festivities,  which  are  celebrated  with  great  zest.  The 
Burjats  number  about  230,000.  These  fall  into  a number  of  tribes,  but  in  reference 
to  dress,  dwellings,  manner  of  life,  etc.,  there  pi-evails  little  difference.  In  physical 
appearance,  the  Burjats  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Mongolians.  A bulldog-like  face, 
high  cheek-bones,  massive  jaws,  low  brow,  small  s-shajjed  eyes,  thick  black  hair, 
vox..  VI.  — 29 
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prominent  nose,  dark  yellowish-brown  comjdexion,  form  the  general  type.  The  upper 
lip  is  short  and  bent.  They  are  very  light  and  we.ak.  Their  language  is  a dialect  of 
the  Mongolian.  In  writing  they  use  the  Tibetan  scrij)t. 

The  real  East  Mongolians  fall  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Kalka  and  Shara.  The 
former  (about  4,000,000  souls)  stand  i^artly  under  Russian  dominion,  and  .are  the 
most  populous  and  well-to-do  of  the  Mongolian  tribes.  The  Mongolian  is  of  medium 
sized,  jjowerfully  built  stature.  His  anguLar  skull  is  proportionate  to  his  bro.ad 
shoulders,  but  his  broad,  flat  face,  with  small  dark  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  short,  fl.at 
nose,  large  mouth,  thin  beard,  and  prominent  ears,  c.an  Lay  no  claims  to  beauty.  The 
hair  is  black,  the  complexion  a brownish  color.  It  is  more  easy  to  see  the  d.ark  side 
of  their  ch.aracter  than  their  virtues.  Gluttony,  foulness,  cowardice,  and  laziness  seem 
inborn.  According  to  their  notions  a skilful  flight  in  battle  is  the  finest  victory. 
F.  Muller  makes  them  childlike,  mild  and  jDcace.able,  a proof  of  this  being  their  occu- 
pations— stock-raising  and  farming,  and  only  rarely  hunting  and  fishing.  For  this 
mildness  of  disposition  probably  Buddhism  is  to  be  thanked.  This  mild,  jflilegmatic 
character  in  no  wise  excludes  a warlike  disposition.  As  we  said  .above,  personal 
biaavery  is  not  a characteristic  of  the  Mongolians,  but  under  the  influence  of  exam])le 
they  become  fanatic.al,  and  are  then  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  warriors.  Under  a 
few  brave  leaders  then,  a band  of  Mongolians  becomes  a b.and  of  conquerors. 

The  government  is  p.atriarch.al  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The  chief  is  as 
a father,  to  whom  obedience,  ]4ety,  even  sacrifice,  is  due.  This  spirit  of  obedience 
and  submission  is  a fault  in  tlie  Mongolians ; a voluntary  movement  is  something 
unknown ; they  will  act  only  when  a definite  way  is  marked  out  for  them.  This,  too, 
breeds  an  allegiance  to  and  reverence  for  .all  that  their  forefathers  did  and  thought, 
and  makes  them  ivather  a retrograding  than  a progressive  joeople.  In  all  tins  we  see  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinese.  They  are  eminently  practical,  cold,  calcuLating. 
The  world  of  facts  is  all  they  can  find  time  to  consider.  Their  jjoetry  is  inconsiderable ; 
love,  affection,  friendshqi,  are  sentiments  .almost  unknown.  These  cluaracteristics 
are  true  not  merely  of  the  East  Mongolians,  of  whom  we  are  now  treating,  but  of  the 
West  Mongolians  or  Kalmuks,  and  in  the  following  ethnological  description  we  will 
treat  the  two  together,  only  pointing  out  the  differences. 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  essentially  the  s.ame  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
women’s  clothing  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  men.  The  cloak,  however,  is 
subject  to  cert.ain  vari.ations,  which  the  stereotyped  cut  of  China  would  scarcely  admit. 
The  Avomen  wear  their  hair  in  two  plaited  braids.  The  Kalmuk’s  dress  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  Mongolian’s.  Children  run  about  almost  naked  till  the  seventh  year, 
except  in  cold  we.ather,  when  a sheepskin  is  thrown  about  them  and  .shoes  are  drawn 
on.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  IMongolians  and  Kalmuks  know  nothing  of  bathing.  From 
childhood  to  old  .age  they  have  a holy  horror  of  the  bath,  and  often  die  Avithout  once 
Avashing  the  face.  In  saying  th.at  tlie  dress  of  these  people  is  like  that  of  the  Chinese, 
Ave  do  not  include  the  Chinese  shoes.  Tlie  Mongolians  and  K.almuks  live  in  little 
round  Avooden  huts.  On  the  side  is  a small  door,  .and  in  the  roof  a hole  Avhich  serves 
as  AvindoAV  .and  chimney.  The  interior  appointments  are  very  simple  — a bed,  mats, 
c.arj)ets,  packsacks,  hunting  and  cooking  utensils ; in  the  centre  a fireplace,  around  it 
four  or  five  pieces  of  skin,  on  Avhich  the.  inhabitants  sit.  The  huts  are  built  and 
equipjAed  the  s.ame  Avithout  exception.  Not  only  is  cooking  done  in  these  huts,  but 
in  Avinter  calves,  lambs,  dogs,  etc.,  must  be  brought  in  to  share  the  apartment,  and 
the  resulting  uncleanliness  may  be  im.agined.  Besides  the  filth,  for  the  mats,  etc.,  are 
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never  cleaned,  tlie  whole  place  is  overrun  with  vermin.  The  food  of  these  people  is 
chiefly  derived  from  their  herds.  Their  culinary  art  is  not  of  a higli  ordei-.  The 
Mongolians  are  excessive  gormands.  Bread  is  scarcely  known,  milk  in  various  forms 
and  meat  being  the  great  staple.  Dishes  are  never  washed,  but  merely  wiped  out 
with  the  finger.  Forks  and  spoons  are  unknown ; the  Mongolian  puts  all  victuals 
into  his  mouth  with  his  fingers.  Having  finished  his  coarse,  rude  meal,  he  lies  back 
at  his  ease  and  smokes  his  pipe.  Smoking  plays  a large  role  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  Mongolians.  Men,  women,  and  children  all  smoke ; even  sucklings  have  a pipe 
in  their  mouths.  Their  domesticated  animals  are  camels,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats ; these  they  raise  with  considerable  skill.  Hunting  is  also  followed  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Their  industries  are  limited  to  the  2Jreparation  of  household  utensils 
and  articles.  The  women  devote  themselves  to  household  duties  and  the  rearing  of 
their  children.  Mongolians  and  Kalmuks  have  only  one  lawful  wife,  though  they  are 
allowed  to  take  a number  of  associate  wives.  The  children  of  the  real  wife  have  full 
rights  in  the  way  of  inheritance,  those  of  the  other  wives  no  rights.  The  position  of 
women  is  not  enviable.  Coinjiletely  de]3endent  on  the  husbands,  they  S2)end  their 
time  wholly  in  the  house,  in  domestic  duties.  Morally  they  are  good  wives  and 
mothers,  and  faithful  to  their  marriage  vows.  Prostitution  is  common,  and  is  not 
regarded  as  a disgrace.  The  Mongolian  is  a good  father,  and  loves  his  children 
dearly.  Their  education  is  the  simplest  possible.  So  soon  as  the  child  can  run,  it  is 
left  to  itself.  The  aged  are  highly  honored.  The  dead  are  simply  wrapped  u2)  and 
covered  with  a little  heap  of  stones,  from  which  wild  animals  soon  dig  them. 
Eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  smoking,  and  doing  nothing  is  the  ideal  of  Mongolians  and 
Kalmuks.  The  women,  however,  can  never  realize  the  ideal. 

A village  is  really  but  a large  family.  The  highest  type  of  communism  2>i'evails 
among  them.  As  a rule,  each  tribe  has  its  2)lace.  Thus,  though  they  roam  about,  it  is 
but  from  one  definite  point  to  another.  They  rarely  stay  longer  than  three  or  four 
weeks  in  one  place,  being  guided  by  the  water  supply,  seeking  the  dry  2>laces  in 
W'inter,  the  wet  in  summer.  Having  packed  U2)  their  goods,  they  move  along  as  easily 
and  pleasantly  as  possible.  Their  form  of  government,  as  said  before,  is  purely 
patriarchal,  a sort  of  hierarchy  with  regularly  descending  ste25s.  Mongolian  society 
is  divided  into  three  estates,  — nobles,  23i’iests,  and  warriors.  From  the  nobles,  who 
are  distinguishable  by  their  blue  head-dresses,  the  ruler  chooses  his  ministers.  In 
comparison  with  the  nobles  and  2Ji'iests,  the  common  people  have  a low  2>osition.  No 
common  man  would  venture  to  sit  on  a noble’s  blanket,  and  no  noble  would  con- 
descend to  drink  from  the  same  skull  as  a common  man.  The  2J023ular  religion  is 
Buddhism.  Here  we  find  the  vast  hierarchy  of  the  Dalai-Lama,  the  immortal 
saints  whose  souls  but  shed  the  old  body  to  enter  into  the  body  of  a new-born  babe, 
as  heretofore  described  in  connection  with  another  peo2>le.  The  literary  products  of 
the  people  are  princi2>ally  narratives.  Their  heroic  songs  and  fables  are  es25ecially 
interesting. 

In  all  Mongolia  one  language  25i'evails,  which,  however,  has  different  dialects,  that 
differ  not  inconsiderably  in  23i’onunciation.  Thus  one  district  often  has  wmrds  that 
are  wholly  imintelligible  in  another.  This  language  is  becoming  much  mixed  with 
Tungusic  and  Chinese  elements.  The  writing  resembles  Chinese. 

In  the  circle  of  Mongolian  tribes  belong  the  Teleutes,  or  Wiiite  Kalmuks,  who  live 
on  Lake  Telezk  and  in  the  neighboring  districts.  Also  the  Karagases,  a wild  hunting 
tribe,  whose  physiognomy  betrays  their  near  relation  with  the  Burjats.  Geographi- 
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cally,  we  must  class  with  the  population  of  Mongolia  the  tribe  of  the  Tangutes,  who 
inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  east  of  Province  Kan-su,  the  settlements  on  the 
Koko-Nor,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Hoang-Ho. 

THE  TURKS. 

As  the  primitive  home  of  this  family  of  tribes,  which  at  present  extend  from  the 
green  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  icy  banks  of  the  Lena  in  Siberia,  we  must 
regard  Turkestan,  where  in  the  gray  antiquity  Turkish  nomads  wandered  about  and 
threatened  Iranian  culture.  F rom  here,  probably  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  several 
tribes  set  out  in  different  directions,  and  have  effected  the  conquest  of  several  Asi- 
atic peoples.  The  Turks  are  the  first  people  of  Mongolian  race  we  meet  in  western 
history.  They  have  founded  a great  kingdom  on  what  was  once  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  have  successively  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of  China,  Persia,  India, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  With  the  exception  of  the  Yakuts,  their  northern  branch,  they 
are  all  devout  followers  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed.  They  have  remained,  in  spite  of 
their  conquests,  almost  exclusively  nomad  shepherds.  Only  the  Osmanli,  the  Turks 
of  Turkey,  who  have  settled  in  southeastern  Euro2)e,  and  partly  also  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Africa,  have  adopted  agriculture.  All  middle  Asia  west  of  the  Gobi  is  in  the 
hands  of  Turkish  peojDle  who  have  subjected  the  primitive  population  in  ]jart  and 
in  part  driven  them  to  the  mountains.  Indeed,  from  Kamul  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  the  Turks  are  stretched  in  unbroken  line. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  East  and  West  Turks.  And  by  dialectic 
changes  we  can  trace  the  language  of  the  Turks  from  west  to  east  back  to  its  old 
home,  perhaps  in  western  valleys  of  the  Thian-Schan  Mountains.  The  East  Turkish 
branch  falls  into  three  dialects ; the  Clunese-Tartar,  the  Oezbeg,  and  the  language  of 
the  Turcomans.  Of  these  thi-ee  the  first  belongs  to  the  districts  of  East  Turkestan. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  difference  between  the  jjarts  being  inconsiderable, 
based  on  the  degree  in  which  they  have  incorporated  foreign  words. 

Among  the  Turkish  jjeojile  of  the  northern  dialect  the  Karakirgises  deserve  especial 
mention.  They  are  known  under  various  names.  They  occupy  various  districts  of  a 
mountainous  character  about  the  River  Syr,  and  speak  a pure  Turkish  dialect.  The 
whole  peojjle  are  divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Rights  (On),  and  the  Lefts 
(Sol),  and  these  again  into  various  families  and  tribes.  North  of  the  Syr  their  lands 
have  their  greatest  extension  from  east  to  west,  but  south  of  the  Syr  they  extend 
rather  from  north  to  south.  Thei’e  is  no  unity  whatever  between  the  tribes  and  fami- 
lies; their  strength  is  wasted  in  internecine  wars,  and  thus,  despite  their  wildness  and 
ferocity,  they  are  easily  kept  in  subjection  by  the  Chinese  and  Chokanzes ; thus,  too, 
they  willingly  recognize  Russian  supremacy.  They  are  essentially  disorganized  bands 
of  robbers.  At  early  dawn  they  betake  themselves  to  some  mountain  gorge,  and  issue 
forth  at  evening  armed  and  equipped  for  their  merciless  plundering  expeditions. 
They  swoop  down  on  defenceless  caravans,  robbing  and  murdering,  and  thus  they 
become  a sort  of  terror  in  the  land.  Superstition  plays  a great  role  among  them. 
The  relations  of  the  southern  Karakirgises  are  not  essentially  different.  They  too 
are  merely  hordes  of  robbers,  being  divided  into  two  groups  and  these  into  tribes 
and  families.  We  have  nothing  to  offer  in  regard  to  their  customs,  manners,  etc. 

The  Oezbegs,  or  Usbeks,  are  indisputably  the  dominant  tribe  of  Turkestan. 
Their  abode  extends  from  Eastern  Turkestan,  Bokhara,  Balkh,  China,  Ferghana,  to 
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the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oxns.  Tlieir  type  is  purest  in  and  about  Khokand.  They 
have  a larger  stature  and  less  ugly  face  than  the  Kirgises.  Their  complexion  is  rather 
brown  than  yellow,  the  nose  broad  and  flat,  tlie  eyes  wide  and  sunken,  the  brow  prom- 
inent but  retreating,  the  body  muscular,  the  form  fine  and  large.  Their  language, 
too,  differs  from  that  of  the  Kirgises  as  also  from  those  of  the  other  Turkish  tribes. 
The  name  Oezbegs  dates  from  the  15th  century,  and  seems  to  be  not  an  ethnographi- 
cal but  a political  name.  The  Oezbegs  are,  therefore,  not  a real  nation  or  tribe,  but 
a mass  of  Turkish-Mongolian  elements  having  no  further  unity  than  a historical  and 
political  union,  — no  blood  relationship. 


Fig.  258.  — Oezbeg. 


They  are  in  part  settled,  in  part  nomad.  In  a large  measure  they  are  2:>ure  chil- 
dren of  nature,  giving  free  course  to  their  passions  and  inclinations.  Of  a plundering 
disposition,  they  make  the  way  unsafe  for  caravans.  They  are  cowardly,  revengeful, 
uncultured.  Only  the  higher  classes  can  read  and  write.  For  dogs  they  have  the 
greatest  respect.  Ask  an  Oezbeg  whether  he  will  sell  his  wife  and  he  is  not  offended. 
Ask  the  same  question  with  regard  to  his  dog,  and  this  is  the  greatest  insult.  Per- 
haps one  sixth  of  them  are  pure  nomads.  Yet  those  who  have  adopted  a settled 
life  see  little  advantage  in  it  and  have  little  love  for  home.  The  Oezbegs  fall 
into  many  divisions.  Some  of  them  seem  to  enjoy  quite  a,  reputation  as  good  war- 
riors. Pride  in  descent  is  everywhere  manifested.  In  religion  they  are  fanatical 
Mohammedans. 

Closely  related  to  the  Oezbegs  are  the  plundering  nomad  Turcomans,  who  occupy 
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Fig.  259.  — Kasak  mother  and  daughter. 

ion  ; one  tribe  only,  the  Goklan,  being  under  the  Persian  sway.  With  an  enumeration 
of  the  subordinate  divisions  we  will  not  weary  the  readers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
gross  number  of  the  Turcoman  people  is  about  one  million  souls.  The  struggle  for 
existence  in  the  deserts  has  made  them  wild  and  savage,  given  to  plundering,  man- 
hunting and  man-slaughtering.  With  them  cruelties  are  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
robbery  they  know  no  limits.  It  is  an  old  jn’overb,  “For  a horse  the  Turcoman 
knows  neither  father  nor  mother.”  Still  they  have  their  virtues.  Heroic  bravery, 
honor,  and  respect  for  women,  love  for  their  children,  truthfulness,  and  hospitality 
cannot  be  denied  to  them.  Their  love  of  horses  is  proverbial.  The  Turcoman’s 


sterile  lands  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Balkh,  and  from  the  Oxus  south  to  Herat  and 
Asterabad  in  Persia.  They  offer  the  purest  Turkish  type.  The  deserts  in  which 
they  have  lived  for  ages  have  helped  them  to  keep  free  from  foreign  blood  and  man- 
ners. They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  each  occupying  a tolerably  definite 
territory,  and  all  being  strongly  related  in  language,  religion,  usages,  and  views. 
Some  are  settled,  devoted  to  agriculture  and  fishing,  and  others  are  nomads.  In  the 
west  the  j^rocuring  of  salt  and  nai^htha  engages  many.  Most  are  under  Russian  domin- 
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outer  appearance  corresponds  with  his  wandering  life.  A thin,  tough  body,  dark 
bronze  face,  prominent  cheek-bones,  small,  deep-set,  glittering  eyes,  a noble  bearing, 
and  a proud  step,  characterize  them.  Beard  and  hair  are  black,  and  teeth  dazzling 
white.  The  national  costume  is  a long,  loose  garment  like  a nightdress,  and  a lamb- 
skin cap,  which  serves  also  as  a pillow.  The  women’s  costume  is  like  the  men’s,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  a shawl  instead  of  a cap.  The  women  love  jewelry  dearly. 
Love  for  fine  arms  and  fine  hoi'ses  amounts  to  a passion.  Of  industries  there  is 
scarcely  a trace,  except  the  making  of  saddles,  bridles,  and  such  articles.  Agriculture, 
gardening,  stock-raising,  and  fishing  are  also  followed.  The  Turcomans  recognize  no 
chief ; every  one  is  independent.  All  interests  are  individual,  not  social,  interests ; hence 
hostilities  are  endless.  These  qualities,  if  not  bred  by,  are  at  least  fostered  by  their 
roving  life.  Absolutely  free  and  independent,  “the  Turcoman  needs  neither  the 
shadow  of  the  ti'ee  nor  the  protection  of  the  chief.”  To  be  sure,  certain  individuals 
enjoy  special  regard  and  exert  great  influence,  but  this  is  never  the  result  of  any  arro- 
gated power.  They  recognize  no  chief’s  power.  In  religion  they  are  all  Sunnites, 
but  the  pi'iesthood  claim  no  special  respect.  If  the  Mollah  or  priest  is  a wise 
man  and  knows  when  to  speak  and  when  not,  what  to  speak  and  what  not,  he  may 
claim  respect  and  exert  influence ; but  it  all  depends  on  the  individual  rather  than 
on  the  office. 

The  Cossacks,  orKasaks,  i.  e.,  freebooters,  often  improperly  called  Kirgises,  maybe 
regarded  as  a transitional  people.  The  latter  name  they  received  from  the  Russians  ; 
but  they  always  call  themselves  Kasaks.  In  physical  appearance  they  resemble  the 
Mongolians;  in  language  they  rank  with  the  Turks.  They  are  very  white,  and  of 
medium  size,  and  Avell  proportioned,  elegant  forms.  Their  face  is  pleasant,  the  eyes 
being  long  and  deep-set,  the  cheek-bones  thick  and  broad,  the  facial  angle  quite 
European.  The  women  are  more  pretty  and  delicate.  The  Kasaks,  like  all  Mos- 
lems, shave  the  iqjper  lip,  but  let  the  beard,  which  is  always  light,  grow.  They  attain 
usually  a high  age ; hair  and  beard  seldom  turn  white.  They  are  now  in  a large 
measure  subject  to  Russia,  and  are  divided  into  three  great  hordes  : the  great  horde 
(Ulu  Dschus),  south  of  Balkhash,  as  far  as  Issekul ; the  middle  horde  (Orta  Dschus), 
between  Balkhash  and  the  city  of  Omsk  ; and  the  little  horde  (Kiitschtik  Dschus),  in 
the  Avestern  j^art  of  the  steppes  to  Tashkent  and  the  Chui.  They  have  always 
remained  a body  of  nomad  shepherds.  Agi-iculture,  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, can  only  be  followed  in  a limited  degree.  A settled  life  seems  contrary  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  people.  Only  in  the  summer  do  they  roam  the  plains ; in  autumn 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  mountain  valleys.  In  customs,  usages,  and  state  of 
culture  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Kasaks  and  the  Kirgises  already  described. 
The  striking  costume  of  the  women,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  deserves  notice. 
They  have  no  dances,  but  many  songs,  which  are  mostly  monotonous  and  mournful. 
The  voice  of  the  women  is  usually  a contralto  ; and  quite  pleasant  singing  is  usually 
accompanied  b}"  a three-string  guitar.  The  spirit  of  their  music  seems  to  be  that  of 
a phlegmatic,  gloomy  dreamer. 

Besides  the  tribes  here  enumerated,  the  Turkish  people  comprehend  several  others 
of  less  importance,  some  even  extending  into  eastern  Europe.  To  these  smaller  Turk- 
ish tribes  belong  the  Siberian  Tartars,  who  of  old  wandered  into  the  districts  originally 
settled  by  the  Samoyedes  and  Finns,  and  became  greatly  mixed  in  blood  with  these 
peoples.  These  Tartars,  who  are  partly  nomad  and  partly  settled,  are  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  Tartars  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  (40,000  souls),  the  Tartars  of  Jenisseisk, 
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(22,000  souls),  and  tlie  White  Kalnniks,  or  Teleutes,  of  the  government  Tomsk  (4000 
souls).  Of  the  other  smaller  Turkish  tribes  — to  mention  most  of  which  would  be 
but  to  give  the  names  of  tribes  and  places  — we  mention  only  the  Osmanli,  the  pre- 
vailing race  in  European  Turkey,  who,  however,  are  also  spread  over  Asia  Minor  and 
northern  Africa. 

The  Osmanli  are  doubtless  the  most  cultured  of  the  Turks.  This  culture,  however, 
is  not  a native  product,  but  a result  of  frequent  contact  with  Europeans.  Still,  their 
culture  is  low  enough.  Of  this  jjeople  we  have  little  to  offer  of  a praiseworthy  char- 
acter. They  create  nothing,  but  have  a natural  bent  for  destroying.  Withal,  they 
are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  fanatical.  Their  religion,  Islam,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  State,  and  is  inseparable  from  Turkish  history,  the  pride  of  Islam 

being  the  pride  of  the  Turks.  As 
a jieople  they  are  taciturn,  dirty, 
knowing  neither  the  value  of  time 
nor  labor.  Slow  speech,  a slipshod 
gait,  an  indifferent,  courtly  mien, 
are  inseparable  from  them.  A sort 
of  natural  apathy  finds  expression 
in  every  detail  of  life.  Children 
grow  up  indifferent  and  lazy,  so 
that  the  detestation  of  work  is  in- 
born. And  this  bringing  u])  ne- 
cessitates the  burden  of  all  work 
falling  on  the  women.  Anojuste 
Choisi  once  saw  a woman  carrying 
an  infant,  and  laden  with  a gi-eat 
amount  of  crockery,  etc.,  while  the 
husband  was  riding  unencumbered 
on  an  ass.  In  response  to  ques- 
tions, the  man  said  that  his  wife 
carried  the  goods  “ so  as  not 
to  overburden  the  ass.”  This  is 
wholly  typical.  The  poorer  classes 
are  wretchedly  clad,  a dirty  black 
Fig.  2C0.- Turkish  police.  cloak  often  forming  their  only  ar- 

ticle of  clothing.  Their  physical 
needs  seem  to  be  few,  and  their  ambition  correspondingly  small.  Everywhere  people 
are  importuned  for  ‘bakshish.’  Dwellings  are  rarely  surrounded  by  gardens.  In 
short,  Inmger  is  the  great  impulse  to  make  them  do  anything.  They  are  simply 
great,  improvident,  shameless  children.  Their  proverbs  evince  a large  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  refinement,  but  the  jieojde  seem  to  be  wholly  lacking  in  spirit.  There  is 
practically  no  difference  between  pacha  and  peasant  except  in  clothing,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  sense  of  respect  except  for  superior  physical  strength.  The  I urkish 
government  is  an  absolute  despotism  ; yet  everybody  does  as  he  pleases,  and  there  is 
nowhere  greater  personal  freedom  than  in  Turkey.  The  Turk  never  lets  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  become  manifest.  He  believes  in  fatalism,  and  this  affords  a panacea  for 


all  his  sufferings.  It  is  all  foreordained  — ‘ Kismet.’  Burial  is  a matter  of  small  account. 
The  corpse  is  washed,  the  nostrils,  mouth  and  ears  filled  with  cotton ; the  body  is 
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then  Avrapped  up  in  linen,  jnxt  in  an  open  coffin,  of  which  a shawl  setves  as  the  lid,  and 
buried,  a short  prayer  being  pronounced  over  it.  In  disposition  the  Turks  are  indif- 
ferent, stagnant,  morose ; still,  in  their  way,  they  have  good  qualities.  They  are  often 
open-heai'ted,  loyal,  religious,  hospitable,  and  mild  ; but  these  are  rather  exceptional 
cases.  They  are  good-natured  in  a certain  sense,  and  make  promises  easily,  but  never 
keep  them.  Their  whole  life  is  a life  of  indifference,  abandon.  The  Turk  lays  store 
by  nothing  from  his  mosque  to  his  clothing.  The  whole  life  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  what  is,  is  foreordained  and  inevitable.  All  these  jieculiarities  are  becoming 
more  and  more  modified  by  contact  with  western  culture,  and  must  inevitably  disap- 
])ear.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest  to  the  eye  of  every  observer  that  the  Osmanli  tribe  must 
pass  away  from  the  earth. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

The  people  of  the  Caucasus  demand  attention.  We  usually  look  upon  the  Caucas- 
ians as  a beautiful,  chivalrous  people,  the  men  burning  with  hate  toward  Russian 
oppressors,  and  yielding  with  bad  grace  to  their  yoke,  the  women  of  exceptional 
beauty,  who  are  carried  off  into  the  harems  of  the  Turks.  This  ideal,  however,  never 
did  exist,  much  less  exists  to-day.  The  much-used  expression  “ Caucusian  race  ” 
deserves  then  a closer  scrutiny.  When  w^e  use  this  phrase  as  an  expression  for 
our  ideal  of  human  beauty,  we  must  think  of  this  ideal  as  limited  to  the  coast  region 
in  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Black  Sea.  When  we  speak  of  race  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word,  i.  e.,  as  the  constant  repetition  of  a definite  type  for  centuries,  we  must 
admit  great  variations  in  our  conception.  There  are  really  txvo  fundamental  ty])es  : 
one,  a blond-haired,  blue-eyed,  high-browed  type,  and  the  other,  black-haired,  black- 
eyed,  low-browed.  The  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  has  always  been  the  scene  of 
repeated  invasions  and  visits  by  foreign  peoples.  In  later  times  Turks  and  negroes 
have  frequently  settled  here,  and  intermarried  with  the  native  women,  and  begotten  a 
beautiful  type  of  mulatto.  The  people  called  the  “ Caucasian  race  ” is,  therefore, 
really  a mixed  race  of  various  elements  ; and  it  is  this  mixture  Avhich  accounts  for  the 
beauty  of  the  popidation.  As  a rule,  where  the  renewal  of  blood  from  outside  sources 
is  most  frequent,  there  are  the  finest  men.  It  is,  then,  fundamentally  wrong  to  speak 
of  the  Caucasian  type.  Tlie  people  of  the  plains  of  the  Caucasus  fall  into  four  distinct 
groups ; and  the  number  of  different  mountain  tribes  is  legion.  All  ethnographical 
description,  then,  of  the  Caucasus,  limits  itself  to  a description  of  different  types, 
having  no  common  character.  F.  Muller  thinks  these  people  the  remnant  of  a 
once  mighty  family,  Avhich  arose  from  the  amalgamation  of  numerous  Semitic,  Indo- 
Germanic,  and  Ural-Asiatic  tribes,  who  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  moun- 
tain terraces,  and  later  became  influenced  by  other  elements.  The  old  idea,  also,  of 
a mass  of  different  Caucasian  languages  rests  on  a niistake.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  Caucasian  languages  fall  into  only  three  groups,  whose  sub-divisions  are  more 
or  Jess  closely  related.  These  three  are  the  Kartvelian,  or  Kartalinian,  the  East 
Caucasian  and  the  West  Caucasian.  In  the  following  we  follow  the  natural  division 
into  mountain  tribes  and  jilain  tribes.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  are  the 
Kartveli  family,  the  oldest  culture  tribe  in  the  Caucasus.  This  comprehends  a number 
of  tribes,  the  successors  of  the  old  Iberians,  who  speak  one  and  the  same, 
though  dialectically  different  language,  the  Kartli.  The  fundamental  stock  of  this 
group  are  the  Gensians,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  Europeans,  Georgians. 
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They  occu23y  the  territory  east  of  the  Suram  Mountains,  between  the  chief  chain  and 
the  water-shed  of  the  Aras. 

The  Georgians  have  dark  hair;  black,  widely  sej^arated  eyes,  of  medium  size;  a 
long,  ]minted  nose,  sometimes  rounded  at  the  i)oint ; slender  form,  small  feet,  and 
beautiful  hands.  They  are  full  of  indej^endence,  lionor,  and  love  of  glory ; are  brave, 
teachable,  hospitable,  and  have  excellent  abilities;  but  are  still  very  ignorant,  and  have 
low  morals.  In  religion,  some  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Christian  faith,  and  others  are 
followers  of  Islam.  The  men  dress  in  an  ample  cloak  with  slashed  sleeves,  an  under 
cloak  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  wide  trousers.  Various  materials  are  used.  Except 


Fig.  261.  — Georgian. 


when  in  the  house,  they  wear  high  boots.  The  head  is  covered  with  a fur  or  fur- 
trimmed  cap.  The  women’s  costume  is  not  dissimilar,  but  they  wear  only  a single 
cloak,  fastened  at  the  waist.  Their  pantaloons,  or  bloomers,  are  usually  red.  About 
the  head  they  wear  a bi-oad  band ; behind  hangs  a veil,  and  in  front  a large  white 
cloth  with  apertures  for  the  nose  and  eyes.  The  hair  is  worn  in  little  braids.  Socially 
they  are  divided  into  five  castes.  Their  chief  occupations  are  silk  and  ivine  culture. 
In  late  times  they  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  Russians,  especially  in  building 
houses  and  in  education.  The  people  are  quite  superstitious,  and  have  many  supersti- 
tious practices. 

Near  relatives  of  the  Georgians  are  the  Imerians,  Suanes,  Mingrelians,  Lazes  and 
Adjares.  The  Imerians  (that  is,  people  of  Inieritia)  are  closely  related  to  the  Geor- 
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gians,  witli  ■whom  they  number  about  700,000  souls.  The  Suanes  inhabit  the  district 
of  Suanethi,  and  are  described  as  a free  people.  Among  them  is  the  curious  custom 
of  moneyed  indemnification  for  personal  injury.  A lost  eye,  for  example,  is  equal  to 
twelve  cows ; a finger  cut  off,  one  cow ; and  so  every  lost  member  has  its  worth  in 
cattle,  sheej),  etc.  Though  nominally  subjects  of  the  llussian  Tzar,  they  are  still  the 
most  untamable  tribe  in  the  whole  Caucasus,  and  it  is  dangerous,  even  under  escort, 
for  Russians  to  cross  their  territory.  They  lay  the  least  possible  worth  on  life.  Man- 
hood in  the  form  of  brutal  strength  and  wild  will  is  the  Suanes’  ideal.  The  birth  of 
a daughter  is  regarded  not  only  as  a misfortune  but  as  a disgrace.  Hence  infanticide 
often  makes  a scarcity  of  women. 

The  Mingrelians  are  less  wild.  They  live  between  the  rivers  Rion  and  Ingur. 
The  Lazes  and  Ajares  are  a chivalrous  race,  not  because  they  are  mounted  and  armed, 
but  because  they  hold  their  word  sacred  and  inviolable.  For  family  life  and  purity 
they  have  so  high  a regard  that  evei-y  transgression  of  virtue  is  punishable  with  death. 
For  two  centuries  they  have  been  Mohammedans.  Thy  are  mostly  handsome,  even 
elegant,  of  medium  size  and  fine  form,  with  long  light  hair,  and  a ]3leasing  expression. 
They  are  friendly,  affable,  social,  though  coarse  in  social  forms,  and  careless.  Their 
dress  is  highly  characteristic : a pair  of  pantaloons,  loose  above  and  very  close  fitting 
below  the  knee,  a light  embroidei’ed  jacket,  and  a cloth  hat  or  cap  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  jacket.  About  the  waist  is  a leather  belt,  with  powderhorn,  flask,  dirk  or 
knives,  and  a brace  of  pistols.  Over  the  shoulder  is  carried  a long  flintlock  gun. 
Without  these  weapons  they  never  go  out  of  the  house.  Their  villages  are  not  com- 
pactly built,  but  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  larger  or  smaller  patches  of  tilled 
ground.  The  dwellings  are  tolerably  uniform  in  ajij^earance,  being  built  with  over- 
hanging roofs  and  ojien  galleiies.  The  Lazes  in  general  are  not  averse  to  agriculture, 
and  have  developed  much  skill  in  certain  manufactures,  especially  the  manufacture  of 
arms  and  other  branches  of  metal  work.  For  trade  they  have  little  talent,  and  as 
little  for  shepherd  life.  Of  ornaments,  fine  clothes,  dancing,  singing,  even  drinking 
and  gaming,  they  are  especially  fond.  In  religious  matters  they  are  tolerably  indif- 
ferent. 

All  the  tribes  of  the  Ivartveli  formed,  in  former  ages,  a jjowerful  kingdom,  whose 
seat  was  Tiflis.  By  internal  division  and  unfortunate  wars,  the  kingdom  lost  its 
power  and  became  subject  to  Russia.  Now  these  people,  900,000  in  number,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lazes  and  Ajares,  are  Greek  Christians  under  the  Russian  sceptre, 
and  can  see  in  no  way  their  course  back  to  independence.  The  noble  was  chivalrous, 
but  ignorant  and  incapable;  the  common  man  was  dirty  and  treacherous.  Now  the 
noble  is  beginning  to  learn,  and  the  common  man  to  work.  As  a national  vice  may  be 
mentioned  their  love  of  wine.  Their  language  is  strong,  though  somewhat  coarse. 
The  dress  of  different  tribes  differs  considerably,  but  the  better  class  wear  the  European 
costume. 

The  second  main  group  comprises  the  people  of  the  Turkish-Tartar  tribes.  They  are 
scattered  over  almost  the  entire  Caucasus  land,  and  pass  under  the  collective  name, 
Tartars.  The  districts  most  exclusively  belonging  to  them  are  the  lowlands  of  the  Kur 
and  the  Aras,  but  besides  this  they  live  mixed  with  other  tribes  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Tiflis,  in  Erivan,  and  in  Karabagh.  They  also  wander  as  nomads  over  the  steppes  of 
the  Caspian  Sea;  numerous  colonies  are  found  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Daghestan ; 
and  even  a branch  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Flburz.  Their  entire  number,  exclu- 
sive of  the  nomads,  is  over  1,100,000.  Their  language  is  closely  related  to  the  Turkish  , 
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it  sounds  rather  coarser  than  the  elegant  Osmanli,  and  is  tolerably  well  understood  in 
the  whole  Caucasus.  Their  dress  is,  with  slight  variations,  the  Persian.  Only  on  the 
borders  of  Turkey  are  the  people  clad  like  Turks.  The  lower  classes  have  chiefly  the 
characteristics  of  the  Turks,  — endurance,  moderation,  indifference  ; and  in  the  higher 
classes  former  Persian  dominion  has  scarcely  Avorked  for  advant.age. 

The  mountain  tribes  may  be  divided  in  a superficial  Avay  into  three  groups  — the 
eastern,  the  western,  and  the  central.  The  eastern  group  is  the  most  populous  as  well 

as  the  most  interesting.  Two  types  may 
here  be  detected,  the  Tchetches  and  the 
Daghestani.  The  former  inhabit  Tchet- 
china,  and  fall  into  a great  number  of 
tribes  differing  in  language  and  customs. 
In  general  their  character  is  not  favor- 
ably described,  since  they  are  represent- 
ed as  thievish,  faithless,  and  malicious. 
They  number  about  140,000.  Their  dress 
and  arms  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
just  described  of  the  Lazes.  Their  move- 
ments are  graceful ; their  faces  generally 
pleasant.  Their  shaved  heads  and  trim- 
med beards  recall  Islam,  but  still  they 
are  j^oor  Mohammedans.  With  them 
Christians  are  infidels.  They  have  neither 
mosques  nor  mollah,  but  still  eat  no  pork, 
have  several  wives,  and  marry  their  wid- 
ows to  their  bi’others.  In  every  band 
there  is  some  one  Avho  passes  as  chief; 
but  his  power  is  only  nominal.  All 
Aveighty  matters  require  a sort  of  coun- 
cil of  the  old  men.  Among  them  prevails 
the  custom  of  ‘Brotherhood  Unions.’ 
Tavo  acquaintances  make  a compact  to  be 
brothers  and  help  each  other  in  e\"ery 
extremity.  They  fill  a glass  Avith  Avine 
or  beer,  and  the  older  or  richer  ])uts  there- 
in a coin.  Then  each  drinks  three  times, 
kissing  each  other  after  each  time.  This 
ends  the  compact,  Avhich  is  often  adhered 
to  in  the  strictest  measure  in  blood  re- 
venge. Their  hospitality  is  scrujAulously  carried  out.  The  host  Avaits  on  his  guests, 
and  not  before  they  are  through  does  he  sit  doAvn  to  swalloAV  his  meal  in  haste.  Then 
girls  clad  in  red  and  yelloAV  come  in,  Avho  sing,  dance  and  play  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  party.  _To  enumerate  and  describe  the  different  tribes  of  the  Tchetches  Avould 
be  bnt  to  weary  the  reader  Avith  much  that  is  unimportant  and  uninteresting. 

The  birth  of  a son  is  celebrated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a sheep  or  the  payment  of  money 
to  the  clergy;  a daughter  isn’t  Avorth  it.  If  a child  dies  during  the  first  seven  Aveeks 
after  birth,  m accordance  Avith  the  old  custom,  it  is  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  ashes 
and  Avate^  ; if  it  lives,  it  is  christened  later  by  the  Russian  clergy.  Marriages  are  not 


Fig.  262.  — Tchetche. 
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prolific,  but  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is  very  strong.  Betrothals  are 
made  while  the  children  ai’e  still  in  the  cradle.  Marriages,  however,  are  not  cele- 
brated till  the  girl  is  twenty  years  of  age.  Though  betrothals  are  made  so  early,  the 
real  ceremony  of  maiTiage  necessitates  a sham  stealing  of  the  girl  and  carrying  her  off 
by  force,  as  heretofore  described  in  these  pages.  The  whole  ends  with  festivities. 
Marriages  thus  contracted  are  not  especially  firm.  On  the  slightest  provocation  the 
husband  can  send  the  wife  back  to  her  father ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  wife  be 
not  satisfied,  she  can  leave  her  husband ; but  then  he  can  claim  damages.  A widower 
can  marry  again,  but  the  widow  must  retain  her  weeds  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  If  a 
wife  lapses  from  a proper  marital  conduct  her  ears  and  nose  are  cut  off. 

Tlie  second  chief  group  of  the  east  mountain  tribes,  the  inhabitants  of  Daghestan, 
the  Lesghians,  are  a spirited,  half-savage  people,  differing  much  from  one  another  in 
outwai'd  appearance,  but  tolerably  similar  in  their  character,  and  especially  in  their 
love  of  freedom.  They  number  about  400,000,  and  speak  twenty-seven  languages. 
Most  important  among  these  Lesghians  are  the  Avares.  They  occupy  the  most 
northern  part  of  Daghestan.  Their  language  has  several  dialects.  They  have  also  a 
written  language,  and  have  always  been  leaders  in  great  movements.  Next  to  them 
are  the  Kasi-Kumtlks,  who  also  live  in  the  north.  They  are  also  called  Lak  and 
Tumal.  Other  tribes  are  also  found  in  this  district.  Before  the  Russian  conquest 
these  Lesghian  tribes  lived  in  free  communities,  little  republics  with  popular  assem- 
blies. In  the  absence  of  wood,  the  houses  are  always  built  of  rough  stone,  two  or 
three  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs  and  little  doors  and  windows.  Their  food  is  derived 
chiefly  from  sheep  and  goats ; but  besides  this,  in  separate  valleys,  a primitive  agri- 
culture is  followed.  Wild  as  are  the  Lesghians,  they  have  two  systems  of  law  and 
right  — the  traditional  and  the  written.  All  questions  of  religion,  marriage,  inherit- 
ance, are  judged  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran ; all  personal  injuries,  violations  of 
property  rights,  etc.,  are  judged  by  the  ])opular  traditions.  A sort  of  court  is  held  by 
the  eminent  villagers,  to  which  witnesses  are  summoned  and  heard.  Of  course  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  traditional  law  differs  in  different  villages.  Generally,  however, 
blood  revenge  prevails.  Still,  in  spite  of  many  bloody  and  coarse  usages,  the  Les- 
ghians are  in  no  wise  a body  of  robbers  and  murderers.  They  are  rather  noble  and 
high-spirited,  even  to  fanaticism.  They  are  great  lovers  of  music  and  poetry,  and 
undoubtedly  stand,  intellectually,  the  highest  among  the  mountain  peoples.  Numerous 
industries  are  followed  among  them,  their  manufacture  of  arms  being  especially 
worthy  of  mention.  In  religion  they  are  Mohammedans.  In  general  they  are  extolled 
for  bravery,  loyalty,  and  honor.  Their  hospitality  needs  scarcely  mentioning.  Their 
morals  are  especialfy  pure.  The  men  all  wear  fur  caps  and  sheepskin  cloaks,  whose 
arms  reach  to  the  ground. 

The  central  group  of  the  Caucasian  people  is  formed  by  the  single  tribe  of  the 
Ossetes.  Their  language  is  a branch  of  the  Medo-Persian.  They  are  not  especially 
numerous,  their  territory  extending  along  the  mountains  from  Adai  Choch  to  Kasbek 
Pass.  In  religion  they  are  partly  Mohammedans  and  partly  Christians,  and  some  are 
even  heathen.  Their  features  have  no  especial  type.  The  eye  is  brown,  and  has  a 
sluggish  appearance.  The  upper  classes  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  lower. 
Tlieir  faces  are  more  manly  and  noble,  their  forms  tall  and  slender.  Many  shave  the 
head,  and  let  the  beard  grow.  It  is  difficult  to  observe  the  female  sex,  since  they 
never  enjoy  male  society.  In  general,  the  southern  Caucasus  is  much  richer  in  hand- 
some women  than  the  northern.  Their  eyes  are  fiery  and  passionate,  yet  meet  one 
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■with  a sort  of  apathetic  ex2)ression.  The  women  of  tlie  lowlands  are  inoi’e  delicate 
and  smaller  than  in  the  mountains.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  majority  of 
women  are  not  handsome  or  even  2>retty ; they  have  little  that  is  winsome.  They  are 
usually  dirty,  and  their  features  are  coarse  and  wear  a repellant  expression  of  dulness. 
Among  the  poorer,  coarse  material  or  sheepskin  is  used  for  clothing.  Shirt,  hose, 
cloak,  and  laced  sandals  are  the  essential  articles,  the  dress  of  the  wealthier  differing 
only  in  a lai-ger  jn-etension  to  decoration.  The  state  clothing  differs  greatly  from  the 
ordinary  costume,  having  definite  colors  and  special  cut.  In  a belt  are  usually  carried 
a dirk  and  a number  of  pistols.  The  sabre  is  worn  on  a band  over  the  shoulder,  and 
a gun  is  usually  carried  in  the  hand.  The  Ossetes  usually  wear  a sheepskin  cap, 
which  in  traveling  serves  as  a pillow.  Skill  with 
weapons  passes  as  one  of  the  chief  of  manly  virtues. 

The  women  wear  a sort  of  nightgown  reaching  to 
the  knees,  and  over  this  a long  skirt  or  gown  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles ; on  the  limbs  are  worn  loose 
jjantaloons,  and  on  the  feet  sandals.  On 
festive  days  the  clothing  is  very  bright. 

Head  and  shoulders  are  often  covered  with 
a thin  veil.  The  hair  is  worn  in  braids.  In 
summer  the  children  go  naked, 
the  female  childi’en  often  wear- 
ing, however,  a sort  of  diaper. 

The  houses  are  built,  according 
to  locality,  of  woven  willows 
plastered  with  clay,  wood,  or 
stone.  On  the  jDlains,  the  first 
story  is  built  usually  of  stone, 
and  serves  as  a stable,  the  man- 
ure being  carefully  preserved  for 
fuel.  Besides  this  there  are  above 
a store-room,  a living-room  with 
a hearth  in  the  middle,  both  en- 
tirely dark,  and  a guest’s  room, 
into  which  a little  light  is  admit- 
ted. The  furniture  is  of  the 
simplest  sort  — mats,  ])illows, 
benches,  low  tables,  etc. 

Their  first  duty  on  rising  is  Fig.  263. -Caucasian  Jew. 

always  to  see  to  the  cattle.  Tlie 

men  take  part  in  the  work  only  in  seed-time  and  harvest ; at  other  times  the  women 
must  care  for  this.  As  a rule,  the  j^eople  are  regular  in  their  habits,  and  simple  in  their 
diet.  The  lot  of  the  women  is  not  enviable,  it  being  work  from  morning  to  night. 
They  are  not  merely  the  family  mothers,  but  husbandmen,  tailors,  weavers,  shoemakers, 
and  followers  of  a thousand  other  callings.  In  short,  almost  everything  devolves  upon 
them.  With  the  Ossetes  hospitality  is  a duty,  and  is  sacredly  kept.  The  courtesies 
between  guest  and  host  are  fine  and  cultured,  even  among  the  simplest  peasants.  At 
an  early  age  children  are  sent  to  another’s  house  to  be  brought  up,  and  do  not  see  their 
own  mothers  before  the  seventh  year.  In  the  seventh  year,  on  the  day  the  boy  re- 
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turns,  a festival  is  held.  He  must  then  begin  his  work  at  herding  and  farming  under 
his  father’s  instruction.  When  he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  his 
father  buys  him  a twelve  or  thirteen  year  old  girl  for  a wife.  Marriage  and  burial 
customs  are  interesting,  but  very  complex. 

The  western  group  of  the  mountain  people  comprehends  numerous  tribes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Caucasus  toward  the  west.  Independent  of  numerous  sub-divisions, 
they  fall  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Adighe  and  the  Asega.  The  Adighe  is  really  a col- 
lective name  for  a number  of  tribes  having  no  common  bond,  and  living  with  different 
manners  and  customs,  in  constant  strife.  Into  their  history  we  cannot  enter.  Their 
customs  are  differently  described.  Some  have  been  described  as  heroes  and  patriots, 
and  others  the  reverse.  With  a great  lust  for  plunder  they  seem  to  unite  a certain 
chivalry  and  loyalty.  Some  are  Christians,  and  some  are  Mohammedans. 

The  second  tribe,  the  Asega,  are  described  as  lazy  and  indifferent.  They  number 
about  1 25,000,  settled  chiefly  on  the  coast.  They,  too,  are  divided  into  a number  of 
tribes  or  divisions.  They  are  said  to  be  Christians;  but  their  real  religion  is  a mixture 
of  heathenism,  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity.  They  were  originally  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  on  the  Turkish  conquest  were  brought  over  to  Islam.  Tims  we  find 
a curious  mixture  of  the  two  faiths  together  with  relics  of  the  old  j^rimitive  religion. 
The  Asega  are  characterized  by  their  narrow  faces  and  laterally  compressed  heads, 
prominent  noses,  and  dark  brown  hair.  They  are  of  an  active  temperament,  but  not 
spirited  or  warlike.  They  will  attack  an  enemy  only  in  superior  numbers.  They  are 
given  to  robbing  and  thieving.  The  women,  as  everywhere  in  the  Orient,  jday  a sub- 
ordinate part,  being  little  more  than  slaves  of  the  household.  In  the  slave  markets 
they  rank  high  for  beauty. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  in  general  we  must  say  that  the  Caucasi.an 
tribes  have  too  mucli  natural  intelligence  to  remain  blind  religious  fanatics.  In  spite 
of  preaching  and  missions,  Islam  has  obtained  little  footing.  Many  tribes  in  the 
interior  are  still  heathen,  though  Christianity  is  slowly  making  its  way  among  them. 
Fi’om  the  oldest  times  the  Caucasus  has  been  a path  of  migration  from  Asia  to  Euroj^e, 
and  each  of  the  nomad  tribes  has  left  a jjart  of  its  numbers  in  these  regions.  Gradu- 
ally, almost  imperceptibly,  these  traces  have  vanished,  but  still  the  influence  which 
they  have  left  on  the  people  of  the  Caucasus  is  very  marked. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  wanderings,  beginning  at  Australia  and  the  South  Seas,  extending  thence  over 
both  Americas,  next  through  the  Dark  Continent,  and  lastly  over  Asia,  have  at  length 
brought  us  to  Europe,  the  home  of  the  most  cultured  peoples,  and  here  we  must  stop. 
We  must  stop,  not  because  of  a lack  of  interesting  facts  to  discuss,  but  because  we 
are  considering,  not  the  history  of  culture,  but  the  natural  history  of  man.  Again, 
so  much  has  been  told  of  the  region,  its  history,  customs,  antiquities,  and  the  like,  that 
it  Avould  be  threshing  old  straw  to  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  them  here. 

There  are,  however,  certain  facts  and  certain  peojiles  which  need  just  a moment’s 
attention.  We  must,  besides,  remember  one  thing,  that  there  is  no  distinct  line  be- 
tween cultiu’ed  tribes  and  those  without  culture  ; and  also  that  on  crossing  the  boundary 
from  Asia  into  Europe  we  have  not  left  behind  xis  all  people  standing  on  a lower  level. 
Just  as  the  Tundra  extends  this  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  so  do  the  Samoyedes 
stretch  over  the  northern  part  of  Russia. 
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What  was  the  jjrimitive  population  of  Europe  we  cannot  tell,  yet  the  evidence  is 
ample  to  prove  that  ages  before  the  civilization  of  Gi-eece,  Europe  had  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  gravels  of  the  rivers  of  France  are  found  the  implements  of  ‘Paleolithic  Man,’ 
strikingly  like  those  (except  in  material)  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  described  in  this  volume 
as  coming  from  the  gravels  of  the  Delaware  river.  The  same  is  true  of  all  Europe 
This  aboriginal  man  stood  at  the  lowest  stage  of 
culture,  was  scarcely  beyond  a brute,  but  still  he 
was  a man.  His  implements  were  of  the  very 
rudest,  being  merely  stones  with  the  angles 
knocked  off  so  that  they  could  be  more  readily 
held. 

How  many  thousand  years  ago  he  lived  Ave 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  Geology  gives  only 
relative,  not  absolute,  amounts  of  time  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  at  a period  when  the  character 
of  the  European  fauna  was  far  dif- 
erent  from  that  now  existing  or  that 
which  has  existed  within  the  historic 
era.  To-day  it  seems  strange  to 
speak  of  elephants,  mammoths, 
hyenas,  and  rhinoceroses  in  Eng- 
land or  even  in  Europe,  but  they 
all  existed  there  at  the  same  time 
Avith  man.  Not  only  are  his  bones 
found  together  in  the  same  strata 
Avith  them,  but  we  also  find  traces 
of  his  handiwork  of  such  a charac- 
ter as  to  show  that  he  had  made  a Fig.  uoi.  — Bulgarian, 

great  advance  over  his  ancestors 

of  the  rude  stone  Aveapons.  His  Avork  in  stone  is  much  smoother  and  shows  progress, 
for  he  has  invented  spears  and  arroAvs,  Avhile  the  existence  of  needles  made  from  the 
bones  on  AAdiich  he  fed  shoAvs  that,  occasionally  at  least,  he  had  recognized  his  naked- 
ness and  had  made  clothes.  A further  jAroof  of  his  mental  advancement  is  shoAvn  by 
a piece  of  ivory  from  the  tusk  of  the  noAV  extinct  mammoth,  on  Avhich  some  artist 
had  traced  the  outlines  of  that  huge  beast,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  have  no  doubt 
that  he  had  seen  the  animal  Avhich  he  delineated. 

Were  it  within  our  scope,  it  would  prove  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  prehistoric  man  of  Europe,  and  to  describe  his  remains,  AAdiich  shoAV  that  he  has 
passed  from  a stage  loAver  than  that  of  any  race  noAV  existing,  up  through  the  levels  of 
the  Fuegians,  the  Australians,  etc.,  to  a barbaric  stage.  Hoav  here  he  evolved  the 
same  weapons  that  his  brotliers  liaA^e  in  other  parts  of  the  Avorld ; how  in  the  lakes  of 
SAvitzerland  and  Ireland  he  built  his  house  on  jiiles,  just  as  does  the  Dyak  and  the 
Papuan  to-day  (pp.  48  and  410),  and  how  he  discovered  the  art  of  making  pottery  and 
the  art  of  working  metals. 

To-day  the  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  belong  to  the  great 
Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic  family.  Tliis  term  has  been  used  several  times  in  the  course 
of  this  A’olume,  .and  noAV  that  Ave  .are  arrived  at  the  pl-ace  Avhere  this  race  has  acquired 
its  highest  develojiment,  a fcAV  words  concerning  it  m.ay  be  pardoned. 
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Philologists,  studying  the  various  languages  of  mankind,  find  that  all  can  be 
groujjed  in  three  categories.  The  first,  the  so-called  monosyllabic  or  isolating  group, 
has  its  best  exemplification  in  the  Chinese  tongue.  In  it  words  are  used  in  their 
simplest  form,  their  jiosition  in  the  sentence,  and  their  relation  to  other  words,  being 
employed  to  change  their  meaning.  There  is  no  union  of  roots  or  change  of  termina- 
tion to  express  different  ideas.  This  is  the  lowest  stage  of  language,  and  to  it  belong, 
besides  the  Chinese,  some  languages  in  the  Siamese  peninsula,  and  jrossibly  the  Jap- 
anese and  Corean.  The  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt  may  also  have  belonged  here. 

Second  in  order  is  the  agglutinate  grou2i,  the  character  of  which  is  well  exj^ressed 
in  its  name.  Here  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed  by  uniting  to  it  other  roots. 
These  affixes  and  suffixes  Avere  or- 
iginally words  each  Avith  their  OAvn 
signification,  but  gradually  most  of 
them  have  lost  their  indejrendence 
and  have  become  mere  signs  of 
cause  and  relation.  Tinder  this 
heading  come  all  of  the  African 
tongues  and  all  of  those  of  Asia 
not  included  above,  and  also  ex- 
cepting those  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  next  group. 

The  agglutinate  tongues  of  the 
Old  World  are  diAuded  into  tAvo 
groiqAs,  the  African,  or  Hamitic, 
and  the  Asiatic  and  Oceanic,  or 
Turanian,  the  differences  betAveen 
Avhich  need  not  be  detailed.  There 
are  tAVO  groups  of  the  Turanian 
tongue,  a northern  or  Mongolian, 
and  a southern,  Avhich  includes 
the  Dravidian  languages  of  India, 

Tibetan,  Bhotanese,  many  lan- 
guages of  Farther  India,  and  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  tongues.  The 
northern  half  embraces  the  Turk- 
ish, Finnic,  Tungusic,  Mongolic, 
and  Samoyede  groups  of  languages,  and  is  frequently  called  Mongolian  or  Tartar. 

The  languages  of  the  American  Indians  also  belong  to  the  agglutinative  groujA,  but 
a further  de\"elopment  has  carried  them  beyond  those  of  the  Old  Woidd,  and  caused 
them  to  be  made  a distinct  subdivision  of  the  group,  knoAvn  as  the  incorporative, 
from  the  fact  that  they  run  a Avhole  sentence  together  into  one  Avord.  The  language 
of  the  Basques,  that  problematical  people  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  similar  in  character. 

The  third  great  division  includes  the  inflectional  languages,  or  those  Avhich  have 
arrived  at  the  highest  stage  of  development.  In  these  the  root  is  variously  modified 
by  the  termination,  the  two  being  inseparably  united  ; the  Avord  is  inflected.  Of  the 
inflectional  languages  tAVO  main  diAusions  occur,  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
Germanic,  the  former  etnbracing  the  Arabic,  the  Hebraic,  and  the  Aramaic  tongues, 
the  latter  most  of  the  languages  of  Eui’ope. 
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Fig.  2G5.  — Tartars  from  tlie  Crimea. 
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Of  tlie  Aryan  languages,  as  of  the  Turanian,  a northern  and  a southern  division 
may  be  recognized,  the  one  almost  wholly  confined  to  Europe,  the  other  to  Asia,  the 
latter  containing  an  Indian  and  an  Iranian  or  Persian  class.  The  northern  division  is 
divided  into  six  classes : the  Celtic,  including  the  old  languages  of  Ireland,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Brittany;  the  Italic,  including  the  Latin  and  its  modern  derivations, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  etc.;  the  Illyric;  the  Hellenic  or  Greek;  the 
Slavonic,  including  Russian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Bulgarian,  and  the  like ; and  the  Teu- 
tonic, including  German,  Dutch, 
the  Scandinavian  languages,  and 
our  own  English  tongue. 

The  philologist,  studying  all 
these  Aryan  tongues,  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
be  the  case  with  the  other  groups, 
these  must  have  had  a common 
origin ; and  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the  laws  of  evolution  have 
been  at  work.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  evolution  of  animal 
forms,  none  of  the  present  exist- 
ing languages  can  be  regarded 
as  the  stock  from  M'hich  the 
others  sprang,  but  we  must  suj)- 
j)Ose  that  in  a dim  antiquity  a 
people  existed  speaking  a lan- 
guage the  general  character  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  noting 
the  correspondences  of  the  derivative 
tongues. 

Both  language  and  ethnology  point 
to  the  fact  that  this  Aryan  family  lived 
in  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  some- 
where east  of  the  Casjnan  Sea  and  north 
of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the  Paropa- 
misan  mountains.  We  can  even  infer 
the  character  of  these  our  remote  an- 
cestors ; and,  to  illustrate  the  method  in 
which  the  ])hilologist  works,  we  can  do 

, . -,r  -nr  , Fig.  266.  — Peasant  girl  from  the  goveniment  of  Cheison, 

no  better  tlian  to  quote  from  Max  Mill-  Kussia. 

ler,  the  eminent  scholar  of  Oxford.  He 

says : “ It  should  be  observed  that  most  of  the  terms  connected  with  chase  and  tvar- 
fai-e  differ  in  each  of  the  Aryan  dialects,  Avhile  words  connected  with  more  peaceful 
occu25ations  belong  to  the  common  heirloom  of  the  Aryan  language.  The  jn’ojier  a])- 
]u-eciation  of  this  fact  in  its  general  bearing,  will  show  . . . that  all  the  Aryan  nations 
had  led  a long  life  of  jieace  before  they  sejiar.ated,  and  that  their  language  acquired  indi- 
viduality and  nationality  as  each  colony  started  in  search  of  new  homes  — new  gener- 
ations forming  new  terms  connected  with  the  w'arlike  and  adventurous  life  of  their 
onward  migrations.  Hence  it  is  that  not  only  Greek  and  Latin,  but  all  Aryan  Ian- 
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guages  have  their  peaceful  words  in  common;  and  hence  it  is  tliat  they  all  differ  so 
strangely  in  their  warlike  expressions.  Thus  the  domestic  animals  are  generally 
known  by  the  same  name  in  England  and  in  India,  while  the  wild  beasts  have  differ- 
ent names,  even  in  Greek  and  Latin.” 

Thus  we  know  that  our  remote  Aryan  ancestors  were  a pastoral  and  agricultural 
people.  They  tilled  the  earth,  and  sowed  grain.  They  ground  their  corn  to  meal 
and  baked  their  bread.  They  knew  how  to  weave  and  how  to  sew.  They  had  2)assed 
beyond  the  ‘stone  age’  and  knew  of  kon.  They  could  count  to  an  hundred  but  had 
no  name  for  a thousand. 

From  this  eastern  home  the  Celts  were  first  to  depart  for  the  west,  and  after  these 
followed  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Teuton,  and  later  the  Slavs.  All  of  these  except  the 

last,  appear  to  have  j)assed  south 
of  the  Caspian,  some  going  by 
way  of  the  Hellespont,  some 
through  the  Caucasus,  to  found 
new  em2:)ires  and  new  23co2:>les  in 
Euro2>e.  At  a 2'>eriod  after  the 
last  westward  migration,  the  old 
Central  Asian  home  was  broken 
up,  and  some  25wsbed  down 
through  the  mountains  to  the 
Punjab,  there  to  form  the  Hindu 
2>eople,  while  others  poured  into 
Persia,  and  become  the  Medes 
and  Persians  and  their  descend- 
ants. All  this  is  known  from 
language,  for  of  history  or  tradi- 
tion thei-e  is  not  a trace. 

While  the  great  majority  of 
the  2)eo2>le  of  Euro23e  belong  to 
the  Aryan  family,  there  are 
others  who  do  not.  Some  of 
these  2^1’obably  antedate  those 
Fiu.  2U7.  — Kutheuiau.  great  invasions  which  succes- 

sively brought  in  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  the  Celts,  the  Germans  (in  the  broad  sense),  and  the  Slavs.  Others  ap- 
2)arently  have  entered  European  territory  at  a much  later  date  than  some  of  these. 
Both  grou2)s  present  many  differences  from  the  Aryan  family.  Some  we  can  assign 
to  their  proper  2ilace  in  the  classification  of  languages  ; others,  as  yet,  fail  to  show  any 
relationships  to  any  other  existing  grou23.  The  Finns,  the  Lapps,  the  Magyars,  the 
Basques,  and  some  of  the  Slavs,  deserve  a notice. 

Far  to  the  east  we  met  four  branches  of  the  Mongolian  or  northern  Turanian  lan- 
guages ; in  northern  and  eastern  Euro2ie  Ave  find  the  fifth,  the  Finnic  division.  Unlike 
all  of  the  other  languages  of  Europe,  the  Finnic,  together  with  its  allies  in  the  east, 
is  not  inflected,  but  the  sense  of  both  nouns  and  verbs  is  modified  by  using  other  words 
in  connection  Avith  them.  To  this  Finnic  grou25  belong,  among  others,  the  Finns,  the 
Lapps,  the  Magyars,  and  the  Permians.  Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Slavic  families  in  Europe  it  Avas  peopled  in  the  north  by  the  Ugrians.  Ancient  history 
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teems  'with  descriptions  of  them,  painting  them  as  the  most  hideous,  horrible  creatures 
imaginable.  In  fact,  our  word  ‘ ogre  ’ gives  a faint  conception  of  what  the  Ugri,  or 
Ogri,  were  su2)posed  to  be.  With  the  advent  of  the  Teutons  and  the  Slavs  the  Ugrian 
people  was  broken  up,  some  flying  north,  others  south.  Of  the  northern  branch  the 
Finns  are  the  first  to  be  noticed. 

This  race,  now  living  under  the  Russian  Government  in  Finnland,  forms  a com- 
jiact  body  of  very  praiseworthy  people.  Here  they  have  left  their  nomad  life  and  have 
adopted  agriculture  and  encouraged  educa- 
tion. They  have  their  schools,  and  a uni- 
versity which  comjjares  favorably  with 
many  of  those  better  known.  Their  j)er- 
sonal  ajjpearance  has  been  described  as 
follows : They  have  “ high  cheek-bones, 
square,  strong  jaws,  full  yet  firm  lij)S,  low, 
broad  foreheads,  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and 
a deejier,  warmer  red  on  the  cheeks  than 
on  those  of  the  rosy 
Swedes.  The  average 
height  is,  perhajas,  not 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
latter  race,  but  in  2^hysi- 
cal  vigor  there  is  no  in- 
feriority, and  there  are 
among  them  many  men  of 
S2>lendid  stature,  strength, 
and  2?roportion.” 

It  is  but  recently,  com- 
2>aratively  S2ieaking,  that 
any  one  realized  that  there 
was  a Finnish  literature. 

In  1840  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  ‘ Kalewala,’ 
an  e2)ic  2)oem  which  had 
been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  genera- 
tions by  Avord  of  mouth. 

It  consists  of  thirty-tAvo 
jiarts,  each  of  from  tAvo 
hundred  to  seven  hun- 
dred A’erses,  and  is  characterized  by  an  almost  Oriental  imagery.  Its  date  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  Avritten  before  the  fourteenth  century.  There  is  a dis2AUte  about 
it,  some  considering  the  incidents  it  relates  as  historical,  others  as  allegorical  in  their 
origin.  Most  of  the  Finnish  literature  of  to-day  is  moral  and  religious,  and  the  2)OCts 
of  to-day  have  the  same  melancholy  tone  as  their  2)redecessors  centuries  ago.  To-day 
tAventy  2>a2>ers  and  magazines  regularly  a2)2^ear  in  the  Finnish  tongue,  one  of  them 
beins  illustrated. 


Fig.  268.  — Russian  teamster. 


The  La2)2^s,  noAV  numbering  about  tAventy  thousand,  are  half  in  northern  SAveden 
and  Norway  and  half  in  Russian  territory.  Though  they  have  made  far  less  progress 
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than  the  Finns,  they  ai-e  still  far  from  stationary,  and  now  are  divided  into  the  Soe- 
lappen  and  Boelappen,  or  the  seafaring  and  the  agricultural  Lapps.  Their  own  name 
for  the  ])eople  is  Sami,  or  Sahmelads.  Physically  (doubtless  due  in  a large  measure  to 
their  inhospitable  clime)  the  Lapps  are  poorly  developed,  but  mentally  they  stand 
high.  In  religion  they  belong,  according  to  locality,  to  the  Lutheran  or  to  the  Greek 
Church.  Towns  are  almost  unknown  among  them.  Their  houses,  either  of  clay  (and 
so  tight  as  to  keep  out  light  and  air)  or  of  hides,  are  scattered  about  wherever  it  may 
please  the  builder.  Their  main  source  of  subsistence  is  in  their  herds  of  reindeer,  but 


Fig.  2G9.  — Gitanas  from  Andalusia. 


they  also  do  considerable  fishing.  South  of  66  ° N.  they  can  raise  many  cereals,  while 
barley  can  be  grown  as  far  as70°N.  Their  neighbors  give  them  a reputation  for 
deceitfulness,  but  travelers  from  less  prejudiced  regions  consider  them  honest,  and 
praise  their  family  feelings. 

Passing  by  the  Permians  and  the  Livonians,  who  also  belong  to  the  Finnic  family, 
we  find  others  of  the  same  group  in  Austria  and  southern  Russia.  First  of  these,  and 
largest  in  numbers  of  all  of  the  Finnic  peoples,  are  the  Magyars  (the  Hungarians  of  com- 
mon speech)  and  the  Bulgarians.  The  latter  have  lost  their  original  tongue,  and  have 
replaced  it  with  a Slavonic  language.  The  Magyars,  on  the  other  hand,  have  retained 
their  old  speech,  and  this  is  to-day  assured  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire.  Contact  for  a thousand  years  with  the  more  civilized  jDeoide  of 
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Europe  has  made  them  a fine  race,  and  to-day  little  except  language  shows  their 
origin.  Others  of  the  southern  Finns  have  made  less  jn'ogress.  The  Bulgares  on  the 
Balkan  peninsula  are  an  industrious,  intelligent  people. 

Another  group  of  people  in  eastern  Europe  belong  to  tlie  Turkic  grouj),  though 
distinct  from  the  Osmanli,  the  Turks  of  Turkey.  In  Southern  Russia  there  exists 
the  remnant  of  a once  mighty  Tartar  kingdom, 'and  Tartars  to  the  number  of  a million 
still  remain  here.  Most  prominent  of  these  are  the  far-famed  Cossacks,  who  have  long 
formed  a bulwark  against  the  ‘unspeakable  Turk,’  and  who  to-day  furnish  a large  and 

valuable  element  in  the  Russian  army.  They 
are  divided  into  two  groups  — the  Cossacks 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
The  former  embrace  the  Tschernomerian 
Cossacks,  the  latter  those  of  the  Volga, 
Astrakhan,  Ural,  Orenburg,  and  Siberia. 
All  dislike  a settled  existence,  agriculture, 
and  the  like,  preferring  a life  of  freedom, 
and  living  on  their  herds,  or,  when  near  the 
Avater,  on  the  fishes  they  can  catch.  They 
are  usually  regarded  as  fierce  and  half  sav- 
age, but  those  Avho  have  liA'ed  among  them 
have  received  a very  favorable  im2Aression 
of  them. 

Turning  noAv  to  the  Avest,  we  find  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Spain  a people  of 
Avhose  ancestry  Ave  know  nothing.  Their 
language  is  Avell  knoAvn,  but  all  attempts  to 
intercalate  it  in  any  philological  scheme 
have  proA'ed  in  vain.  To-day  the  Basques 
occupy  chiefiy  three  small  provinces  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  form  a large  element  in 
Navarre,  as  Avell  as  extending  into  France, 
and  though  of  course  extensively  modified 
by  other  jAeople,  they  yet  retain  their  OAA’n 
language.  Aided  by  the  nature  of  their 
home,  they  have  never  been  conquered. 
They  are  a simple,  brave,  and  independent 
peojAle,  yet  ])rouder  even  than  a Spaniard. 
Their  oAvn  name  for  themselves  is  Euscaldunac.  BarroAA',  Avho  lived  long  among  them, 
regards  them  of  Tartar  origin,  but  others  do  not  agree  in  this.  All,  hoAvever,  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  long  been  sejiarated  from  the  parent  stock. 

In  southern  Spain  the  native  Aryan  population  has  been  extensively  modified  by 
another  foreign  element,  — the  Moors,  Avho  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
invaded  the  peninsula,  and  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years  maintained  an  intellectual 
development  Avhich  put  the  rest  of  Europe  to  shame.  Besides  this,  Spain  contains 
many  Gypsies  (Gitanas)  and  Jews,  Avhile  in  the  north  the  traces  of  the  old  Gothic  inva- 
sions are  still  apparent. 

The  last  great  immigration  from  Asia  to  Europe  Avas  that  of  the  Slavs ; though  as 
far  back  as  history  extends  they  occiqued  Eastern  EurojAe,  and  Avere  knoAvn  as 


Fig.  270.  — Greek  maiden. 


Peasant  Woman  from  the  Government  of  Orel,  Russia 
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Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups : the  eastern,  typified 
by  the  Russians,  and  the  western,  including,  among  others,  the  Poles  and  Bohemians. 
Culture  is  foreign  to  the  Slav.  All  that  they  have  in  that  line  has  been  introduced 
from  the  west.  For  a long  time  they  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  European  peoples,  but 
gradually  they  have  worked  out  their  destiny.  They  have  adopted  and  adapted  the 
civilization  of  the  west,  and  bid  fair  to  rival  the  older  nations.  Their  languages, 
though  so  different  from  those  of  the  Roman  and  Teutonic  peoples,  show  marked 
resemblances  to  the  Sanskrit.  They  are  especially  characterized  by  the  completeness 
of  the  inflections,  the  absence  of  ai’ticles,  and  by  a peculiar  unpronounceabilityin  many 
of  the  letters. 


Fig.  'JTl.  — Jew  froiii  the  government  of  Clierson,  Kussia. 


The  culture  peo2fle  of  Europe  belong  to  the  Teutonic  and  Roman  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family,  and  with  them  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noticed 
that  no  nation,  no  race  of  them  is  pure.  Everywhere  mixture  has  taken  place,  and 
everywhere  the  results  of  this  amalgamation  are  apparent.  From  a union  of  different 
elements  have  sj^rung  in  historical  times  such  nations  as  the  Italians,  French,  Span- 
iards, and  English.  Even  the  Greeks,  whose  beauty  has  become  jjroverbial,  were 
a mixed  race.  It  would  be  difficult,  nay,  even  impossible,  to  trace  the  various  links 
of  relationship  which  bind  the  j^eoples  of  Europe  together.  The  links  exist;  but  to 
draw  the  line  and  say  that  here  one  race  leaves  off  and  another  begins,  is  impossible. 

But  while  this  amalgamation  produces  difficulties  for  the  anthropologist,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  mankind.  Our  travels  among  the  peojfles  of  the  woidd  have 
amply  illustrated  the  fact  that  purity  of  blood  does  not  give  the  highest  culture,  but 
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that  to  produce  that  result  requires  a harmonious  mingling  of  different  elements.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  followed  in  breeding  cattle  or  any  other  domestic  animals. 
The  breeder  recognizes  the  fact  that  cross  fertilization  improves  the  race ; and  though 
the  intermingling  of  different  peoples  lias  occurred,  and  does  occur,  without  a thought 
of  its  benefiting  posterity,  the  result  is  nevertheless  the  same.  Purity  of  blood  means 
isolation,  and  is  only  found  in  connection  with  a low  stage  of  culture,  no  matter  with 
what  degree  of  mental  endowment  they  started.  The  most  striking  example  of  the 
fact  that  purity  of  race  results  in  a low  state  of  culture,  or  rather  is  opposed  to  the 
highest  culture,  is  exhibited  by  tlie  Gypsies.  The  Gypsies  proper  (not  our  miserable 
American  imitators)  are  genuine  Aryans ; and  the  purity  with  which  they  have  pre- 
served their  blood  and  their  language  is  remarkable,  and,  notwithstanding  the  many 
interesting  features  they  present,  we  must  admit  that  a low  stage  of  culture  is  con- 
comitant with  their  purity  of  blood.  The  Jews,  again,  illustrate  the  same  law. 
Except  where  they  have  been  brought  in  intimate  contact  with  other  peoples,  they  are 
ignorant,  fanatical,  and  supei-stitious.  A Jew,  it  is  true,  can  rise  to  be  the  premier  of 
the  British  empire,  but  this  is  the  exception  noted ; here  there  was  contact  Avith 
other  people.  To  see  the  Jew  in  all  his  purity  and  the  accompanying  degradation, 
we  must  visit  those  places,  like  southern  Russia,  Avhere  they  form  whole  communities. 

Instance  after  instance  could  be  cited,  were  it  desirable,  to  show  that  intercourse 
between  nation  and  nation,  mixture  of  blood  betAveen  race  and  race,  lies  at  the  root  of 
groAvth,  development,  progress,  and  culture ; that  offered  by  our  OAvn  country  is  all 
that  need  be  mentioned.  Here  there  has  been  mixture  almost  beyond  precedent ; here 
the  most  different  elements  have  been  amalgamated,  and  the  result  is  one  Avhich  fully 
confirms  the  laAV. 
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A RESUME  OF  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  OF  PALAEOLITHIC  MAN  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA. 

Since  the  account  on  pp.  103-109  was  written  there  has  been  much  activity  among  ar- 
chaeologists and  also  glacial  geologists,  both  alike  anxious  to  throw  light  upon,  if  not  finally 
solve,  the  vexed  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  North  America.  Until  recently,  the 
evidence  of  man,  in  earlier  than  strictly  post-glacial  times,  was  confined  to  the  “over- 
wash  ” gravels  of  the  Delaware  River ; but  now  like  evidence  of  man’s  existence,  within 
the  glacial  epoch,  has  been  found  in  Ohio  ; and  the  remarkable  deposits  of  worked  quartz 
in  Minnesota  have  been  proved  by  Prof.  Wai'ren  Upham  to  be  even  older  than  some  of 
the  glacial  phenomena  of  that  region. 

The  quartz  objects  are  very  rude,  but  unmistakably  artificial,  and  the  “ find  ” varies  from 
that  of  the  Delaware  valley  in  being  a work-shop  site,  with  its  scattered  chips,  instead  of 
finished  implements,  irregularly  scattered  through  a vast  deposit  of  drift  material. 

The  evidence  of  palaeolithic  man  in  Ohio  rests  upon  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Metz, 
of  two  implements,  one  rude  and  the  other  more  elaborately  chipped.  These  specimens 
were  found  at  Madisonville  and  at  Loveland,  along  the  bed  of  the  Little  Miami  River. 
According  to  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  the  gravels  at  these  places  and  at  Trenton  are  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  age.  We  quote  as  follows  from  a recent  paper  by  Prof.  Wright : 
“ The  terrace  is  composed  in  places  of  very  coarse  material,  resembling  very  much  that  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  Dr.  Abbott  has  found  similar  implements.  . . . The  section  shows 
much  coarser  material  near  the  surface  than  at  the  bottom.  The  material  is  largely  of  the 
limestones  of  the  region,  with  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  granitic  pebbles.  The  limestone  peb- 
bles are  partially  rounded,  but  are  largely  oblong.  Some  of  them  are  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  length.  These  abound  for  the  upper  twenty  feet  of  the  section  on  the  east  side  to- 
ward the  river.  One  granitic  bowlder  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  cut,  away  from  the  river,  mastodon  bones  were  found,  a year  ago,  in  a deposit  of 
sand  underlying  the  coarser  gravel  and  pebbles.  It  was  here,  about  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface,  that  Dr.  Metz  found  the  palaeolithic  implement.  ...  It  was  an  oblong  stone 
about  six  inches  long,  four  and  a half  inches  wide,  which  had  been  here  chipped  all  around 
to  an  edge,  and  is,  in  his  opinion,  unquestionably  of  human  manufacture. 

“ By  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  these  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  among  the  most 
important  archaeological  discoveries  yet  made  in  America,  ranking  on  a par  with  those  of 
Dr.  Abbott,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  They  show  that  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
man  was  an  inhabitant  before  the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  We  can  henceforth  speak 
with  confidence  of  preglacial  man  in  Oliio.  . . . When  the  age  of  the  Mound  Builders  of 
Oliio  is  reckoned  by  centuries,  that  of  the  preglacial  man  who  chipped  these  palaeolithic 
implements  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands  of  years.” 

These  discoveries  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  suggested  archaeological 
significance  of  the  implements  found  in  the  Delaware  River  gravels  is,  in  the  main,  correct. 
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The  continued  researches  there  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  implements,  and  at 
present,  instead  of  a single  human  tooth,  there  are  now  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a human  skull,  a portion  of  a lower  jaw,  and  of  a temporal  bone ; all 
of  which  were  found  at  significant  depths  in  the  gravel  of  the  ancient  river  valley. 

Heretofore,  in  consequence  of  want  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  this  and 
other  river  valleys,  as  it  is  related  to  the  glacial  epoch,  considerable  confusion  has  ai-isen  in 
the  minds  of  students,  especially  when  the  locality  has  not  been  visited. 

W.  J.  McGee  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  recently  reported  upon  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware,  particularly  ujjon  the  region  about  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  states  that  there  are 
“ two  distinct  gravel  deposits  (at  Trenton)  widely  different  in  age.”  The  older  of  these 
“ rises  to  altitudes  of  perhaps  250  feet  in  the  latitude  of  Trenton,  through  . . . which  the 
Delaware  River  has  cut  a moderately  broad  gorge.” 

The  later  deposit,  or  that  in  which  the  palaeolithic  (Trentonian)  implements  are  found 
“ is  confined  to  an  irregular  area  of  the  lowlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  River,  . . . 
the  surface  of  the  deposit  is  generally  horizontal  save  where  cut  by  recent  drainage,  and  its 
base  is  irregular ; its  maximum  thickness  reaching  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  feet ; it  is  evidently 
water  laid,  though  its  bowlders  appear  to  be  ice-dropped,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the 
southernmost  extension  of  the  over-wash  gravels  from  the  terminal  moraine.  . . . The 
configuration  and  structure  of  the  Trenton  gravels  alike  indicate  that  they  were  deposited 
within  and  practically  filled  an  estuary  of  the  Delaware  river  contemporaneous  with  the 
northern  ice-sheet.  . . . Restored  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  the  Trenton  gravels, 
the  Delaware  Bay  of  late  Quaternary  time  is  transmuted  from  its  present  condition  to  a 
narrow  tidal  river  similar  to  the  lower  Hudson,  extending  from  the  terminal  moraine  to 
Trenton  and  there  expanding  suddenly  into  a broad  estuary  analogous  with  that  of  the 
Susquehanna  at  its  embouchure  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  . . . Into  this  ancient  Delaware  Bay, 
the  great  river,  fed  by  the  melting  ice-sheet,  swept  its  detritus  to  be  distributed  by  the 
waves  and  deposited  in  horizontal  layers ; and  during  the  seasons  of  most  rapid  melting, 
ice-floes  formed  near  the  margin  of  the  glacier,  bore  the  sand,  pebbles  and  bowlders  col- 
lected in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  into  this  bay,  and  there  they  floated  in  the  current- 
less waters  until  they  dropped  their  burdens.  . . . Meantime  the  northern  ice-sheet  was  a 
hundred  miles  away  and  did  not  prevent  primitive  man  from  assembling  about  the  low  and 
hospitable  shores  of  the  miniature  sea.” 

The  above  quotations  from  McGee’s  paper  render  the  whole  matter  so  clear  that  noth- 
ing further  needs  to  be  added. 

To  others  is  left  the  study  of  the  ancestry  of  palaeolithic  man ; but  a few  words  as  to 
his  descendants.  There  is  no  evidence  that  here  in  New  Jersey  glacial  man  became  ex- 
tinct, and  after  a considerable  lapse  of  time  the  country  was  reoccupied  by  the  Indian.  On 
p.  108  I have  stated  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  descendants  of  glacial  man,  in  this 
region,  were  the  Eskimos.  The  whole  body  of  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point  favors 
this  conclusion,  or  at  least  the  conclusion  that  prior  to  the  Indian’s  arrival  a people  akin  to 
the  Eskimos  occujjied  this  river  valley.  Of  the  two  opinions,  I strongly  incline  to  the  be- 
lief that  this  second  or  intermediate  people  were  Eskimos. 

A most  interesting  discovery  has  been  recently  announced  that  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question.  Mr.  H.  T.  Cresson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  discovered  very  ancient  “ pile- 
dwelling” sites  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Delaware,  on  Naaman’s  Creek.  At  two  of  these, 
the  mud  was  most  carefully  examined,  and  argillite  implements  were  found  almost  exclu- 
sively (97  per  cent.)  ; while  at  the  third  site,  other  minerals  occurred.  This  site,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember,  was,  as  judged  by  the  conditions  of  the  pilings,  of  a considerably  later 
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date.  As  the  old  shell-heaps  of  the  vicinity  contain  no  argillite,  but  exclusively  flinty 
materials,  the  evidence  here,  as  in  all  cases  coming  under  my  own  notice,  points  to  the 
same  conclusion  : that  the  descendants  of  Palaeolithic  man  continued  to  use  argillite  for 
all  their  weapons ; and  the  use  of  jasper,  quartz,  and  allied  minerals  marks  the  advent  of 
the  Indian.  That  these  comparatively  recent  comers  drove  northward  the  argillite-working 
Eskimos  is,  I believe,  a demonstrable  fact. 


Chas.  C.  Abbott. 
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Religious  Sentiment  ; The  Maya  Chronicles  ; 
The  Names  of  the  Gods  in  the  Kichd  Myths ; 
and  the  articles  on  Archceology  and  Ethnology 
in  the  Iconographic  Encyclopsedia.) 

Broca,  Paul.  Mbmoires  d’ Anthropologic, 
1883.  Paris : Reinwald.  Vols.  i.-iv.  (The 
catalogue  of  Broca’s  works  on  Anthropology 
would  fill  the  space  allotted  to  this  bibli- 
ography. Lists  of  the  principal  ones  are  to 
be  found  in  the  first  series  of  “Revue  d’Au- 
thropologie.”) 

Brown,  Robert.  The  Peoples  of  the  World  : 
being  a popular  Description  of  the  Charac- 
teristics, Condition,  and  Customs  of  the 
Human  Family.  London : Cassell  & Co. 
6 vols.,  illustr.  1887. 

Bollettino  di  Paletnologia  Itali.\na. 
Edited  by  L.  Pigorini  and  P.  Strobel.  Par- 
ma : Battei.  Series  I.  and  II.  Thirteen 
volumes.  (This  journal  is  the  organ  of  the 
Italian  prehistoric  archaeologists.) 

Bulletins  de  la  Soci^t^  d’Anthropologie 
DE  Paris.  G.  Masson,  editor ; 27  vols. 
(The  Society  published  also  Memoires,  six 
volumes.  These  works  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a knowledge  of  Anthropology  in 
France.  A glance  at  the  table  of  contents 
will  at  once  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
foremost  anthropologists  of  the  Republic  and 
the  minute  subdivisions  of  the  subject.) 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smitlisonian  Institu- 
tion, J.  W.  Powell,  Director.  Publications  : 
Annual  Reports,  i.-iv.  Contributions  to  North 
American  Ethnology,  Vols.  i.,  iii.-v.  Special 
Monographs,  by  Mallery,  Pilling,  and  others. 
(This  bureau  is  the  highest  authority  upon 
the  Languages,  Synonymy,  Sociology,  and 
Customs  of  the  American  Aborigines.  Tlie 
material  now  on  hand  awaiting  publication 
probably  exceeds  all  other  collections  com- 
bined.) 

Burton,  Richard  F.  The  Book  of  the  Sword. 
London : Chatto  & Windus,  1884.  8vo, 
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300  pp.,  293  figs.  (There  is  a list  of  authori- 
ties on  pp.  xxiii-xxxi  of  this  work.) 

Buschmann,  J.  C.  E.  Die  Apache  als  eine 
Athapaskische  Sprache.  Berlin  ; F.  Diimm- 
ler,  187-282  pp.,  4to.  (See  Pilling  for  list  of 
Buschmann’s  writings.) 

Candolle,  Alphonse  de.  Blonde  et  Brunette, 
Archives  d.  Se.  Phys.  et  Nat.,  August,  1884j 
and  Rev.  d’Anthrop.,  Paris,  1887. 

Carr,  Lucien.  On  the  Prehistoric  Remains  of 
Kentucky.  Cincinnati ; R.  Clarke  & Co., 
1883.  4to.  Also  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  in  Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  n.  d., 
106  pp.  (See  also  papers  by  this  author  in 
Reports  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

Cartailhac,  Emile.  Les  Ages  Prdhistoriques 
de  I’Espagne  et  du  Portugal.  Paris  : Rein- 
wald,  1886.  8vo,  348  pp.,  450  figs.,  4 pi.  (A 
work  of  surpassing  excellence.) 

Carver,  Jonathan.  Travels  through  the  In- 
terior of  North  America  in  the  Years  1766, 
1767,  1768.  (Many  editions.  See  Pilling’s 
bibliography.)  ' 

Catlin,  George.  Manners,  Customs,  and  Con- 
dition of  the  North  American  Indians. 
Many  editions.  (See  Pilling’s  Bibliography 
for  the  author’s  contributions  to  ethnologic 
lore.) 

Chantre,  Ernest.  Age  de  Bronze,  Re- 
cherches  sur  I’Origine  de  la  M^tallurgie  en 
France.  Paris  : Baudry,  1875.  3 vols.  4to, 
profusely  illustrated. 

Charnay  (Desird)  and  le  Due  (Viollet).  Citds 
et  Ruines  Amdricaines.  Text,  8vo;  atlas,  fol. 
Paris  ; Morel,  1862  ; — “ The  Ancient  Cities 
of  the  New  World.”  English  translation  by 
Gonino  and  Conant.  New  York  : Harper  & 
Bro.,  1887.  8vo,  514  pp.,  34  plates,  map. 

Chavanne,  Joseph.  Ethnographische  Ueber- 
sichtskarte  von  Afrika  und  Erlauterungen 
darzu.  Deutsche  Rundschau  f.  Geog.  and 
Statistik,  1882,  p.  518. 

CoDRiNGTON,  R.  H.  Religious  Beliefs  and 
Practices  in  Melanesia.  Journ.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  X.  261-317. 

CoNGREs  Internationales  d’Anthropologie 
ET  d’Arch^ologie  Pr^historiqlt:.  (Nine 
sessions  have  been  held  in  various  cities,  the 
last  in  Lisbon  in  1880.  Volumes  of  Transac- 
tions have  been  published  for  each  meeting.) 

Cook,  James.  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
(Many  editions,  consult  hibliographic  lists.) 

Craniometric  Agreement,  called  the  Frank- 
fort Agreement  for  Skull  Measurement. 


(See  Archiv  fiir  Anthropologic,  sub  voce  Koll- 
mann,  and  a review  by  J.  G.  Garson,  Journ. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  xiii,  386-402.  This  was  the 
most  important  step  in  craniometry,  being  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  uniformity  among  the 
heterogeneous  systems  hitherto  in  use.) 

Cranz,  David.  History  of  Greenland.  Lon- 
don, 1820.  (Many  editions  published.) 

Cushing,  F.  II.  Zuni  Fetiches.  Second  Ann. 
Rep.  Bureau  of  Ethnol.  9-50.  Also  Vol.  iv. 
pp.  473-520. 

CuST,  R.  N.  A Sketch  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages of  Africa.  London  : Triibner  & Co., 
1883.  12mo,  2 vols.,  maps  and  tables.  (In- 

valuable as  a compendium.  See  also  the 
author’s  Languages  of  Polynesia.) 

Dall,  Wm.  H.  Alaska  and  its  Resources. 
Boston  : Lee  and  Shepard,  1870,  xii  -)-  628 
pp.  8vo.  (See  also  Author’s  Articles  in  Vol.  i. 
Contributions  to  N.  A.  Ethnology,  On  Masks, 
Labrets,  etc.,  in  3d  Ann.  Rep.  Bureau  of 
Ethnol.;  and  Dali’s  Bibliography,  in  Coast 
Survey  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,  2d  ser.,  pp.  225- 
375,  1878.) 

Darwin,  Charles.  The  Descent  of  Man. 
London:  Murray,  1871.  2 vols.  12mo  ; The 

Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Ani- 
mals. London:  Murray,  1872,  12mo,  374  pp. 

Davis,  J.  Barnard.  Thesaunis  Craniorum. 
Catalogue  of  the  Skulls  of  the  various  Races 
of  Man.  London,  1867,  xvii  -j-  374  pp.,  8vo. 
Also  Davis  and  Thurnam,  Crania  Britanniea. 

Dawkins,  W.  Boyd.  Cave  Hunting,  Researches 
on  the  Evidence  of  Caves  Respecting  the 
early  Inhabitants  of  Europe.  London  : Mac- 
millan, 1874.  8vo,  455  pp.,  381  illustr.  See 
also  by  same  author,  “ Early  Man  in  Britain.” 
London,  1880.  8vo,  537  pp.,  168  illustr. 

Dawson,  J.  W.  Fossil  Men  and  their  Modern 
Representatives.  Montreal  : Dawson  Bros., 
1880,  348  pp. 

Desmoulins,  Antoine.  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Races  Humaines.  Paris  : 1826.  (Makes  11 
divisions  of  mankind.) 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Anthropolo- 
GIQUES.  Paris  : Doin.  To  be  completed  in 
24  numbers,  2 vols.  (Includes  Anatomy, 
Craniology,  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  Ethno- 
graphy, Customs,  Laws,  Arts,  Industries, 
Demography,  Languages,  and  Religions. 
Edited  by  Bertillon,  Coudereau,  Hovelacque, 
Issaurat,  Lefbvre,  Letourneau,  Mortillet, 
Tlmlid,  and  Verron.  Among  the  contributors 
are  the  most  eminent  anthropologists  of 
Europe.) 
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Dorman,  Rushton  M.  The  Origin  of  Primi- 
tive Superstitions.  Philadelphia : Lippincott. 
1881.  8vo,  398  pp.,  illustr. 

Dorsey,  J.  Owen.  Omaha  Sociology  3d  An. 
Rep.  Bureau  of  Ethnol.,  211-370.  (See  full 
bibliography  in  Pilling’s  Siouan  languages.) 

Drake,  Samuel  G.  Book  of  the  Indians,  and 
other  works.  See  Pilling. 

Dupaix,  Capitaine.  Antiquitates  Mexicanse. 
Paris  : 1834.  2 vols.  fo. 

Eliot,  John.  (Excellent  list  of  his  voluminous 
publications  in  Pilling.) 

Elliott,  Henry  W.  Our  Arctic  Province. 
New  York,  1886.  500  pp.,  8vo.  (See  also 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  Alaska. 
Washington,  1875.  276  pp.,  8vo.) 

Ellis,  William.  Polynesian  Researches  during 
a Residence  of  nearly  eight  Years  in  the  So- 
ciety and  Sandwich  Islands.  London  : Bohn, 
1859.  4 vols.  12mo,  illustr.  (The  best  com- 

prehensive work  on  Polynesia.) 

Eskimo.  (See  Pilling’s  Bibliography  of  Eski- 
mo Language,  also  Rink,  Boas,  Parry,  Ray, 
Dali,  Murdoch,  and  Elliott.  Dali  cites  the 
early  Russian  authorities.) 

Evans,  John.  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain. 
New  York  : D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1872.  8vo, 
640  pp.,  476  figs,  chart.  Also  : The  Ancient 
Bronze  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Orna- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1881. 
509  pp.,  540  figs.  (There  i"  no  better  Intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  European  Archae- 
ology.) 

Featherman,  a.  Social  History  of  the  Races 
of  Mankind.  London  : Triibner,  1881. 

Ferguson,  James.  Rock-cut  temples  of  India. 
London,  1864.  See  also  by  same  author  the 
important  works  on  History  of  Architecture 
in  3 vols.  ; Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepo- 
lis,  “Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,”  etc. 

Field,  Thomas  W.  An  Essay  towards  an  In- 
dian Bibliography.  New  York  : Scribner, 
1873.  (This  work  is  indispensable  to  the 
student.  Accompanying  each  title  is  a com- 
prehensive paragraph  setting  forth  the  con- 
tents of  the  publication.) 

Figuier,  Louis.  Primitive  Man.  London ; 
Chapman  & Hall,  1870.  Also  “The  World 
before  the  Deluge,”  “ The  Human  Race,” 
and  “ Les  grandes  Inventions  Scientifiques  et 
Industrielles.”  Paris  : Hachette,  1859. 

Fischer,  H.  Mineralogy  as  the  Handmaid  of 
Archeology,  especially  in  the  Jade  Contro- 
versy. See  Archiv  f.  Anthrop.,  Bruns- 


wick. Vols.  x.-xviii.  See  Nephrit  und  Jadeit. 
Stuttgart,  1875.  412  pp.;  and  Jadeit  und 

Chloromelanit  in  Europa.  Archiv  f.  Anthrop., 
vol.  xvi.  1886,  pp.  563-590. 

Fletcher,  Alice  C.  Several  Papers  on  the 
Omaha  and  Sioux  Indians,  in  Reports  Pea- 
body Museum,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv. 
Sci.,  etc. 

Flower,  W.  H.  Hunterian  Lectures  on  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Man.  (See  also 
Prof.  Flower’s  papers  and  addresses  recorded 
in  the  Journ.  Anthrop.  Institute.) 

Folk-Lore  Journal,  The.  London  : Elliott 
Stock.  (Five  volumes  of  this  periodical  have 
apjieared.  Students  of  this  popular  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  should  commence  their 
study  with  this  journal,  and  Folk-Lore  Rec- 
ord, which  it  replaced.) 

Foster,  John  W.  Prehistoric  Races  of  the 
United  States.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs,  1873. 
XV  415  pp. 

Gallatin,  Albert.  A Synopsis  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  within  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Archseologia  Americana, 
ii.  pp.  1-422.  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.,  1836.  8vo. 

Gastaldi,  B.  Lake  Habitations  and  Pre-His- 
toric  Remains  in  the  Turbaries  and  Marl- 
Beds  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy.  English 
transl.  by  C.  H.  Chambers.  London  : Long- 
man, Green,  Longman  & Roberts,  1865.  8vo, 
xvi-|-130  pp.,  2 pi. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Mankind. 
This  subject  is  best  treated  in  such  works  as 
Stanford’s  Compendiums,  and  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Great  Geographical  Societies, 
e.  g.,  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London; 
Soci^td  Royale  Beige  de  Gdographie,  Brus- 
sels ; Deutsche  Geographische  Bliitter,  Bre- 
men; Soci^t^  de  G^ographie,  Paris. 

Gibbs,  George.  (List  of  his  works  on  Indians 
of  N.  W.  America  in  Pilling.) 

Haeckel,  Ernst.  Anthropogenic,  oder  Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte  des  Menschen.  2d  ed. 
Leipsic,  1874.  8vo.  English  transl.  : The 
Evolution  of  Man,  a popular  Exposition  of 
the  principal  Points  of  Human  Ontogeny  and 
Phylogeny.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  & Co., 
1879.  2 vols.  (Also  consult  the  author’s 
Schbpfungsgeschichte,  “ History  of  Crea- 
tion.”) 

Hale,  Horatio.  Ethnography  and  Philology 
of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition. 
Phila.  : Sherman,  1846.  xiii  -f-  666  pp. 

Hamy,  E.  T.  Founder  and  editor  of  Revue 
d’Ethnographie,  Paris,  in  which  most  of  his 
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Anthropological  works  appear.  (See  also 
Crania  Ethnica.) 

Hartmann,  Robert.  Die  Menschenahnlichen 
Affen  und  ihre  Organisation  im  Vergleich  zur 
Menschlichen.  Leipsic : F.  A.  Brockhaus. 
(Internat.  Wissensch.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  lx.) 
1883,  303  pp.,  63  figs.  (In  English  as  “ An- 
thropoid Apes.”  Internat.  Sci.  Series.) 

Haven,  S.  F.  Archaeology  of  the  United 
States.  Smithsonian  Contr.,  1855. 

Hayden,  F.  V.  Contributions  to  North  Amer- 
ican Ethnology.  (See  PUling’s  Bibliography 
and  Hayden’s  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey.) 

Haynes,  H.  W.  Palaeolithic  Flint  Implements 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sci. 

Henshaw,  H.  W.  Animal  Carvings  from  the 
Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Second 
Ann.  Rep.  Bureau  Ethnol.,  pp.  123-170. 

Historical  Magazine  and  Notes  and  Queries 
concerning  the  Antiquities,  History,  and 
Biography  of  America.  Series  I.  Vols.  i.-x. 
Boston : Richardson,  1857-1866  ; Series  II. 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.  : Dawson,  1867-1871  ; 
Series  III.  same  place,  1872-1875. 

Holmes,  Wm.  H.  Art  in  Shell  of  the  Ancient 
Americans.  2d  Ann.  Rep.  Bureau  Ethnol., 
pp.  185-310.  (Other  volumes  of  the  same 
series  contain  papers  by  Mr.  Holmes  on  the 
evolution  of  art.) 

Hovelacque,  Abel.  Les  Races  Humaines. 
Paris  : Leopold  Cerf,  1882.  8vo,  160  pp., 
with  analytical  tables.  (Consult  also  “ The 
Science  of  Language,”  especially  the  table  of 
languages,  pp.  312-334.  London  : Chapman 
and  Hall,  1877 ; also  Prdcis  d’Anthropolo- 
gie.  Paris:  Delahaye,  by  Hovelacque  and 
Hervd.) 

Howitt,  a.  W.  On  the  Migrations  of  the 
Kurnai  Ancestors.  Joum.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
vol.  XV.  pp.  409-421.  (For  the  author’s  nu- 
merous contributions  to  Australian  Sociol- 
ogy, see  files  of  same  journal  and  Smithso- 
nian Rep.,  1883.) 

Howorth,  H.  H.  Essays  on  the  Ethnology  of 
Europe  in  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  and  his 
monumental  work  on  the  Mongols. 

Humboldt,  Alex.  von.  Researches  concerning 
the  Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the  An- 
cient Inhabitants  of  America.  London  : 
Longman,  1814.  2 vols.  8vo.  (See  also 

Vues  des  Cordilleres,  Political  Essay  on  the 

IT  Kingdom  of  New  Spain;  Gesammelte  Werke. 
Berlin  : Reimer.  5 vols.  8vo.) 


Huxley,  Thomas  H.  Man’s  Place  in  Nature  ; 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Mankind. 

Journ.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  London,  vol.  ii.  1870, 
and  “ Evidence  as  to  Man’s  Place  in  Nature.” 
London,  1863,  and  New  York  : Appleton  & 
Co.  8vo. 

Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  Allge- 
MEiNE  Sprachwissenschaft.  Leipsic : 
Barth.  Founded  in  1885. 

JoLY,  N.  Man  before  the  Metals.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Jones,  Charles  C.  Antiquities  of  the  Southern 
Indians,  particularly  the  Georgia  Tribes. 
New  York  : D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1873.  8vo, 
530  pp.,  30  pi.  (This  is  an  excellent  compen- 
dium on  its  subject ) 

Journal  Asiatique,  ou  Recueil  de  Mdmoires, 
etc.,  relatifs  k I’Histoire  des  Peuples  Orieu- 
aux.  Paris,  Vols.  i.-xi.,  1822—1827;  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique,  vols.  i.-xvi.,  1828-35  ; 
Journal  Asiatique,  1836,  continued  to  present. 

Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Vols.  i-xvi.  London,  1871-.  (The  Index  to 
Volume  V.  gives  also  contents  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Lond.  Ethnol.  Soc.  and  the  Anthrop. 
Society,  which  were  its  predecessors.  These 
series  form  a perfect  guide  to  British  Anthro- 
pology and  cannot  be  omitted.) 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  London : 
Triibner  & Co.,  Vol.  xix.,  new  series,  1887. 
(No  student  of  the  natural  history  of  man 
can  omit  this  quarterly,  established  in  1823. 
In  addition  to  the  home  periodical  there  is 
published  at  Shanghai  a Journal  of  the  China 
Branch.) 

Keane,  A.  H.  Ethnography  and  Philology  of 
the  World.  Appendices  to  Stanford’s  Com- 
pendiums  of  Geography  and  Travel,  based 
on  Hellwald’s  “ Die  Erde  und  ihre  Volker.” 
London  : Edward  Stanford. 

Keller,  Ferdinand.  Lake  Dwellings  of 
Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Tr. 
by  Lee.  London : Longmans,  1866.  8vo, 
X -|-  424  pp.,  99  plates.  (This  is  a work  of 
first  importance.) 

King,  Edward  (Lord  Kingsborough).  Antiq- 
uities of  Mexico.  Seven  [ninej  volumes. 
London,  1830-1848.  (Comprises  facsimiles  of 
Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyph- 
ics. This  monumental  work  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  student  of  Ancient  Mexico.) 

Klemm,  Gustav.  Allgemeine  Culturgeschichte 
der  Menschheit.  Leipsic  : Teubner,  1843- 
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52.  10  vols.  8vo ; also  Allgemeine  Cultur- 

wissenschaft.  (Tools,  Weapons,  Fire,  Food, 
Drink,  Nareotics.)  Leipsic.  Dr.  Klemm  is 
the  father  of  modern  comparative  technol- 
ogy- 

Lacouperie,  Terrien  de.  The  Cradle  of  the 
Shan  Race.  M.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  Among 
the  Shans.  London  ; Field,  1885.  (These 
writers  should  be  followed  up  respecting 
Central  Asia  languages.) 

Lakitau,  J.  F.  Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Amdri- 
cains.  Paris,  1724. 

Lane  Fox,  A.  On  Early  Modes  of  Naviga- 
tion. Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv.  399^37. 
(See  also  his  Catalogue  of  weapons  in  Beth- 
nal Green  Museum.) 

Languages.  For  North  American  Languages, 
see  Filling’s,  Bancroft’s,  Field’s,  Ludwig’s 
Bibliographies  ; for  South  American,  cf. 
Stanford’s  Compendium  ; for  African  and 
Polynesian,  consult  Cust’s  lists  ; for  Asiatic 
and  European,  see  Stanford’s  Compendiums. 

Lartet  (E.  a.  I.  H.)  and  Christy  (Henry). 
Reliquiae  Aquitanic®  ; being  Contributions  to 
the  Archaeology  and  Palaeontology  of  Pdri- 
gord  and  the  adjoining  Provinces  of  Southern 
France.  Edited  by  T.  R.  Jones.  London  : 
Williams  & Norgate,  1875.  4to. 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon.  (The  voluminous 
works  of  this  Anthropologist  include.  Contri- 
butions to  Ethnography  of  North  America, 
Languages  of  Oregon  Territory,  Ethnography 
of  Russian  America,  Natural  History  of  the 
Varieties  of  Man,  Ethnology  of  the  British 
Colonies,  Man  and  his  Migrations,  Native 
Races  of  the  Russian  Empire,  Languages  of 
New  California,  Elements  of  Comparative 
Philology.  See  Pilling.) 

Lawrence,  William.  Lectures  on  the  Natural 
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ISIangareva,  80 
Mangue,  207 
Manioto,  227 
Mankassares,  416 
Mannahannocks,  151 
Manoen,  53 
Mantchus,  445 
Mauynema,  305 
Manzaneros,  234 
Maori,  91 
Mar,  46 
Maraka,  241 
Maranba,  245 
Marian  Islands,  72 
Maricopa,  180 
Marimba,  296 
Markesas  Islands,  80 
ISIaro,  46 
Maronites,  373 
Marshall  Islands,  72 
Marundsba,  305 
Marutse,  302 
iUasai,  343 
Mashona,  300 
Massachusetts,  150 
Matabeli,  292 
Matuki,  300 
Mawumba,  314 
Maya,  201 
May  no,  227 
ISIayo,  190 
Mayoruna,  227 
Mazahui,  197 
Mazatecs,  197 
Melanesians,  55 
Mele,  61 

Menomonies,  153 
Mensa,  346 

Mentawey  Islands,  417 
Menu,  284 
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Meo,  406 
Merai,  96 
Mesayi,  248 
Mescaleros,  181 
Mesopotamia,  370,  375 
Metuoli,  374 
Mexican  Tribes,  186 
Miamis,  152 
Miao-Tse,  425 
Michigamis,  151 
Mickasuckees,  160 
Micronesians,  72 
Middle  Sudan,  332 
Midland  Races,  271 
Mijes,  200 
Mikmak,  147,  149 
Mimbrenos,  181 
Mincopies,  424 
Mingrelians,  458,  459 
Millikan  yes,  169 
Minnetares,  171 
Minsi,  150 
Minungo,  309 
Miook,  175 
Miranha,  246,  247 
Mississaquies,  153 
Missouries,  168 
Mitla,  198 
Mittu,  340 
Mixes,  200 
Mixtecas,  198 
Moans,  402 
Modoc,  142 
Mohaves,  180 
Mohawks,  154 
Mohicans,  150 
Mo'i,  406 
Mojos,  228,  232 
Molua,  306 
Moluclie,  232 
Monacans,  154 
Monbottu,  341 
Monchacht  Ape,  160 
Mongolian  Race,  3 
Mongolians,  448 
Monophysites,  376 
Monqui,  179 
Monsoni,  149 
Montagnais,  145,  149 
Montezuma,  193 
Moormen,  395 
Moors,  352,  470 
Mopan,  205 
Moqui,  183,  187 
Morona,  228 
Mortlock  Islands,  76 
Mound  Builders,  209 
Mountain  Indians,  149 
Moxo,  228,  232 
M’Pongwe,  316 
Mugh,  401 
Mukassequeres,  311 
Mulgrave  Archipelago,  72 
IMunda,  392 
Mundrucu,  249 
Mura,  246,  247 
Muskegon,  149 
Muskogees,  157 
Mutsun,  175 
Muyscas,  215 

Nachitooches,  173 
Nadoessi,  167 
Nadowesioux,  167 
Naehiaok,  148 
Nahuatl,  191 
Nama,  277 
Namigun,  124 
Nanomea,  85 
Nanticokes,  151 


Napo,  227,  228 

Nardu,  29 

Narragansetts,  160 

Naskapit,  149 

Naskopis,  149 

Nasse,  136 

Natchez,  157,  160 

Na-uni,  188 

Navajoes,  181,  182 

Navigators’  Islands,  80 

Nazapilen,  191 

Nazu,  186 

Neecelows,  136 

Negritos,  408,  423 

Negro,  318 

Nepaul,  398 

Neskaupe,  149 

Netela,  189 

Nevome,  18!t 

New  Britain,  57 

New  Caledonians,  64 

New  Guinea,  42 

New  Hanover,  57 

New  Hebrides,  61 

New  Ireland,  .57 

New  Zealand,  80,  91 

Nez  Perces,  140 

Niam-Niam,  340 

Nias,  413 

Nicobarese,  424 

Nicobar  Islands,  424 

Nigritiers,  271 

Nipinuks,  1.50 

Nishinam,  178 

N’Kissur,  332 

Norridgewocks,  150 

North  American  Indians,  128 

Northern  Africa,  349 

Nosairyer,  374 

Nose-stick  Wearers,  277 

Nottoways,  154 

Nuba,  342 

Nubians,  341 

Nuer,  338 

Nukufelau,  85 

Nukuhiva,  83 

Numepo.  140 

Nupe,  320 

Nusa,  277 

Nushergagmut,  122 
Nyan-nan,  407 

Oaecacalot,  257 
Oaxaca,  198 
Objibways,  147,  152 
Obongo,  273 
Ochente  Shakons,  169 
Odchi,  323 
Oezbeg,  452 
Ogri,  468 
Okeogmut,  123 
Okota,  317 
Olamentke,  175 
Olneece,  191 
Olo-Ngaju,  415 
Omagna,  248 
Omahas,  168 
On,  452 
Oneidas,  154 
Onondagas,  154 
Opata,  i8'.),  1<K) 

Orang-Benua,  409 
Orma,  344 
Orta-Dschus,  455 
Osages,  168 
Osmanli,  456 
Ossetes,  461 
Ostiaks,  441,  444,  448 
Ot-Danom,  415 
Otoes,  168 


Otomi,  197 
Ottawas,  152 
Outagamies,  152 

Pacaguara,  228 
Pacainora,  227 
Paducahs,  188 
Pah-Utes,  187 
Palenque,  202,  205 
Paleolithic  Man,  103,  464 
Palooses,  140 
Pampas  Tribes,  256 
Pamperos,  258 
Panacas,  156 
Pan-clilieim,  396 
Paid,  173 
Pano,  227,  231 
Papabotas,  189 
Papagos,  189 
Papuans,  42 
Pareci,  245,  255 
Parebu,  84 
Parentin,  249 
Parexi,  245,  255 
Pariahs,  i486 
Parsees,  377 
Passamaquoddy,  150 
Passe,  246 
Patagonians,  259 
Pathans,  381 
Patu,  96 
Patwin,  175 

Paumotu  Archipelago,  80 

Pawnee,  173 

Pa-Yii,  399 

PecheiV,  263 

Pelew  Islands,  72 

Pelon,  186 

Penobscot,  150 

Peorias,  151 

Pequods,  150 

Pericu,  179 

Permians,  469 

Persians,  377 

Peruvian  Empire,  216 

Peruvians,  215 

Pescheriih,  263 

Philippines,  420,  423 

Phratry,  162 

Piankashaws,  152 

Picunche,  232 

Punas,  189 

Pimenteiras,  245 

Pintos,  201 

Pipil,  191 

Piru,  227,  230 

Pi-Utes,  187 

Pocontchi,  205 

Poey-poej%  8(i 

Poi,  86 

Poles,  471 

Polo,  .384 

Polynesians,  80 

Porno,  174 

Ponape',  72 

Poncas,  168 

Poncho,  215 

I’on-gyees,  402 

Popoluca,  207 

Poragi,  255 

Pottawotomies,  152 

Powhataidc  tribes,  151 

Poya,  205 

Province  of  Tusayan,  187 
Puauu,  77 

Pueblo  Indians,  182 
Puelts,  258 
Pulque,  195 
Pupil,  196 
Puri,  254 
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Puruaye,  227 
Pushtanah,  382 
Pushtun,  382 

Qualla,  317 
Qualquioqua,  142 
Quapaws,  168 

Queen  Charlotte  Islanders,  61 

Quichua,  215 

Quijo,  227 

Quillaciuga,  227 

Quimba,  215 

Quioco,  307,  309 

Quipus,  216 

Quitche,  201 

Rajput,  386 
Banqueles,  234 
Raratonga,  80 
Rat  Indians,  145 
Rees,  173 
Remo,  227 
Rickarees,  173 
Rota,  73 
Ruana,  215 
Rucu,  209 
Ruma,  333 
Runga,  337 

Saan  tribes,  272,  277 
Sabaja,  245 
Sacs,  152 
Sahaptin,  140 
Sahara,  349 
Sahmelad,  469 
St.  Bartholomew,  63 
Sakalava,  362 
Salick,  59 
Samaritans,  371 
Sami,  469 

Samoan  Islands,  80 
Samoyedes,  444,  447,  463 
San  Antonio  Family,  175 
San  Bias  Indians,  208 
Sandwich  Island,  61 
Sandwich  Islands,  80 
San-pan,  431 
Sansa,  296 

Santa  Barbara  Family,  175 

Santees,  169 

Sarinda,  399 

Sarmatians,  471 

Sarrar,  326 

Sarten,  381 

Sauks,  152 

Savannahs,  151,  156 

Scheba,  445 

Schitkhakhoan,  132 

Schmur,  368 

Scythians,  471 

Sebassa,  136 

Seco,  206 

Sc'lish,  140 

Semang,  424 

Seminoles,  157 

Senecas,  154 

Senegambians,  325 

Sennaar,  337 

Sequoyah, 157 

Serecliule,  328 

Seri,  186 

Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  183 
Shacaya,  227 
Shamans,  447 
Shan,  399,  403 
Shangalla,  343 
Shara,  450 
Shasta,  142 
Shawnees,  151 
Shekwan.  422 


Sherifa,  352,  368 
Shiluk,  338 
Shingpos,  399 
Shinumo,  183 
Shopumish,  140 
Shoshone,  186 
Showiah,  352 
Shurri-Kia-Mian,  426 
Siah-Posh,  381,  383 
Siamese,  403 
Siberia,  444 
Siberian  Tartars,  455 
Sidi  Hassam,  356 
Sien-pi,  431 
Sikhs,  .390 
Similakunja,  315 
Singhalese,  392,  394 
Sioux,  167,  169 
Sipahi,  .389 

Siskekwanak  Confederacy,  153 

Sissetons,  169 

Sitkakwan,  1.32 

Six  Nations,  154 

Skalzi,  140 

Skraelingar,  112 

Skull,  measurement  of,  5 

Slavs,  470 

Snake  Indians,  186 

Society  Islands,  80 

Sol,  4.52 

Solomon  Islanders,  59 
Somali,  344 
Somol,  77 
Sough  aj',  332 
Sonora  Group,  186 
Soso,  330 

Soutli  American  Indians,  213 
Speckled  Indians,  201 
Stakinkwan,  132 
Stickeenkoan,  1.32 
Stone  Indians,  171 
Stonoes,  156 
Suaheli,  299 
Suanes,  458 
Sudan,  318 
,,  Eastern,  337 
„ kliddle,  332 
Sudras,  386 
Suku,  ;144 
Sun-Circles,  218 
Sunda,  307 
Sundanese,  410 
Susquehannocks,  151 
Susu,  330 
Suto,  292 
Syria,  .370 
Syrians,  .370 
Symish,  444 

Tabi,  342 
Taboo,  77 
Tabu,  77,  90 
Tagala,  420 
Tahiti,  80 
Tai,  403 
Tailskins,  143 
Tajiks,  377,  382 
Taka  Tribes,  346 
Takulli,  136 
Talatin,  175 
Talepoosas,  1.57 
Tamaronas,  151 
Tamil,  393 
Tanca,  206 
Tangutes,  452 
Tanna,  (il 
Taotl,  192 
Tapa,  84 
Tapeguana,  189 
Tapuja,  251 
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Tarasc,  107 
Tarhumara,  190 
Taro,  74 

Tartars,  455,  459,  470 
Tasmanians,  39 
Tclietclies,  4(j0 
Tebu,  349 
Tecuiia,  246 
Teda,  349 
Tehuantepec,  198 
Tehuelts,  259 
Telaings,  402 
Telegu,  393 
Teleutes,  451,  456 
Telinga,  393 
Tenochitlan,  193 
Tepanecs,  191 
Tepehuana,  190 
Tepoka,  186 
Tete  de  boule,  149 
Tetons,  169 
Teutonic  Family,  466 
Terran, 183 
Thai,  403 
Thibet,  395 
Thlinkit,  131,  133 
Tlirowiiig  stick,  32 
Tibet,  395 
Tikkitikki,  273,  341 
Tila,  61 
Timor,  418 
Tinian,  74 

Tinneb,  129,  142,  174,  181 
Tionontates,  154 
Tlapanecs,  191 
Tlascaltecs,  191 
Tlatskanai,  142 
Toaca,  206 
Tobosa,  186 
Toda,  393 
Toka,  296 
Toltecs,  191 
Toncuahas,  186 
Tonga  Islands,  80 
Tonkaways,  186 
Tonkinese,  407 
Totem,  132,  161 
Totonacas,  199 
Totonaci,  196 
Tribe,  162 

Tschischlkbathkhoan,  132 

Tsliglit,  122 

Tsonecas,  259 

Tuarics,  350 

Tubar,  190 

Tubu,  335 

Ttida,  393 

Tulara,  392 

Tumal,  461 

Tungus,  444 

Tunja,  215 

Tup'i,  245,  248 

Tupi-Guarani,  245 

Tupinamba,  248 


Tupuai,  80 

Turanian  Family,  444,  465 
Turiero,  215 
Turcomans,  453 
Turkish-Tartar  tribes,  459 
Turks,  452,  456 
Tusayan,  187 
Tuscaroras,  154 
Tutelos,  154 
Twigbtwees,  152 
Tzendal,  201,  205 

Uaupe,  246 
Ucliees,159 
Uchitis,  179 
Ugina,  251 
Ugrians,  467 
Uirina,  245 
Ukereva,  304 
Ulua,  20(i 
Ulu-Dscbus,  455 
Umkoa,  142 
Unaleet,  122 
Unaligmut,  122 
Unkpapas,  169 
Union  Islands,  80 
Upper  Guinea,  320 
Upsarokas,  171 
Usbeks,  452 
Utahs,  187 
Utchi,  323 
Utes,  187 
Uxmal,  203 

Viasya,  386 

Van  Diemans  Land,  39 
Vanikoro,  61 
Veddahs,  394 
Viti  Islanders,  66 

AVadai,  337 
Wadawa,  337 
Waday,  337 
AVa-Galla,  344 
AVaganda,  304 
AA'ahabi,  368 
AVaicuri,  179 
AA''akerewe,  304 
AALakufi,  343 
AFallawalla,  140 
AValpahpe,  186 
AVamera,  32 
AVampanoags,  150 
AVangno,  33 
AVa-N’gwana,  304 
AVapishiana,  238 
AATaregga,  305 
AV^arraii,  242 
Ayaruma,  304 
AA'^ascoes,  140 
AA’’asho,  175,  187 
AVaterees,  156 
AA'atwa,  305 


AVaukum,  37 
Waxsaws,  156 
Weapons,  7 
Wegbe,  322 
Wenya,  305 
AVestoes,  156 

White  Kalmuks,448,  461,  456 

AVhite  Race,  4 

AVichitas,  173 

Wild  Island,  56 

AVindigoes,  153 

Wininast,  186 

AFinnebagoes,  152,  168 

AVintun,  176 

AVishosk,  174 

AVoccohs,  156 

AA''olof,  325 

AVoyunka,  329 

AA^riting,  15 

AVulwa,  205,  206 

Wyandottes,  154 

AVynsaws,  156 

Xavantes,  252 
Xicaque,  205 
Xicarillas,  181 
Xique,  205 

Yadima,  336 
Yaliooskins,  186 
Yakima,  140 
Yakkbos,  394 
Yakon,  141 
Y"akutat,  131 
A'akuts,  448 
Yamasses,  151 
A'ameo,  227 
Yank  tons,  169 
A’ap,  72 
Ya-tseu,  400 
Yauyo,  227 
Yellow  Races,  3 
Yendots,  154 
A'okuts,  175 
Yona,  61 
A'onac,  258 
Yoruba,  321 
Yucatan,  201 
Yuguarzongo,  227 
A^uki,  174 
ATima,  180 
Yunnan,  425 
A'urok,  174 

Zambesi  tribes,  299 
Zapotecs,  198 
Zaporo,  227,  228 
Zayi,  203 
Zokay,  402 
Zoque,  200 
Zulus,  285 
Zufii,  183 
Zutuhil,  205 
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